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FOREWORD 


Major studies in Indian Economics relate to the pre-partition 
period, and have therefore lost some of their value since August 
15th, 1947. My friend and colleague Dr. B. B. Ghosh has written 
this book with a view to bringing the subject into the focus of 
the smaller India of today—politically fully independent but in 
the economic sense a much more dependent country than hereto- 
lore. We are not yet able to assess the full consequences in the 
economic sphere of the partition of the sub-coiuinent, but we 
already know that they ha\e changed the whole pattern of India’s 
ioreign trade and her balraice of payments and considerably 
modified earlier theories of st If-sufficiency. The process of change 
is not yet at an end, and I do not suppose that Dr. Ghosh would 
claim that in this respect he has written tlie last word on the 
subject. What he has done, however, is to re-writc the assumptions 
essential to a fresh .study of the economics of the new India, and 
in my opinion this feature of his book makes it a valuable piece 
of pioneering and rt^search, quite apart from the wealth of other 
information winch he provides for the use of the student. 
Dr. Ghosh has judiciously mixed economic history and economic 
theory and there is probably no countiy in the world wherc^ the 
one is being made and the other is being re-cast under such 
inteiesting circumstances as in the India of to-day. 


Calcutta, 
]idy\ 23rd, 1949. 


Cloffrly W. I’yson. 




PREFACE 


The pattern of Indian Economy has undergone fundamental 
changes since the partition of the subcontinent, Pakistan emerged 
as a new country with great hopes and enthusiasm and the 
economic conditions in Pakistan are also so adjusting as to enable 
it to take a place of pride among the progressive countries of the 
world. Although there is a vast literature dealing with the subject 
of Indian Economics before the division of the country, there is 
a growing need for a book, which analyses the economies of the 
TWO Dominions after partition. I have therefore ventured to under¬ 
take the task of producing this work, which, if it proves useful, will 
satisfy me as an author. It may be observed that the economic 
features of undivided India, including the various Acts, Rules and 
Regulations prevail in Pakistan, but modifications and changes 
uptodate have been incorporated. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. G. W. Tyson, Managing Editor, 
Capital, for kindly writing a foreword. 

I acknowledge indebtedness to all authors of current literature 
on the subject, especially to Professor C, N. Vakil and Mr. G. L. 
Bhansal, who have dealt with the economies of the two Dominions 
after partition. I may just mention that I have used statistical 
data chiefly from Government publications. My thanks are due 
to Sri Bhupendra Nath Mukerjee and Sri Sital Chandra Roy 
Cliowdhury for greatly assisting rae. 


Vidyasagar College, 
Calcutia, 24th July, 1949. 


Author 
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CHAPTER I 


DETINITION and scope of INDIAN ECONOMICS 

Defiiution :—Indian Economics means a study of economic 
conditions in India from the national point of view* It, therefore, 
includes a close analysis of our economic problems in to 

explore suitable remedies, which may enhance the economic weli^ 
being of our population. 

Indian Economics does not imply the history of Indian 
economic thought, because it is neitlier possible to trace as yet 
the continued and sustained evolution of economic thinking in 
this country, nor will it be useful to distinguish in a clear-cut 
way modern economic thinking in this country from that of the 
western countries. 

Indian Economics should not be used to denote new economic 
doctrines as distinct from General Economics. This type of 
misconception developed during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, when British rulers tried to practise wholesale the theories 
of Political Economy in this country without taking cognizance of 
local peculiarities. Such a policy evoked protests from Indian 
leaders amongst whom the name of Justice Ranade ranks 
supreme. In regard to individualism and free competition^ 
mobility of capital and labour, etc., Ranade remarked in his 
characteristic style, ‘*As these assumptions do not absolutely bold 
good of even the most advanced societies, it is obvious that in 
societies like ours, they arc chiefly conspicuous by their absence. 
With us an average individual man is. to a large extent, the tery 
antipodes of the economical man. The family and the caste are 
more powerful than the individual in determining his position in 
life. Self-interest in the shape of the desire of wealth is not 
absent, but it is not the only nor principal motor. The pursuit 
of wealth is not tlie only ideal aimed at. There is neither the 
desire nor the aptitude for free and unlimited competition except 
within certain predetermined grooves or groups. Custom and 
state regulation are far more powerful than competition, and 
status more decisive in its influence than contract Neither 
capital nor labour is mobile, and enterprising and intelligent 
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enough to shift from place to place. Wages and profits are fixed, 
and not elastic and responsive to change of circumstances. 
Population follows its own law, being cut down by disease and 
famine, while production is almost siationary, the bumper harvest 
of one year being needed to provide against the uncertainties of 
alternate bad seasons. In a ssocicry so constituted, the tendencies, 
assumed as axiomatic, are not only inoperative, but are acmally 
deflected from their proper direction. You might as wxdl talk 
of th^ tendency of mountains to be washed away into the sea, 
or of the \alleys to fill up, or of the sun to get cold, as reasons 
for our practical conduct within a measurable distance of lime." 
Much water has flown down the Ganges siiue Ranadc wrote and 
to-day we find that Indian Economic conditions are vastly similar 
to those of the West and the necessity for separate economic 
theories as applicable only to India is no longer felt. As General 
Economics is a study of mankind so far as his economic activities 
are concerned, its principles and theories with recjiiisiic modifica¬ 
tions wdll also hold good in India, because human nature is 
universally the same in fundamentals. Indian Economics cannot 
therefore mean simply the study of (kmerai kiconomics with 
illustrations from the Indian Economic life. It should really com¬ 
prise a close scrutiny of the applicability of principles and iheories 
of Political Economy in the general well-being of the Indian 
population. 

Scope :—Indian Economics, therelore, includes among other 
things a study of India’s natural and social environments, agricul¬ 
ture, land tenures, co-operative system and industries. Problems 
of her foreign and iniertial trade, money, banking, currenev and 
exchange and public finance will also come within the scope of 
our study. 

Definition and Scope of Pakistani Economics :—Pakistani 
Economics includes like Indian Economics a study of the cconomii' 
conditions in Pakistan with a view to exploring the possibilities 
of enhancing the economic well biaiig of the masses. 

After the division of India, Pakistan obtained very little of 
the ptevading industries and in consec]ucnce agriculture occupies 
the pre-eminent place in Pakistani economics. It may, however, 
be observed that attempts arc being made in Pakistan to develop 
industries and secure a balanced development of both agriculture 
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and industries. Although several blucprinijs have already been j 
drawn up, Pakistan will continue to have predominantly an agri- 
culmral interest in view of her vast agricultural lands, which are 
full of natural gifts. By harnessing properly her agricultural 
resources, Pakistan is likely to be a resourceful country from the 
economic point of \iew. because in modern days of international 
tiade, Pakistan can very well be an economically solvent country 
by exchanging her agricultural goods with necessary manufactured 
products. It will be a mistake to neglect her natural wealth by 
concentrating all attention on dubious industrial projects, especially 
at this stage, when the industrial development in any country is 
handicapped by lack of capital equipment, technical personhel, 
high prices, etc. 
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AREA AND ENVIRONMENT 

A.s we shall biise our esiimares on tlic 1941 cciksus, it is 
necessary to point out that India has now^ been bifurcaicd into 
India and iPakistan* Before division, India contained an area of 
about 1,581 thousand square miles and meavsured 2,000 miles from 
North to South and 2,500 miles from East to West. Of this the 
Dominion of India accounts for 1,220 thousand scpiare miles 
(including States) and Pakistan 361 thousand scfuare miles. Pro- 
\inces in the Indian Dominion comprise an area of 632 thousand 
square miles, while those of Pakistan 233 thousand square miles. 

The following areas arc included in the Dominion of Indui: 
Madras, Bombay, U.P., Bihar, C.P. and Bcrar, Assam (excluding 
Sylhet), Orissa, West Bengal, East Put)jab, Ajmer-Merwara, Anda¬ 
mans and Nicobar, Delhi, Coorg, Panth Piploda and States. Sind, 
North-West Frontier Protince, West Pinqab, East Benaal (in¬ 
cluding Sylhet), Baluchistan and Stares ha\e been incorporated 
in Pakistan. 

Population :—The total population of ibc Indian Dominion 
was shown at 319,016 thousand in 1941 and that of Pakistan 60 082 
thousand and the conesponding lignics m 1948 ni.iv be (‘stnirued 
at about 340,000 thousand and 76,000 thouvmd, iespecti\e]\. 

Geographical Location : -India is naturally situated in an 
extremely \a1uablc position for trade pin poses. She occu[)ics the 
centra] position of the cadern hemisphere and controls trade 
routes, branching out in all directions. Owing to her extensive 
seaboard, she is really invulnerable m maritime trade. She also 
bids fair to become the main artery for aerial navigation with 
the vast development of the air transport. 

Harbours s—In spite of a vast coastline, India possesses a few 
natural harbours which can accommodate vesdls of modern da vs. 
Barring Bombay, Okha and Cochin, all other ports on the Western 
coast become virtually inaccessible during the monsoons. I'he 
East coast is surf-bound and has no natural harbour. The 
harbour of Madras and Vizagapatam were built up at a great 
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ccm and atiempts are iiD\r being made to expand the Vizagapatam 
port. Calcutta is about eighty miles away from the sea and the 
{X)rt of Calcutta suffers in addition from the formation of sand¬ 
bars in the Hooghly, In view of India’s vast potentialities in 
international trade, it is imperative that we must develop more 
harbours and build up a suitable mercantile marine. 

Internal Transport As distinct from sea-lanes, India is 
internally intcr-connccted by Railways, Roads and Navigable 
Rivers. In addition to navigable rivers, the Northern part Of 
India provides facilities for construction of railways and toadk 
The Peninsular region in the South is rugged and possesses 
mountains and as such is accessible at great costs. 

It should be remembered that aviation is becoming increasingly 
important in both inland and foreign communications. 

Himalayan Regions of the North :—India is physically 
divided into three natural regions, namely, Himalayan Regions 
of the North, tiic Indo-Gangetic Plain, and tlie Peninsula lying 
South and bounded by Eastern (^hais on the East and Western 
(ihats in the West. 

ihe Himalayas contain some of tlie highest snowclad peaks 
in tlie world and attract a large number of tourists for their 
scenic beauties and bracing climate. They provide India with a 
natural frontier and are a great source of economic resources. 
I’hc Himalayan region contains ricli animal and fo;rest resources. 
It is also suited to tea plantations. By intercepting rain-bearing 
clouds of the South-Western monsoon, the Himalayan peaks pro¬ 
vide the plains with sufficient rain water. Most of the rivers which 
flow along the Indo-Gangetic plain derive their perennial flows 
of water from the melting of the snow oii the Himalayas, 

Indo-Gangetic Plain :’--The Indo-Gangetk plain is served 
among others by three important rivers, namely, the Indus,“Ganges 
and Brahmaputra. It is easily the most fertile soil in India and 
extensively cultivated with rice, wheat, sugar-cane, tobacco, oilseeds, 
tea. jute, etc. The configuration of the soil made easy the con¬ 
struction of railways, roads and navigable rivers. It is therefore 
no wonder that this region became the seat of the Indo-Aryan 
civilisation from very early limes. 

Deccan Plfi^teaii The Peninsular region is flanked on the 
East by the Eastern Ghats and on the West by the Western Ghats. 
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It m bounded on the North by the Vindhya and Satpura ranges* 
The Eastern and Western portions differ fundamentally from the 
geographical point of view. The Western Qhats consist 6i high 
mountains, which stretch nearly continuously throughout the 
region and access to inland from the sea is therefore difficult. The 
high peaks even intercept the rain-bearing clouds and this area is 
hence subjected to frequent drought and famine. The Eastern 
Ghats on tire other hand have low peaks which arc frequently 
broken by broad valleys which are interlinked widi the sea by 
rivers like the Mahanadi, Godavari. Kistna and Cauvery. This 
region is therefore extremely fertile and resembles the North. 
Cotton and Millets are grown largely in the West, while rice^ 
sugar-cane, oilseeds, tea, coffee, tobacco, spices, coconuts and 
cinchona arc extensively grown in the East. The Peninsula also 
contains large deposits of iron ores, manganese, gold, mica and 
lime. 

Soaaonti—Broadly speaking seasons in India may be classi¬ 
fied into three, namely, the Hot season before rains and it is 
usually dry with occasional tliunderstorrns. Next comes the Rainy 
season with freejuent downpours, but it is otherwise hot. Then 
follows the Winter with a northern wind and practically ilo raiuss. 
It should, however, be noted that wide variations in seasons are 
found in different areas. 

Soils: —Soils in India may be placed in the following four 
categories. The alluvial soils of the Peninsular India and of the 
Deccan Plateau contain the largest coverage and are most valu¬ 
able from the economic standjioint. Although lacking in nitrates, 
these have been found rich in phosphoric add, potash, lime and 
manganese and are largely suited to the cultivation of Khaiif and 
Rabi crops. The Kharif crop includes the set of crops which are 
sown in |une and harvested in Autumn, e.g., rice, cotton, bazra, 
etc., while the Rabi crop refers to wheat, barley, lirivsced, etc., 
which are sown in September, at the end of the monsoon, 
and reaped between January and March. vSoils of the Deccan 
proper and also partly of the river valleys of Bombay and Madras 
are known as the Trap soil of the Deccan. The principal vegetation 
of this area consists of jowar, bazra, millets and pulses. Crystal¬ 
line and laterite soils which are rather chemically poor prevail in 
the remaining parts of India* These are dry and so arc generally 
brought under cultivation with the help of irrigation. 
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not possible lo describe tbe dimate of India 
in a single word or phrase, because it varies $o widely from area to 
area. In India, both extremes of tropics and temperate atones are 
found. At best it can be said that the climate of India k largely 
scmi»tropicaL The Peninsula lies within the Tropic, While the 
indo-Gangetic Plain lies north of the Tropic of Cancer. Barring 
the coastline which is milder in temperature, the Peninsula is com¬ 
paratively hot, wlxile extremes of summer and winter are found 
over almost the whole o£ the Indo-Gangelic Plain. 

Climate influences greatly the economic life of a country;^,, 
l)i^crsities of Indian climate account for all kinds of vegetation 
cultivation, mineral products and animals in this country. 

It was argued at one time that tropicAi climates favour the 
earlier growth of civilisation, but are not suited to sustained 
development, because people* generally lose initiative ^nd tenacity 
owing to easy living, following natural resources. Living in a 
tera|x;rate climate is hard and rigorous ami is therefore congenial 
to the all-round growtli of an individual. There is no doubt some 
truth in the above statements, but it should be remembered that 
climate is only one of the factors in the progress of civilisation. 
The decay of the Indian civilisation was due to various other in- 
fluences and with the emancipation of India, we find that she 
again bids fair to be a leader amongst nations of the world. 

Rainfall t —Indian agriculture is mainly dependent on natural 
rainfall and consequently its importance on the economic life of 
the country can be well appreciated if w^e remember that 90 per 
cent of our population depend directly or indirectly for their living 
on agriculture. I'hc rainfall of this country is interlinked with 
the Monsoons, wliich are really large formations of sea breeze. 
Geographically India is part of the monsoon area of Asia and the 
monsoon season in this country is divided into South-W^st and 
North-East periods. The South-West wind after crossing the 
equator is deflected to the right. It begins from July and lasts 
nearly up to the end of September. It blows south-west over the 
Deccan, south over the Ganges Delta and south-east over the 
Ganges Valley. It gives maximum rainfall to the Himalayas and 
Western Ghats. The Indus basin receives scanty rainfall, be- 
cause it reaches there last and stays for a short period. The 
North-East monsoon brings north-east winds up the l^y of Bengal 
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from January and continues up to June. It may be pointed out 
here that die South-We$r monsoon is primarily important as it 
provides India nearly 90 per cent of her total rainwater. 

The Indian rainfall is seasonal, as compared with that of 
England, which gets rain throughout the year. Rain falls in this 
country in heavy downpours and causes thereby shortage of soil 
moisture, soil erosion and waterlogging. 

Different parts of the country receive rainfalls in diverse 
degrees, Otterrapunji in Assam has an annual rainfall of about 
465 inches as compared with less than three inches in parts of 
Rajputana and Eastern Punjab. 

The monsoons being responsible for rains account for diverse 
degrees of density of population in different parts of the country. 
AreAs in Bengal are densely populated owing to abundance of 
minfaJl, while Rajputana is sparsely populated due to scanty rain 
water. The monsoons may be said to have also affected social 
habits to a limited extent. People living in abundant rainfall areas 
obtain their food easily from fertile soils and are therefore likely to 
become idle in habits, as compared With those who arc accus¬ 
tomed to a rigorous life in areas where rains are scanty and 
uncertain. 

The following table illustrates the area, population and 
density of Indian Dominion and Pakistan. 


(In iliouwsands) 



Area 

Sq. Miles 

Population 

Density per 
Sq. Mile 

Indian Union: 

Provinces 

63tt 

230,204 

385 

Stales 

. 586 

88m 

275 

Pakistan: 

Provinces 

230 

65,600 

290 

States 

126 

4,378 

204 


PAKISTAN 



Pakistan includes Sind, North Western Frontier Province, East 
Bengal including Sylhet and Baluchistan and other States. 

Karachi is the natural harbour of Pakistan and the bulk of 
Pakistan’s foreign trade is confined to this port. Although Chitta- 
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goBg is in Ac process of being developed as a major port in 
Eastern Pakistan it suffers from the bars, which are lorAed in 
Ae Kamafuli* 

The five weatern rivers of Punjab flow down the lower reaches 
of the Indus into the Arabian sea* The Himalayan rivers are 
the feeders of imjx)rtant irrigation works of Punjab and SAd. 

Eastern Pakistan is endowed wiA set'^eral big rivers^ 
Padma, Brahmaputra, Megna, etc* 

The climate of Western Pakistan differs widely from that 
of Eastern Pakistan. East Bengal is a land of heat and damp, 
luxuriant vegetation, rivers, tanks, rice fields, coconuts, betelnuts, 
etc. It is densely populated by a mild race. Western Pakistan is 
most arid in summer, but has a bracing cold winter and grows 
barley and wheat extensively. It is inhabited by a virile and 
strong population. 

From the standpoint of monsoons, Western PakivStan has 
almost all the features of the Indus basin, while East Bengal 
posj!,esses nearly all the characteristics of the Ganges Delta. East 
Bengal is an area of unfailing rainfall, while Upper Sind and 
Western Punjab are areas of drought and cultivable with irrigatiotu 



CHAPl'ER III 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

Economic Importance of Forest* rank high 

amongst natural resources of India, Varieiies of forests arc avail- 
able in this country. Beginning from bamboos, fern, palm, teak^ 
sai, etc,, which are extensively developed in plains, the sub-tropical 
regions of the Himalayas and other hills arc dotted with pines, 
deodars, firs, chestnuts, oaks, etc. 

Forests possess great economic values in addition to their 
natural beauty. They provide India with useful produds like 
limber and fuels and also fumi,sh raw materials for manufacturing 
industries. By supplying fodder for cattle, forests help Indian 
agriculture. It has also been argued that if Indian cultivators can 
obtain adecjiiate supplies of fuels and woods from forests, there will 
be a great saving in narural manures, which are now profusely 
used as fuels. It is also vsaid that forests influence climate, humi¬ 
dity, moisture and temperature. They regulate flootls, soils, winds 
and rainfall to a certain extent. 

Forest Conservation and Administration :—In view of 
the importance of forests, it becomes necessary for everj Govern¬ 
ment to adopt a rational forest conservation j.>olicy. Indian forests 
were open *io free exploitation until about 1855, when (rovern- 
menial control wStaned. Conservators of forests were found at that 
time in Bombay and Madras. The Indian Forest Department has 
been growing since then and the Government policy classifies 
forests under four main heads, namely, (a) forests essential for 
climatic reasons, (b) suppliers of valuable timbers, (c) miiior tim¬ 
bers, and (d) pastures or proper grazing grounds. Sometimes a 
division has been made into Reserved forests in which anything 
done without permission becomes an offence, and Protected ones, 
where nothing is an offence unless specifically forbidden. In 
addition, there are Unclassed State forests in which there is little 
control of the Government. 

The main object of the Indian Forest Administration is to 
conserve forests from reckless exploitation and to maximise their 
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productive capacities^. Very often it comes in conflict with the 
Dcpartmmt of Agriculture, which feck that forest authorities are 
not duly sympathetic to agricultural needs. The Royal Agricuh 
tural Commission therefore recommended that diere should be a 
forest utilisation officer in every province, who should look after 
the development of forests. There should be a classification of 
forests into a major division under the care of commercial forests 
ami others required for physical and climatic reasons. The minof' 
division should include fuel plantatioUvS, village woodlands and 
wastes. They also recommended the transfer of wooded areas 
hitherto controlled by the Forest Department to village manage-' 
mem under Panchayais * or popularly elected representatives m 
found in the Madras Pr<^idcncy. It was also proposed by the 
Commission to msciuite a course in the agricultural colleges to 
pain new^ recruits in the Forc'it service to cultivate a close and 
genial touch with the Agricultural Department. 

'flic Forest Administration is now working with commend¬ 
able success. Researches in forcvsts were inaugurated from 1906, 
with the establish ment of the Forest Research Institute at Dchra 
Dun in tliat year. Since then many valuable researches have 
been made and the Department in co-operation with this Institute 
has succeeded in increasing the pnxluctivity of Indian forests and 
added considerably to better utilisation of forests and their pro¬ 
ducts, It is now alleged that still fuller utilisation of forests in 
India is being impeded by lack of proper transport facilities and 
Govcrnmcni’s attention in this direction is urgently called for. 

Forest Education 2 —Forest education in India started with 
the ffmnding in 1878 ol a Forest School at Dchra Dun, for the 
training of forest rangers, but with the establishment of the new 
Indian Forest ("ollcge, probationers are now^ being trailed directly 
for the Superior Forests Sciwices, The original Forest School, 
established in 1878, came directly under the Government of India 
in 1884, when k became known as the Imperial Forest College, 
wdiich trained Rangers for all provinces. In 1912 the IVladras 
Forest Cx>}legc was o|x*ned at Coimbatore, serving Madras, 
Bombay, the Cenpal Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the South 
and Central Indian States, the Imperial Forest College at Debra 
Dun serving the rest of India. The Madras Forest College was 
closed on 1st July, 1939, but was re-opned for Madras candidates 
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pnly in 1945. Kanger atudents fro]|n all parts of India are also 
being trained at Oehra Dun. Tlie College at Dehra Dun has 
been renamed as the Indian Forest Ranger College. The new 
Indian Forest College for the training of officers for the Superior 
Forest Services was opened in 1938. 

Forest Areas: —^That the total forest areas are unevenly dis¬ 
tributed throughout India i$ illustrated by the following table, 
which includes figures made approximately to 1947-48. 


Province 

f 

Reserved 
forests 
(sq. miles) 

' 

Protected 
forests 
(sq. miles) 

Unclassed 
(sq. miles) 

Total 

(,q.mUe») 

Madras 

15,572 

93 

1 

15,665 

Bomba V 

10,563 

160 


10,72'^ 

Bengal ♦ 

6,344 

850 


7,194 

Ifnited Provinces 

5,243 

527 

431 

6,20 i 

Punjab* 

1,487 

.3,209 

823 1 

5,519 

Bihar 

1,355 

662 


2,019 

Orisssa 

1,395 

043 

1 1 

2,339 

Central Provinces 

19,431 



19,431 

Assam 

i 6,656 j 

’ 72 

15,172 

21,900 

NorthFrontier Province 

266 


1 D 

278 

Baluchistan 

1,745 

... 1 

473 

2,218 

AJmer-Mervvara . , 

73 



73 

Coorg .. ... j 

517 


1 '•* 1 

517 

6tod .. . ... , 

1,052 1 

‘85 i 

1 

1,137 

Andanians ., j 

1,498 


! 691 ' 

' 1 

2,189 

! 

To'ivi , 

’ “ “ '1 

73,197 1 

6,601 ' 

17,605 , 

97,403 


* Unclivideci. 


Forest Research The Forest School established at Dehra 
Dun in 1878 became also a recognised centre of forest research 
in 1906. In 1914 the first Forest Research Institute was opened on 
the Chandbagh Estate, Dehra Dun. The war demand for forest 
|>roduce emphasised the scope ajid need for extensive research. 
Flans were in consequence made for a new Forest Research 
Institute on the Kaulagarh (New Forest) estate and few^ miles 
out of Dehra Dun> and it was opened on the 7th November, 
192!9. The Forest Research Institute is under the administrative 
cibUtrol of the President. There are five main branches of forest 
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Lcswdi, namely. Silviculture, Pore$t Botany, Utili^sawn, Ento* 
mology anti Chemistry and Minor Forest Products. Much of 
the actual research work is, however, decentralised and done by 
local provincial silviculturists in the provinces and the Central 
Silviculturist co-^brdinates their work and acts as an information 
bureau on silvicultural matters. 

Forest Plroilocta t-^Forest produce is divided into (i) Major 
produce, namely, timber and firewood, and f2) Minor produce, 
int lading bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, resins, barks^ 
animal and mineral products, etc. The average annual Outturn 
of timber and fuel from all sources averages about 306 million 
cubic feet. In the Andamans notable developments have taken 
place. In the past, extraction of timber was done by elephant 
dragging and in consecpicnce a fringe of the forests could be 
touched. Attempts Were made in employing American methods 
of mechanical logging. The costs of extraction, however, by these 
means proved too high. Recently the problem has been salved 
by means of light tramways, the trains of trucks being drawn by 
elephants. It has been found {xjssible in tliis way to work larger 
and hitherto inaccessible areas of forests economically. Else¬ 
where in the sub-continent a great part of the trade in timber 
lies in the hands of contractors. 

Forest Industries: —Forest indUsStries employ a large number 
of jxiople in India and Pakistan in addition to the jungle popula¬ 
tion, which is directly dependent on the forests and the large 
numbers of wood-cutters, saw^yers, carters, carriers and raftsmen, 
Carpenieis, wbeel-wrights, coopers, boat-buikJcrs, tanners, rope- 
makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-matkers, and many other classes 
of skilled labourers make their living out of forest produce. It 
is estimated that over a million jieoplc are so employed in the 
two Dominions and nearly a further half million in the States. 
With the opening up of the forests, the extension of systematic 
working, the wider use of known products, and the possible 
discovery of new^ products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of India and Pakistan may 
be confidently airticipatc'd in the future. 

Foreat RiJvmwMwi s^The growth of forem revenue, expends 
lure and surplus during the past 70 yeairs in India and Pakistan 
has been steady. Gross revenue amounted to about Rs. 299 lakhs 
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a year for both Domimcm^. The followmg table il!«strate« the 
revenues, exwndituret; and uirpluses: — 


Year Revenue 

j958*S9 3,00,97,367 

1939- 40 . 3,02,02,818 

1940- 4) . . 3,71,03,052 


Expenditure Surplus 
2,3lJO,43S 69,66,932 

2,27,44,245 74,58,573 

2,37,63,614 133,41,438 


Sources of Power :-~*Goal, woods, oil, alcohol and water are 
the chief sources of power in India, As the importance of power 
is vita! in national economy, it is useful to appreciate the povv<r 
potential of India, Coal, woods and oil resources of India have 
been discussed elsewhere. Investigations arc now ])rocceding to 
devise scientific method of deriving alcohol from coal on a tom- 
mercial scale. With a number of big rivers and vast mountain 
ranges, India possesses vast potentials of water power. Pandit 
JawaharlaJ Nehru aptly remarked, see in the Himalayas the 
greatest reservoir of power in the world.’' Water-powder may be 
available in India from the rivers anti by storing rainfall by 
construction of dams. There are already some hydro-electric 
power schemes working in India and they utilise mainly river 
waters. The first hydro-electric installation was instituted by the 
Mysore Durbar in the east on the Cauvery river at Sivasamudram 
in 1902. A similar project was set up by the Kashmir State in 
the Jhelum river. The 1'ata Industries Ltd., started a number of 
major hydro-electric projects along the Western Ghats in Bombay. 
The first of these was started in 1915 around l.onavala. Then the 
Andhra Valley Power Scheme was inaugurated in 1922. There is 
another similar project styled as Nila-mula, which was set up in 
1927. Out of the total electric energy generated in India per 
month of 397*751 million kilowatt-hour, Tata hydro-electric 
schemes account for about 96 million units per month while the 
aggregate of all hydro-cicctric projects is shown at about 201.905 
million kilowatt-hour. The Mandi scheme of Punjab came 
into operation in 1933. Madras started the Pykara hydro¬ 
electric scheme in 1933, the Mettur Irrigation project and the 
Papanasam hydro-electric scheme. The power stations of the 
Mysore vState at the Shimsha Falls and Jog Falls arc also 
im)X)rtani. The Hyderabad Government has also a few sSimilar 
projects working. It may be mentioned here that cheap power 
produced under these schemes has benefited both industries as 
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I well m agriculture by improi?iug imgatiua The 

Government made a compreheuAwe hydrographic survey of India 
in 1918 according to the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission and envisages vak potentialities of India in this 
direction. 

It is gratifying to observe that our National Government has 
already embarked on four large river valley projects, namely, the 
Tungabhadra in Madras, the Bhakra Dam in East Punjab, the 
Damodar Valley in Bihar and West Bengal and the Hirakund 
Dam in Orissa* These schemes ate meant for the conservation 
and utilisation of the water resources of the country for purposes 
of flood control, irrigation, power generation, navigation and 
allied facilities. It has been urged that the completion of any 
one of these four projects will provide enough power to begin 
>scvcral heavy industries of economic as well as strategic signi¬ 
ficance. 

ii may be observed that the Goverument has established the 
Indian Bureau of Mines to plan the exploitation of mineral 
resouu'es and continued attention is being paid to physical pros¬ 
pecting tor minerals, oils, cic. The Central Electricity Commission 
has been entrusted with the task of preparing an electricity code 
and rc\ise the Indian Electricity Act of 1910. 

Agricultural Products *—A large t^ariety of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts is found in India owing to varying climates and soils. Rice 
is gro\Mi chiefly in West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and on a limited 
scale in Bombay and Madras. Wheat is largely cultivated in 
north-vest of India, while millets like bajra and jowar are con¬ 
centrated in Bombay and Madras. Barley is found in United 
[ Provinces and Bihar, ragi in Madias, United Provinces and 
I Bombay, mai/e in Bihar, Orissa, East Punjab and United Provinces 
L and gram in East Punjab, Bihar, Orissa, United Provinces and 
f Central Provinces. Linseed, sesamum, mustard, rape, castor* 
1 gingclly seed, groundnut, etc., are chiefly grown in United 
[ Provinces and Bombay. Jute is cultitated in West Bengal, Orissa, 
I United Provinces and prospects of growing jute in Travancore 
i and elsewhere are being investigated. Cotton is cultivated in 
I Bombay, Berar, East Punjab and Madras. Sugar-cane is cultivated 
^ throughout the country especially in United Provinces, coffee in 
Madra<^ and Cootg, tea in Assam, West Bengal and Madras and 
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<jmidimeDts and spices in West Bengal* Bombay and Madras^ 
C^inm is extensively cnltivated in United Provinces, tobacco in 
Bihar, West Bengal, Madras and Bombay, fodder crops in United 
Provinces and East Punjab, cinchona in the southern parr of India 
I and rubber in Madras and Assam. 

Animal Reionrceai— A great variety of animal species is 
found in India. Animals arc immensely helpful for our agricul¬ 
ture, which is neitlicr mechanised nor modernised. Buffaloes and 
cows yield milk. The bullock is useful as a draught animal and 
in the field. These animals along with goats and sheep provide 
Indian cultivators with practically all his manures. Donkeys and 
camels arc chiefly utilised for pur|x>ses of transport. Numerous 
kinds of fish are available and it is one of die principal diets of 
lire people of West Bengal, Assam and Peninsular regions. 

Pakistan : Agrictiltnral Products:— Bice is grown in Eastern 
Pakistan and to a certain extent in Sind and West Pun]ab; 
wheat, miller, barley, maize, gram, cotton and fodder crops in 
Western Pakistan; condiments and spices, tea. tobacco and jute 
in East Bengal, sugar-cane in Eastern and Western Pakistan. 

Baluchistan is perhaps the only place in the world where 
grapes are sold at a penny a pound. The different kinds of soil 
found in the Indus Valiev, the niountains and vallevs of the 
Frontier Pro\iDce, and the plateau of Baluchistan enable Paki¬ 
stan to grow almost every variety ol Euro|>ean fruit and 'egc- 
rable, in addition to many others peculiar to Pastern countries. 
The North Western PVontier Province is known as Pakistan's 
California because it has the same latitude, elevation and varia¬ 
tions in climate and produces the same varieties of fruit as 
California. The total area under fruit cultivation is about 
M)9M) acres (200,000 in liasi Bengal, 150,000 in West Punjab, 
50,000 in Sind, 8,000 in Baluchistan and 1,500 in the NWTP) 
and the annual produce is estimated at 2,S(K),000 tons. Approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent of the fruit is consumed in Pakistan, between 
15 per cent to 30 per cent is canned and preserved and the rest, 
either fresh or dried, is exported to India and other neighbouring 
countries. Pakistan's fruit industry has a bright future. 

3ouit:es of Power:—Pakistan is very deficient in pow^r 
sources. Although in matters of forest fuels, she is fairly well 
placed, there is lack of coal, oil and electricity. Excepting smaU 
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depositjj of wl in Western Pakistan, whkh are workable at high 
costs, she has no other coal resources. At present there is some 
oil boring in Western Pakistan and the Burma Oil Company has 
been prospecting ojl at Shalda-Naddee area, adjoining Tipperah 
Hills. It is not possible to raise oil at Sitaktmd near Chittagong 
as oil tends to evaporate. 

Pakistan is also greatly handicapped in matters of electricity. 
Regarding the hydro-electric supply, Pakistan obtained abont 
2 per cent of the total generating capacity of the whole of India* 
biu her share in electricity generated by oil comes to 23.8 per cent 
of the toul and by steam to 4,7 {>er cent. Pakistan is therefore 
not well placed in regard to the supply of electricity, as her share 
of installed capacity is about 5.4 per cent of the total installed 
capacity of the undivided India. The total installed capacity of 
generating plant in India v about 1,181,752 kilowatts and in 
Pakistan 69,027 Ulonatts, 

Ir is gratifying to observe that the Pakistan Government has 
undertaken to develop various hydro-electric projects. The Rasul 
Hydel Scheme for the development of 22,0<K) kilowatts of electric 
power is being coovstructed. Work has begun on a Rs, 10 crore 
project of damming the Kabul River in the gf^rges at Warsak, 
20 miles nortli-west of Peshawar and immediate expansion is in 
progress on the existing Malakand scheme, which in the last 
10 years ^ has played a great part in the advancement of tlie 
Pathans. 

This first hydro-clcctric power Station of the North-West 
Frontier Province, which is now being doubled in capacity, lies 
in picturesque surroundings at Jabban on the west bank of ihe 
Dargai Nullah, immediately below the famous Malakand Fort, 
72 miles from Peshawar, Construction has also been" ordered of 
another 15,000 KW plant, a replica of the Malakand, on the 
Upper Swat Canal near Dargai. The new Dargai plant, when 
completed in 1951-52, will be merged into the Malakand Hydro- 
Electric Scheme, and will, like Warsak, J^upply surplus power to 
towns in West Punjab. The possibility of generating electricity 
dt Malakand was first recognized some 35 years ago by irrigation 
engineers, who proposed the driving of a tunnel under the 
Malakand pass to take the waters, of the Swat river into a eanal 
for fertilizing the Mardan valley. When this tunnel was 
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% ^eted it was evident that hy ewending it by anodter half a mile, 

i ' a natural fall of some 2S0 feet could be devdoped for the produc¬ 
tion of dcctridty. Sanctioned in 1934, th^ Malakand Hydel 
Scheme took four years to build at a cost of Rs. 1,14,87,602, and 
,was formally opened on Afnil 23, 1938, by a former Viceroy of 
India, Lord Linlitiigow. The designers left ^ce for three more 
generating sets for future development. One of them is expected' 
to be installed and commisstonai by June, 1950, and another in. 
the December of the same year. On the installation of these 
two sets, the power station will give 16,000 KWs of energy in 
addition to the standby plant which is capable of yielding 
3,260 KWs. Power at Malakand is generated at 11 KW and 
stepped up to 66 KW'^ and transmitted by a double circuit line 
to Mardan and thence by a single circuit line to Charsadda, 
Risalpur, Nowshera and Peshawar, So far 6.S important towns 
and rural centres in the districts of Peshawar and Mardan and in 
the Malakand Agency have been served by the scheme. But now 
the 66-KW’ transmission has been taken lo V^ah in West Piiiijnb 
and towards Haripur in the North-West Frontier Province. By 
the end of March, 1949 the Wah Cement Works will receive 
energy from this province. The same line will supply power to 
the Steel Alloy IPIant to be installed at Wah by the Pakistan 
Government. Service to Haripur town and fhe Central Jail will 
begin by June this year. A 33-KW transmission system for Swabi 
and Saidu Sharif, capital of Swat State, is also contemplated. 

The requirements of Western Pakistan arc much more than 
the Malakand or Dargai plant will produce. In order to meet 
the greater part of West Punjab’s demand for energy, Warsak. 
an ideal site for medium size dam on the Kabul river, has been 
sdected for giant hydel works, which will bring revolutionary 
changes in the life of the people of the North-West Frontier 
Province and the tribal areas. The Warsak project is expected to 
cost about 16 crores, including transmission lines through Peshawar 
to Rawalpindi, where power will be delivered in bulk to West 
Punjab. 

A most welcome feature of the Warsak Scheme is that it 
will jUrovidc water for the irrigation of nearly 60,000 acres on the 
right bank of the river west and south of Peshawar, belonging 
to the Mullazai and Afridi tribesmen, and 5,000 acres on the left 
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bckttjgittg to tJie MohmaiwJis. Besidtee «upplytof energy to West 
Punjab, powear will be made available for tubewell devd,opment 
in die feartile Kobat valley, where large subterrane^ supf^s of 
water are known to exist at reasonable depth, and for eXtoasive 
industrialization in the North-West Frontier Province. 

The Malakand Hydel Scheme linking the Frontier Province’s 
power supply to the West Punjab grid has been inaugurated. 
This is the first major hydel project to be put into effect in West; 
Pakistan and is only tlie beginning of a series of hydel extensions 
which are to supply electricity to the West Punjab, now dependent 
■on the Jogendranagar generating station for its power. 

The Government of Pakistan also proposes to construct the 
KamafuU hydro-electric scheme in East Pakistan at ati early date. 

The units of electric energy generated and sold in India’ 
and Paki.stan are illustrated by the following table: — 
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’Excluding Railvray, Md.tar\ and Fuior\ Power Stations Choir Power Station* being micrconncaed with the Tata Power 
System, has been included 

f At the end of period ^ Includ m purchtsts fri^m n»ni electne utilities ^ Figures from January, 1948 relate to India only 




CHAPTER IV 


MINERAL RESOURCES 

Econonuc Signilicanoe of Mineral Rewrarccn *—^India is 
vastly rich in mineral resources, which are deemed to be sufficient 
for the growth of a number of metallurgical industries in this 
country. Our mineral deposits remained practically negleaed up 
to early eighties, when it was a popular misconception that India 
was poor in mineral resources. The wars of 191448 and 1939-45 
gave a great fillip to the development of our ^ mineral resources. 
The Indian Industrial Commission of 1918 commented that 
mineral deposits of India can easily sustain most of the key 
industries, barring those which require \anadium, nickel and 
molybdenum. The following table illustrates tlie economic Value 
of India’s mineral dejxisits: — 

1945 

Value Rs. 

Antimony 
Apatite 
Asbestos 
Barite 
Bauxite 
Bentonite 
Beryl 

Btiilding materials 
Calcite 
Chromite 
Clav 
Coal 

Copper (Refined) 

Corundum 
Diamonds 
Feldspar 
Fluorite 
Fuller’s Earth 
Cold 


1,32,640 

5,240 

78383 

4,26.946 

1,31,314 

70 

2,062(b) 
2,62.57,669 
5,535 

6,77,572 • 
20.34,211 
32,81,09,008 
83,70,000 
1,85.506 
1,79,835 
9,364 
3,506 
2.11,943 
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Graphite 

1945 

Value Rs. 

1.29,386 

Gypsum 

4,26,206 

Limenite 

13,34,293 

Iron— 

Pig Iron 

2,70,98,880 

Steel 

24,11,27,760 

Kyanite 

2,91,580 

Lead 

11,211 

Manganese Ore 

48,20,328(c) 

Magnesite 

4.43,673(c) 

Mica 

2,44,77,312(d) 

Monazite 

65,433 

Ochres 

2,63,846 

Orpiment 

544 

Petroleum 

1,35,28,033 

Natural Gas Gasoline 

855 

Ratile 

1,03,593 

Saltpetre 

1,09,815(d) 

Sapphire 

1,924 

Salt 

3,14,86,180 

Silver 

48.622 

Steatite 

5.61,577 

Sulphur 

Wolfram (Tungsten Ore) 

40,869 

Zircon 

35,746 

Tor\L 

74,71,93.444 


<fo) Excluding ihe \ 4 \ 11 c ot 90 tons 

(c) Fob valuer at Indian ports 

(d) Export \allies* 

Corf !—Coal is easily the most impoitant niineial m India. 
The Indian coal industiy began to develop from the second half 
of the last century with the growth of the Indian Railway systems, 
which initially depending upon impoits of foreign coal made 
increasing demands upon indigenous supplies. At present, the 
Indian Railways depend not only upon the supplies of Indian 
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coal» ait alai* the largest <?ttst£aii»& of the d9ti|ittry*8 taal 
indostry and some of the largest coiicries are owned ««d WtoN^gcd 
by the Indian Railways to serve their own requirements. Indian 
c^fidds were originally devdoped by Joint-stock companies widi 
British capital, ownership and management. Although at present 
Indian capital, ownership and management are largely employedi 
the British element invdved in the Indian coal mdustry is even 
now quite considerably important. The phenomenal growth ^ 
this indigenous industry may be illustrated by the fact that ln*Ra, 
mined coal of r3 million tons in 1884, while the present mined 
tonnage was shown at 26 60 million tons, valued at aboth 
Rs. 39 89 crores in 1948. It is estimated diat private capital 
exceeding Rs. 9 crores has been invested in the Indian coal 
industry. ^ * ’ 

The internal tonsumpuon of coal has been fast increasing 
with the det'elopment of Indian industries and die requirire 
internal demand may be put at about 32 25 million tons, rkitig 
to about 41 53 million tons by 1956. The following table illus¬ 
trates the internal consumption of coal: — 


(In thousand tons) 


Rail^\ay8 


10,540 

Admiralty 


5S0 

Bunker 


J.340 

Cbtton Mills 


2,010 

Jute Mills 


500 

Iron and Steel 


3,130 

Brick and Tiles 


353 

Cement 


890 

Paper Mills 


420 

Port Trust 


163 

Inland Steamers 


442 

Tea Gardens 


153 

Collieries and Wastages 

Other industries and domesdc 

4,239 


ToTAt 

24,730 
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AN0 ^AKISTAKl ECONOMICS 


f In addition to mee&ng internal demands^ Indian coal hus 

an cxprt market In the past, Indian coal was competing 
with forcigji imports especially from England and South Africa 
ip the domestic market, but it is now gratifying to observe that 
our domestic requirements are now fully and exclusively satisfied 
with indigenous supplies. In view of the fundamental importance 
of this industry as the supplier of industrial fuels, it is impera¬ 
tive to take active steps for its maintenance in a healthy condition. 
Amongst others, it is necessary to expand overseas markets for 
Indian coal and encourage by-products like tar, synthetic petrol 
and fertilisers and develop coal distillation and’ dyc-stufts 
industries, 

Diatributian of Coal Mines Coal resources are unevenly 
distributed throughout the country and are largely concentrated 
in West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (the Gundwana coalfields^ 
'tliere are big mines also in Central Provinces, Assam and 
Hyderabad State, Rajputana, Central India and Bikanir also 
mine some coal. The discovery of new coal deposits has been 
reported in Uridhachalani and Ciiddalore in Madras and thi^ 
coalfield is expected to start mining at an early date. It is 
estimated to yield about 100,000 tons a year in three or four 
years’ time. 

Tb^ Coal Industry and the State j—T he state control in 
this basic indiKstry is necessary and the Gd\ eriimcm of ludta 
have bc^en gradually cMcnding their sujx'rvision o\cr tarious 
asjrects of this industry. The Indian Coal Committee was 
appointed in 1924 and it agreed unanimously that cjuality and 
price should be properly regulated. It therefore recommcnflcd 
the establishment of a Coal Grading Board, whose certificates 
would be good regarding the c|uality. This Board was formed 
n 1926. 

Sir Lewis Fermor, Director of the Geological Surtey of India, 
sounded a warning in 1936 that India was fast exhausting her coal 
■esources which were estimated at about 4,500 million tons and 
)Ieadcd iot their conservatioti. The Government of India in 
onsequence appointed in 1936 the Coal Mining Committee to 
nvestigate this matter and it submitted its Rejwt in 1937. It 
ecommended that stowing should be adopted as a means of 
onserving coal of good qualities, while second class coal stocks 
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are iiBlimited ill Inctia. The ac<?ordi%ly pa«$ed tlie 

Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act in 1939, which anthotiBCd the 
Mining Inspectorate to enforce stowing whether necessary and 
ensure the safety of underground workers by construction of 
protective works. The Act also created a fund by levying an 
excise duty on coal and coke to be utilised for stowing purposes. 
The Coal Mines Stowing Board has been instituted to enforce 
the Act and look after proper utilisation of coal resources. 

India's reserves of all workable coals down to lOOO feet depth 
have been calculated by the Geological Survey of India at 20,000 . 
million tons, and of good quality coals down to a depth of 
2,000 feet at 5,0(X) million tons. Reserves of coking coals for 
metallurgical use are computed at 1,500 million tons, of which 
only a portion, about 50 per cent, may be quarried. The known 
reserves of good coking coal, suitable for metallurgical piurposes 
were estimated by the Indian Coalfields' Committee in the 
neighbourhood of about 7tK) to 750 million tons. 

The Indian Coalfields' Coxnmittce submitted its re{X)rt some¬ 
time towards the end of 1946. It made recommendations in 
regard to the acquisition of mineral rights, the appointment of a 
ronimittee to draw up a plan for coal production and transport, 
invesiigation into fragmentation of holdings, encouragcmetit of 
sand'Stowing operations, the abolition of excise duty on cOal, the 
cieadon of a Department of Fuel and Power and the setting up of 
a National C.oal Commission, In regard to nationalisation the 
Committee expressed the opinion that while the principle was 
sound in itself it was impracticable until the mineral rights were 
acquired by the State, The Government'of India has decided to 
set up a National Coal Commission. 

In order lo meet tlic coal shortage, the Indian? CoalfiekN* 
Committee set an annual production target of 32,250,000. llie 
mechanisation of coallieries is urgent to step up production, but 
mechanisation depends on transport which is the most important 
single problem, facing the industry. While 3,582 wagons are 
needed per day to transport 32 million tons from Bengal and 
Bihar the railways have been able to commission only about 
2,700 wagons a day. The Government are meeting the transport 
problem by laying out more railway lines and the remodelling of 
stations and marshalling yards. 
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^ The decision of tht Government of India to appoint as 
Committee to advise on the measures to be taken for the conserva¬ 
tion of metallurgical coal will be welcomed throughout the 
country. The extent of Indians working reserves of metallurgical 
coal have for long been the subject of controversy, and it is 
estimated that India's reserves of metallurgical coal are likely to- 
be exhausted within sixty-five years, if no steps are taken from* 
now onwards. The committee is to report by ISth June, 1949. 
The terms of reference to the committee are to review the publica¬ 
tions and recommendations of the Fuel Research Committee, 
Fuel Research Institute and other research organisations and 
recommend to Government what legal and executive action 
should be taken to implement such of the findings of the research 
bodies as are considered desirable for adoption. The committee 
will also consider and recommend what results can be achkwed 
through blending and washing of coal, and what measures are 
needed and the extent of the compulsion which is to be applied, 
both at the producers' and consumers’ ends, for conservation of 
metallurgical coal with suggestions for making, washing and 
blending economically feasible. The committee will ascertain 
what the existing difficulties, mainly arising out of transport 
limitations, are in the way of increasing the production of good 
quality metallurgical coal and how to overcome them. It will 
also estimate the likely increase in the amount of good quality 
metallurgical coal which tlie country will require in the next 
few years. 

Not mucji progress has been made in the utilisation of coal 
for the manufacture of synthetic oils or dye-stuffs. The Govern¬ 
ing Body of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research at a 
meeting in Febnuiry, 1948 set up a Committee to work out details 
of a scheme for the early establishment of a synthetic oil 
industry. Second and third grade quality coal would be used; 
this is an advantage as India’s resources in first grade quality 
coal are limited. 

The coal industry continues to be conmolled by the Govern¬ 
ment in matters of price, production and distribution. 

That the Indian coal industry requires urgent rationalisation 
is illustrated by the existence of 724 small collieries, which are 
uneconomic and raise less than 5,000 tons a year. 
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Tlie Miowiiig table illustrates tke produciwu *of tual in ludia. 
aiTid Paltistau* 


(In Tons) 


Year 

IncUan Union 

Pakisum 

1938 

28,136,996 

. , 

1945 

28,662,401 


1947 

26,769,000 

205,910 

1948 

26,595,533 

310,599 


Exports :- Thc following table gi\es» the statistics of cKpotts. 
of coal: — 


(In ’000 Tons) , 


1 

1 

1947-48 

1948-49 

April 

37-62 

33-71 

May . . 

24-31 

74-09 

June 

32-23 

72-18 

July 

46 43 , 

59-63 

August 

73-64 

119-01 

September 

30 82 

98-10 

October 

45 50 

108-36 

November 

32-75 

1C®'37 

December 

47-33 

149-50 

January 

31-87 


February ... 

39*86 


March . . 

42-73 
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Pakistan t Coal s—Coal raisings at present aie confined t0 
West Punjab and Baluchbtan iit Pakistan. 

Pakistanis annua} requirements of coal are estimated jM; 
about 3*3 million tons including 1*8 million tons for railways 
and TS million tons for industrial and other purposes* Pakistaifi 
will therefore have a deficit of ateut 3 million tons a year» wMtis 
should be imported. 


i 
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^ Pakistan's total coal reserves are estimated at only 6 5 million 
10m* The coal raiiSed in Pakistan is tertiary coal, whose high 
mlphur content makes it unsuitable for locomotives or mill 
feirnaccs. Pakistan will in consequence rely entirely on imports 
for good coking coal for metallurgical purposes. 

It is, however, gratifying to observe that the discovery of 
coal deposits has been reported at Panjsher near Kabul and in 
East Bengak 

Iron Ores t—Rich deposits of iron ores are available in India. 
The following table illustrates the distribution of iron ore^s 
throughout India: — 


Estimated Reser\ 
(Million toiivs) 


Bihar and Orissa Slates 

. . 8.000 

Mysore 

150 

Drug District, C*P. . , 

175 

Bastar State 

610 

Saiidur State 

100 

Madras (Salem and Trichinopoly) 

305 

J rr 

1 OTAL 

.. 9.340 


Iron ores are at present mined in the Singbhum district of 
Bihar and states of Keonjhar, Bonai and Mayurbhunj in Orissa, 
where recent discoveries also indicated a range of iron ores 
extending to over almost forty miles. Iron ores deposits are also 
being worked in Mysore at the Bhadravati factories* Indian ores 
which are being mined contain high grade hematites with trifling 
amounts of magnetite. Excepting a small amount, most of the 
mined ores are used for smelting in blast furnaces. 

Although Indian reserves of iron ores are about three quarters 
of the U.S.A*, the output is comparatively poor. About 2*75 
million tons were mmed in India in 1938, as compared with 
50 million tons in the U,S.A, 

The iron industry in India is pretty old and was founded 
long before any foreign imports reached this country. The 
indigenous industry has been making phenomenal progress. The 
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pr 04 uctioa of ifci^n o^m xo^ ftom 4,41374 toi^is ik 1S^^4 t<? 1340,84^ 
tXim in 194748. ; 

There are hardly any iron ore deposits M Pakistan. 

The following statistics of imports and exports of iron are 


given: — 
Imports: — 


Iron Ore— 

Quantity (Tons) 
Value (Rs.) 

Pig Iron— 

Quantity (Tons) 
Value (Rs.) 

Expoit^'. ~ 

lion Oie— 

Quantity (Tons) 
\ alue (Rs.) 

Pig Iron— 

Quantity (Tons) 
Value (Rs.) 


1946-47 

1947-48 

54 

539 

IK,951 

87379 


394 

71 

47,034 


20 


500 

■ 

8,505 

419 

2,275 

28,234 


Petroleum :—India produced crude petroleum of 66*97 million 
gallons in 1938 valued at Rs. 1,12,65»000, while the production in 
undivided India was shown at 97*45 millions in 1944. valued at 
Rs. 1,78,42,(XK). Asvsam is by far the largest and most important 
oil-bearing area in India. Fields in Assam contain less average 
crude, but more lubricating oil and wax. There is a large gas- 
show at Jawalamuklu in the Kangra district in East Punjab and 
some sources are also reported to exist in C. P. 

India is essentially dependent upon foreign imixirts for her 
mineral oil requirements, as shown in the following table :•«- 





Imports of Mineral Oils in India, 
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tt may tN 5 0 l»pei^€sd htem tibai: we have ^ oi^e tdlutety 
in I%hei to Amm. todia can a tot of liJtmney if nmto 
fefitneriei^ are iiiarteiJ here* because |rrkes of criftdte pewtotim being 
much cheiS^per than refined oil, we should be able to import em4^ 
oHs to large quantities. 

PiikiilJUQi t f^atmtontii i^The yield froth the Attock oH fields 
in Pakistan dedtoed horn 35 43 miUiou galtoua to 1941 to abour 
li'8i million gallons in 1946 and these fields are reported to 
signs of exhaustion, following the small thickness of oil source 
beds, 'fhere are some oil shows to Kohat Salt Range, at Curguri 
Oba in North Waziristan, in a pass on the borders of Beta fsihail 
Khan and Bannu district. Some gas*show$ are also reported to 
the Makran Coast and Sind and around Chittagong in East 
Bengal. 

Copper India produced copper of about 3,26,017 tons in 
1944, valued at Rs. 67,28,000. Excepting SI tons to Mysore, the 
entire copper was mined in the Stoghhum district of Bihai^>. 
India is deficient to this non-ferrous metal, because tlie total 
copper ores reserves were estimated at 8,52,300 short tons to 1938 
with an average assay value of 2‘88 per cent of copper. India 
manufactures about 6,(MX) long tons of fine refined copper in a 
year and this satisfies nearly 20 {>er cent of our requirements. 
The copper ife milled by the Indian Copper Corpotation Ltd., to 
their factories at Maubhaiidar, near Ghatsilla in Smgbhum. 
Almost all of this refined copper is converted into brass sheets 
and circles. 

Although some copper ores of low quality have been located 
in Darjeeling in We.st Bengal, Kumaon and Garhwal in U. P„ 
Kangra Valley in East Punjab and in Madras and Central India, 
their economic working has not yet been proved. 

Indian copper is nickliferrous in quality and to consequence 
its value as a conductor of elec^dty is nil It is however, useful 
as an allaying element 

India imports large quantities of copper, as shown in the 
following figures:”-- 

194546 1946-47 }9474g 

Quantity (cwts.) 307,^1 710*3l9 439,9» 

Value (Rs.) .. 1,59,22,824 4,33,30,347 3,74,99,703 

There are no known deposits of copper ore to Pakistah, 







Gold i"-“India prodaced gold of 3,21,134 fme ouace« in 1938,. 
at Rs. 3,04,75,000, whUe the total production amounted to 
1,88,206 fine ounces in 1944, but valued at the higher figure of 
Rs. 3,55,02,00, Indian production is about 3 per cent of the 
world's total output of gold. The main gold^producing areas in 
India are located around the Kolar Gold Reids in Mysore. Some 
gold is also produced in the Anantapur gold fields in Madras. 
Though the Nizam’s mine at Hum was opened in 1903, it closed 
its working since 1920. Negligible quantities arc also obtained 
by washing In Central Provinces and United Provinces. The 
production of abi>ut 4 ozs, in Punjab has been allocated to 
Pakistan. 

The following table illustrates the production of Kolar Gold 
Fields:— 
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1 

Mysore ... * 

11,805 

'' 1 

i 4.723! 

i 1 

' 

1 4723 

3,650 

i 4,683 

Reef .. 

8,080 

! 4,423' 

1 * *’ 1 


4,423 

4,480 

1 5,694 

Ooregiirn 

8,002 

1 2.255 

1 . . ! 


1 2,482 

1,962 

2,357 

Clcjui up 


227 



1 



f^ua<iycliwg 

11,580 

' 2,<J49 

' 3,4*10 j 

98 

3,017 

2,639 

3,892 

Totat. 

39,467 

14,577 

! 

1 3,410 j 

98 

1 14,675 

12,731 

! 

' 16,626 


Mica :—Mica is a key mineral and possesses .strategic import¬ 
ance, It is largely used as an insulating medium in the electrical 
industry. The manufacture of electric fans, cookers and irons 
requires block mka, which is imported from Brazil, Canada and 
U.S.A. and is also re-exported in the shape of fine splittings. 
Railways consume a large quantity for insulation and lepairs of 
electrical apparatus. Mica is useful for the development of wire¬ 
less telegraphy, radio communication, aeronautical engineering 
and motor transport. Sheets, tubes, washers and raps are made 
in the shape of micanite. Ground mica ivS utilised in paints and 
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coating aw^idon, as a lubricant in tbo mouMiii^ and vakands- 
idg of roo^ tyres, etc. Mica is also useful for decoration and 
medidnal purposes. 

India is the chief producer of mica in the world, contriboting 
about 70 per cent of the total ouq>ut. Bihar supplies about 80 pc* 
cent of India’s total production. Mica Us also found in the 
Nellore, Salem, Nil^i and Malabar district of Madras, Tonk, 
Jaipur and Udaipur States in Rajputana and Mysore. India 
produced dressed mica of about 1,59,581 cwts. in 1943 and about ^ 
2,50,000 workers arc employed in the industry. In view of the 
importance of this mineral, the Government have been gradually 
extending their control over this industry. The Mica Enquiry 
Committee emphasised the importance of griisding ifti India. The 
indigcnoxis consumption is estimated at about 5 per cent of our 
total output and the balancse is exported, as illustrated below 


Quantity (cwts.) 
Value (Rs.) 


1945-46 

125J031 

2,45,38,615 


1946-47 

185,278 

3,00,08,940 


1947-48 

256,359 

5,65,23,242 


Although there are reported to be some deposits of mica in 
the Hazara district and Chitral State of Pakistan, the mining of 
mica m Pakistan has not yet been undertaken. 

Manganese Ore :—^Manganese is an important mineral and 
prmcipally used in the manufacture of iron and steel* dry cell 
batteries, chemical, glass and ceramic industfies. It is also useful, 
for medicinal purposes. Its alloys are widely used. India is one 
of the principal producers of manganese ores in the world and 
contributes about 30 per cent of the total output. Although the 
quarrying of this mineral started in Vizagapatam in Madras, 
Balaghat, Bhandara and Nagpur districts of the Central Provinces 
produce at present about 70 per crait of India’s aggr£|pite outturn. 
It is also mined in the Sandur Sate of Madras, Bomlbay, Mysore, 
Bihar, Orissa and Central India. Reserves of this otc in Indk 
are estunated at about 10 to 20 million tons. The total Indian 
production was shown at 370,9^ tons in 1944, compared t^dih 
967^929 tons in 1938. , 

3 
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India expom nearly 9S per cent of tor tcMial ontp^t^ m$hlf 
to the U.S.A* and U4K. Export figures are r^^roddced bciow;— 

1945^46 1946^47 1947-48 

Quantity (Toni) . . 184,681 461,^ 526,146 

Value (Ei-) ... 65,34,100 1,84,14,344 2,48,64,232 

The industrial panel on non-ferrous metal industries cm- 
pbadlied the importance of increasing the exports of ferro¬ 
manganese rather than manganese ores. India manufactures at 
present about 20,000 tons of ferro-mangatiese per year. There 
^re no known deposits of this mineral in Pakistan. 

Bauxite i—Bauxite is mainly used for the extraction of 
alumina, which is required for the preparation of aluminium by 
electrolysis. It is also utilised for making aluminium salts, e.g., 
alum and aluminous. It is also useful for the manufacture of 
artificial abrasives and refractories. It is used as a filtering 

material for refining kerosene and paraffin wax and is also utilised 
by sugar refineries. 

Formerly most of the Inchan bauxite was bought by the 
petroleum companies and a limited quantity was used for making 
alum and aluminous cement. At present India is using bauxite 
foe tbte manu%cture of aluminium, whose production from both 
Inxiian bauxite and imported alumina is estimated at about 
2,400 tons, satisfying 30 to 40 per cent of our requirements. 

India produced baUxite of 13,893 tons valued at Rs. 1,31,000 
in 1945 compared with 8,243 tons worth Rs, 22,000 in 1933-38. It 
is firgely found in Kapadvanj in the Khaira district of Bombay, 
Certain quantities are also available in the Jamira Pat Plateau and 
Eanchi distrias of Bihar, Kami in Jubbulporc district and Central 
Provinces. Indian bauxite is associated with laterite and contains 
nearly 55 per cent alumina contents. Pakistan possesses no 
known deposits of this mineral 

Qnxxniite t--India produced 39,555 tons of chromite in 1944, 
compared with 22,257 tons in 1938. It is located in Mysore, 
IShan Orissa and Eastern States, 

It i$ used for the production of various alloys of chromium 
with iron, nickel or cobalt Fcrro-chrome and cl^omium tteri is 
also prodnc«3d with this mineral It is also usefetl for making 




ditQtoe kldts atei ctoime lefoctdi^. Tb^ )»Mnl |» i0m w«ei 
$or th« j^6Q«i«iciiGmi salts, chfooiates, biehr<)tuatQ« «0^b«a aW 
potasaiiwnj and i« adlMCci in tanning, dyeini: aftd.jdgBicrtt-iBridng 
laKMsesm, 

Indk used to export the entire quantity isefenie tlic arar, iJtot 
now consumes about 10,000 tons, 

Hi^ grade dimmium ores are located at Hinduba^ aw|, 
Khanozai in 'North Eastern Baluchistan in Fakistah. The dia* 
covtay of chromium with a monthly out^t of about 2,000 tons 
has been reported in Baluchistan and Kohat. 

Magnoaile s-^Indian production of magnesite rose from 25,611 
tons in 1938 to 41,936 tons in 1944. It is found i*» *i«! wefl«known 
chalk MUs of dte Salem district in Madras ahd contains 97 per 
cent of magnesium carbonate. Deposits are also avaitable in Dod 
Kanja and Dod Kamr of Mysore. It is said that iraluablle 
deposits exist in the Siogbhum district of Bihar and in Idat, 
Dungarpur State and Ajmere-Merwara of Rajputana. Int&’s 
dqmsits are estimated at about several thousand million tons. 
It may be mentioned that magnesia can be manuhtcnired from 
‘magnesium chloride in sea water. 

|i The alloys of this metal are widely used in aircraft parts and 
in the manufacture of incendiary bombs. Its wires and ribbottS 
are utilised in the radio industry for degassing valves. 

Before the war India used to export the entire quantity. 
The importance of developing a magnesium industry in India 
should be duly recognised. 

Although some deposits of tihis thineral arc available in 
Baluchistan in Pakistan, they axe as yet not accessible. 

Gypsum j—The production of gypsum in India ‘% 08 c firom 
41,557 tons in 1938 to about 83,7136 tons in 1944. It is available 
mostly in Bikantr and Jodhpur States and Trichlnt^poiy df Madtaa- 
jSome deposits are also found in Gariiwai in United Provinces, 
ijaisalmer in Rajputaaa, Kashmir, Sirtaur, Kathiawar and Cnfchi 
j, It is utilised as a mtarder in cement and forms 2 to 5 per 
I cent of the limestone used and as such is an esseniM cmhttitafiiit 
teof cement. It is also used in the manufacture of manme sid^ham 
|of ammonia. Master of Paris is made from this mineral and it 
I serves as a valuable source of sulphaf. It is mtsatiraied dmt twtioft 





ifce process oi 3makpig sulphur and alumiua becotues a comiu^r- 
cial success, gypsum naturally occupy a position of great^ 
strategic value. As partition deprived In^a of Khewra gypsum, 
which used tp feed tlte Sindri fertilizer factory, IndiSi is searching 
for alternative sources of this material. Negotiations between 
Indija and Pakistan axe, however, proceeding for sale of Khewra 
gypsbm. The rich deposits in Pakistan are located in Jhelum 
dfotrict of West Punjab. There arc known deposits also in 
Baluchistan and North West Frontier Province. 

Titmiiim Ore x— Indian production of titanium mineral ore 
dedined from 252,220 tons in 1938 lo 100,794 tons in 1944. India 
is the largest source of world’s supplies of this mineral. It occurs 
largely in the beach sands of Travancore, where monazite and 
zircon sands are also found. There arc \a8t deposits of titani- 
ferrous magnetite in Singbhum and Mayurbhunj districts of Bihar* 
Ilmenite is also available in Rajputana, and bauxite deposits are 
reported to contain appreciable quantities of ilmenite. India 
exported 225,592 tons of ilmenite of her total output, of 251,220 
tons in 1938. 

Titanium is essentially used as an alloy in steel, copper and 
aluminium.^ It is also largely utilised in the manufacture of 
welding rods and in pigments, dyeing and ceramic industries. 
There is no deposit of this mineral in Pakistan. 

Barytes and Baritixn s —^India’s production of barytes and 
barium declined from 15,689 tons in 1938 to 15,299 tons in 1944. 
Deposits are found in the Cuddapah and ceded districts of 
Madras, Alwar in Rajputana, Jubbulpore in Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Eastern States. 

It is used in paints manufacture, oibwell drilling and in the 
manufacture of lithophone. It is also utilised as a filler in the 
paper, linoleum and rubber industries. The wireless industry 
uses barium alloys. 

Although there are some deposits in Kalat and Las Bela 
district in Pakistan, there is hardly any production. 

Saltpetre: —The production of saltpetre (in India) dropped 
from 3,599 tom in 1938 to 2,118 tons in 1944 and nearly the whole 
of it i^ exported. It is largely available in Bihar and United 
Provinces and is mainly used in the manufacture of glass, 
preservation of food and manurial purposes. The Indian kJnion 
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piodiKjtt alwt 3,^ mas aad Pakistan 5,109 «»», m<i«4y in 
W«s« Puajab- 

t—Liniestone and Kankar are iin|>oirta!K tnnldiQg 
pia w>r ia1 s . Limestones are also used for fluxing purposes in dm 
iron and sted industry, for lime and cement manufactures. 

Undivided India produced about S’21 million tons of lime¬ 
stones and Kankar in 1944. They are chiefly concentrated in 
Bihar, Eastern States Agency, Rajputana and Central Provinnjiis. 

It is said that reserves of this mineral are almost unlimited. The 
Indian Union produces about 2,717,796 tons and Pakistan 334,728, 
mostly in West Punjab, Sind, Kalabagh, Makarwil and Kohat 

Among other building materials, Trap is found in Bombay 
and Bihar, Granite in Bihar, Madras and United Provinces and 
Sandstone in Rajputana, Gwalior and Bihar. The total value of 
buildmg materials was shown at about Rs. 1,13,00,000 in 1938, 
compared with Rs. 2,50,00,000 in 1944. 

Antinumy Ores :—^Though antimony ore deposits are 
available in ihe Kangra district of East Punjab, they remafo 
unexploited due to transport difficulties. Other untapped sources 
are reported to exist in Chitaldrug distria of Madras, Bihar, 
Central Provinces and Hyderabad, although antimony cbntents 
of ores in these areas are not high. Pakistan mined about 962 
tons of this mineral in 1944, chiefly in the Chitral State. ** 

This mineral is useful for the manufacture of matches and 
ammunitions and for vulcanising rubber. It is also used for 
makmg alloys and polishing pottery wares. 

Other Non-ferroua MelaU t“India is rather deficient in 
the production of other non-ferrous metals. Deposits of Zinc 
exist in Kashmir. The mincj of Zawar in Udaipur which are np 
longer worked contain about 28 per cent zinc, 20 per cent lead 
and 40 ounces of silver per ton. Although it is an important 
metal used in galvanising and the manufacture cd brass, its pro¬ 
duction is insignificanr in India. It is tdso used as alloys and 
zinc pigments arc utilised in the paint industry. India iwroduces * 
only about 100 tons of lead, and lead deports are repotted to 
exist in Jaipur State and Bihar. Though India possesses deposits 
of Tin-stores, they are not worked in appreckble" quantities. 
There is one tin-plate company working in Tatanagar. Nickel 
deposits are unknovra. excepting that some occur as colisdtuents 
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'>(S. copper ores in Siag^^a) aa4 Khctri niiaes of Ja^ww. Sliver, . 
Gmpbite, AsbesttJS, Stotke, tJhina Clay, Ochres, etc„ afc al^ 
found in limited <|8U4«iit4tk!S. 

Paicistan does not nnne any zinc, lead or tin. 

Sntt. t'-'Jn addition to its vital necessity in everyday lifc*^ 
common salt serves as an important raw .material for the Alkali 
Industry, bcdacig mainly used in Le Blanc, Ammonia-Soda, Electro¬ 
lytic, (^tisde. Glass, Eeathor, Soap, Textiles, Paper, Ceramic, 
Epant^, etc It is extensively utilised in die manufecture of 
Soda Sulphate of Soda, SiBcate of Soda and Caustic Soda. 

It is widely used as a preservative and utilised in fish curing, 
dairying, pcking meats, etc. 

Although salt is mainly produced in India from sea water 
and Sambhar Lake, salt ranges are available in Mandi and 
Sultanpur. Salt is mainly manufactured in Northern India, 
Bajputana, Khargoda, Bombay, Madras, West Bengal, Travancore 
and Kathiawad. The major portion of salt in India is obtained 
by evaporation of sea water on the coasts of Bombay and Madras. 
Brine salt is obtained from the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana and 
salt is also brined on the border of the lesser Rann of Cutch. 

India produced brine salt of 1,650,000 tons and rock salt 
6,000 tons in 1941-42 and undivided India imported 232,000 tons 
iij the same year. The production of undivided India amounted 
to 1*86 million tons in 1944. India bids fair to be self-sufficient 
in salt supjdies, as the sources of salt production in India are 
inexhaustible. 

The question of making India self-sufficient in salt was 
referred to the Tariff Board in 1929 and it submitted its rejion 
one year later. It pointed out that Bengal consumed about 500,000 
eons of imported salt and although price was a determining fector, 
tlse Bengal market stressed the importance of "whiteness, evenness 
of grain and absence of moisture”. The Board recommended to 
Sie Government the possibility of a fuller development of a salt 
industry in the country and suggested the consideration of a 
reduction in railway freight on salt. The Salt (Additional) Import 
Puty Act was passed in 1931, levying an additional temporary 
import duty of 4^ annas per mannd on all foreign salt except that 
of Aden. This duty was renewed from year to year and the Supple^ 
menfary finance Aa of 1931 imposed a surchatge of 25 per cent 
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fin ^ mm o& salt il^iki^diQ^ ^ 

rfibfimoieek4at^»a» nf itte Salt Indtts^ CSaquiittce ^ 

A«sieitibly« additioBal duty was radoced to 2i|#lKtias |M$)r ti3iikO|34 
in 1936 tad das,duty was tmtunated in 193@* Hm jWigw«fi 
p^nductifin increased tom 1‘71 millioQ tons in 1930 to l"9S nu|^ 
ttms in 1935, foUowing the protection granted to ^ indOStry, wjMii 
imports decwsised tom 0-69 mMUcm toM to 0*^ million t&tm. 

The Government of India has hem taldng active sO^ tO* 
make the country self-sufficient in salt hy oolMn^ng local ptoiini^* 
tion. It is estimated that the Dominion of India mquites annually 
about 6,7540,000 maunds of salt, out of whidt about 647,00^000 » 
maunds wore manufactured in 1948, ctanpated widi 448,00,000 
maunds in 1947. It Is anticipated that dte country tdll be able 
to reach the target of self-sufficiency in 1949*. 

Pakistan is weU |daced in the producdon of salt. In addition 
to this manu&cture of salt by evaporation around ICarachi, salt 
is profusely produced in the Salt Range and the Kohat mme» in 
West Pimjab. The salt resources of Kohat are almost inexhaus¬ 
tible. 

The PSeseiit Ponticm cd Salt Industry tn Beiigdt 
(Undivuied) t—Twelve companies have been registered under 
the Indian Companies Act for the production of ^t and about 
eight of them have already started actual production. Five of 
these are in 24 Parganas, two in Midnapore and one is-In 
Chittagong. The total production of salt by these factories » 
about 22,500 maunds annually. The usual process of salt manu¬ 
facture followed by these factories is that followed in Burma. 
Only the Bengal Salt Manufacturing Co., Ltd., follows both the 
Burma and solar evaporation methods in a fifty-fifty ratio and 
claims that both the methods are economical and may be followed 
commercially in Bragal. 

Mr. Htt (Mr. C. H. Pitt, General Manager, Salt -Range 
Diviaon, Khewra [Punjab], was appointed to undertake the 
investigation into the possibilities of salt production in Bsaagal, 
Bihar and Orissa in 1932) did not consider die baas of manufacture 
practised during the days of the East India Company to belbf 
cottage type, as tihe method followed necessitated the oansiruaiwi 
of spcdal furnaces and the withdrawal of labour frmn iheit honxba. 
The present medtod invcdving use of Only two chMjm and ihh 
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cooking 8tove is, iiow^vor, conddet'ed by Mm to be of 
the cottage type. The present development of salt manufacture 
On a cottage basis is mainly due to concession afforded by the 
©andhi-Irwin Agreement of t93L Rural workers are in conse¬ 
quence permitted to produce salt in certain scheduled areas of the 
Coastal districts for domestic consumption. They are also allowed 
to buy and sell salt within these areas without paying any duty. 

Prospects of manufacturing salt in Bengal are examined from 
the standpoint of three processes; — 

(t) Burma mctliod, t.c., combined solar evaporation and 
artificial heating; 

(ii) Solar evaporation—Solar heat and wide velocity; 

(m) Vacuum pan evaporation by artificial heat. 

The first two methods are suitable for Bengal, 

Bengal salt is distinctly superior to salt imported from other 
Indian sources. Besides, fine boiled salt easily comparable to 
laverpool quality is also being produced here. 

Ancillary industries will economise costs of production of salt 
and are thus vitally connected with the development of salt 
industry. In this connection the question of the possibiliriCsS of 
manufacturing caustic soda and chlorine by utilising brine and 
of recovery of various salts may be usefully considered. 


Statistics of salt imports are reproduced below: — 



1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

Quantity (Tons) 

Value (Rs.) 

216,651 

1,79,59,547 

92,583 

74,22,312 

378,858 

2,87,46,645 

Share of West Bengal—- 



Quantity (Tons) 

Value (Rs.) 

216,651 

1.79,59,317 

92,393 

73,54,228 

362,683 

2,76,52,016 



CHAPTER V 

POPULATION 

Total POfMilation of India* —On the basis of the 1941 
census tlie total population of the Indiitn Union is estimated 
319,016,000 in 1941 and about 338,162,000 in 1947. The tot^ 
population in the various Provinces wras 230,207^000 in 1941 and , 
244,019.000 in 1947. 

In Pakistan the total population was estimated at 69,982,000 
in 1941 and 74,182,000 in 1947, while for Pakistan Provinces the 
respective figures are 65,602,000 and 69,538,000. The following 
table illustrates the distribution of population in the Indian Union 
and Pakistan: — 


INDIAN UNION. 


Names of Units 


Area | 

1 

Population 

Madras 


E2M00 sq. miles 

4,93,42,000 

lioinbay .. 

... 

sw.ooo „ „ 

2,08,50,000 

U, P. , 

.. 

50,000 „ „ 

5,50,20,000 

Bihar 


32ii000 »♦ 

3,63,40,000 

C. P. & Berar 


28,000 „ 

1,68,14,000 

Assam (exihiding Sylhet) ... 


im M 

75,05,000 

Orissa 


1,000 „ ,, 

87,29,000 

West Bengal . 


37,000 „ „ 

2,11,95,000 

East Punjab 


76.000 

t,27,0?v000 

Ajiner-Merwara 


70,000 „ „ 

5,84,000 

Andamans and Nirobai* 


1,06,000 „ ft 

34.000 

Delhi . . 


3,000 „ „ 

9,18,000 

Coorg . 


2,000 „ „ 

!,69*000 

Panth Piploda 

... 

30 ft ft 

5,000 

Twal 


6,32,030 „ „ 

23,03,07.000 

States 


5,88,000 „ „ 

8,88,09<06d 

31,90,16,000^ 

ToTAt 


12,20,030 „ ft 




ft 


n4‘, 
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FAtoSTAK 


Names of Unl|8 

Area 1 


Sind . 

4SL000 $d. miles 

45,35,000 

N.-W. F. P. ..., . 

14,600 „ 


30,38,0W 

West Ptmlab 

62.000 „ 

H 

1,57,17,000 

East Beagai {induding Sylhet) 

54,000 „ 

fjt 

4.18,10,000 

Baluctuma 

54.000 „ 

** 

5,02,000 

Total 

2,32,000 „ 


6,56,02,000 

States 

1.28,000 „ 


4330.000 

Grand Total ... 

3,60,000 ,, 

»♦ 

6,99,82,000 


ON^mily of Popolidtioii ^--’Amo^g the factors which io- 
flueaoe tiie density of population climate, soil, environment, 
j^Wnment, social structure and economic conditions rank high.. 
Normally, other things being equal, a country with rich economic 
resources will be able to support a large number of population 
per square mile. It is generally found in practice that' the density 
of population is very high in an industrially advanced country. 
An agricultural country normally can sustain a larger number 
per square mile as compared to a country either in a pastoral or 
hunting stage of development. Although density i$ closely asso¬ 
ciated with economic factors, it does not necessarily indicate 
economic progress. ThUvS for example Arabia and U.S.A. have 
nearly the same density of population, but their economic positions 
are aatirely different. The density of population of West Bengal 
is nearly higher than that of England, but the former is much 
pooifer than the latter. 

.. In the Indian Union, the density in Provinces per square 
mile was shown at 364 in 1941 and is estimated at about 386 in 
1947. Including Provinces and States, the density ‘ was 261 in 
1941 and is shown at about 277 in 1947. 

In Pakistan Provinces the density per square mile is estimated 
at 282 in 1941 and 299 in 1947, while the respective figures being 
194 and 205 for Pakistan Provinces and States. It should be 
remembered that almost 64 per cent of the total population of 
Pakistan is concentrated in East Bengal, which is allocated 25 per 
cent of the total area of Pakistan. The density of population is 
about 718 in East Pakistan, as compared wi^ 136 in Western. 
Pakistan. 
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table 1 


i 

Community 

British India 
(mUlio&s) 1 

(milllmit) 

Total 

f Scheduled Castes 
l^*"**^ 1 Others 


399 

$9 

48'8 


150 9 

55^2 i 

206-1 

Mmllms 

: 

1 79‘4 

' tH 

94 4 

Trlt>e$ . 


' 16-7 

^ 8^7 

25*4 

Sikhs 

4 2 

. 3-5 

12 

1 5 


Christiaas *. 

28 

dl 

Othem 

10 


51 


1 1 

! i 


388*9 


TABLE n 


1 

Muslims { 
(millions) j 

1 

Non-Muslims 

(mlllioiis) 

Muslims 

percentage 

1 

1 

Non-MuMinta 
percentage 
of total, 

Indian Union 

36*8 ) 

261-9 

—--—..*1 

12-3 

87-7 

Pakistan i 

51‘4 I 

19-6 

73*1 

26 9 

Hyderabad . . j 

2*1 

142 

12-2 

87-8 

Kashmir 

3*1 

0-9 

77-5 

22-S 


D^ribntkm of Populattoii between Towne «i4*Vilia8et*~* 

The distribution of population between towns and villages »» 
significant from die economic point of view. The concentration 
in towns is a sign of economic progress and diows the industtisi 
development of a countiT» while the cxuj^esdon d vdlagto 
exiubm economic badtwardness. The industriid {Ho^ess and 
economic prosperity of JkigJand are dearly disdosed a large 
number of popidatttm living in towns, whereas India's povcr^r is 
illustrated by a )wal 

area& 
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In the distribu.ti(in of population among rural areas is 

far than in urban sites. Alfaoui^ ifee census of 1931 

wealed an increase over 1921‘ 4n fhe urban population from 10-2 
|>er cent to 11 per cent of the total population and the census of 
1941 disclosed a further rise to 12’8 per cent, India's population 
aemains predominantly rural in character. Wlages absorb nearly 
87 per cent of the total population of the country. It may be 
mentioned here that the 1941 Census showed a rise of 81 per cent 
in the urban population over 1931 census’s figure against 15 per 
cent increase in the total population. The following tables 
illustrate the distribution of population between urban and rural 
areas and the growth of urban population:— 


TABI,E I 



Urban 

Rural 

j 

Population 

Percentage 

Populafioii 

Pei centago 

1 

] 

! 

(millions) 

of total. 

(millions; 

of total 

JDominioit of India . . 

41-0 

14 

2S7-0 

86 

Pakistan . i 

5'9 

t ^ 

65‘1 

92 

Hyderabad attd Kashmir 

2-5 

1 

1 

17 5 

! 87 


TABLE II 


Tear 

Rural 1 

Urban 

Year 

Rural 

Urban 

1891 

90'S 

9*5 

1921 

89*8 ^ 

10*2 

WI 

90*1 

99 

1931 

89 

11 

1911 

90'6 

9-4 

1941 

87 

13 


The urban population constitutes about 14 per cent of the 
total population in the Indian Dominion, as compared with 8 per 
-Cent in Pakistan, indicating the comparatively large growth of 
industries and commerce in the Indian Union, 

Though India possesses vast potentialities of town devdop- 
ment, it is necessary that we emphasise the importance of a 
requisite town planning on a^ ^ientific bask. Along with the 
growth of indiK^efv IndiiWcJip'^s sfamld be allowed to develop 

r 
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|>iitf il»dtt«iNii d Fopiilatioii neoiirtlii^ to Oconpaij^iw 

A^^icdtitare ifl die main occupation of tii^e population in mk 
coumry. Hioufli about 1<)*38 pet cent v^orkm are engaged to 
industries, about I S per cent is supported by organised mdustriea# 
tbe rest being occupied in unorganised industries* requiring simple 
implements or personal or buusehold duties. Tbe admtnistrttion 
and defence of the country absorb about If per cent. The 
j)ercentage of ppulation engaged in agriculture is higher to 
Pakistan than in India. 

Diftributioii of Populnlioit aocordtog to Sex and Ag^ 

In India, the population of males to femalea continues to increase, 
as illustrated by various censuses. There were 944) females pet 
every 1,000 males in 1931 and this number decreased to 93S in 
194). This preponderance of males is specially marked to the 
urban population, because of the migratory nature of Indian 
workers and the paucity of female employment in cities. Thia 
disproportion in our city population accounts largely for the low 
morals of the urban working class. 

The percentage of female workers to the total female popula¬ 
tion has been worked out at 25 to this country. 

Various causes have been assigned to this malproportion of 
our population. As a deficiency of female births is a universsil 
phenomena, this is corrected in other countries by the higher 
infant mortality among males tl|an in the case of females, but 
Indian conditions favour a krger mortality among females. Ere 
long female children were regarded to this country as a burden 
due to dowry systems. The Purdah"" system is unhygienk. 
Maternal mortality is very high to India and was ^own at 24^05 
per mtUe, This is again due to the fact tliat girl wives start 
bearing children too early. The facilities of suitable maternity 
arrangements are as yet very undeveloped in this country* 
Working mothers are not given sufficient rest after delivery. 
The general poverty of the people docs not warrant the provision 
for pregnant mothers or infants with requisite diets of standard 
nutritional values. 

The age distribution of the population is important because 
it disebses the working potentials of the country. The following 
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^ £ftustr»tes tiu; ja^e 4isttibation of }6,000 imiloe and females 
die Indian population by ten-yearly sg^groaps on the 1931 
omns basist-^ 



1931 

Umup 



M«ies 

Females 


9.16 .. -. j 

2,802 

2,889 

l(0«2o .. .. i 

2MB 

2,062 

30-38 „ 

1,768 

1,856 

J0-4ft .. i 

1,43 i 
96B 

1,351 

40-50 .. .. j 

891 



1931 

Age Group 



Males 

Female# 

1 

50-60 .. 

561 

545 

60-70 .. .. 

269 

281 

70 and ov^ • 

! “ 115 

125 

Mean Age 

23 2 1 

1 

22 8 


The age distribution of every country can be shown in the 
¥orm of a pyramid and the Indian age pyramid possesses a broad 
Sbase due to prevailing high birth rates in this country. The 
inferior longevity of our population is also indicated by the 
tapering of the pyramid towards a point more sharply than 
iijdsewhere. Relatively very few people live in India beyond the 
age of fifty. The generally accepted limits for the working 
population are between the ages of 15 and 60 or 65 in Europe, 
yvhile Indian limits are between 13 and 40 and the working 
|ii^lation of India therefore comes to about 42 per cent of the 
fobd population, compared with 52 per cent in France and 63 per 
-ddut in England. It is therefore fundamentally important to 
ittljwove the longivity of the people and dimmish death rates in 
j^idia through extensive measures of public health, sanitation and 
r^tttrition. It may also be remembered here that the age distribu- 

of the population is dynamic and liable to changes, according 
to deaths, births and longevity of the population. The above 
.fxmsiderations are equally applicable to Pakistan. 

Birth and Deatib Ratra ut India s —^Barring emigration 
,ai»d immigration which are rather negligible factors as far as 
IWBa is concerned, the si^e of our population is essentially deier- 
®^ed by births and deaths. India possesses maximum births 
as wdl as death* per year throughout the vmrid and these are 
at 34*3 and 24*9 per thousand, respectively, compared with 
,lf*t apd 12*0 in England and Wales. 
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BMbi 

rate 

mte 

Infant 

mmmlity 

19^0 

33 

31 

19S 

1921 

32 

3! 

198 

1922 

32 

24 

175 

1923 

34 

2S 

176 

1924 

, 33 

26 

189 

1925 

i 32 : 

24 i 

174 

m6 

1 33 - 

25 i 

189 

1927 

33 ' 

23 

167 

192^ 

34 i 

24 . 

173 

1929 i 

33 1 

24 1 

m 

1930 ; 

i 

33 i 

1 

25 i 

m 


1 

terte 

rate 

Peate 

rate 

teteat 

i, 

1931 

3S 

25 

1^9 ' 

1932 

M 

22 

169 

1933 

m 

23 

171 

1934 

34 

25 

187 

1935 1 

[ 35 

24 

164 

1936 ' 

^ M 

23 

162 

193T i 

M 

22 

162 

1938 

34 J 

24 

167 

1939 

34 ^ 

22 

156 

1940 { 

33 i 

] 

22 

160 


Although there is a universal tendency towaids lower birth 
and death rates, India’s population continues to exhibit its old 
trend. High death rates in this country are due, amoiig other 
things, to diseases, mal-nutrition, lade o£ sanitation and poverty. 
High deaths amongst females of reproductive ages and children 
are significant features of India’s death rates. Nearly one-fifth of 
the children die before one year and infantile mortality aggn^tes 
about one-fifth of the total deadis in the country. The conge^ion 
in cities, early marriage followed by low vitality of mothers, lack 
of nutritious food, poverty and lack of care have largely contributed 
TO this serious malaisse. There is excessive mortality found 
among females of child-b^ing age. 

The net increase in India's population is therefore ratiher sJdwr 
as compared with other countries, because hi|^ births are 
followed by high deaths in tMs country. India’s poptria^on 
by about 20 per cent between 1872 and 1921 and the 1941 ccimus 
revealed an increase of 50 millions rince 1931. It is argued thaf 
polideal security helped the increase during the later period. 
The probable naturil imminent at the pesent stage df develop¬ 
ment was put at between 7 to 8 per t*nt in a decade, by the 
Census Commissioner for 1921, In recent years, our poptdkrion 
appears to be increasing at a rate of S n^Hion a year. 

In addition to the causes d inite^e and hnnale 
mortality, mriotts other latctocs are tesfnnrihb fte tteada 
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mt&s m India. Karly and universal marriages following rdigionsi 
injunctions and ptnvalencc of joint-family system which removes 
economic handicaps to marriage rank early among the important 
factors. During the most fertile period of a woman's life that is 
to say berw^ the ages of 15 and 20, nearly eight out of ten 
girls are married in this country, while the percentage of 
unmarried women aged 30 in U.K^ and U.S.A. is about 41 and 23, 
respectively. 

It may be interesting to observe here that births per mille 
are actually lower in India than in other countries and the 
following contributory causes have been pointed out. Indian 
women have lower fecundity as compared with those of European 
countries and this may be due among other things to poverty, 
diseases, unhygienic environment, etc. Although the fecundity 
of Indian women is low, births per woman are comparatively high 
as most of our women get married during the most fertile period 
of their lives. Prolonged lactation is also a cause of low births, 
because breavSt-feeding continued for a long time impairs the 
fertility of a woman. Rigid social customs in India very often 
act as an obstacle to marriage during normal periods. Diseases 
and poverty have lowered our vitality. The ban on remarriage 
of widows withdraws a large number of adult women from repro¬ 
duction in India. The intelligentsia have a tendency to postpone 
their marriages till a late date, presumably due to economic 
reasons. Various systems of birth controls are fast becoming 
ptipular with the educated class. The same features prc^^ail in 
Pakistan. 

The Problem of Overpopulation ‘Is India overpopu¬ 
lated? This is a highly controversial question. Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherjee in his book, Food Planning for Four Hundred 
Millions, estimated a food deficiency of 12 per cent for our 
population in a year of normal harvests. Mr. P. K. Watfal 
calculated that during 191344 to 1935-6 population increasM at a 
rate of nearly one per cent per annum, while the crop production 
disclosed an average rate of increase of 0’65 per cent per annum. 
This means that the increase of population has outstripped the 
production of food. Professor Cyan Chand estimated that the 
culrivated area increased by 11 per cent, while population multiplied 
by nearly 21 per cent between 1900 and 1934, 
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agi^icultttral production increased by 16 per emt and indhstrial 
proclucttOB 51 per cent* while populadon rose by only 16 per cent- 
He therefore believes that populaAxn has not increased faster than 
produaion in a comparative sense and is inclined to hold that 
pioduction has been keeping pace with pophlation. 

Although it is difficult to form any dogmatic conclusion m, 
the absence of reliable statistics regardling production in India, 
the current events Seem to confirm the statement of Dr. Mukherjee, 
India is how faced with a heavy food deficit, which is being 
made good by imports of food from abroad at high prices. In 
addition, the qualitative aspect of our food situation has much 
deteriorated. There is a t^rific shortage of milk, vegetables, fish, 
eggs, fruits, etc., or in other words it may be stated that the 
Indian {x>puladon is severely suffering from lack of supply of a 
balanced diet. Dr. Mukherjee held that the evil effects of over- 
{>opulation are writ large over the face of the country. The total 
percentage of cultivated to cultivable land has now reached the 
figure of 75 to 95 per cent in the Gangetk Delta due to a rise in 
population and in consequence forests, meadows and marshes are 
all invaded by the plough, bringing about scarcity of grazing 
lands and fodder. The increasing fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings indicates clearly the existence of an overpopulation ih 
India. 

Over-population should be regarded either as a state or a 
tendency or both and it is better to discuss it in relation to an 
optimum pojmlation, ''At any given time, or which comes to the 
same thing, knowledge and circumstances remakting the same, there 
is what may be called a point of maximum return, w^hen the 
amount of labour is such that both an increase and a decrease 
in it would diminish proportionate returns. Just as there is a 
point of maximum return in each industry, so there must be In all 
industries tjaken together. If population is not large enough to 
bring all industry up to this point, returns will be less than they 
might be, and the remedy is increase of population ; if, on the 
other hand, population is so great that the point has been passed, 
returns are again less than they might be, and the remedy is 
decrease of population/' Over-population implies a departure 
from the optimum in the direction of an abundance of populfdon., 

4 
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The prevailing bx India certainly ihdi^ate the 

jpvils of an over-population. High births and deaths especially 
amongst children are definite symptoms of an over-popnlation. 
Deaths in India ^ litre due to positive checks, namely, poverty, 
disease, famine and insanitation. Preventive checks like late 
marriages, celiliacy and contraceptives are as yet uncommon in 
this Country. On the other hand, early marriage resiijting in 
large female mortality and lack of vitality of women, hypergamy 
and prohibition of remarriage of widows, which have been operat¬ 
ing hitherto as preventive checks will tend to disappear gradually 
With the progress of social reform and general enlightenment. 

The appalling poverty of the Indian people is a clear 
symptom of our over-population and the remedy consists in 
keeping birtixs within limits. , 

It is rather difficult to assess national income per bead owing 
to paucity of statistical data. Even assuming that the per capita 
income has risen during the past few years, but it remains an 
inescapable fact tliat the improvement in economic sector would 
have been much more pronounced if population were not allow^cd 
to grow at the existing rate. India would be a happier country 
if births were deliberately kept under checks and the country 
would be spared of the painful working of all the positive checks. 

Though India appears to be over-populated from the factual 
point of view, it is rather difficult to assert the existence of over¬ 
population as a tendency. The high rates of infantile and 
rtxateraal mortality, the growing disparity in the sex ratio between 
men and women in reproductive age-groups, the increasing number 
n£ widows at the reproductive age and a lower fecundity of Indian 
women are not conducive to a net reproduction. 

It may be mentioned here that over-population does not exist 
in^ India in an absolute sense. India is a comparatively under¬ 
developed country and she can easily support her existing 
# population at a reasonable standard of living, provided India’s 
pfoduction potentials are duly utilised. 

The Need of the Hour: —^Since there is an over-population 
in our country, what are the actual remedies? In rectifying" the 
present situation, unstinted co-operation between die People and 
dte State is urgently called for. 

The obvious remedy is to check the multiplication of 
nuntbers. An incr<»aae in the standard of living and a diffusion 
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mm tiie genis^al «JW4atd of living in the cM^ntiy hj Micouiraging 
an aU-rwnd increase in product^ and by^ devimng a bewr 
system of di^tribatioE of incotne. The GoverniMent should launch 
iii an extensive iiystem of edoeation so that every individual may 
he compulsorily fssured of a mimmum staitdaurd of eduentkm. 

Meanwhile country-wide propaganda should be undertafeen 
to preadx tire doctrine of reduced births. This may be done either 
by moral restraint, whose scope is likely to be limited in actual 
practice or through artificial birth-controls. There is a vast scope 
of success in this regard. People should be taught to use contra¬ 
ceptives on a wide scale. The educated and comparatively well- 
to-do classes are gradually adopting these artificial measures of 
birth-controls on an increasing scale. The problem is likely to 
be difficult with the |joor and ignorant masses. In the first place, 
they are likely lo be against these detkes owing to deep-n>d|ed 
prejudices and secondly they will be handicapped by lack of 
finance. The Government should step forward and try to popularise 
the use of contraceptives by undertaking vast schemes of propa* 
ganda and should provide the masses with these contraceptives 
at a price which remains within die means of all. 

Attention should be paid towards improving the physique, 
intellect and character of the people and it is in consequence 
desirable that reproduction should essentially depend on those 
individuals, who arc best suited to serve the country. In India 
everybody is allowed tO marry and get children and there is no 
bar on the physically unfit, the mentally unsound and the morally 
degenerate carrying in them the germs of hereditary disease^ 
marrying and perpetuating their stock. Although Indian public 
opimon is likely to resist any eugenic legislation at ihk stage# a 
good deal can be done by propaganda and educating public 
opinion in tltis subject. The establishment of clinics for 
dcntial treatment of venereal diseases' may also assist in this 
diiection. 

One can hardly emphasise the importance of organising the 
sanitation and public health services in India in order to prevent 
the heavy toll of deaths which are usually taken by preventible 
diseases like malaria# cholera# plague, typhus, infiuento, smalbpox, 
tuberculosis, etc* The public should be taught the etemen^ry 
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pnndpUB oi hygieae md sanitation, so that i|iey inay live 
ordinarily a mnch healthier life* 

Although there i$ limited scope in inter-provincial migration, 
some improvement may be effected by a planned distribution of 
population. The' population of over-congested area may be 
shifted to places, where people can be settled with a chance of 
earning a decent living. Already the problem of evacuees from 
Pakistan has forced the hands of the Government to ^ plan their 
settlement and the authorities should utilise this opportunity of 
distributing the surplus population of congestcxl areas on a 
scientific basis. 

Pakistan reveals no new feature in this direction. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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EccHionuc Im|*ortance of Social fatttitatkxui t—Social and 
religious in^iutions profoundly affect Indian economic life and 
a study of our social institutions is therefore of primary signi¬ 
ficance. 


Tlie Caste System t—^Thc Hindu caste system is the out¬ 
standing feature of our social institutions. It originated from 
very early times and persists still to-day. A caste has been 
defined as a coUectian of families or groups of families having a 
common name, which is Usually associated with a spedfic 
occupation. They claim common descent from a mythical 
ancestor and profess to pursue the same occupation. They are 
regarded by ouisiders as forming a single homogeneous com¬ 
munity. ■■ 

Division of Castes into Three Types s—Castes have been 
mainly divided into three categories, namely, the functk>nal, 
the racial .and the sectarian. Functional castes are the most 
important as they represent various occupations followed by 
consiitucnr members. Thus, for example, the BrahminiS ymte the 
priestly castes. The Baiiia caste.s represent trading dflsses and 
the Sudras served as servants to their superior Castes, Thus 
numerous functional divisions of ca.stes can be enumerated. 


Advantages of the Caste System a—The caste ayitssRl 
introduces a division of labour, which ensures economic 
and stability. Professions become hereditary in inatdese ind‘ dte 
son automatically inherits the secrets of the familiar 

learns lus trade well in the family asytconniehih . 

transmitted ritill^was indeed why 
system ensured easy transtnissikm of sndt' 

Tlie functional casters are comparable with medtevd in 
Europe and served as beneficent agencies. They provided for 
training apprentices, prontpted good feeling amongst members, 
.settled di.sputcs by arbitration, helped members in distress and 
regulated wages and profits. At the same lime we should 
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reurtember that caates are far^rrlore rig^ thatt gilds, tabo<>i0g 
mtertnarrkge. Castes nm a matter of birth. 

That the caste ^mem assisted the collaboration of races and 
co-operarion of coltores during early d|ys of the Aryan invasion 
is BO doubt partially true. It helped the Hindu society from 
disintegration against political invasions. 

Since the caste system determines an- individuars occupation 
at birth, it has so far imparted a certain degree of social stability. 

Tlie Analyai* of the Caste Astern nt the present time s— 

The caste system has outlived its utility and is at present a 
potential evil of great magnitude. It has how degenerated into 
a volcano of intolerence and oppression and is deterrent to political 
unity. 

^ By enforcing systems of endogamous marriage, the caste 
system has brought in nacial degeneration. 

By determining the profession of an individual at birth, the 
caste system prevents correspondence between capacity and 
industrial production. An individual is never allowed to pursue 
a calling best suited to his aptitude and abilities. In other words, 
the system tends to place people in wrong places and thereby 
impairs efficiency. It consequently creates immobility of labour 
and since an artisan usually employs his own capital, the move¬ 
ment of capital is also jeopardised. . 

The caste system is necessarily a bar to the introdiKtion of 
large scale enterprises, which require considerable capital outlay 
and eo-ordination of different categories of labour. Modern 
economic enterprises would be impossible if labour remains sub¬ 
divided into rigid watertight compartments. 

The caste system perpetuates a sense of inequality, because 
the people in higher castCvS move with an air of superiority and do 
not like to undertake occupations hitherto pursued by castes of 
inferior classes. This has resulted in acute unemployment for the 
upper middle classes. It is gratifying to observe that the caste 
system is fast disintegrating with the progfess of education and 
general enlightenment. The impact of western civilisation upon 
the caste system has been conspicuous. Tlte self-sufficing rural 
economy of India has been disrupted by the growth of trade, 
commerce and transport. By sheer coincidence of economic 
dn^mstances, people are now perforce obliged to undertake occu- 
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in tBe hsx^-vcp of this teedicval relk hi the pw hy jreoogni&g 
the fundaiBasitaJ tight of ^ll on tibe baisfe of equality* The 
Government recognises no caste in its service recrnitthents^ The 
l^ovindal C^vemtnents ^are moving ahead to remove old 
obnoxions <n«toins^ which bafmcd the entry of so-calied depres^ 
classes into lemples and places of worship. The worh of MahattOa 
Gandhi for the amelioilitidn of the conditions of the "Harijans'" 
will he easily recognised as monnmentah 

IRie Joint Family System t—The joint family system is a 
strifcing characteristic pf our country- At any given time, several 
generations may live together in a single household* An un¬ 
divided Hindu family is joint in property, food and religion- 
lltis system is die basis of marriage, maintenance, inheritance, etcw 

Merits of the Joifit Family System i —A spirit of sacrifice 
and selfless service is the basis of a joint family. Everybody 
works for a common unit It guarantees to every individual k 
minimum of subsistence. Anybody born in a family is looked 
after, be be decrepit, blind or incapacitated. The system acts as 
a sort of insurance against premature deaths, sickness, unemj^oy'* 
ment and old age. There is some kind of division of labour in 
the sense that every individual is allotted work according to his 
capacity. It also hel]>s agriculture by preventing sub-division 
and fragmentation of holdings, following laws of inheritafce. 

It is possible to manage a joint family with a comparatively 
small income, because there is no multiplication of household, 
cejuipment and establishment. 

A joint family is usually presided over by the eldest living 
male member. It therefore engenders discipline, sacrifice, 
reverence and obedience. 

Demerits of the Joint Family System t-^The joint family 
system is naturklly 4asr dying out in modern days* It runs 
counter to modern ideals of any individual. It is fatal to the 
fulfilment of one's own personality. It destroys initiative and 
enterprise, which arc essential for progress and prosperity. Human^ 
nature being as it is, no individual is likely to give his heat upiess 
it is followed by individual results ^kI tbe joint family syttem k 
certainly a hindrance in this r«^aidL Asrindividuars earnings are 
dissi|)ated in a joint family, there is no encouragement for capW 
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^formation nor fat my large-scale enterprise. More often than 
not, it fosters idleness^ because all are assured of living; ftodl the 
common pooL 

Among other factors which helped the break-up of.this old 
institution, the development of ira^ern transport ranks high. 
Owing to decay of old occupations, individuals are now com¬ 
pelled to migrate from their ancestral homes for earning their 
livelihood. Obildren are sent to towns and cities for education. 
The impact of western civilisation has helped to revive the growth 
of individualism to a certain extent. Though individualism has 
come to stay in this country, it does not mean sheer callousness. 
Individualism in its real form contain high degrees of self- 
sacrifice and carries a high sense of duty to others. 

The Hindu Laws of Inheritance i —^The Hindu I.aw pre¬ 
sumes undivided family property in the absence of a regular 
partition. Originally property was in the nature of corporate 
ownership, which was vested in the family and the head of 
the family managed the property. When the question of alienatioti 
arose, conflicting iheorie.s were propounded by each of the tvvo 
leading commentaries on Hindu Law, Mitakshara and Dayabhaga. 
The sons are the joint-owners of the family property along with 
the father in the Mitakshara school, while sons become owmis 
only on the death of the father in the Dayabhaga school. This 
diftcrence has naturally caused different principles of panition 
and inheritance. If any member of a joint family desires parti¬ 
tion, then there can be partition only as between brothers and 
‘ descendants of brothervS under the Dayabhaga system, while under 
the Mitakshara system there can be a partition even between 
father and sons as tlie ownership is jointly in them. Thus there 
can be no inheritance in a Mitakshara joint family, as the death 
of a member makes no change in ownership, and property remains 
undivided in the absence of a partition. In th^ Dayabhaga 
system also, no change follows a death unless partition is insisted 
upon. ITiere is a case of inheritance under the Dayabhaga school 
when a member dies, the share of the deceased passing on to the 
heirs. In addition to joint property, individuals can acquire 
separate property also by his own efforts. The proposed Draft 
Hindu Code purports to giv^ daughters equal rights with sops. 

In actual practice, the Moslem law of inheritance and succes¬ 
sion is similar to that of Hindus. The owner of the property has 
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tiontrol mtx it dturmg hh lifetime ^nly under Mmllua kw. It 
devnl^es by succession on an even larger variety ot beitS than 
under Hindu law. Tbe rules of distribution of property under 
Muslim, law depend on both consanguinity and equitable consklera- 
tions. 

In the absence of priomogeniture, the Indian laws of inheri¬ 
tance and succession contain elements of equality and justice. 
They prevent the concentration of wealth in a few hands. They 
ensure a Stable rural economy by creating independaoi peasant 
proprietors. Every body gets something to start with in India. 
On the other hand, large formations of capital are hindered. 
Savings become rather difficult as no one gets a big share. Laws 
of inheritance and succession in India are largely responsible for 
the excessive sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, which 
are uneconomic fmm the point of view of agricultural production. 
Very often these systems have encouraged litigation, inwlving 
unnecessary expenditure and harassment. 



CHAPTER VII 

ECXINOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA 

£€«»iii;iipic Tramition in India i lit Meaning Economic 
conditions bave been broadly sub-divided into two types, namely^ 
tJte first belonging to the Pre-Industrial Revolution Stage and the 
secd^td referring to the Post-Industrial Revolution Stage* The ^ 
first economic order is characterised by the pte|>ondexance of 
customs and status over competition and contract, ccotiomic self- 
sufficiency of villages following lack of transport facilities and 
predominance of agriculture resulting in an uneven distribution 
of the population among various occupations* In such a stage 
of development, barter is practised on a wide scale and cottage 
Industries and handicrafts of small dimensions usually prevail. 
Free competition and contract arc outstanding features of the 
economic stage, which has passed through the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. The various parts of the industrial world under such a 
system are integrated by development of communications and 
transport. There is comparatively an even distribution of the 
population between various occupations, and industries are 
relatively more important than agriculture. A complex system 
of divirion of labour is found with concomitant economic gains. 
Industries are organised on a large scale and there is dearly a 
growth of capitalists who usually own, control and manage pro¬ 
duction, while the workers become mere wage earners, 

India is steadily passing from the first stage of old economy 
to the modern System, although even now in various parts of the 
country, a pure medieval system of economy is found working. 

Old Village Economy Villages constituted economic 
Units in the old economic order m India. Economic self-suflidency 
of a village was conspicuous* Inhabitants of a village belonged 
to three main categories* namely, the agriculturists, who were 
either tenants or landlords. They cultivated land and marketed 
their own products* The village officers numbering two or three 
looked after the administration of a village* In the old days, 
most villages had their panchayats which served as a court of 
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"tixG village ^rtintos |4»ti4««i t|:ie 
inliabim»t^ ^lih other neccssarks of life. In oi3ki" liordls, titmf 
village was scMcontained from the economic point of vk#^ iNeeda 
of the people were feilly met from within the fSlage itsdlt 

Money was unknown in a village economy# whiA was 
characterised by the system of barter. Custom and Status 
regulated economic relations rather than competftkm^ 

Tfcin ViHng^ m TraiuritionThe socio-^oiiomic set-up of ^ 
modem villages is fast undergoing a transformation# ahhou^ 
some old features of village economy continue to persist even 
today. Changes in village organisation are due, among others, 
to administrative centralisation, growth of an individhabsiic 
spirit and improvements in transport and coihmamcations* The 
establishment of a stable Central Government has destroyed 
village autonomy. The corporal life of die past is yielding 
ground to modern individualism, 

Self-suiFiciency of a village is now a thing of the past. 
Villages arc to-day linked with the outside world in economic and 
other matters. Money has substituted the system of barter. The 
tillage population has become mobile and frequent changes of 
occupations are not uncommon. 

Transitioii h$ Agricultures—Transition in agriculture has 
essentially four aspects, namely, commercialisation of agriculture, 
passing of lands from ryots to money lender®, sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings and paucity of rural labour. 

The improved transport and communication systems have 
largely led to the coramercialisation of agriculture. The introduc¬ 
tion of money and irrigation has been an important contributory 
factor. The commercialisation of agriculture naturally led to 
specialisation of crops in different area®. 

The sub-division and fragmentation of holdings increased 
owing to pressure of population upon land. 

Rural indebtedness was one of the principal causes, which 
resulted in transferring lands from cultivators to moneydendw 

The movement of the rural population towards industrial 
occupations in cities has caused a shortage of labour in viltagc&i*.« ^ 

Tranritibn in the Poriti0ti of Riiml Artisimi r-Althoug^ 
the position of rural artisans is chan^ng, the carpemter, bh^r^ 
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washerman, barber, potter, etc., are found doing their 
work in a village. They are now paid in money and their services 
are neither regulated by custom nor status. Imports of machine- 
made and foreign goods are gradually replacing the services of 
village artisans, but they appear to have been affected in different 
degrees. The irand-spxnncr has been nearly wiped out, while the 
weaver continues to hold his ground. The use of modern utensils 
has seriously affected the position of blacksmiths. Artisans who 
have lost their trades have become labourers either in villages 
or towns. 

Transition in the Position of Urban Industries j— There 
were several big towns in India before the Industrial Revolution 
and these towns were dotted with artisans who plied their trades 
with their own labour and capital. The Industrial Commission 
of 1918 remarked, a time when the west of Europe, the 
hiJtliplace of the modern industrial system, was inhabited by 
unciulized tribes, India was famous for the wealth of her rulers 
and for the high artistic skill of her craftsmen. And even at a 
much later period, when the merchant adventurers from the West 
made their first appearance in India, the industrial development 
of this country was, at any rate, not inferior to that of the more 
advanced European nations.” From historical records it is found 
that Egyptian mutnies dating from 2(K)0 B.C.-were wrapped in 
Indian muslins of unparalleled quality. Rome used several Indian 
manufactures. The existent e of a highly developed iron industry 
is illustrated by cast-iron pillars near Delhi. India produced fine 
silk goods, woolen shawls, cutleries etc. India cxpcxrted laige 
quantities of cotton manufactures to Persia, Arabia and Syria and 
this trade attracted European traders to India. India’s fine linens, 
calicoes, jewelleries, embroideries, woollen and silk goods, etc., 
underlined the lucrative trade of the East India Company, 

The urban industry of India consisting mainly of textiles and 
luxury wares was better organised than her rural industry during 
the early part o£ the eighteenth century* The cotton industry 
was localised in Dacca, Abmedabad, Nagpur, Lucknow and 
Madura. The shawl industry was concentrated in Kashmir and 
East Punjab. Benares, Nasik, Poona and Ahmedabad were the 
principal centres of metal industries. Artistic works were produced 
^ound Rajputana* India also possessed a flourishing shipbuilding 
industry. The urban handicrafts were essentially organised on 
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tlie bai^is of tnidc guild®, which act«3d as friendly Owing 

to the prevalence of the caste system, occupattom wd skills w^ere 
assured as hereditaty gifts. 

Tliese urban industries began to decay from the end of the 
eighteenth centuty and various causes contributed to dieir decline^ 
The elimination of fhe patronage of the courts and of the nobility 
was one of the main causcsS of the decline of the urban industtie®* 
The introduction of the British rule in India along with the 
importation of foreign goods hastened the decay of the urban 
handicrafts. Opposition began to grow in England against East 
India Company’s trade with England from the end of the 
seventeenth century, because East India Company used to export 
large quantities of Indian manufactures to United Kingdom. 
During the first part of the eighteenth century, Indian goods were 
banned from England by prohibitive tariffs and a deteruptined 
policy was pursued to dump Butish goods in India under special 
advantages, This laid the foundation of the ruin of tlie Indian 
handicrafts. Thcit the Industrial Revolution in England put the 
last nail into the coffin of Indian industries. It has been aptly said 
by Mr. R, C. Dittt that ‘hhe invention of the power-loom in 
P>urope completed the decline of Indian industries”. With tire 
quick developnitut of the means of transport and communica¬ 
tions from the middle of the nineteenth century, Indian industries 
failed to compete with the cheap machine-made foreign merchant 
disc. The old artisans left their occupations and switched on to 
land. There were large-scale economic dislocations and miseries 
in consequence of these sudden changes. The British Government 
in India assisted the ruin of the indigenous industries by giving 
all kinds of assistance to the imjjortatiOn of foreign goods in this 
country. 

The Industrial Revolution started in India with the transport 
system and in consequence the results of the Industrial Revolu- 
^ tion in India and England were vastly different. Although it 
j meant in Elngland the ruin of handicrafts, it created enormou® 
I employments for the people in new industries and factories, The 
I Indukrial Revolution meant for England an era Of prosperity and 
power. Excepting transport, the Industrial Revolution in India 
meant a fiood of foreign goods and a complete destruction of the 
I old handicrafts. The mhm artisans were displaced from their 
^ traditional occupations and went in for agriculture. In England,. 
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the Industrial Rewlutfen siguiSed increased urbanisation, vrhile in 
India it d;rift©d towards larger ruralisation. 

The Industrial devolution however tooje a turn for the better 
in tltis country from the |niddle of the nineteenth century* The 
factory industry began in India and there has been slow but 
uninterrupted progress in large-scale industry since then. The 
n^w forin of industry began in the plantation mdustries especially 
under the patronage of British capital and enterprise. The example 
of the European business was <juickly followed by Indian com* 
mercial interests around Bombay. The foundations of India's two 
leading indistries were then firmly laid. The Jute Mill Industry 
was built up in West Bengal essentially by foreign capital and 
esntetprise, while the Cotton Industry of Bombay has been financed 
and managed from its very inception by indigenous capital and 
initiative. Then the Industrial Revolution spread to other indus¬ 
tries, which are scattered throughout the country. On an 
examination of the various sectors of Indian industries, it becomes 
apparent that our industrial progress is rather slow and uneven 
and the preponderance of foreign capital and management is an 
outstanding feature of India’s industrial development. This is due 
among other factors to shyness of our capital, lack of modern 
banking and credit facilities, paucity of technical skill and indus¬ 
trial labour, uneven distribution of natural resources and absence 
of key industries. 

Induslrialiaatioti of India is a Settled Fact :—Factory 
production is to-day found in nearly all sectors of industrial life. 
Large-scale production with modern mechanical equipment is 
prevalent in several units of industries. Minute division of labour 
with all other features of up-to-date production is practised by 
several units in tliis country. In spite of advances in industrial 
and factory production, India is on the threshold of an Industrial 
Renaiscence, It has been unanimously agreed that India possesses 
vast industrial potentials and these must be properly developed. 
Our industrial advance is handicapped by the lack of key indus* 
tries like machine-making, shipbuilding, high chemicals ihanu- 
facturing industries, etc As the salvation of India lies in stepping 
up the general standard of living, it is imperative to develop our 
industries on a full scale* The appalling poverty of the masses 
must be removed and this can be effectively done by increasing 
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tft<j |)ie3f tapip incf^mc through ah extensire ipdustria- 

Unman. 

The adv^ht oi a NationaJ Govmiment h^ rai<?^ he# hopes 
md a sense of Jubilation in vibrating througbont: the eonntry* It 
tnay be confidently igxpected that our Naiioipi Gdwnment will 
so plan Our future industrial development as to secure optimum 
results. In out industrial planning, attention should be paid^to 
avoid mistakes of the past. Experiences of the West shottM. 
indicate the way by which we may attain industrial advancement 
without bringing in its train the evils of overcrowding, ^plotta* ^ 
tioB and dehumanisation. Any industrial planning for India 
must provide for an equitable distribution of tbes National Divh 
dend amongst the masses, so that every individita| in the state is 
assured of a reasonable minimum standard of living for the fullest 
development of an individual personality. 

Industrial progress of India implies concurrent imptovementl^ 
in agriculture. Industrial advance is likely to help agriculture ^ 
[)y reduciifg the pressure of population on land and making an 
increased demand for raw materials. 

It is erroneously held that indu8triali8t3|:ion will ruin cottage 
industries. On the contrary, cottage handicrafts are likely to 
benefit from industrial progress. Indian industries will be able 
to supply cottage industries with improved technique t>f produc¬ 
tion and feed tliem with necessary raw materials. As agriculture 
will continue to remain a staple occupation in this country, cottage 
industries will invariably hold ground as a handmaid to agricub 
ture. Cottage industries will continue to enjoy advantages of low 
costs of production, because the labour will always be drawn 
largely from the family. 

The rise of Gandhian economics with the cult of IChadi and 
simple living will naturally continue to occupy a portion of ^ 
importance by toning the rigours of an otherwise dosed industrial 
system. 


U 'S 



CHAPTER VllI 

agricultural production and exports 

Agiicitilttire : Importance md Main Features ;—The pre- 
emmtntt of agriculture in India’s economy is clearly illustrated 
by the, fact that nearly over 70 per cent of our population are 
engaged in agriculture and derive their livelihood from the same^ 
In spite of this predominance, Indian agriculture is |>erhaps in 
the most backward stage, as compared with any other country.^ 
The output per acre in India compares unfavourably with onc'- 
fourth or onc-third of what is produced in other countries. This 
low agricultural production is primarily due among otlier factors 
to uneconomic holdings, following sub-division and fragmentation, 
wrong process followed in the rotation of crops, lack of marketing 
and irrigational facilities, medieval agricultural techmque, poor 
manures and seeds, etc. 

As agriculture occupies a fundamentally important place in 
our national economy^ its resuscitation is long ov^r-duc. Indusiries 
depend on agriculture for the supply of raw materials and the 
rural population arc tlie principal consumers of manufactured 
prodticts. India’s population look to agriculture for the supply of 
food. In recent years, India has been paying heavily for imports 
of foreign food to meet the country s deficit. The following figures 
of food imports arc interesting: — 



Quantity 

Value 


Tons 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

1943-44 

326,000 

8.44 

1944-45 

727,000 

15,76 

1945-46 

931,000 

26,00 

1946-47 

... 2,658,000 

88,70 


hood imports aggregated 4 million tons in 1948-49. 

The production of cereals in 1942-43 was 46*735 million tons 
in India and 11*991 million tons in Pakistan, or in other words 
it was about 80 and 20 per cent in India and Pakistan, respectively. 
The Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research estimated the average production of cereals in undivided 
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India at aisom 60 milliop tons, give a figure of about 

4S million tons for the Indtan, Union and 12 million tons for 
Pakistan. After making allowance of about 10 pet cent for 
wastage and seeds, the quantities available for consuntption are 
estimated at about 43 2 million tons in the Indian Union and 
10-8 million tons in Pakistan. 

It has been estimated that requirements of the Indian Union 
come to about 45'8 million tons and those of Pakistan lO'OS 
million tons. Pakistan is therefore likely to hkve a surplus o£ 
about ‘765 million tons, while it has bwn estimated that the 
normal deficit of India is going to be abOut 2’5 to 3 million tons 
of cereals per year and this will cost the country exceeding 
Rs. 100 crorcs. In order to pur our economy in order it is 
essential that agricultural production must so expand as to make 
the country seif-sufikient in matters of food. 

The expansion of Indian agriculmre sliould proceed simul¬ 
taneously with that of industries. In order to restore our economy 
to a normally stable and healthy position, it is necessary to have 
a balance between agricultural and industrial development. 

The following table illustrates the area and yield of cereals 
in India and Pakistan:— 


(In ‘OOO) 



Union 


Pakistan 




1942-43 

1 

1 


1942-43 



Aercs ‘ 

( 

0 JO j 

Total 

! 

1 

Yield 1 

■ i 

Acres 

%to 1 
Total i 

] 

Yield 

Rite. 

59,355 

33'4 

9,938 

19,697 

57 0 

6,556 

Wheat 

26,436 

J4'9 

7,380 

^i,869 

25-7 1 

3,862 

}owar 

38,717 

21-8 

7,069 

i K295 

33 . 

292 

Bajra 

i 23,528 

1 13 3 1 

i 4,133 1 

2319 

8*2 

m 

Mai/e 

i 7,062 

4-0 1 

2,495 ' 

1,260 

H 

482 

Bariev 

1 7,262 

4 1 i 

2,359 

561 

16 

193 


, 5,826 

1 3‘3 

U701 

19 

0-6 

6 


j 8,945 

1 50 

1,560 

9 

0*3 ! 

1 


1 177,507 

i 


46,735 

1 

! 34,529 

) 

1 11,991 

1 


Remedy Liea in Intensive Cultivation t—The following 
table indicates that the scope fen; extensive cultivation is rather 

5 ’ 
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liinited. Even in bxinging the available cultivable land under 
production, a great dilbculty is likely to be encountered with 
regard to the «tip{dy of labour, especially in areas like Assam. 
Attention should therefore be concentrated on improving our 
agricultural (woduction through Intensive cultivation. .It may be 
remembered that in Japan a population of nearly 56,000,000 is 
supported on 17,000,000 acres of cultivated land and this means 
one-third of an acre per head compared to India’s five-sixths of 
an acre. India’s agriculture should expand through scientific 
meihods of cultivation, better sdection of seeds, irrigation, con¬ 
struction of river valley projects, etc. 



1 

Indian Union 

Pakistan 

Area under cultivation {in 

1 



thousand acres) 

Area under cultivation per head 

(1938-39) 

j 

1 285,943 

53,483 

(Acres) 

Do. do. 

(1941) 

(1947) 

0-89 

0-8S 

0 76 

0*72 

Net area sown (m thousand 



if 

acres) 

(1938-39) : 

235,074 

42,64S 

Net area sown per head (acres) 

(1941) ! 

(h74 

0*61 

Do. do. 

(1947) 

i 

0*69 

0 56 

Area under food grains (m 

1 


thousand acres) ... 

(1938-39) 1 

1 198,009 

1 37,048 

Area under food grains per head 


1 


(acres) 

(1941) 

0*62 

0*53 

Do. do.. 

(1947) : 

0-58 

0 49 

Atea under cash crops (in 

(1938-39) 



thousand acres) 

36,965 

5,572 

Area under cash crops per head 



(acres) 

(1941)' 

0 12 

0*08 

Do, do. 

(1947) 

o*n 

0*07 

Area under forests (in thousand 



acres) 

Area under irrigation (in 

(1938-39) 

81,786 1 

j 

5,521 

thousand acres) 

(1939-39) 1 

45,679 

; 18,748 

Area irrigated by Government 

t 


canals (In thousand acres) ... 

(1938-39) 

} 3,990 

14,379 

Cultivable waste (in thousand 


acres) 

(1938-39) 

88,462 

1 

25,016 


« 


Analyais of the Main Cn^s of India Among food-crops, 
rice ranks easily first and then follow wheat, jowar, bajra, maize, 
barley, ragi and small milleui. Among non-food crops, oilseeds. 
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cottsOtif tobacco aQ4 jttte cbzoe'in oicter o£ niqiOrtimcei. 

Tbe foUowiiig shows the area® und^ ntajo]; cK^ in India 
and Pakistan— 


193S-39 (In ’000 ACtiEs) 


1 Indian Union 


Foodgrains (including gram and pulses) 

. ^ 

m,m 

37^8 

Oilseeds ... ... ... | 

iifin 


Cottons ... ... ... ... i 

17,796 

xsm 

Jute ... ... ... ... ... 1 

889 

2,276 

Sngai>cane ... ... .. ... | 

2,m 

4dl 

To^cco ... ... ... ... j 

i mn 

\ 

1 352 


Rice *—^Being a staple food of the people, rice is grown 
extensively in India. It occupies about 59,656,000 acres and yields 
an annual output of about 18,760,(H)0 tons. It is grown mostly 
in the wet and moist areas. Paddy is largely cultivated in West 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madras, United Provinces, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Assam and Bombay. Being essentially a winter crop, it 
is harvested generally in December and January. India grows 
varitics of paddy throughout diffe^^ent areas, according to disdne* 
rive soils and climate. Progress in the paddy crop has been 
rendered rather difficult by the complexities associated with the 
cultivation of different categories of paddy. The Imperial Council 
of Research has inaugurated a standing committee on rice 
according to the recommendations of the Crop Planning Con,> 
ference of 1934, and conspicuous progress has bctai lately made ott 
rice research. 

India’s exports of rice have become negligible amounting to 
about 1 per cent of total production since the separation of Burma 
in 1937. India exports rice chiefly to cieylon, Arabia and certain 
African territories. India also imports a large quantity of rice 
mostly from Burma. 

In order tb protect the Indian rice-grower, a protective duty 
of annas twelve per maund was imposed on broken ike feom 
April, 1935. It checked imports feom Thailand, vduch dedined 
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froiai 283,000 terns in to 18,000 tons in 1936-37. The 

following statistics of imports and exports of rice arc given: — 

194546 1946-47 1947-48 

Imports (in Rs.) 40,90,053 3,63,86,024 9,05,61,623 

Export® { „ ) 1,17,18,550 7,562 1,757 

Rice is extensively grown in Eastern Pakistan and to some 
extent in Western Pakistan. Other features follow largely the 
Indian trend. 

Wheat :—Wheat cultivation covers 20,207,000 acres and yields 
an annual outturn of about 5,346,000 tons. It is a rabi crop 
being sown from October to December and harvested from March 
to May. It is the principal food of the inhabiunts of East 
Punjab and United Provinces. 

There was a phenomenal increase in wheat cultivation since 
1914-18 and India used to export considerable quantities of wheat. 
In order to protect Indian growers, import duties on wheat and 
wheat flour were levied from time to time. A duty of Rs. 2 per 
cent was imposed in March, 1931 under the Wheat Import Duty 
Act and this duty was reduced to Rs. 1/8 in April, 1935 and Re. !/- 
in April, 1936. This import duty expired in March, 1937 owing 
to improved prices. Again an import duty of Rs. 1/8 per cent on 
wheat and wheat flour was levied by the Indian Tariff Amendment 
Act of January, 1939 for a temporary period extending to March, 
1940 aUtd this period was further extended to March, 1941. At 
present, India is in acute shortage of food and large imports 
are being brought into the country to meet our food deficits. 
The statistics of imports and exports of wheat are reproduced 
Mow; — 

J 945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Imports Rs.) 8,77,34.948 11,43,79,653 9,60,19,041 

Exports ( ., ) 3,10,826 12,137 3,473 

Wheat is widely cultivated in Westefh Pakistan, where it is 
also the staple diet of the people. The wheat cultivation received 
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a great stimulus from improved transportf %nd espedally 

in the ea$e of the new canal colonies of We^t fhni|a1>« 

Barley«—^Barley is grown largely in United Provinces, Bihar 
and East Punjab* Production k chiefly consumed iwithin the 
country, leaving little surplus for exports* India produces about 
2,488,000 tons on 7,127,000 acres. 

Barley is consumed by both human beings and cattle The 
following statistics of imports and exports are given: — 

1945-46 1946-47 1947^8 

Imports (inRs.) 40,32,822 60,23,248 

Ex|X)rts ( M ) 450 ^ 

Jowar and Ba^ra^^Jt^war and bajra occupy about 
41,894,000 acres of cultivated area and bajra yields an ammal 
output of about 2,525,000 tons. Jowar and bajra are largely con¬ 
sumed in Madras, Bombay and Hyderabad* Jowar is grown 
chiefly ill Hyderabad, Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces and 
Berar and United Pro\mces, while bajra is cultivated in Bombay, 
East and West Punjab, Madras, United Provinces and Hyderabad* 
Bajra is a Kharif crop, while jowar is both a Kharif and a raki 
crop. The following figures of imports are given: — 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Imports (in Rs.) , 11,790 32,509 54,10,569 

Pulses:—Pulses arc grown extensively throughout India and 
arc largely consumed witliin the country, leaving limuted scope for 
exports. They are chiefly grown in United Provinces, East Punjab, 
Bombay, Central Provinces. Gram occupies the leading place 
among pulses in India. The following figures of imports and 
exports are given: 

. 1945-46 1946-47 1947^48 

Imports (inRs.) 609 70,21,678 l,83,05y383 

Exports ( ) 1,43,950 , 120 
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Although Pakiton pow$ |m|se6 widely, it u ehiefiy con- 
centrated in West Punjab and J^st Bengal. 

MiaceOtuieopa | Food Crops t—India grows a variety of 
vegetables, fruits, condiments and spices in different parts. With 
the division of the country, India has lost the chief source of 
fruit cultivation. In order to meet the deficit in fruit supplies, 
it is essential that great attention should be paid to encourage the 
development of a fruit industry. Potatoes, onions, cabbages, cauli¬ 
flowers, turnips, beets, brinjals, tomatoes, etc., are grown in 
abundance, but the vegetable cultivation is rather unevenly distri' 
bated throughout the country. Big cities usually provide good 
markets for both vegetables and fruits and it is found in practice 
that big towns in India are desperately short of these supplies. 
There lies a great scope for the expansion of both fruit and 
vegetable cultivation. It is worth serious consideration, whether 
planned cultivation of fruits and vegetables around the big cities 
of India can be undertaken. This will help to absorb a large 
number of peojde especially refugees in remunerative occupations. 
In order to make such fruit and vegetable industries a success, it 
will be necessary to provide for scientific picking and packing, 
improved transport facilities and amenities of cold storage. It will 
also be essentia! to develop simultaneously subsidiary industries 
like dried fruit, jelly, jam and kindred industries. There is also 
a large cultivation of condiments and spices in India. Amongst 
notable spices, peppers are chiefly grown in Travancore. Malabar, 
South Kanara, Coorg and West Bengal, chillies in Madras, West 
Bengal and Bombay, ginger in Malabar coast, Surat, and West 
Bengal, cardamoms in Madras, Travancore, Mysore, Coorg and 
Bombay, betel-nut in Madras and West Bengal and cinamon and 
doves in Western Ghats. Exports of spiced aggregated over 518,000 
cwt. in 1946-47 and the total value of exports of spices amounted 
to Rs. 6,38,32,352 in 1947-48 

Pakistan is well placed in miscellaneous food crops especially 
in fruit cultivation and presents almost all features, which are 
found in India. 

Oilseeds s—^India grows oilseeds of various categories, e.g.> 
linseed, sesamum, mustard and rape, coconut, groundnut, cotton 
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seed, cMitor, etc. The £&Uo«^ng table iliustratee tbe a»ea aiid jfeid 
of odsecds ift Ziatdia aiad Pakistan:--- 


GaouNONirr— 

Actogc 

Yield (tmi^) 

StBAUVU — 

Atrei»ge .. 

Yield (tons) 

IUpE and MuSTARjD— 
Acreage ... 

Yield (tons) 

L!NSBTI>— 

Acreage .. 

Yield (tons) 

CaSIOR SEfiD— 

Acreage ... 

Yield (ions) 



Indian Union 

Pakistan 

... 

8,437 

(1,520 Hyderabad) 

2 

(East Bengal) 
Negligible 


3,196 

(537 Hyderabad) 

... 

4,116 i 

(451 Hyderabad) 

215 


364 

(29 Hyderabad) 

' 32 

{ 


4,409 

(9 Hyderabad) 

1,199 


694 

( 5 Hyderabad) 

232 


3,816 

(463 Hyderabad) 

78 


430-5 

(40 Hyderabad) 

14-S 


1,194 

(550 Hyderabad) 

5 


in 

Negligible 


T 


Taking the year 1938-39, it is found that out of the total area 
under oilseeds, 35 per cent was concentrated in Madras, 15 per 
cent each in Bombay and Centtal Provinces and Berar, 9 per cent 
in Bihar, 7 per cent in United Provinces, 2 per cent each in East 
Punjab and West Bengal and the balance scattered over othet 
areas. India is the largest single producer of castor S'Cscd in the 
world and possesses more than half the world’s total acreage 
under this oilseed. Tlie Central Agricultural Department estimated 
India’s production at about 215,000 tons against recorded produo 
tion of about 150,000 tons and this estimate compared favourably 
with the world’s total output of 350,000 ton®. Regarding other 
oilseeds, India produces nearly more than onc-ihird of world^s 
groundnuts and one-fifth of world’s total output of linseed. 

Linseed is grown chiefly in Central Provinces, Bihar, Dnited 
Provinces, Hyderabad, Bombay and West Bengal* sesamum ui 
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Madras, Cmtral Pro^vinces, ^Ambay* Deccan, United Provinces, 
JEast Punjab, West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, rape and mustard 
seed in United Provinces, Bihar, West Bengal, Assam and East 
Punjab and groundnut in Madras, liombay, Hyderabad, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

That oilseeds are important items in India's export trade is 
borne out by the following table: 

# 

{In rupees) 



1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

Castor 

16,67,211 

26,43,224 

27,72,838 

Groundnut 

6,07,31,553 


3.73.73.21! 

Linseed 

. 5,83,5U08 

2,54,56.369 

3,80.88.387 

Rape 

Sesamum 

, 85,80,628 

17,58,306 

16,98,011 

8,71,215 


As vegetable oi! is extremely useful in \arious ways in ihe 
western countries, it has been aptly pointed out that India lias not 
been making the maximum Uvse of her oil-seeds rcsouues by 
developing oil-crushing industries on a large-scale. Research 
work has been undertaken by the Board of Industrial and ScieniiiK 
Research to explore the possibilities of making Use <>t Mgctables 
oils in industrial uses in India. 

Pakistan is very deficit in the production of oil-seeds. Pakisum 
produces negligible quantity of groundnut, linseed, castoiseed and 
sesamum, Tlierc is some production of oilseeds in West Punjab 
and Other areas cu!ri\ate negligible ciuantiiics. Although ra{x: 
and mu^tald are grown to an appreciable extent, the total pro¬ 
duction does not exceed one-fifth of that of India. 

Sugar t Cultivation of Sugar Caxie India cultivated 
sugarcane from early times, but her yield per acre is very low as 
compared to other countries. Although India has now a full- 
fiedged sugar industry, it is comparatively of recent growth and 
formerly there was a large production of gur or jaggery w%ich 
was extracted by boiling down the juice without removing molasses. 
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sugsir-tBne is mostly <rrii$lied hy iroia cmsHfers in jplate of old 
wooden ones- Th^ Mlowmg table illustrates the aereage and 
jrield oi sugar-cane, raw sugar and gur. 



1 

Indian Union 

Pakistan 

Average (ii) XKK) acres) ... 

2,692 

438 

Prodtiction ol sugar-cane (in '000 tons) 

<;ro8s production of raw sugar (in '000 tons) 

31,370 

4,481 

417 

; 3,155 

Calculated net production of giir for direct 
consumption (in '000 tons) 

1,865 

266 


India's cane yield per acre at about 14 tons compares un^ 
favourably vvith 56 tons and 62 tons in Hawaii and Java, respec- 
lively. It has been pointed out that if the United Provinces and 
Bihar, the chief sugar-producing areas could even raise their cane 
production at least to the level of certain tracts in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, where the average yield has reached the all- 
India record of 60 tons per acre, there would be a sharp reduction 
in the cost of production. The Cane Cess levied by the United 
Provinces and Bihar Provincial Governments during the last 
twelve years fetched an enormous amount to the provincial 
cxdicquers, out of which considerable sums were spent for the 
supply of manures, improved saplings and crossings, which yielded 
better results. In spite of this, the progress achieved i$ far below 
the optimum. Notable cane-producing areas are the United 
Provinces, Bihar, East Punjab, West Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Assam and Orissa. 

I'he Sugar Cane Act was passed in 1934 and this ernpowered 
the Provincial Governmems to enforce a minumum price to be 
paid by factories to growers. Both the United Provinces and 
Bihar Governments have utilised their powers and enforced a 
minimum price of sugar-cane, which was raised from Re. I /4 per 
maund to Rs. 2/- per maund in 1947-48. 

The Tariff Board reported in 1931 that in order to improve 
the Indian sugar industry, it was necessary to attend to the agri* 
cultural and scientific aspects of the industry, Accordingly, th^y 
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Tcmmmmdt4 an annual gtant of 10 lakhs to the Imperi# 
Council of Agricultural ^®e«jeaKii for research work on sugar*cai3te*. 
Then the Tariff Board further recommended in 1938 drat an allot¬ 
ment of 3 annas per cwn should be made from the excise duty tO' 
be utilised for central research and assistance to provincial agricul¬ 
tural depaitntoits. The Imperial Cane-breeding station at 
Coimbatore and the Agricultural departments are doing useful re¬ 
searches, directed towards improving cane production. The Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology at Gawnporc is also working om 
same lines. Although the cane yield shows an improvement in 
both quality and quantity, there remains further scope for progress^ 

Hiatory nf Ae Indian Stigar Indnstry :—It is gratifying: 
to note that the Indian sugar industry regis^red a phenomenal' 
growth following the grant of protection to the industry since* 
1931-32. The number of sugar factories manufacturing white 
sugar rose from 32 in 1932-33 to 145 in 1939-40. There were 135 
factories working in India in 1947-48 employing over 120,000 
workers. The total capital employed in the industry is estimated 
at about Rs. 35 crores. 

India is at present fully self-sufficient in sugar. Originally, 
she used to import the bulk of her requirements. Imports of 
Austrian and German beet-sugar were replaced by those of Java 
and Mauritius by the imposition of countervailing import duties 
on bounty-fed German sugar in 1903. The Indian sugar industry 
suffered a decline from foreign competition and the cane acreage 
dwindled preceding the wars of 1914-18, There was however a 
recovery from 1918-19 otving to a rise in prices of sugar. 

The refined sugar Industry could not flourish in India until 
the grant of protection, because the Indian industry was handi¬ 
capped by low cane yield per acre, lack of up-to-date machineries,, 
low yield of molasses, lack of transport facilities and foreign 
competition. The dc\elapment of the Indian sugar industry 
attracted the attention of the authorities from 1901-2. Coimbatore 
in Madras started a cane-breeding station. The Government of 
India appointed a Sugar Committee in 1919 to investigate the 
possibilities of a sugar industry in India. On the initiative of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the question of granting 
protection to the Indian sugar industry was referred to the Tariff 
Board by the Government in 1930. Being satisfied that thi^ 
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ixK%ei>ow$ iadtu$try fclfiUtd the cdD4ltlcm« to pjjotec^ti m W4 
down by tbe tndim fisdsA Commission, the T?ir^ Board pro|K3i$ed 
a protective duty of Rs. 74 per cwt* to the first seven years and 
a duty of Es. 64 per cwt. hr the next eight years. Immedktdy 
an increase of the duty of Rs. 14 per cwt was tdade in 1931-^2 m 
a temporary measure. Then the Sugar Industry Protection Act 
of 1932 was passed, which provided for a protective duty of Rs. 74 
per cwt. to be effective up to 31st March, 1938 in the first instance/ ^ 
The Indian industry expanded rapidly since then. 

The Tariff Board conducted a further enquiry into the Indian 
sugar industry in 1937 to examine the question of extending the 
protection up to 3lst March, 1946. The Board was fully satisfied 
with the progress of the industry and recommended the continua¬ 
tion of the protective duty of Rs. 7*4 per cwt exclusive of the 
excise duty for a further period of eight years, llie Govomment 
however agreed to the continuation of the protective duty but at 
a rcdticed rate. Accordingly the Sugar Industry Protection Act qf 
J939 was passed in April, levying a protective import duty on sugar 
of Rs. 6-12 per cwt. exclusive of the revenue duty of Els. 2, equi^ 
\alent to the excise duty. An Act was passed in 1941, whkh 
extended the duty up to 31st March, 1942. Subsequently the 
period of protection was extended up to 31st March, 1946 and 
to a furtlier period up to 3lbt March, 1948. The period of pro¬ 
tection has now been extended by another two years on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board. 

The Sugar Syndicate was inaugurated in 1937 in order to 
eliminate competition amongst Indian sugar mills. The Syndicate 
has nearly all mills as members. The Governments of United 
Provinces and Bihar passed the Sugar Factory Control Acts, pro¬ 
viding for a license from the (Government to run a &ugar mill. All 
mills in the United Provinces and Bihar must join the Sugar 
Syndicate, which undertakes to sell the sugar of their meihber 
milk. A sugar Commission was instituted in 1940 in order €o 
exercise the required Governmental control over the industry 
through the Sugar Syndicate. 

Until recently, the Government of India controlled prodtictitm* 
distribution and price of sugar in India, This state control waa 
initiated during Ae war and continued in full awing until 1948. 
The Government exercised its control through the Sugar Controdler. 
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For some time up to earljr 1948, not only th^ price of sugar was 
controlled^ it was also a rationed article. In the beginning of 
1948, controls on sugar were lifted, but provincial control over 
sugar-cane persisted as before. It is now felt that the withdrawal 
of control has not been conducive to the interests of consumers, 
because prices of sugar rose phenomenally^ since decontrol. It is 
likely that the Government will again intervene and at least 
regulate the price of sugar until the shortage of the commodity 
disappears. 

It has been pointed out that high prices of sugar in India 
are due among other factors to low cane yield per acre, costs of 
transport, old technique of production giving a small percentage 
of recovery at iO per cent compared unfavourably with 11*9 per cent 
in Cuba. In order to hold its ground, it is essential that the 
Indian sugar industry should improve its productive efficiency to 
effect a reduction in costs. The Indian sugar industry should 
adopt rationalisation and improve reco’vcry |>erccntag(‘s through 
scientific methods. Attention should he paid lo a more pro¬ 
gressive detdopment of the subsidiary industries like alcohol and 
spirit 

It may be pointed out that there is a large consumption of 
gur in the country and at present its production is estimated at 
about 3,630,000 tons. The technique of gur-making is old and 
continues to remain neglected. It may be considerably improved. 

India’s exports of sugar except to Pakistan are limited to 
Colombo, Straits Settlements, Fiji and Middle East, The cxjjtirt 
of refined sugar by sea was prohibit^:! by the Go\ernmeut of India 
for five years under the International Sugar Convention of 1937. 
This ban was temporarily removed in 1940 to enable India to 
export 2 lakh^ tons of sugar to the United Kingdom during the 
war, but Indian sugar wa^ not sent there due to the low price 
offered by the British (Government. The Government of India 
jsent a considerable quantity of Indian sugar to the Middle and 
Near East in 1942 to meet war demands. Although India is now 
free to export sugar by sea because the International Sugar 
Agreement expired' in August, 1942, vshc can hardly afford to go 
in for the foreign market owing to acute domestic shortage. 
Besides, high costs of Indian sugar are deterrents to exports and 
Pakistan which is a good market for Indian sugar is switching on 
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jto other sources of su|^{fe 4ue to high prices of lo^an sugar* 

The following figures illustrate India’s exports. i 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (Tons) • 7,075 1,824 5,243 

Value (Rs.) . , • - 28,96,803 9.99.147 38,68,122 

In order to meet the deficit in revenues, an excise duty was 
levied on Indian sugar in 1934 and it was raised from Rs, 1-5 to 
Rs. 3 from 1st April, 1942. 

‘f ' 

The Fixture of Indian Sugar Industry :---The per capita 
consumption of sugar in the sub-continent at the present time m 
very low and works out to only about 6 lbs. aiW in addition to 
24 lbs. of gur, the total per capita consumption of sugar and 
gur is about 3() lbs. during tire last few years. The per capita 
(onsurnption of sugar in the United Kingdom is about 106 Ib^., 
U.S.A. 97 lbs. and France 52 lbs. It is hoped that before long the 
sugar industry in india will be able to produce a much larger 
«.]uanuty af sugar than at presents 

It may be observed here that the Government of India 
appointed a Sugar Panel to investigate the }30ssibiiity of increasing 
ihc sugar output in India. The report of this panel was published 
in 1946. They recommended a target production of 16,00,000 tons 
of sugar to be reached at the end of 5 years, of which 15,50^000 
: ton^s were meant for internal consumption and 50.000 tons j^or 
I tX{K)rt outside Irtdia. During 1947, the Government of India, 

I after reviewing the recommendations of the panel, came to the 
conclusion that the above target sboiiild be increased to 18,50,000 
tons of sugar per annum and for that purpose they decided to 
■ allot a further 25 new units of sugar factories among the various 
: provinces. The Sugar Panel estimated that the total cost of 
machinery required for the fuller exploitation of the existing 
f capacity of the sugar factories, enhancement of the capacity of 
the existing small plants and construction of 20 new factories Of 
f 1,000 tons of cane per day crushing capacity, would be about IT 12 
1 c rotes of rupees. If we add to this the cost of esublishmmt of 
^ 25 new factories decided by the Government of India, while 
i reviewing the recommendations of the Sugar Panel in 1947> the 
1 total cost would be about 22 crores of rupees for the machinery* 
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The abdve target hm smce been revised downwards alicf tdie 
partition of die country. i 

Tire following tables are interesting 


TABLE I 



T<sar 

' ^6.S 

& ^ 

^ a 

o 1C 

'c3i 

•s|| 

Z 

Cane Factory Pro¬ 
duction. 

i" 

-13 

n 

F 

Khandsari conjec¬ 
tural estimates. 

§-s 

1. 

M 



! 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1932^13 


... 57 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,383 

1938-39 


139 

650,800 

14,700 

100,000 

762,500 

1939-40 


... 145 

1,241,700 

1 26,500 

125,000 

1,393,200 

1940-41 


... 148 

1,095,400 

' 44.700 

200,000 

1,340,100 

1941-42 


.. 150 

778,100 

1 20,400 

100,000 

i 898,500 

1942-43 


... ISO 

1,070,700 

I 7,800 

214,000 

1 1,292,500 

1943-44 


... 151 

1,216,400 

7,700 ' 

150,000 

1,374,000 

1944-45 

•«• 

140 

953.500 

6,400 1 

125,000 

1,084,900 

1945-46 

4 « 


944,800 

4,000 

117,000 

1,065,800 

194647 

• • f 


928,200 

4,000 1 

110,000 

1,142,200 

194748 


... 140 

950,000 i 

4,000 

110,000 

1,064,000 

194849 

... 

... 140 

1,000,000 

4,000 

1 

110,000 

1,104,000 


TABLE n 


^ Year 

Total acreage under 
sugar-ome in thou¬ 
sand acres. 

S.9 

^ S uS 

ii§ 

a>li 

m 

u Oi wS 
4^ 

S.8 

V ^ 

!h. 

M -4, 

S|i 

II? 

u 0 

3 W *- 

g » § 

E &.-S 

O 

Calculated production 
of sugar-cane (in 
thousand tons). 

1932-33 . 

3,425 

1,845 

14-9 

4,859 

51,129 

1938-39 . 

3,270 

2,673 

15 0 

3,572 

35,851 

1939-40 

3,788 

2,893 

150 

4.849 

47>32 

1940-41 . 

4,749 

3,529 

15^0 

5,992 

60,668 

1941-42 . 

3,671 

2,831 

15 0 

4,549 

46,491 

1942-43 . 

3,755 

3,004 

15 0 

5.323 

54,295 

1943-44 . 

4,389 

3,545 

13 8 

6,063 

61,782 

1944-45 . 

4,305 

3,604 

13^2 

5,679 

57,699 

4945-46 

3,825 

2,589 

140 

5,416 


4946-47 . 

i 

4,108 


I 

5,576 
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TA»tE in' 


X Otltulajited utt 
|>r04wc^ 

^car tiott ©f gm: iot 

dlKsa c<m8ut)a|j- 
tian (in tons) 

1932^33 . 3440,000 

1930-39.2,131.000 

1939-40 ,* 2,441.000 

194041 ... 3,414,000 

194142 .. ... 2429,000 


Vear 

Calculated tm 
auUual piuduc- 
tiou of gur for 

1942-43 . 

direct tmmmp- 
tiou {fu tons) 

. * 3,61S^ 

1943-44 

* , 3,499*W 

1944-45 . 

... 3,633^990 

1945*46 

. 3,378^000 

1946-47 . 

. * 3,630,900 


Pakiitaiit—^Tiie acreage undfer cane in the Indian Uninn k 
about 30,00,0Q0 acres* which it is about 10,00,000 acres in Pakistan* ^ 
Tliere arc 135 sugar factories working in India, compared to 10 
in Pakistan. Norraaliy it is estimated that the annual consumption 
lof sugar in Pakistan is abput 2,85,000 tons, out of which Pakistani 
mills are likely to produce about 35,000 tons. As Pakistan obtained 
about 12| per cent of total gur production in undivided India, 
she is likely to have an annual deficit of about 100,000 tons of 
gur, assuming tire per capita annual consumption around 20 lbs. 

Tea India is one of the largest tea pr^Klucers in the world* 
The initiative of growing tea in India came from the Government, 
which started producing tea from Chinese seeds in Assam from 
1834. It was decided in 1852 that the indigenous tea produced in 
India was good for the 1-ondon market. The tea industry 
to make quick progress and the Government ceased to have any** 
rhing with tea production since 1865 and the Indiai\ tea industry 
has since been financed and managed by private capital, mainly 
European. The tea industry shows continued prosperity with 
gradual expansion in exports and internal consumption. Neatly 
r;vcry garden possesses factories for making tea ready for the 
market, because* tea requires to be processed immediately afw 
plucking. In order to avoid a depression in the tea industry, an 
international regulation for the exports of tea was adopted in 
May, 1933, which fixed export quotas to tea-exporting countries. 
This export control scheme was further extended for five years 
from April, 1938 and then for another two years after the cessation 
of hostilities. The Indian Tea Control Act was also passed in 
1938 to enable the Government to regulate the production and 
marketing of tea. That the Indian tea industry occupies an 
important place in national economy is illustrated by the following 
statistics. The Indian Tea Association has been largely fesponsibk 
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for popularising the comumpti<m of tea in the country. The 
Association receives the proceeds of a small cess, imposed from 
1903 on all Indian teas exported from India, The rate of thia 
cess was increased from annas eight to annas twelve per 100 lb. 
in April, 1935, The Association conducts propaganda for popula¬ 
rising the consumption of tea beverages in India as well as abroad. 

Figures of tea Production, Consumption and Exports are given 
below:— 


Area under Tea Cultivation (In ’000 acres) 



India 

Pakistan 

1938 

761 

73 

1943 

. 765 

74 


Tea Production (In million lbs.) 



India 

Pakistan 

1947 

445-9 

43-3 

1948 

446-2 

45'7 


Tea Export .s 



1945-46 1946-47 

1947-48 

Quantity (lbs.) 

363,928,642 327,364,979 

383,984,639 

Value (Rs.) 

.,. 35,64,51,795 34,56.20,684 

54,90,14,784 


Tea is chiefly grown in Assam, West Bengal, Madras^ 
Travancore and United Provinces. 

The Indian tea industry enjoyed an unprecedented boom 
during the last war, owing to the absence o£ .supplies from competi¬ 
tive countries like the Netherlands East Indies. Irately, it is 
found that foreign markets especially U.S.A. are shomng con¬ 
traction and complaints have been received about the deterioration 
in quality of Indian teas. It is necessary to pay special attention 
to maintaining quality and reducing costs of production. The 
Indian tea industry should seize this opportunity of consolidating 
its position in foreign markets. 

Tea Coinmittee 5-— The Government of India have decided to 
create a committee to be called the Tea Committee for India, as 
a substitute for the existing Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 





fouiided m 1963. The cre^tita of this Commi^ee i$ considered 
necessary in view of the impomnce of the tea mdustry to Indians 
national economy and also for the development of the indiist|^|^^ 
under the control of die Central Government. The functions 
die Committee will be mainly to promote research, collect statii^^fc 
carry on propaganda, improve marketing conditions and . 

the tea growers and exporters in all mattears necessary. The Cortf 
mittee will consist of representatives of the tea industry, the 
Central Government and the Governments of the various tea-- 
growing provinces and States and will work under the control 
of the Central Government. The expenses of the Committee 
necessary for discharging its fml^aons will be met from proceeds 
of the tea cess. In view of the enlarged function of the Committee 
it is proposed to raises the maximum rate of cess from Rs. 1-8 to 
Rs. 2 for 100 lb. of tea exported. The necessary bill in this 
connexion has been introduced. 


The Government of India has also appointed an Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee to investigate the possibility of the early establishment of 
Calcutta as the centre of the world’s tea market by building 
suitable warehouses and training Indians in the tea trade. 

Pakistan Tea is grown in Sylhet and Chittagong in Eastern 
Pakistan. " 

The consumption of tea m India averages about 140 million 
pounds a year, while it is estimated at about 20 million pour^ds 
in Pakistan, which is therefore likely to have an equival^t 
amount of exportable surplus. 

In order to encourage the production of tea, the Pakistan 
Government has arranged to import substantial quantities of 
fertilisers for tea gardens and it is also investigating the possibilities 
of opening a tea market in Eastern Pakistan at an early date. 
The Government of Pakistan also proposes to set up a Pakktaini 
Tea Committee on Indian lines to encourage the growth of the 
Pakistani tea industry. 

Coffee 8—^The systematic cultivation of coffee began in India 
from 1830 and the industry enjoyed prosperity since that date. 
Lately, there has been continued dedine in the production of 
coffee, following reduced exports, because cheaper Brazilian coffee 
ousted Indian coffee in foreign markets. It is grown largdy in 
Mysore, Madras, Coorg, Cochin and Travancore and Orissa, 

6 
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jKuigdom. and fianjce constitute the principal expctrt 
for Indian coffee. In otdet: to assist the Indian coffee 
50flitestay, the Indian Coffee Cess Act was passed in September, 
l!Si®S> lev^g a cess of Re. 1 per cwt. of coffee produced in India. 
Tllie feind constituted by the cess is administered by the Indian 
tpelfieie Cess Committee for propaganda and improvement of 
mattering. It also looks after agricultural and technological 
tesearch. The acreage, yield and exports of coffee are illustrated 
by the tables given below;— 


TABLE I 


Year 

Acreage Production 

1940-41 

181,013 

(in tons) 

14,226 

15W1-42 , 

180,412 

17,886 

1942-43 . 

194,474 

16,257 

1943-44 

198,446 

17,215 

1944-45 

198,147 

17,345 

1945-46 

198,700 

25,000 

Exports 

Table II 

1945-46 1946-47 

1947-48 

d^ntity (In cwts) 

28,754 93,6S» 

44.768 

Value (in Rs.) 

26,10,435 93,35,227 

43,34,941 

hmlian Coffee Board 

:—In 1942 legislation 

was enacted 


whereby the entire coffee crop of India was to be handed to the 
Indi an Coffee Board Pool. The Board was responsible for 
marketing the coffee thus received. The growers expressed much 
satisfaction with the working of this scheme which helped to 
maintain fair prices for all and provide a market for the whole 
of the produce. The scheme at first was only intended to be in 
fittree for a period of five years, but it has now been extended 
tdxhout a time-limit by the Coffee Market Expansion Act of 1947. 
The internal tunsumption is estimated at about 17,000 tons. 
There is no coffee cultivation in Paki<^tan. 
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£c4io«^ talde illustTfites the 
in India WmJ Pakistan 



Ahea and Ymx ) op Cowon 


Area (’000 acres) and Yidd (*000 hales of 400 lbs.) 



Indian Union 

Pakistan 


YMd 

Yidd 

1938-39 

. 36,64 

1331 

1942-43 

28,70 

18,32 

1944-45 

. 22,32 

13,48 

1945-46 

. 21,23 

12,95 


Area 

Area 


17,796 

3,5»8 


Area under Im- 

Area under Im* 


proved Varieties proved Varieties 


5.390 

3,015 


The cotton production in undivided India showed a down¬ 
ward trend since 1940-41 and dedined from 6 (^ million bales in 
1940-41 to about 3 44 million bales in 1945-46. It is estimated that 
the cotton production in the Indian Dominion dropped more 
sharply than in Pakistan, having registered a decrease from 3‘7 
million bales in 1938-39 to nearly 2T4 million bales in 1945-46, 
presumably due to the Government’s Grow-More Food Gnmpaign. 
The Indian Union daims a larger percentage of the production of 
improved varieties as compared to Pdkistan*'^ Out of the total of 
10 million acres under improved varieties, Indiari Union had about 
7i3 million acre in 1942-43 and this position continues tc^ remain 
almost unchanged. Indian Union however produces litde of long 
staple cotton. In 1945-46 she produced about |ths as much long 
staple cotton as Pakistan, her output standing at 23,000 bales 
against Pakistan’s 58,000 bales. 

India’s mill consumption Of raw cotton is estimated at abortt 
4‘5 million bales as most of the cotton mills are situated in die 
Indian Dominion. 

Raw cotton used to be an important item of India’s sa^rta 
before the war, but now the position has substantially changed. 
India exports prindpally short-ataide and medium staple cotom, 
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.wHle she imports cliiofly long-staple cotton of finer varieties from 
I^pt and America. Pakistan and India shared in these experts 
kr the ratio of two to one. It is estimated that Indian milk 
consume about 4*5 million bales of cotton* while India grows 
nearly 3 mijlidn bales. 

Formerly, Indian mills could not utilise short-staple cotton*, 
whidr is largely grown in this country. It is gratifying to observe 
that owing to technological improvements, Indian mills have 
substantially increased their consumption of short-staple variety. 
I’hc yield of cotton per acre in India varies between 75 lbs. and 
too lbs. of tent cotton and compares unfavourably with 180 lbs. 
iu U.S.A. and 300 lbs. to 400 lbs. in Egypt. The Agricultural 
Department has been trying to improve both the acreage yield 
and quality of Indian cotton. It has also been attempting to 
introduce exotics, especially long staple cotton and the production 
of hybrids. Cambodia cotton was introduced in Madras in 1904 
and American cotton has been grown in Bombay and United 
Provinces. The indigenous cotton growers were encouraged by the 
doubling of the import duty on raw cotton in March, 1939. 
Cotton is largely grown in Bombay, Central Provinces, East 
Punjab, Berar, Madras, United Provinces, Baroda and Hyderabad. 

The establishment of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Com¬ 
mittee in 1932 popularised the use of Indian cotton amongst 
British mills to a large extent. The Bombay-Lancashire Textile 
Agreement of 1933, popularly known as the Mody-Lees Pact, waa 
aimed at expanding the use of Indian cotton in the United 
Itingdom. The Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939 provided 
fur the exchange of Lancashire piecegDr)ds with Indian raw cotton. 

The Government of India appointed the Indian Cotton 
Committee m 1917 to investigate the possibilities of growing long 
staple cotton in this country, devise metiiods for the prevention 
of adulteration, damping, mixing, packing, etc. and recommend 
improvements in ginning and marketing. The Committee 
reported in 1919 and recommended the introduction of open 
markets in the Berar Model to give an opportunity to buyers to 
examine the grade on the spot. It was also recommended that 
ginning and pressing factories should be licensed, restrictions 
placed on transport of cotton to prevent malpractices of adultera¬ 
tion, mixing and damping and co-operative societies allowed to 
grow. The Committee suggested the organisation of a Central 



East India Ootmn Ttade A$®ociadon for xht imprc^i^^wc of ttie 
cotton trade It alao favoured the i^stablishnient of a Oemital 
Cotton Committee to bring about a closer liaison Wfwen the 
Agricultural Department and the cotton trade and this Committee 
consisting of 20 official and nonK)ffidial members should be kn 
advisory body to be consulted on bU cotton legislation. It should 
look after the licensing system and carry out authoritative valua* 
tions of new varieties of cotton and spinning tests. The EJast 
India Cotton Trade Association was farmed in 1932. The Central 
Cotton Committed! started to function from 1921 and on its 
initiative, the Cotton Transport Act of 1923 was passed to prevent 
the adulteration of cotton and this Act originally intended for 
Bombay was later extended to cover also Madras. The Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Factories Act was passed in 1925. A 
technological laboratory has been established by the Central 
Cotton Committee to carry out spinning tests and other allied 
researches. The Committee has also undertaken experiments On 
a>tion cultivation in co-operation with the Institute of Plant 
Industry at Indore. The Committee derives its finances from a 
cess of two annas per bale of cotton used in Indian mills and 
exported from India. The provisions of the Cotton Markets Act 
passed in Bombay in 1927 were incorporated in 1939 in the 
Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act. Similar legislation hAs 
also been passed by the Governments of the Central Provinces 
and Madras. 

The following statistics of Imports and Export of Cotton 
are given: —~ 


Imports of Baw Cotton 

1945-46 1946-47 1^7-48 

<3uandty (in Tons) 86,075 98,997 112^ 

Value (in Rs.) .. 22,88,20,579 25.91,67,101 31,17,16,908 

Exports of Raw Cotton 

1945-46 1946-47 . 194748 

•Quantity (in Tons) * 135,162,130 209,222 

Value (in Rs,) ... 13,93,93,103 22,5641,085 34,73,92,480 





h well placed in mtton production. It 
e«dmted thkt hti re<juirements of raw cotiou come to al^cnit 
21)0^000 bales, leaving an exportable surplus, 

^tton is chiefly grown in Sind and West Punjab in 
, I^akistan. 

, The Pakistani Government proposes to establish a Cotton 
Technological Institute to encourage the growth of long staple 
cottbn, " 

The Government also proposes to introduce a Cotton Control 

to license ginning factories in order to prevent the mixing of 
i^arieties. The West Punjab Cotton (Control) Act of 1949 ha» 
been passed and it is aimed at preventing the mixing of cotton 
at all stages, the planning of production on a regional basis and 
supplying pure seeds. 

Jute; —^India and Pakistan enjoy a monopoly of jute culti¬ 
vation tliroughout the world. Its cultivation is chiefly centred in 
West Bengal, Assam, Cooch Bihar, Bihar, Onssa and United 
Provinces, and in East Bengal in Pakistan, In order to liclp the 
recovery of prices of raw jute, the Government of Bengal in¬ 
augurated a campaign for the voluntary restriction of jute acreage 
from 1935. Then the Bengal Jute Regulation Act of 1940 was 
passed and this placed jute acreage restriction on a compulsory 
basis. 

The following table is given to illustrate the area and yield 
of jute in India and Pakistan. 


Acreage and Production of Raw Jute 



Indian Union 

Pakistan 

_ 


Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

) 

Production 


(’oao) 

(’000 bales*} 

(’000) 

(’000 bales*) 

1938-39 

8,92 

16,30 

1 

22,73 

51,89 

mo-4j 

14,17 

28,4B 

42,52 

103,38 

1943-44 

7,!3 

17,51 

19,27 

52,54 

1946-47 .. 

5,37 

15,20 

13,74 

41,28 

1947-48 

6,46 

16,96 

. 20,58 

1 68,43 


^Bale^400 lbs. 
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iW aboiW! figures do not indnde diose of tlie tX 
arc: Aiw—7,^00 acres; Prcwiucoon—about I5»000 bak*. , , 

It is dear that after partition^ the major part of Juie acreage 
has gone to Paltistan and efforts are now being made to st^ aj> 
jute production in India. Although the free extension of jme 
acreage is handicapped by the Grow-More-Pood campa%n, sub¬ 
stantial progress has been made in die direction of increasing ‘ 
India’s cultivation of jute. Already a large area has been p^eed 
under jute cultivation in Travancore and it is understood that gn 
additional 20S,000 acres will be shortly put under jute in GuntUf, 
West Godavari and Codiin. 

As all jute mills are situated in the Indian Dominion, Jhdia^s 
deficit of raw jute is likdy to be between 35 to 40 lakhs of bales 
per annum. Pakistan is likely to export its entire ^oduedon and 
jute is now the main foreign exchange earner for Pakistan., 

The following figures of exports of raw jute are given:— 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (in Tons) 338,318 306.485 265.017 

Value (in Rs.) 15,83,69,185 19,13,46,603 25,83,16,535 

Indian Central Jute Committee: —^A Central Juic Com¬ 
mittee has been constituted by the Government of India. Represen¬ 
tation is found in the Committee for trade and agricultural 
interests and for the Provincial Governments most concerned, 
n.amely. West Bengal, Bihar and Assam. The formation of the 
Committee is the result of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. The functions (jf the Committee 
include agricultural, technological and economic research; the 
iraprotemem of crop forecasting, production and testing 4 Uid the 
distribution of improved seeds; enquiries and recommendations 
relating to banking and transport facilities and transport routes; 
improvement of marketing in the interests of the jute indusury 
and collection and distribution of all relevant infofmation on jjate. 
The Committee will also advise the Local Governments concerned 
on any points within its prescribed functions which xmj be 
referred to it 

The Jute Agricultural Research laboratories are situated at 
Dacca in Eastern Pakistan and are working on die ii»|»overaeni!^ 
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of the plant, boili in regard to <|uaEty and yidd, the improvement 
in the methods of jute growing, the reduction of loss caused by 
diseases and insects and the improvements in the methods of 
retting. These aspects of research are being tackled in five sections 
viz., Botany, Agronomy, Mycology, Entomology and Chemistry. 
In the field of genetics, considerable progress has been made. 
The mode of inheritance of branching habit, pigmentation patterns 
and other important characters have been worked out. 

The work undertaken at the Technological Research Labora¬ 
tories of the Committee at Tollygunj,- Calcuna, indudes the 
spinning of samples of fibre obtained in agricultural experiments 
and reporting on their quality as indicated by the results obtained. 
The spinning tests are carried out at a standard temperature and 
humidity and a special technique has been worked out to give 
good results with as little as 12 lbs. of fibre. Work of funda¬ 
mental importance includes the investigation of the relations that 
may exist between spinning quality and measurable chemical or 
physical characters of the fibre. Considerable progress has been 
made in this direction. Problems dealt with, which are of direct 
interest to the mill, comprise the effect of twist on yam, strength, 
the improvement of jute bags for storing commodities such as 
sugar and cement in damp atmosphere and the spinning of flax 
and other fibres on jute machinery, either alone or blended with 
jute. 

During 1938 and part of 1939, the Marketing Section carried 
out a comprehensive enquiry into the conditions governing the 
marketing and transport of jute in the principal jute growing 
districts of East and West Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa and the 
United Provinces. The data, thus collected, were publislied in 
two reports entitled, “Report on the Marketing and Transprt of 
Jute in India” (1940) and “Report on the Marketing of Jute and 
Jute Products” (1941). The former embodies the results of the 
enquiry relating to the marketing and transport of raw jute so 
far as inland business is concerned, while the latter embodies that 
relating to the jute export trade and manufacturing industry. 
For the last few years, the Section has been engaged in certain 
developmental work of which the main are: dissemination of 
jute prices in the mofussil, marketing of fibre grown from 
improved seed, organization of grading parties, establishment of 
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view to iiucreasiog the consumption of Jute and |ute goods, 

The Economic Research Section keeps constant vij^laaee 
aU aspects of the economics of jute. Som^ important findings 
relating to the world's consumption of jute, its trend m recent 
years and its relation to the changes in the world market have 
hcen published in dbe Committee's Economic Research BuHeftn, 
Other investigations have thrown light on some important aspects 
of the jute industry, such as the productive capacity of the Indian 
Jute MEls, the possibility of extending the market for jute goods 
manufactured in India, etc. The effect of the growth of Jute 
substitutes and of new uses of jute on the jute trade is also being 
investigated. Besides research work on the ecdnomics of jute, a 
large volume of information of various subjects pertaining to jute 
is regularly collected from auttoritative sources in different parts 
of the world. The Committee has also a special correspondent in 
the Argentine Republic to report on the conditions of the jute 
trade in that country. A close watch is maintained on all develop¬ 
ments in economic and commercial policy abroad calculated to 
replace jute by its posssible substitutes, and prompt steps are taken 
to collect all relevant information on the subject to place it at 
the disposal of the trade and others concerned. 


A monthly journal, known as the Indian Central Jute Com¬ 
mittee Bulletin is published, containing figures of production, 
consumption, prices, stocks, imports and exports of jute and Jute 
manufactures, and also information regarding the prices and 
utilisation of jute substitutes. It also includes items relating to 
export and import restiictions imposed on various countries and 
other information regarding the economics of jute and its com¬ 
petitors, as well avs general information of interest to the trade. 
The Committee also disseminates information to the grower to 
assist him towards improved methods of growing and retting, aB4 
getting better prices for his crop. A preliminary investigation 
into the economics of jute growing has been undertaken in three 
representative villages of Bengal 


Tobacco is said that the tobacco crop was introduced m 
India during the early seventeenth century by the Portuguese. ^ 
'The Government have tried to improve the local method of 
curing and manufacturing to produce a better quality Jeaf slnCc 
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tills dayj of the East Imiia Company. The foltowing table iliws-^ 
crates the area md yield of tobacco in India and Pakistan :— 


Area and Yield of Raw Tobacco 



AjtEA (iN *000 acres) 

Yield (in *000 rom) 

Indian Union 

..... ^ 

Pakistan 

Indian Union 

Pakistan 

1938-$SI . 

938 

352 

337 1 

151 


(58 Hyderabad) 

1 

1 


194M2 

988 

343 

35 i 

138 

1943-44 . 

716 

303 

2SK 

ns 

4945-46 . 

1,026 

194 *1 

1 

1 

335 

i 

SB 


It is clear that India imports a large quantity of manufac¬ 
tured tobacco, presumably due to the poor quality of the indi¬ 
genous product. The cigarette manufacturing factories show a 
continued expansion in India following a rise in demand. 
Although the Indian leaf tobacco makes a good filler, it is usually 
unsuited to wrappers and tliis was met up to 1941 by the importa¬ 
tion of Sumatra and Java leaf. It is gratifying to observe that 
the Agricultural Research Institute has been paying attention to 
improving the quality of Indian tobaccos, especially by hybridiza¬ 
tion of new kinds. It is also trying to grow in India tobaccos, 
similar to virgina quality in colour, flavour and texture. It may 
be mentioned tliat high import duties on tobacco help substan¬ 
tially indigenous product 

The statistics of exports and imports of manufactured tobacco 
are reproduced below; -— 


Exports— 



1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

' Quantity (in lbs. ) . 

Value (in Rs.) 

. 21.902.575 

. 1,86,85,050 

72,151,387 

5,92,94,424 

49,944,694 

5,02,68,284 

Imports — 




Quantity (in lbs.) 
Value (in Rs.) 

.. 14,871,788 

. 3,61,12,382 

10,116,758 

2,77,35,231 

12,789353 

3,66,37,176 
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l4«*-r*Tlic |M:«»di*ctioa of stfdc lac ki the IniSato tJaiofci »• 

iHustrated by tifcie loliowmg figures;— ^ 

(In •000 Tons) Pn’WTtm*/^ 

1938- 39 . 53-7 1944-45 . 35-6 

1939- 40 .. 51-6 1945-46 .. 41*7 

1940- 41 . 45-5 

The foUowing table gives the statistics of ocpotts:— 

1945A6 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (in cwts.) 434,174 676,808 542,134 

Value (in Rs.) , 4,33,22,025 11,18,23,825 9,11,31,045 

It may be observed that United Kingdom and U.S.A. are the 
chief importers of Indian lac. 

The pre-vv^ar consumption of atick lac in India was estimated 
at about 4,000 tons or about 2 3 thousand tons of shellac. 

I^c is cliielly utihscd in varnishes, paints, polishes, gramo-^ 
phone records, bangles, wood turning industry, jewellery, colouring 
skins and other miscellaneous items. There is no lac production 
in Pakistan. 

Indigo :—Tlie Portuguese started the indigo industry in 
western India in the early days and about the year 1778 the East 
India Company revived it in Bengal. Then the industry was 
shifted to Tirhoot and United Provinces. India used ^p occupy 
the foremost place among indigo-produdng countries of the world 
and later yielded place to West Indies. India continued to have 
a prosperous indigo industry until it was severely hit by the 
development of the synthetic indigo industry in Germany. The 
area under indigo dropped from 1,688,901 acres in 18^-97 to 
about 170,600 acres in 1913-14. Tlie total reported area 
estimated at only about 60,000 acres in 1940-41 and the value of 
exports dropped to about Rs. 17,000 in 1939-40. It is grown chiefly 
in Madras, United Provinces, Bihar, East Punjab and West 
Bengal. The dye is systematically e:Jttracted and marked in^otlly 
Bihar factories. It may be recalled that in 1915 the Belhi Con^ 
ference considered the question of reviving this indigenous industry. 
An indigo cess was levied upon exports of indigo in 1918 and the „ 
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|m>ceeds were devoied towards itnfffoving the cultivation and the 
ntanufacture of indigo in this country* India exported 518 cwts* 
of indigo valued at Rs. 75,950 during 1947-48* 

C^ium t —The cultivation of opium in India shows a pro¬ 
gressive decrease and the area under it declined from 614,879 
acres in 1906-7 to about 7,138 acres in 1939-40* This followed the 
prohibition of exports to China under the agreement entered into 
between the Governments of India and China in 1907 and then 
in 1935 the Government of India banned all exports of opium 
on private account. It is chiefly grown in United Provinces and 
East Punjab* There is some cultivation of opium in West 
Punjab in Pakistan. 

Rubber: —The production of raw rubber Continues to show 
an upward tendency in India. It is grown largely in Travancore, 
Madras, Cochin, Coorg and Mysore. In order to prevent a 
depression in the rubber industry, an international scheme for 
the regulation of production and exports of rubber has been 
functioning since 1934, The following table illustrates India's 
statistical position in regard to rubber. 

The total planted area in India is about 158,322-IS acres, and 
is distributed as follows: — 



TABLE I 

Acres 

Travancore State 

>.. ., • ... . < 

113,731 60 

Mysore State 

.,. ... 

639-30 

Cochin State 


14,154-22 

British India 


29,797-02 


Total 

TABLE II 

158,322-15 



Prodtiction in 
tons 

Acreage beat ing 

Average yield per 
acre per year 



in lbs. 

1940 . 

16/>7I 

123,820 

302 

1941 . 

16,295 

124,135 

294 

1942 . 

l(hS97 ! 

123,476 

301 

1943 . 

16,62^' 

, 121,647 

306 

1944 

17,174 ' 

122,191 

31S 

1945 . 

16,077 

122,444 

294 
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The yield per acre in India is disappointing and compares 
unfavourably with tlie average yield in Ceylon, Malay or the 
Netherlands East Indies. The average yield per year per acre in 
Indian sub-continent varies from 294 to SIS lbs., compared tx> 
about 350 lbs. in Ceylon, while it is still higher in Malay and the 
East Indies, being as much as twice the Indian yield. The Indian 
grower ascribes the difference in yield chiefly to difference in 
soil, climate and the distribution in rainfall, resuldng in high 
production cost. The low yield is, however, chiefly due to out-of- 
date methods adopted in growing rubber even after making dxie 
allowances for climatic conditions. 

The total amount invested by the rubber-ptpducmg industry 
ill the Indian sub-continent is about 12 crores, Ae total number 
of men being employed 50,000, 

Till about the middle of 1934 there Was practically very little 
consumption of indigenous rubber in the Indian sub-continent. 
E^en as late as 1939, out of a total of 16,500 tons produced, only 
alx)ut 5,600 tons were used for internal consumption. About two- 
thirds of the rubber produced was thus available for export. The 
internal consumption rose to 5,600 tons in 1939 and reached the 
figure of 14,297 tons in 1941. During the war, the demand for 
rubber increased partly because of the greater requirement of the 
Allies and partly because supplies froift the chief rubber-pro¬ 
ducing countries like Malay, Java, Burma were not available. 

The internal market for rubber is growing with an expanding 
indigenous rubber manufacturing industry, which consumes more 
rubber than the growers can produce. Although the fnarket 
for raw rubber shows expansion, danger threatens tiie growers^ 
from two directions. There is competition from imported rubber, 
and secondly there is competition from synthetic rubber. The 
threat of foreign competition is all the greater, because it m 
believed that world supply is actually in excess of world demaiul 
The world price of rubber is at present about Rs. SO for 106 lbs. 
and the In^an grower cannot afford to sell at that price as the 
cost of production in the Indian sub-continent is much higher* 

In order to look after the proper development of tihe luflian 
rubber industry, a body uuder Central Control, called the Indian 
Rubber Board was constituted with headquarters at Kottayam by 
un Act of the Central legislature in 1947. The objects of the'^ 
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Boaid w<? 3 fe to develop the rubber to see to the mrkedug 

rubber and to reguluri^ impotx arid export. There is ?il6o a 
growing feeling that the producer of rubber can do a great deal 
to increase bis efficiency and ccnnpetitive power. The yield and 
quality can be improved by tb4 adoption of better and more 
scientific methods. There could be less carelessness in the 
collecdon of raw rubber and in grading and baling. The entire 
marketing organisation should be improved. 

The statistics of imports and exports of rubber are reproduced 
helow:— 


Imports: Raw Rubber 



1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

Quantity (in lbs.) 

137,663 

379,421 

3,848,112 

Value (in Rs.) 

40,569 

2,69,470 

20.49,063 

Rubber Manufactures: — 
Value (in Rs.) 

^72,432 

25,86,538 

45,00,417 

Exports: Raw Rubber: — 

Quantity (in lbs.) 

5,065 536 

669,836 


Value (in Rs.) 

37,58,700 

5,02,537 


Rubber Manufactures : — 

Value (in Rs.) 

49,92,909 

2,75,26,032 

2,21,89,619 


Pakistan produces no rubber. 

Fodder Crops s—Although the cultivation of fodder crops 
has been increasing, its total quantum is insignificant in view of 
the huge size of Indians agriculture. Recently the Department of 
Agriculture has been concentrating its attention on expanding the 
area of fodder crops and making suitable arrangements for 
storage. The Department lias succeeded in introducing Egyptian 
clover as a soil renovator especially in Bihar and Central Provinces. 
The cultivation of bersum at Pusa is also a noteworthy event. 
The fodder crop is chiefly grown in United Provinces, East Punjab 
and Bombay. The acreage under fodder crops rose from 2^94 
million acres in 1901-2 to 10*47 million acres in 1940-41. The 
chief growing areas in Pakistan are West Punjab and East Bengal, 
Foddet imports were valued at Rs. 67,591 in 1947-48. 
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The following table giyes a eonsoh4ated[ |ilctni» nf laeap axha 
and fidd:—' 


SuMMAKv or iHK Caop B'oRECASTS'ifjpfa 1947-4S, roa IjwoJAif Unbw 

(lNCLlH>IKe HtimRABAD) ' 


(Figttfe* in Thousands) 


Crops 

Forecast 

(1947-48) 

Asha (acres) 

(tons) 

Current forecast 1947- 
48. 

Corresponding Fore¬ 
cast of previous 
year 1946-47. 

Percentage Increase 
(-f) or decrease (—) 

1 

u 

h 

d* 

ii «o 

»<| 

« T 

f- 

^ •<—(k 

1 u 

&•! 

M ■% 

Rice 

Final 

59,656 

60.987 

-22 

18,760 

19,856 

-6 

Wheat .. 

Final .. 

20,207 

24,350 

-17 

5,346 

4.745 

+ 12-7 

Jowar .. 

First 

22,268 

23,093 

-3*6 

*»• 



Bajra 

Final .. 

19,626 

21,442 

-8-5 

2,525 

2,667 

-kS-3 

Maize .. 

Final 

7,755 

7,888 

-1*7 

2,111 

2,035 

+3*7 

Rafri , 

Final 

5.108 

5,174 

-1.3 

1,391 1 

1,476 

-6 

Barley .. 

Fimal 

7,127 

7,082 

+0 6 

2,488 ' 

2,414 

+3’1 

Graoi .. 

54econd .. 

17,627 

17,052 

+3-4 

4,215 

\ 3,581 

+17*7 

Sugiu*<anc .. 

Final 

3,784 

3,528 

+ 7 

5,269 

1 4,913 

+7 

Sesamum 

Supplementary 

3,704 

3,727 

-0*6 

! 333 

‘ 323 

+3*1 

Croundniit .. 

Final 

9,974 

10,267 

-3 

3,454‘ 

3488* 

-4 

Rape and 








IVfustard .. 

Final 

4,389 

4,321 

+2 

782 

792 


liio&eed 

Final 

3,338 

3,259 

+2 

364 

328 

+n 

-Castorseed .. 

Final 

1,462 

1,345 

+9 

128 

W 

+9 

Cotton . 

Fourth .. 

10,833 

11,434^: 

-5 

2,05 H 

2,mn 

; -4 


* Relating to outs io shell, 
t lo bales of 400 lbs. each, 
t Revised. 







CHAPTER It 

LAND, LAND TENURES AND IRRIGATION 
Land 

Sabdivision and fragmentation s —It has been reasonably* 
argued that the evils of subdivision and fragmentation of agri¬ 
cultural holdings rank among major factors for the backwardness^ 
of Indian agriculture. 

Subdivision refers to the division of an agricultural holdings 
following succession and fragmentation means that an individuaFs 
fiolding consists of separate pieces of land scattered over a wide 
area instead of being in one compact block. 

Although subdivision and fragmentation are not evils by 
themselves, they become positively harmful from the economic 
point of view if they are carried beyond a certain point. On the 
contrary, it has been pointed out that subdivision up to a point, 
tends to stabilise economic and social conditions by a widespread 
distribution of property in land and creating tliereby a large class- 
of peasant proprietors fondly attached to the soil. In India how¬ 
ever both subdivision and fragmentation have been carried too- 
far and in consequence deterring progressive agriculture. 

The evils of subdivision and fragmentation depend essentially 
on the concept of an economic holding, which is rather difficult 
to define in exact and accurate terms. Keatinge understood by an 
economic holding in Incha to mean a holding which allows a 
man a chance of producing sufficient to support himself and his 
family in reasonable comfort after paying his necessary expenses 
and he estimated drat in the Deccan an ideal holding would consist 
of forty to fifty acres of land in one block with a good irrigation 
well and a house situated on the holding. The size of an 
economic holding is likely to be determined by a multiplicity of 
factors e.g., fertility and configuration of soil, character of labour 
and resources of a cultivator, transport facilities, etc. It is therefore 
safe to define an economic holding in an optimum sense* It 
should mean a holding, which is capable of yielding optimum 
returns on land, labour and capital and it is unanimously agreed 
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ihMX in Undh m agriaiknx4 li^ldtag 0 a the ma:^^ liillt %ir 
bdow this opiimum md m such k uuecouomic md It 

has been estimated that^ Bihar and Orissa a teuant^^ hMmg 
averages less than half an acre with the average per <^ltivaw 
unit at 3*1 acres, in West Bengal 3^1 acres* in Assam 3 acres atid 
in United Provinces 2'5 acres. The shce of an average holding i$ 
less than 2 to 3 acres in Bombay and Madras. 

Among others* a very small-sized holding leads to uneconondc 
cultivation. It liaay not be possible to turn tfje bullocks round 
while ploughing* The fixed charge e.g., maintaining bullocks* 
carts* family, etc. remaining constant, the cost per acre tends to 
be high as the unit of holding becomes smallo:'. The cost of 
fencing becomes prohibitive and fencing is therelote rardy done 
with the consequence that a uniform system of cultivation is 
enforced on all cultivators. It is not feasible to introduce any 
new system of cultivation or rotation of crops, lest stray cattle 
damage the crop from neighbouring areas in the absence of 
fencing. A great waste of land is involved in making more paths* 
hedges, etc. to demarcate holdings. Owing to the smallness of 
the plot, it is not worthwhile for any single cultivator to dig wdls 
or make any suitable irrigation arrangement because it is 
uneconomic. The small holder can ill-afford to go in for labour- 
sa\ing devices like tractors, winnowers, threshers, etc. These 
evils of subdivision are aggravated when the small holding is 
further fragmented. Fragmentation renders costs of production 
high. It involves a great waste of energy and time in running 
from one plot 10 anotlier. As different owners* plots lie over¬ 
lapping, fragmentation encourages litigation. No single cultivator 
thinks it worthwhile to dig a well or devise any irrigation arrange¬ 
ments as he finds it impossible to carry water to all his plots 
through other man's holditlgs. As the cultivator perfbree Evts 
away from his plots, manures are lost in cowdungs, which aaro 
usually piled up at the residence of the cultivator. 

Although the Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance at>d 
succession arc primarily responsible for the evils of excessive 
division and fragmentation, there are other factors which haw 
helptsi the growA of these evils in an indirect way- Peo|de Jbave 
now been obliged to exercise their legal rights of shatintg Ci^piaily 
in ancestral property owing to adverse economic condWoas, 

A rise in, population, unaccompanied by any industtiil e}cpansi(%Oi ** 

7 
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has increa^fiid the pressure on knd, Thfe situation was worsened ^ 
by the ruin of han^efrafts and cottage i{u||astries! Once die people 
shifted back to land to earn livelihood, they were keen on acquiring 
their full rights in landed properties. The growth of modem in¬ 
dividualism cutting at the root of joint cultivation associated with 
joint family system accentu<^ted «2xe evils of subdivision and 
fragmentation of agricultural holdings in this country. 

Reixiedies agaimt Subdivtaion and Fragmentation t— 

Eatperiments in consolidation of holdings on co-operative line have 
been attempted in different pans of India. On die initiative of 
Mr. H. Calvert, experiments in consolidation of holdings on 
co-operative basis through propaganda and persuasion were tried 
in Punjab from 1920-21 and it is estimated that about 13 lakhs of 
acres were redistributed by 1941. The Co-operative Consolidation 
of Holdings Societies numbered 1,477 by the middle of 1939 and 
the movement towards consolidation was accelerated by the 
passing of the Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1936. which 
applied compulsory consolidation to reclacirrant cultivators. The 
total area consolidated under the auspices of the co-operative move¬ 
ment aggregated 77,762 pucca bighas by 1939-40. The process of 
consolidation under a co-operative basis has been supplemented by 
the passing of the Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1939. Madras 
claimed about 22 co-operative societies for the consolidation of 
holdings by 1939-40. Although the Baroda State passed a 
permissive legislation in this regard in 1920, no practical result 
was really achieved. There grew up in the State about 79 co¬ 
operative societies for the purpose by 1938-39. The fragmentation 
was also checkmated in the State by the enactment of the 
Prevention of Fragmentation of Agricultural Holdings Act of 1933. 
In addition to consolidation effected by the co-operative societies, 
the Central Provinces Government applied compulsory consolidation 
under the Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1928. 

It may be pointed out here that the above measures aimed at 
checking fragmentation and not subdivision. In the canal 
colonies of Punjab, the subdivision was checked by restrictions 
on alienations, and in the case of certain grants, by the limitation 
of succession to one heir. 

Bemedies applied so far have only touched the fringe of the 
|H*oMem. The creation of optimum economic holding^ in Indian 
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agrktiltute is fapd^m^tally impomtit and trodfcs j3L^.4«fey' 4» 
persiiaikn md i^dpaganck on a voluntary basis arts JiJtdy m 
achieve Uriqtited success, legislation should be adopted Itu tMs 
direction, llte systexu advocated by Tarlok Singh in hk book 
on Poverty and Social Change, should be seriously comidwd fe 
this regard. He favours the institution of a system in which mx 
entire village l^d would be put under joint cultivation md 
management, kteping unimpaired the existing rights in lau4^ 
The village will function as a major base in a modernised 
industrial structure and ensure integration between rural and 
industrial economy. The system is likely to absorb the surplus 
rural population in industrial occupations, because a simultatieohs 
expansion of industries is one of the essential adjuncts of 
Mr. Singh’s scheme. The reorganisation of our agricultural 
economy on a joint cultivation system is likely to help the 
introduction of modern mechanisation, scientific selection of seeds, 
improved marketing, grading, sampling and packing etc 

The above considerations are applicable to Pakistan. 

Land Tenures 

Although the system of land tenures in India varies widely 
from large estates with several tenants to small holdings, there 
are broadly three kinds of land tenures found in India. There 
arc various forms of landlord tenure in which one person or a 
few joint owners are made liable in one sura for land revenue on 
the entire estate as in East and West Bengal. This is popularly 
known as Zemindari system. Secondly, there are village com- 
nnimties, whose members are jointly and severally liable for the 
land revenue. Here we have as if a collective landlord. Jt is 
actually the joint village or mahalwari system. Then we have 
lands which are held and owned in single individual holdings* 
the individual holders being severally responsible for the payment 
of the revenue. This is known as the ryotwari $ystem. 

ViUc^ Constitution Broadly speaking, Indian viUages $xt 
sub-divided into (a) Ryotwari village and (b) Lanl(w4 »iUagft 4 
tender the former, land is owned and cultivated by scj^ajate 
individual owners and every single owner is individuaUy liabte iot 
the payment of land revenue on his holding. The common waste 
land belongs to the Government. It is widely found in Madras, 
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Bombay, Central lji4ia * and Berar. In landlord village^ 
Tillage is treated a^ a single unit and is owned by a single landlord 
or by a group* of families. Land may be cultivated by hired 
tenants or by the co-sharers themselves. The waste land is the 
property of tht village community. Hie entire estate is assessed 
to one sum Of tend revenue for which the whole body of co^sharers 
are jointly and severally liable. An individual co-sharer may with 
the previous permission of the Government separate his holding 
from the rest and thus become liable for land revenue only oh 
hte holding. This system is largely prevalent in East and West 
Punjab and among Jat, Guzar, and other tribes. 

Some landlord estates may be big and include more than 
one vBlage. These landlord estates owned by zemindars prevail 
in West and East Bengal Oudh and Agra, where we have got 
what is popularly known as the Talukdar system. Though 
Malguzars, that is estates of the special class of landlords in the 
Central Provinces, are large in numbers, they are not the same as^ 
Bengal Zemindars, Bombay possesses a variety of landlord estates 
including jagirdars and inamdars, Gujrat talukdars, and Kliots, 
There arc Bengal types of Zemindars in Madras. 

Tetiaiii and Snb-Proprictary Rights Just as to the right of 
first calling has been super-added the rights by conquest, grant or 
superiority, proprietary rights may degenerate into sub-proprietary 
or tenant rights. Both in the landlord and ryotwari estates, a 
large number of grades of landed rights grew up in between the 
original proprietor and the lowest tenant. 

In a sub-proprietary tenure, the holder is the owner of his 
holding but has no further rights in the whole estate. Such 
tenure-holders in West and East Bengal were granted a privileged 
position of permanent, heritable and transferable tenure held at 
Iteed payment and the Act of 1885 recognised all as tenure-holders 
who were below the Zemindar but owned one hundred bighas of 
tend. Similar rights are enjoyed by Pattidars who were given 
permanent lease of a tract by the Zemindar, who wanted to share 
his revenue responsibility with others. The Pattidars again created 
tenants known as dirpatridars with similar rights to share revenue 
responsibilities. Another class of sub-proprietary rights has grown 
with those who have created for themselves landlord estates over 
an earlier group, but now maintain their position by paying only 



Govcrtmem revenue without anj^ug to tho Aiupferttw lah4i<3k^ 
Thu ptittcifSie of ixiog x^tenw tospoii&ibiUty pn cmA imS^td ih 
Ceuor^l Provinces through the areamu of Mulguzai^ 
the recognition of sub-proprietary rights. In Oudh sub-pi^riemry 
rights have been recognised by a separate sub-settkmoafr idling 
their rent payment to the Talukdar with whom main setrietneiijt 
is done by the Government. 

There are diflEerent grades of tenant rights in India. A dis¬ 
tinction has been made between natural and axtifidai tenants. 
Natural tenants could prove their title by facts, while no definite 
proof could be produced in case of artificial tenants. The Tenancy 
Act of 1859 was passed by Bengal and Agra providing for 
occupany rights to tenants who cultivated the same piece of land 
continuously for twelve years. The Act was amended in 1885 in 
Bengal and it provided for continuous cultivation for twelve 
years not of the same piece of land but of any land within the 
village. The Tenancy Act of 1928 declared holdings to be trans¬ 
ferable subject to a transfer fee, but the landlord was given the 
right of pre-emption. It also strengthened the status of under¬ 
ryots and divided them into three classes. 

Another Act was passed in Oudh in 1901 protecting the 
rights of tenants. It was revised in 1926 conferring life tenures 
on non-occupancy tenants in return for large extension of the 
sir (home farm) rights of landlords. The heirs of statutory tenants 
were allowed to continue for five years. The Tenancy Act of 
1939 in United Provinces tends to restrict the sir land in the 
interests of tenants. Occupancy rights in Oudh originally limited 
to tenants who having once enjoyed proprietary rights had lost 
them were extended to ex-proprietors who lost their rights by 
«ale or execution. 

Occupancy tenants arc defined in Punjab by the Act of 
as those who for two generations paid no rent nor services to the 
proprietor, but paid only their share of Government reventtc* 

In Madras every ryot in tlte Zemindary estate possetrit^ la^d 
at the time of passing of the Estates Land Act of 1908 and evety 
ryot admitted by die landlord to the ryod land gets a permanent 
right of occupancy* 

In Central Provinces, the twelve-year rule was fest adopted* 
Later any one could buy an occupancy right by frying 
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tSie aiitwjial rentaL SubBequendy diis rule was superseded by a 
Eule in 1920, which created wo kinds of occupancy tenants, 
|}Osses^g transferabk rights. 

The Act of 188Q protected the residential tenants in Bombay. 
Other tenures e.g., the talukdari tenure are dealt in by the Special 
Act of 1862. 

Occupancy tenants as dealt with above predominate in land¬ 
lord areas. There are other tenants also either superior or inferior 
in status to the occupancy tenants. Thus for example, we have 
in West and East Bengal superior tenants known as tenure- 
holders and ryots at fixed rates and the latter can neither be 
ejected nor their rents enhanced. There are tenants at fixed 
rates in the permanently settled areas of Benares in United 
Provinces. We have absolute occupancy tenants in Central 
Provinces and they can be ejected on no ground. They pay fixed 
rents, which are usually settled for the whole term of a settlement 
by the Settlement Officers. There are inferior tenants in several 
parts of the country and are popularly known as tenants-ar-w511 

Occupancy tenants enjoy several privileges. Their rents can 
only be increased within limits and after a certain period. An 
increase in rent can occur by agreement or by a court decree. In 
Central Provinces, rents are fixed by Settlement Officers for a 
ten-year period. Rent cannot be increased by more than 12^ 
per cent at one time in Madras, They are protected against 
ejectment except under special circumstances. Occupancy rights 
are hereditary and can be alienated on certain conditions Within 
Certain limits, the occupancy tenants can improve land without 
chances of enhancement of rent. There are certain laws of 
distraint for rent, protecting cattle, tools, etc Occupancy tenants 
are entitled to relief in rent in case the landlords enjoy any 
remission of revenue from the Government in bad years 

Tenancy Legislation In almost all Zemindari provinces, 
tenancy legislation has been passed protecting the interests of 
tenants, while in the ryotwari areas the need for such legislation 
was not until recently felt, because the subordinate rights in 
between the cultivator and the state were few. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1938 provides for the abolition of illegal exactions 
and cess imposed upon tenants, the right of pre-emption of the 
landlord and the Balami paid to landlords, who can no longer 
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tt0Mt rmt by c^strUfimc pmecdure. The iiiidar^i^yot ha» Ihsc^ 
aw;ai:<ied eqti^t rights with oecupaney tenants and the i:a^ ef 
interest m arrears of rent has been stepped down to ^ per taent 
No rent can be increased for 10 years* The Central provinces 
Tenancy Act of 1939 conferred rights of transfer on occnpaney 
tenants, Ihe Bihar Tenancy Act of 1938 proyklcs for rednetion 
of rent to per cent. No enhancement of rent is possible wifhirt 
IS years. Hereditary rights were conferred oO occupancy tenan# 
and odetion was strictly restricted. The United Provinces Tenancy 
Act of 1939 provides for hereditary rights to nearly all occupancy 
tenants and extension of this privilege to tenants on sir land. The 
Act restricts the grant of sir rights to landlords. The rate of 
interest on arrears of rent was reduced to pef o^^nt. It restricted 
ejectment and provided for a revision of rent downwards within 
a period of 5 years and once fixed, rents are to remain unchanged 
ordinarily for a period of 20 years. 

The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939 conferred certain benefits 
on all tenants and safeguarded their interests. It gave them fixity 
of tenure and pi-cvcnted rack-renting. It provided for penalty 
on landlords if they exacteti anything from tenants other than 
rent. The Government undertook to fix the maximum rent for 
certain areas. Any relief given to landlords by the Government 
in ie\enue is to be shared by the tenants as well. Tenants were 
assured of compensation in cases of eviction, which was strictly 
limited. No agricultural lease could be made for less than 10 
years. The Act also created a new class of ^'protected tenants” 
with special rights of occupancy and protection against unfair 
rent and eviction. 

I.4iiid Revenue Settlement st—Settlement means the deter¬ 
mination of the share payable as rent to the state, the persons 
liable to pay the same and a record of all rights in land. It 
therefore implies a cadastral record, assessment of the revenue 
and means of collection. The cadastral records is prepared by a 
ficld-to-field survey. A village map is prepared^ showing eve:^ 
individual holding, distinguishing between vatying kinds of land 
for purposes of assessment Along with tins field survey* a record 
is prepared showing rights of land tenure and the various right® 
in land. These records are kept up-to-date by tegiatering all 
changes and all rights thus recorded arc presum^ ^ be legally 
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tiin?ect Latid ttyrmvtt is assessed by determining tbe valtie el 
l^nds and the sum payable by each holding is registered. Adjust¬ 
ments may be made to distribute the payment of the total 
revenues among co-<sharers* Land revenue is usually collected hi 
instalments to suit the convenience of those vvho pay. 

The settlement is known as permanent in West and East 
Bengal, where the share of rent payable to the state is fixed in 
perpetuity. It is temporary if the state's share is fixed for a period 
only. It is a thirty-year settlement in Bombay, Madras and 
tJnited Provinces, 20 years in Central Provinces and 40 years in 
ISast and West Punjab., 

Settlement has been classified according to land terms into 
three main categories: Settlement for single estates under 
one landlord. Here we have (1) Permanent Settlement with 
Zemindars in West and East Bengal, north Madras and Benares, 
(2) Temporary Settlement with the remaining Zemindars in 
West and East Bengal and (3) lemporary Settlement with 
Talukdars of Oudh. There are scttlcmenti. for estates of pro¬ 
prietary bodies like village communities and these are known as 
Mahalwari Settlements, which may be (1) The Mahalwari Setde- 
ment in United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, (2) The Mahalwari 
Serdement in West and East Punjab and (3) The Mulguzari 
Settlement of Central Provinces. Then we have Settlements of 
Individual Occupancies of Holdings, which consist of (1) The 
Ryotwari Settlement of Madras. (2) The Ryotwari System of 
Bombay and Berar and (3) Special System of Assam and Coorg. 

Pefiuanent Settlemrat in ^Ve»l and East Bengal :— ^I-ord 
Cornwallis introduced the Permanent Settlement in Bengal m 
1793 in co-operation widi Sir John Shore, who favoured a ten-year 
settlement. Under the system the existing Zemindars or farmers 
of revenue were recognised as the sole proprietors of the land over 
which their revenue collection extended and their revenues payable 
to the state were fixed in perpetuity. This right of the Zemindars 
was subjtxted to punctual payment of the fixed land revenue and 
the estate was liable to sale on non-payment of the revenue. The 
Government reserved their rights to legislate in favour of 
protecting tenants. The assessment was fixed approximately at 
ten-elevenths of what the Zemindars received from tenants, the 
remaining ona^eventh was ^ven to Zemindars for their services. 
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Tlie Pmmtimt Settii^wnt wm ma<ie with the !i«j$e ohfttar iif 
leiiiurmg n |>mctt4ik}, recei|>t of lajdwl iwewe, which a «tate 

of cJottfosioa at that time. It was also dlcvised in order td e«ia>wge 
the improvement of agriculture. 

The I^irmancnt Settlement has now both critics m weH a» 
admirers. It it true that the settlement was made in a rough*^#|d^ 
ready fashion without preliminaries of maps, land records ao4 ^ 
surveys of land tenures. No classification of sods was either . 
made. The settlement was made without any protection for the 
ryots who were rack-rented and deprived of legitimate rights. 
The Zemindars were given wide powers of distraint under 
Regulation VII of 1799. The anticipations of the framers of the 
Tetmanent Settlement were belied by later farJts, Instead of 
taking active interest in improving their lands, the Zemindars 
mostly turned into absentee landlords and tenants were left at 
the mercy of the employers of the Zemindars. 

In assessing the results of the Permanent Settlement, the 
admirers claim that it ensured to the state a fixed revenue. It 
guaranteed the loyalty of the landlords to the state, The 
Zemindars improved the condition of the peasantry by developing 
education and sanitation works. The system lias created ^ pros¬ 
perous peasantry in Bengal. The system is free from all expenses 
and vexations usually associated with temporary settlements. 

On the other hand the cxitics point out that in spite of its 
usefulness, the system has outgrown its utility and should be 
dispensed with. It is now full of abuses and has become a potent 
instrument of exploiting the cultivators. By fixing revenue in 
{>erpetuity without compiling land records, maps, surveys and data 
regarding productivity of land, the Permanent Settlement deprived 
tlic state of its legitimate share in the produce of the land* The 
ivtate was prevenmd from sharing in the benefits of rises in lahd 
tallies, following an increase of population, develop|nent pf com¬ 
munication, etc. The l.*and Revenue Commission of Bengal 
1938-40),estimated the annual loss in this generation accruing from 
the Permanent Settlement between Rs. 8 crorcs to Rs. 12 0?ores. 
In addition, the system did not take any account of the incomes 
♦ from minerals and river fisheries and this entkiled considemMe 
loss of state revenue. The Zemindars ceased to taS5e active ihwesi: 
in improving agriculture and turned out to be p^asites. leaving*’ 
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►tlie coUection of revctiue® iti the hands of middlemen* The systetn 
in consequence led to suh-infeudation and fragmentation of pro- 
prietary interests m land* Ordinary peasants received no assistance 
fcom superior rights, The prosperity of BengaFs agriculture has^ 
been due among others to feruliiy of soil* climate^ monopoly of 
jute, etc. The Permanent Settlement might have helped Bengali 
prosperity initially, but it was definitely a handicap during the 
later stages of development. Despite theoretical arguments against 
modern temporary settlements, they have been found beneficial 
in the interests of national economy. They have been systematised 
and adequate provisions have been discretely devised to safeguard 
the ligirimate interests of tenants. The Congress is already 
committed to the abolition of the Zcminclari Stystems and several 
provinces e.g. Bihar, Madras and United Provinces have started 
implementing the CongresvS pledge in practice. 

Bengal Land Revenue Commb&ion (193B-40) i^The 
Gt)vernment of Bengal appointed a Commission in November, 
1938, under the Chairmansliip of Sir Francis Floud to examine 
the land revenue system of Bengal^ and recommend improwments. 
The Commission reported in March, 1940. 

The majority of the Commission concluded that the Per¬ 
manent Settlement had outlived its usefulness. They recom¬ 
mended that the state should be tlic sole landlord and come into 
direct contact with cultivators by acquiring the righis of all classes 
of rent retcivers. The Permanent and the Zemindari systems 
drtiuld be replaced by a Ryotwari system. In acquiring all classes 
of rights of rent-rerer\ers, compensation should be paid at a flat- 
rate of ten times the net profit of the proprietors and tenure- 
holders in cash if possible, or in bonds redeemable after 60 years.. 
Mines and fishery rights should also be acquired. Pending 
acquisition, the Commission recommended the imposition of an 
'agricultural income tax to be used solely for the benefit of 
agriculture. 

The minority, six of whom signed minutes of dissent, held 
that tofe acquisition is likely to be a financially hazardous 
measure. It will disturb the existing economic set-up of BengaL 
Tenants are now, fully protected by tenancy laws and BengaFs 
^agriculture is deficient not due to the Permanent Settlement* but 
owing to evils pf sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, in- 
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ctms&d <>f popuktion m land, abduce aubaidiaiy^ 

occupations of tho nnal populadon, etc 

Although the abolition of the Skmmdari system bm been: 
accepted as the ultimate aim of the provincial Govemmenta botlt 
in India and Pakistan they have rightly deferred the reform® due 
to financial stringencies. The Agricultural Income“ta5c has already 
been imposed in several provinces as a transitional measure. 

It may be recalled that the Permanent settlement was also 
extended to Benares and some parts of Madras. 

In Bengal, temporary settlements were made in places where 
Permanent Settlement was not effected by making settlement with 
middlemen, having taken the percentage of assets as high as 
70 per cent. These settlements were similar to those prevailing 
in Agra. 

Mahalwari Settlements^ :'~-“AU Mahalwari settlements which 
are temjx>rary are made with landlords or village communities 
under Regulation 7 of 1882 as amended by subsequent legislation. 

The basis of assessment in Mabalwarl settlements is the 
actual rental value of the lands and revenue consists of a fraction 
of the assets of the estate annually received. These assets consist 
of total annual rents, calculated rental value of all lands of the 
proprietors and of miscellaneous profits accruing from waste lands, 
grazing grounds, wild fruits etc. 

In Agra settlements are made coUcctivcly with village bodies, 
altlioiigh one of tlie co-sharers is made liable for the payment of 
the land revenue, but all co-sharers are jointly and severally liable 
for the laitd revenue. In making settlement with village com* 
munities, the Agra Talukdars are disposed of by paying them 10 
per cent of the land revenue directly from the xStaic treasury. 

In United Provinces, the Settlement Officer classifies villager 
according to soil characteristics and physical chai^acter. Tlie rent 
for each class of soil is then determined, the cash rental of land®^ 
forming his basis of calculations. In case there is no cash rental 
he calculates his revenue by comparison with similar lands iir 
the village. 

In Oudh the settlement is baskally the same as in Agm^ 
except that in Oudlr it is generally made with individual Talukdam 
for an estate, comprising several villages. 
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In East md Wm Punjab, although reventie is eoKetted 
juiutly from pint holders of village estates, the share of revenue 
4ue from each is distributed and can be recovered separately,. 
""Ihe share of the state has been fixed at one^-fourth of the net 
assets and the period of settlement has been extended to 40 years 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Act of 1929. 

Although the basis of Malguzari settlement of Central Pro¬ 
vinces is th? same as in Agra, the Mulguzars have been recognised 
in Central Provinces as proprietary landlords of villages, which 
Mt fundamentally ryotwari in character. In fixing land revenue 
•with individual Mulguzars, the Settlement Officer therefore has 
imt only to fix the revenue demand of the state to be realised from 
Mulgur.ars, but also to determine the rent payable by all classes 
of tenants to Muiguzars. The fixation of rents is done on the 
basis of “soil units” which are related to the productive capacities 
of the soils. 

The Ryotwari System in Madras :-~The Ryotwari Settle¬ 
ment is made in Madras on the basis of an accurate village map, 
giving accurate surveys of land holdings and rights. The pro¬ 
ductivity of lands is assessed and land revenue is fixed at one-half 
of the net produce of the land. Various types of concessions are 
allowed according to transport, irrigation and other considerations. 

Hie Ryotwari System in Bombay After a period of 
trials and errors, Bombay evolved the Ryotwari System, which 
was well laid in 1796 under the initiative ^of Mr, Goldsmith and 
Xieutenant Wingate. The position and status of the cultivator 
Irave been defined by the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879. 
The tenure thus created is known as ryotwari under which the 
proprietary cultivator holds his land direct from tlie Government. 
Full occupancy tenure is hereditary, transferable and alienable 
without the sanction of the Government. The occupancy is 
liable to forfeiture on default of payment of revenue. No taxa¬ 
tion is imposed on account of improvements effected upon land. 

In Bombay land surveys are made and survey numbers, 
once fixed, are unalterable and soils are classified according 
to physical characteristics, fertility, etc. Lands are divided 
into several groups and expressed in fraction of a rupee, 16 annas 
representing the best dass of soil. This kind of dassification 
of aoils is made to utilise it as a basis for distribution of the 
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cii^aiid fiicM fm tfe^ area rather Mwfi **> 
iJxe asaestoaat o» t|i^ wet produce as in Madras. CWt» the' 
Bombay Land Revcaue Cbde (Amendment) Aet of 19^^> in feting 
the assessment* lands in a Taluka are divided into hotimgeheena 
groups on the bads of physical configuration, fertility, rental talue®^ 
fuices of agricultural products, transport, etc. The standard Mtef 
are fixed for each group, which mean the normal assessment per 
acre on land in that class of 16 annas classification value. These 
uandard rates are so determined that the assessment dhes not 
exceed 35 per cent of the average of ihe rental values of such 
lands for S years immediately preceding the settlement period, 
Xhe rental value is formally adopted as the basis for fixing the 
maximum assessment. After fixing the revenue liability of the 
aggregate, the land revenue assessment of individual survey num* 
l^ers and subdivisions are afterwards made. If the maximum rate 
be Rs. 5 per acre for the l6-anna field, a sum of Rs. 2*8 would be 
assessed on a field classified as 8 annas. 

The Bombay system of land revenue assessment is empirical 
and die system has been made desirably elastic by empowerutg 
the provincial Government to vary the assessment in any year 
according to changes in prices of agricultural products, where the 
settlement is made specifically in reference to prevailing prices of 
agricultural commodities. Any increase in assessment following a 
revision is limited to 25 per cent on the total for a whole Taluka 
and a Croup, and 50 per cent on tliat of a village and survey 
numl>er or sub-division. 

The Revenue System in Assam :~~There are Permanent 
Setdement landlords in some areas of Assam. There are also 
permanent cultivators with landholder’s tide, based on occupation 
of land for 10 years before the Regulation, on lease or gra.nt of 
settlement for 10 years. Large areas of lands are also held on annu¬ 
ally renewed permit or patta, or at least on a lease which is for less 
than 10 years. Tea gardens are held on leases for long periodi^^ 
at low rates of assessment After the expiry of the lease, die 
assessment cannot be higher than that payable on the most highi|r 
assessed lands in the district cultivated with ordinary agrkulforal 
crops, 

Lnudf R«»vetttne t A Tas w Rent Whether the land 
revenue is a tax or a rent is a bone of contention* It is allied 
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' wltii the controversy whetker the state is the landlord or private 
•owners are proprietors of land. Arguments can be produced on 
either side with equal soundness. It is useless to indulge in these 
HControversies, because the practical application o£ the land revenue 
is really the important thing. 

^ If private ownership of land is admitted, then the land 
revenue is clearly a tax. It has however been pointed out that 
the land revenue is more akin to rent than tax in practical 
application. 

In discussing the question whether the state is the landlord 
or the private owners are proprietors of land, it is dear that in 
^permanently settled areas pritate property in land i.s beyond 
^'tlispuie, while state ownership is an accomplished fact in ease of 
Kliasinahal lands and waste lands. The posinon remains con¬ 
troversial in regard tp Ryotwari areas. The cultivator holds the 
land subject to the payment of the land revenue. In these ryotwari 
areas, the state has recognised full proprietary rights of cultivators 
or tenants subject to the payment of the land revenue Even in 
2cmmdari areas it may be said that rights of landlords are 
recognised subject to the payment of the land re\cnue. On a very 
crlose scrutiny, it is found that neither the private owners are full 
proprietors nor is the state die supreme unqualified landlord. The 
^entire position for all practical purposes is restricted state and 
private ownership. As the state fully recognises private properties 
in land, the state regards the land as hypothecated to itself as 
iBecurity for the land revenue assessed on it. 

In view of the above fact that ownership of land is neither 
fulhfledged state ownership nor private one, the land revenue in 
India is also peculiar. It is neither a tax nor a rent. It partakes 
of the characteristics of both a tax and of a rent. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee held that the land WveUue should bt 
regarded as a tax hut on the ground that it forms a deduction 
^ from the national dividend. It has been argued that as the land 
revenue is fixed for a term of years, it is nearer a rent than a tax, 
but it should be pointed out that there is nothing to prevent the 
state from increasing the land revenue before a term of settlement 
expires. In addition rentals on private lands are not necessarily 
fixed for a long period. That the state allows concession in matters 
of waste and grazing lands does not detract from the land revenue 
the quality of a tax. Although provinces are now levying agri- 
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<ptilmml m<6me-tax, it does not mconmxHY confirm i4m kiid^ 
townm as a rent 



Rtcwdian Thi^ory in relatmn to the Land Rev^ito hi 
India j^-^The Ricardian rent lepresenm a dificrential 
between the produce of the superior land aiui that of the marg^ihai 
land, which produces just enough to meet all expenses of pro¬ 
duction. In India tliere is no scientific basis of calculating the 
so-called surplus, becausse elements lihc labour bf the culti\^ror 
and of his fiimily is not deducted from the gross value. The 
rental values which are the basis of assessment in Northern India 
are often higher than the true economic rent due to the fact that 
oukivators have no alternative occupation. There is no compe-^ 
tition as cultivators have got to stick to land. Land rents are apt 
to command a premium, because there is a traditional bias in 
favour of land investment. In addition, several uneconomic 
holdings pay a land revenue, although they do not produce any 
surplus. As the principles governing assessment vary from pro¬ 
vince to province, the economic rent m the Ricardian sense bears 
no certain relation to the assessment of the land revenue in India, 


The Land Revenue considered from Principles of 
Taxation :--“That the land revenue is fixed for a peribd of 
sculemciit satisfies the first canon of taxation, namely, certainty, 
airluiugh there is an element of uncertainty associated with the 
revision of assessment, as the basis of assessment is still vague and 
ununiform. 


Regarding the canon of convenience, the land revenue is 
payable in instalments according to the convemcnce of cultivators. 
Ihic again a certain amount of imonvenience has been inevitably 
created by basing settlements on averages of good and bad years 
and cultivators in consequence find k inconvenient to meet average 
demands during bad years. Cultivators by nature are not trained 
to provide bad years by savings during prosperity. The system of 
allowing rebates during bad years is usefully practised. If revision 
at the end of a settlement period results in enhancement, cultivators 
Jtre hard pressed. In order to alleviate such hardsliips, the practiiGe 
progressive and graduated imposition of large enhancetnthjts 
is usually followed. 

In reference to the canon of economy, it should be observed 
^at aljhough charges of revenue establislimont are high* the 
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d^rtttients are also doing other storks in addition ro assessmeaty 
' nnd collection of rcivotiuie- 

As regards the tanon of ability to pay, it may be observetf 
that the land revenue has been progressively reducfad- The 
Taxation Eni|mry Committee showed that the land revenue in¬ 
creased by 20 per cent from 1903 to 1924, while prit'es rose by 
Hi per cent. 

Owing to the fact that different principles and systems are 
pursued by diffeient provinces, it is rather difficult to assess ibe 
incidence of the land revenue. There arc even inter-district 
variations in the systems of land revenue. The burden of the 
land revenue is unevenly distributed throughout the country. 

Analj^sb of the Land Reveni#e System m India We 

have already seen that the principles ot assessment vary from' 
province to piovince and even between district and district. In 
United Provinces, East and West Punjab and Central Provinces, 
the theoretical basivS of assessment is the economic rent, in Madras 
the net produce and Bombay rental values modified by empirical 
considerations. 


iMthough rental values are more definite and accurate in 
determining annual profits than any other data, the success of 
such a system depends upon collection of rental statistics. Rental 
statistics should be used v^ith gieat discretion, because more often 
than not rental values may l>e higher than economic rents. Tile 
Bardoli Committee of Bombay therefore rcfommended that 
attempts should be made to collect reliable sale and rental statistics 
and then these should be considered foi assessment purposes in 
preference to other factors like communications, market prices^ 
crop experiments, economic conditions, etc. 


Whether tl>e term of settlement should be made for a long 
period or short period depends upon practiod expediency. It is 
true that a long period term of settlcmcni is less vexatious and 
likely to give the cultivators sufticicnt time to prepare themselves- 
for enhancements during the next revision, the long term settle¬ 
ment is likely to prevent the state from participating in the 
enhanced values and unearned incomes^, following general itn**' 
proveraeuts in the economic skmeion. A long-term setiJanmt 
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"I^ie Ta»wt|o^ Skjitjwixy Comai^i^^e w?eomira|iei*4Wt $ 
unMbttb ba4« ctf aimiiai value s^iould V atlofwiji Ijo ’rn^tf 
prdSvittOE, Annual vain* means the grf>iS |*fodttt* ladi co® o( 
|)r 0 diicd(!te, widn#B|; value of the Jbiibouy s^mally est|tai34*A 
die farmer and his family and the knt «sat«sr|Hiee, In 

case of rents controlled by tenancy laws nr cnamnis or where dm 
rent is fixed by setdeilttcnt officers, the Taotatwn C^qattmittee recotn- ^ 
moatlftd that such rents should be adopted a# & annual value. 
'The Committee also recommended that iht state’a diate of 
revenue should not exceed tS per cent of the annual value. 
Along with these m^sures, it is desirable that liaats djouM aiao 
be imposed upon sharp enhancement of assessment and in thiat 
cminection it may be mentioned that the Bombay itand Revenue 
Assessment Committee recommended that the limit of enhance* 
ment should be a general aU-round limit of 25 per cent. 

Certain legislative measures have been passed by j^ovinces 
to reform their land revenue systems. As most of the areas in 
East and West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa are under Permanent 
Settlement, such legislation was not considered necessary in these 
provinces. Under die Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Act of 
1929, the srates’s share was fixed at one-fourth of the net assets 


and the period of setdement extended to forty years. The’ 
Bombay Land Revenue Code (Amendment) Act was passed in 
1939, embodying the recommendarions of the BomMy I^and 
Revenue Assessment Committee appointed in June, 1924. The 
Act regulates the assessment in the province and limits setdement 
to a period not exceeding 30 years, unless the Covemment deems 
It inexpedient to revise any setdement, 'Ihe Act reg^tes th* 
rates of assessment and enhancement and exempts improvements 
effected by farmers from enhancement. Provision has been 
for the publicadon of the Setdetnent Report in each village. A 
Revenue Tribunal has been consdiutftd by the Act of 1939, to* 
whom objections regarding setdements may be Hed. TW 
Government has also been empowered to adjust assessmtaw 
according to fiuctuations in prices. 

The National l%nning Ooromitcee of the Cbngro8& tocoWh 
mended the abohdoft of the Zei«&»dar^ system miui 
are now ocmsttphmd 
Govammem has 
The hfedraa 
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Aci Th^ ©ovemmeius of Umttd Provinces, Bifeai: 
i^ssam have also introdwcd Ac State Acquisition of Zatuiudaties 
It is tthe that Ae system of Zamiudari has ouilived its 
iitility and throughout India a uniform system of laud tenure 
should be gradually enforced by bringing all tenants under direct 
contact with Ae state. At Ae same time it should be remembered 
Aat such a reform entails heavy expenditures, because Ae owners 
must be awarded due competisatiom In view of strained pro¬ 
vincial fmances, it is desirable to halt Ais reform for the time 
being and provinces should go ahead with otlier urgent reforms 
of great social and economic values. 

Irrigalioti 

Imortance of Irrigation in India i-^-Agriculture being a 
staple occupation in Ais country irrigation as an aid to agri¬ 
culture is of supreme imjx)rtancc. Tracts like Rajputana and 
East and West Punjab are practically rainless. The rain water 
is again unevenly distributed in areas of the Deccan, Besides, 
owing to Ae necessity of producing winter crops, several areas in 
InAa require artificial water. Irrigation is Ae only source of 
assuring the supplies of regular and adequate water facilities. 

By helping agriculture, irrigation has definite economic 
values. It stabdises agriculture, prevents fammes and adds to 
agricultural prosperity. 

Categories of Irrigatioxi Works ji—There are three broad 
classes of irrigation works, namely wells, tanks and canals. Canals 
are inundation, perennial and storage ones. 

Irrigation by wells including tube wells is of fundamental 
importance in InAa, where 25 per cent of Ae total irrigated area 
under well irrigation. These are mostly private works, although 
governments encourage them by grant of takavi loarts* The 
Agricultural Department encourages Ae urilicy of well irrigation 
by promoting subartesian bores and power-pumps. Co-operative 
ivell irrigation is also encouraged* 

Tank irrigation is quite popAar in India and has largely 
developed in Madras. There should be renewed state initiative 
in recovering silted tanks and Ac Government of Madras has 
been taking aaive steps in Ais direction. 

Cana! irrigation has been extensively encouraged ki India by 
the Government Canals are fed wiA waters from rivers or firotn 
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aiftffidai scoiage, Sivtt-fed caiwt® Jiave ^een Iwiilt lif along the 
regiOQ seiYnd by the Himalayan rivers, which finw ttooaghont the 
year, the snow on the mountain# serving as att ihea^haMstihlc 
rcserwir, They are also found in Madras, These canals ate riasri- 
fied into Inundation canals and Perennial e&nals. Inundatitm 
canals are drawn directly from, the river without the use of any 
barrage. They do not receive water nntii the river is fioofled ah4 
reaches a certain level. The supply of water in the canal in 
consequence fluctuates with the flood level in tibe river. Lands 
in Sind and iiast and West Punjab are largely fed by such canals, 
which receive water from the Indus and Sutiej. In order to remove 
such dependence on flood level, the Sukkur Barrage in Sind was 
constructed in 1932 by building a barrage aotoss the Indu#, by 
means of whith it has now become feasible to maintain the water 
in the canals alvove it at a suflieiently high level to provide flow 
irrigation throughout the year. 

Perennial canals are built by erecting some form of barrage 
atioss a river which flows throughout the year and diverting its 
water through a canal to the country to be irrigated. They are 
thus free of the natural level of water in the river. These canals 
aic found in United Provmces and East and West Punjab. 

Storage works are built by constructing a dam across a valley 
to store the ram water during the monsoons. The water so held 
is later distributed to lands by means of canals drawn from the 
storage. These works are found in the Deccan, Central Provinces 
and Bundelkhand, 

It thus appears that most of the canal irrigation works went 
to Pakistan following the division of tire country. Pakistan 
obtained about 28 per cent of the total irrigated area of ua* 
divided India, although Pakistan’s share in cidtivated area is 13 
per tent. The share of Eastern Pakistan in the total area under 
irrigaricHi in Pakistan is about IS per cent only as most of tlm 
irrigation area is concentrated in Westan Pakistan. The foBowilig 
tables illustrate the position of irrigation in India and Pakisran;^ 

TABLE I 

Arga under Irrigatkin (In WO Acres) 

Indian Vnuin: Patdstan , 

Provinces (1938-.19)... 36,007 Pr^inces (1938.®!) w. 17,OSS 

States (1937-38) ... 9,072 SiJb (1937-3^ 1,S9$ 
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l Aiem Cajstals (In’ *<!>0(J'''Acjt$)''/ :;■ \/ 

’tMibn••' Pakistan: 

‘i’i^^n'^nces (l§38-.3^,^ ' 11^ Provinces (15>38-39).., : 

.Ir'li^iEes <193^38)^’'2,438 States (1937-38) ' ... ■1,469 

'■'''! TABLE’D • : . '' 



TABLE m 

Akeas Irrigated by GovEKm®^' Works in each Province 


/ . Troviace 

Average area 
irrigated in 
triennium 
1936*39 

Acres 

Area 

irrigated in 
1944-46 
Acres 

, 1 

'Madtas ... ... ... ... j 

7 , 396,100 

6 , 509,399 

I'ifedtttbay ... 

466,200 

639,386 

il^eiiRal (East and Wm) 

171.800 

245 , 442 ' 

JPr<>Yinct:.H ... 

4 , 769,200 

5 , 371,992 

'(East and Wtjsi) 

12 , 195,800 

14 , 045,199 

'|li]bar ' ... ■ ... ... ■ ...: 

679,500 

744,948 

C* P. (indlttiliiig Berar) 

319,100 

727,536 

F. P. 

466,500 

534,735 

... . .. 

366,400 

798.179 


4 , 692,900 

4,256487 

|slift«>!r AdmiiiistratloRs 

, , 

4^416 


104,700 

26,949 

’J'/'/;; ^ 

31 , 628,200 

34 ,? 46,698 
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31,890,989 

6,461,450 

20-26 


5^1442 

Bombay 

28,625,161 

626,759 

tw 

1,079'4 


Sind 

5.700,383 ' 

4,511,110 

79H 

2,644-8 


? 

1 

S 

rs 

M 

1 

28,060,000 

244,217 

^87 

532-0 


suited I*rovl»cc$ , ^ 

37,210,028 j 

5344,683 

14 S6i 

3f076 9 

7,807-39 

|>tinjab (East $C West) 

28.53.3,453 

13,888,010 

4847 

- 4,259-5 

11363-69 

Mthstr 

17,658,400 ! 

780,104 

: 442 

356-1 


C atid Bern 

24.988,891 ! 

722,239 

2*90 

652-9 

00 * 

Orissa 

6.296,451 ! 

826377 

i 13 IS^ 

328-0 


N,-W. F. P. 

2,300,551 j 

528359 

22*97 i 

316-5 ! 


Assam 

6,928,175 
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it** 

Ba}iichidtai:i 


25,156 


I4ds 

• *« 

Minor administrations 

804,852 

55,408 ; 

6*88 

29*6 


Total 

218,997,334 

34,015,772 

15 53 

15,4784 



CUtssification of Govaniment Irrigatknt Work# 

1921, Government irrigation works were classified into (a) Pro- 
•ducuvc, (fc) Protective and (c) Minor. 

Productive works were expected to yield within ten years of 
their completion a revenue sufficient to meet annual interest 
charges on their capital outlay, which was estimated at Rs. 114 
crores in 1938*39 and the area thus irriga^ rose from 4'S ttitliion 
acres in 1878-79 to about 24,709,120 acres in 1938-39. Utey aris 
mosdy found in Madras and Northern India. Figures wfe to 
undivided India. 

Althou^i financially not remunerative, footeedve worha Wsgse 
essentially constructed to prevent famines and die cost 
works is charged to the current revenues and is geuosdly^ Wk. 
out of grants on famine relief and insurance They 
ensure economic stability of arid tracts like the Tb*! 

capital outlay on these writs came to Rs. 38*79 croivs i» 1936-I9 
with a totsd in%ated area of 2,884;2S9 aaf«s* Figure# refer «o 
undivided India. , 



* 

Iktoor irrigatioJa *w?a5t4t8 ate of various kinds and inciudecf 
tanks. TTlttiy ax^ fintoced out of ciirmit revenues, 
above dasi^catkvn was dispensed with from 1921, 
.lilKijiniise all works of public utility could be henceforward lin.inced 
loans. Irrigation works were henceforth classified into 
|a) Productive and.(hi Unproductive. In addition, there arc some 
sftuaa ndjkh are irrigated by non-capital works. 

f^rog^aa of Irrigation in India S—^The Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion of 1S*01 recommended the establishment of irrigation works 
bpdr productive and protective. Productive works were recom- 
Jxuended for Punjab, Sind and Madras, while protective ones for 
Jlombay and Deccan. 

Since the Reforms of 1919, irrigation became a provincial 
subject. The Central Government now' collaborates with the 
Provincial Governments in handling major irrigation projects. 

Irrigation made rapid strides after 1922. The Smlcj Valley 
Works in Punjab completed in 1932-33 at a cost of 33 31 crorcs 
are estimated to irrigate over 5 million acres. The large jwrt of 
these works is now in Pakistan. The Sukkur (Lloyd) Banage and 
'Canals in Sind opened in 1932 at a cost of Rs. 24 crorcs are 
estimated to irrigate about 5j million acres and are now located 
in Pakistan. The Cauvery Reservoir and Mettur Project in Madias 
inaugurated in 1934 are expected to cost 7-.37 crores and irrigate 

5 million acres. The Mettur Project also provides for hydro- 
eleaadc power. The Bhandardara Dam and the I.loyds Dam at 
Bhangar were completed in 1925-26 in Bombay. The Sarda River 
fodygation Scheme in United Provinces was put into servjce from 
19!^ and this was estimated to irrigate over a million acre. The 
Emerson Barrage in Punjab and tlie Ganges Tube-well Scheme 
m United Province.s were also completed. These are among the 
SUajor irrigation projects completed during recent years 

The total capital outlay on productive works in India was 
estimated at about Rs. 103 crores in 1941-42 and the net revenue 
at over Rsj 10*66 crores, while the capital expaiditure on un- 
jwuductive woiks is over Rs. 38*79 crores. It may be observe! that 
dm tates charged for water vary from province to province. 

The ^ate in rdbtlion to Iirigatkm {—Although irrigation 
ts now a provincial subject, the Centre generally takes a keen and 
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Amve interest: ii» iili|;atioi:ial nui(ter«t. It initkM <ii^;^iS^nakeft 
«B inji|or i|xigatic» |wit>|9<;ts ia iwliUdsi^nititm wliJi. psaidiiMW, 

ThcK) are two central mmtory Wjks few tJbfi fodian 
EtoniJmen. The Central Board of Irrigation with a Rescajpch 
Comraittee and a Bureau of Information and a Cmtml Water- 
wayfc, Irrigation ahd Navigation Commkston. TTm: Board ilKWt# 
every year, when papers of a technical nature are read and dis¬ 
cussed. These papers are then published along with technical 
literature on specific questions m a monthly abstract and a 
quarterly journal. Of late the Board has broken new grcamd 
and has commenced to issue pamphlets for the layman explaining 
the wwks which are being undertaken by the Dominion engineers 
fifom time to time. For purposes of research and ^periment in 
irrigation and hydro-dynamics, the Central Board has a station 
at Khadakvada near Poona, called the Indian Waterways Experi¬ 
ment Station. There is now a proposal to extend the range of 
activities of this station and rename it as the Central Waterways, 
Irngation and Naviganon Research Station, and shift it to Ddhi. 

Besides the Government of India, seven Provinces, namely 
West Punjab, East Punjab. United Provinces, Smd, West Bengal, 
and Madras, and two States namely Hyderabad and Mysore also 
maintain research stations- 

Thc Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Com¬ 
mission was set up in 1945. Being a fact-finding, platmmg and 
co-ordinating body for India as a whole it has much wider func¬ 
tions than the Central Board of Irrigation. The Central 
commission prepares projects, initiates schemes for the training of 
Indian engineers in specialised fields such as waterways, navigation, 
irrigation, and finally advise the Government of India on disputes 
between Provinces or on the question of priority as between 
various projects of flood control, irrigation, navigation, etc The 
Commission, of course, maintains a full time technical and 
administrative staff to carry on its functions. 

Agriculture engaged special attention after India’s Inde¬ 
pendence. The country has been faced with a chronic food 
deficit and the Government have been concentrating afl attciition 
on food front The production id die country must be increased 
and in consequence it has become imperative to increase agri¬ 
cultural eftciency by developir^ bodi exnmrive and Sntatrivc' 
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it is tfeat irrigation ranks prc-^minegt By 

f||^|ifefi|iiating iHttCKcious dependence on monsopns, icdgatitm 
agriculture and also makes it feasible to bring undor 
a large area, remaining hitherto uncultivated dttc w 
., jtoMtSiy of water suppUes 


' liilltt-I^pose River Vall^ Projocti »—The National 
Ciowtttafittt have accepted the necessity for the conservation and 
ttilWtikin of the water resources of the country for purposes of 
, M/Md control, irrigation, power generation, navigation and allied 
on a regional basis. Four of the large multi-purpose 
risWt Valley development projects in India, namely, the Tunga- 
Misiflea in Madras, the Bhakra Dam in East Punjab, the Damodar 
I Viittey in Bihar and West Bengal, and the Hirakud Dam in 
Orissa, are now under acmal construction; some other projects 
art ready for sanction and execution; others still are in various 
stages of investigation and preparation; there are several areas of 
potential development, particularly in the States, to which it has 
not been possible so far to give even preliminary consideration. 
It is expected that these schemes when completed will be able to 
irrigate 25 to 30 million acres and generate 4 to 5 million 
jkiUowarts of electricity. 


The Damodar Valley Schmne t—The Damodar Valley 
^rporation Act has been passed, setting up an autonomous public 
corporation, which has been entrusted with the execution of the 
etibemc. The Corporation was formally inaugurated in July, 1948. 

Though the Damodar is relatively a small river, the 
Bood damages caused by it in the past have been exceptionally 
severe. Agriculture in the Lower Valley suffers from monsoon 
flbods almost every year. The damages are panictilarly heavy 
‘ Ml years of devastating floods which occur periodically. Such 
ficK^ are a perpetual threat to the main arteries of rail and road 
cSommunications, Because of the high fertility of agricultural 
land in Lower Valley and of the large amount of capital already 
invested in the area exposed to the flood hazard, the damages 
Iflsdiy to be caused by floods are proportionate!^ far more serious 
almost m any other river valley in India- As a'flood 
insmancse poKcy thp Justilkation of the Scheme is obvious, as it 
insure high values representing the landed property and the 
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t The jutgukced Eisnoter will malbe jut pasMbk to 9#;#f^ at 
4«ist fiin* laWsi acres o£ fertile altovjal soil witli |««twaM 
irrigation, AJbout a fifth, of this *urea is already nntiee Wl ot 
^partial fcharif irrigiiioa- On the other hand, 'wlm «nfr faflow 
waste lantia now wtil he available fiw cultivation after the ehtetea*- . 
(lion of fioods and the provision of irrigation lacMities. Thehi $» 
no reason vtiiy i» the long run ;^ar-round afOp|teg titotiW not 
hecotee the practice in this legion. The long'tertn landmEe 
progtantme Of the Corporation will indlude sudx measures as 
water control on land, erosioa control, scientific crc^ rotation 
coupled with a drive for increasing the intensity of Cropping, use 
of manures and fertilisers, farming, a gradual switch-over readjnst- 
mmts that may be necessary to raise agricultural income. foSti- 
hilities for fresh cultivation will greatly incream in conse«juence of 
the sthcxnc. If the reservoirs, river channels, irrigation canals, 
and the numerous tanhs and ponds are properly utilised for the 
purpose, the Valley wiU become a substantial source of fish supply 
which would go a long way to meet the requirements of the 
industrial areas in and around the Valley and of the large 
•Calcutta market. 

The combined hydro and thermal capacity under the 
Scliemc will amount to about 400,000 KW. The abundance of 
coal will make it possible to step up power output as the load 
increases, by setting up additional thermal stations. The thermal 
plant at Bokaro with 200,000 KW capadty will be erected first. 
The Corporation proposes to take steps to fadJitate the clectri- 
ticatjon of the railway system as far as possible so that large 
< 3 [uantiti^s of high-grade coal now oansumed by the railway* may 
be released for the metallurgical mdustry. The diectrifkation of 
the railways, say between Calcutta and Mc^huisatai, w2l gwatiy 
reUeve traffic congestion by cutting down the volume of trial 
ahipmeats and making postible faster and more frequent train 
•movements. The eighty-mile-long navigable channel oonncctittg 
the Damodar at IXirgapur with the Hooghly about thirty miles 
above ^^ihltaitta wiM be another impomat factttf in cheapdoiog 
transport and rdkvtng tralGk; congestioh in this vital areas, *rhe 
Damodar power system Will make k postiy* to pmeted a^edh * 
tioutiy with the tilectrificatloh of the coal ntines. tka Vajtey 
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' pit 4epo«ifs of itm oiw stttd otter minerals md 
sEimble for tjie starteg hmry mdnsorte ate 
te mate ol the Loco Building Works Projects at 
Ferdliser Factory at Smdhi* both of which are now 
Tte development of several electro-chemical industries 
m tes area is now being jointly planned by the Governments of 
and West Bengal and the Corporation. In its industrial 
pnlendaiities, the Damodar Valley possesses the same significance 
for India as the Ruhr Valley for Germany and the Monangehala 
Vte®y fot ^he United States. 


With floods eliminated and abundant supply of water and 
pdiver assured, one may safely reckon with the rapid development 
of many key industries in the Valley. The Damodar Valley is the 
mineral storehouse of India. It accounts for almost three-ft)urths 
of India's coal deposits and no less than nine tenihs of her present 
coal raisings; the rich iron ores of India arc concenixated in 
around this region ; some of \\er1d's best mica is produced in the 
Valley; substantial deposits of bauxite arc also available in this 
region. In addition, there are deposits of a large number of 
tither minerals. According to a special study made by the 
geological Survey of India, there is scope for no less than 110 
industrial units of different types in tile Valley because of its 
mineral wealth^ 

Other Selected MuIti^Piirpose Project* t —In West Bengal^ 
the Mof Reservoir Project has already started. This project con- 
the construction of a dam on die river Moorakshy at 
hfossenjone and a barrage near Suri in Biibhum district. The 
tfifsea^oir will have a capacity of 1 million acre feet and irrigate 
atea of 600,000 acres of land. The scheme is estimated to cost 
oter seven crores of rupees. 

*^e Kosi project has been planned on the Kosi river in 
Nepal and North Bihar. This multi-purpose scheme envisages- 
two barrages. The first dam is expected to irrigate about 
I million actes in Nepal and generate 1*8 million kilowatts. The 
second dam is anticipated to irrigate about 2 million acres in 
Bfoan The entire scheme is to cost 85 to 95 crores of rupees* 
Tte Surrey work has started and when the project is compIetCt 
hav^ation wHl be possible from the Kosi reservoir to the Ganges 
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*^The Mahaoadi natdti'purpoec project in Oriasa k iSt^puA. 
to create Arec tiams, e»g-. Hirakwd Data, Tikarpata Ikwti ttod 
Naraj Dam, each wiA jts own canal eyatmi and hydro-OlecttSo 
pdieer installation and these three will be integrate lata far 
the devdopteent of the valley as a whole. It is expected to 
hxigate about 2^ million acres of land and the etlectric power 
wll be utilised to exfAoit ftianganese, iron, coal 4 »»d bauxite 
deposits. 

‘"‘Irhe Narmada-Tapti project is planned in Central Frovinces 
and Bombay and is expected to irrigate about 1 miHjon acres in 
Central Provinces and 110,000 acres in Bombay, and io generate 
1 mHiion kilowatts. 

* The Ramapadsagar project is proposed on die river Codavari 
in Madras. It is expected to irrigate about 2*3 million acres and 
generate about 100,000 kilowatts. 

>^he Tungabhadra Dam has been planned by the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras and Hyderabad. It is anticipated to irrigate 
about 300,000 acres and generate considerable electric power. 

Punjab lias been the classic home of irrigation projects of the 
modern type. The capital expenditure of the Punjab (East and 
We.st) on the major canals ha^ been in the neighbourhood of 
40 crores and the annual gross revenue has been estimated at 
about 6 crorcs. With the formal opening of the Tlial Canal in 
January 1947, it may be said that Punjab at any rate has reachtri 
a point when the water resources of its livers have been utilised 
almost to the full. Development from now on must be along 
the difficult and expensive path of storage and pumping Of sub¬ 
soil water by means of tube wells. * 

The Thai barrage which is situated at Daudkhd 3 miles 
from Kalabhag on the Indus in West Punjab will irrigate an area 
of 350,000 acres in the districts of MianWali and Shahpur and 
produce 7SO410O tons of food grain. With the opening of the Thai 
project the last available block of waste land in West Punjab 
has been brought into cultivation. The canals have been lined 
with concrete and die whole ^project has cost 2 crores of rupees. 

About 1360 tube-wells are g(wg to be constructed for the 
Water-logged parts of the jh<dum canal area. The power far fa* 
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‘j^blifWitiiUB of 4#S^ Will* WU owt« froitt layditMieetrlc statkms to 
> 1 ms installed at iMtftUl by getting water drop from tbe npper to tbe 
lower IbdtaQ capal. 

A scheme wdiich is under investigation by the East Punjab 
(GoveThment is the Bhakra multi-purpose project. Ihe project 
is dsteraated to cost 42 crores of rupew. The Government of 
Patiala State which can be linked up with East Punjab has also 
an irrigation project in view called the Dochi Project estimated to 
fpewt 5 cTorcs. 

In Sind which is well sened by urigarion works two more 
■dams are expected to be built, one in Upper Sind and the other 
in Lower Sind. The Upper Sind barrage will be located at Gudu 
90 miles above Sukkur. The total cultivable area to be irrigated 
Will be about 2,323,600 acres and the estimated cost is about 
12 crores. The Lower Sind barrage will be located at Hajipur. 
The total cultivable area to be irrigated is about 2,569,400 acres 
and the estimated cost will be 12 crores. 

TnboWell IrrigalkniThe Government of India has 
evolved an ambitious programme of mbe-well irrigation The 
total cost under the nibe-weli construction scheme comes to 
Ks. 68 95 crores ot which Rs. 2308 crores will be required in 
dollais, Rs. II 92 crores in sterling and 33 95 crores for expenditure 
inside India. 

Sample experiments conducted in East Punjab, Umied 
Ppavinccs and Bihar have indicated sub-soil water, which can be 
«tdlised foi irrigation. Although in some of these areas there 
a(re Canals a large portion of the territory will have to depend 
^ sub-soil reservoir if any intensive cultivation programme is to 
he undertaken. These provinces propose to construct 4,565 tubc» 
Welis during the next three years beginmng 1949-50 and the 
a^ecessary help by way of equipment, technic^ staff and fip.ance 
has to be arranged by the Government of India, so that at least 
1,000 tube-wells could be constructed every year for the next two 
«or three years. In other provinces, the existence of ground water 
in adequate quantities and at economic depths has yet to be 
proved for which extensive exploratory borings will be needed 
before large tube-well schemes could* be formulated. Practically, 
nH the tabe-w«ais in use for irrigation purpose in upper Ihdk 
vvea* constructed by the old hand-boring methods. These 
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, .pf^atain, Pakistan Pewlo|MneBt,' 

jptnd^ akmt'' Rs. 14 croi«« .op. 'irrigadon,' whicdi' is .esdinat^ 'to.', !; 
bring under culdvattion a» addirit>nal acreage of 5 miHjdnfi, ' 

, /Hie Pakistan Govemectcnt also proiJtises to develop Lower 
S^d Barrage project and to introdnce collective fartoing In that 
^ area. B also proposes 03 undertake Ae detelopmenc'of tire, Thai' 
"'ptofcct of. "West Punjab.. 






CHAPTER X 

RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 

TTie iroliime of Rural Iiidlelitediie$s in India volume 

^ jTural indebtedness has been estimated by various authorities 
at different periods. Sir Edward Maclagan calculated it at about 
Rs. 300 crores, whiio M. L. Darling put the same around 600 
*drores for British India in 1924, The Provincial Banking Enquiry 
•Committee estimated the extent of rural indebtedness at over 
Rs. I?00 crores. After the division of India it follows that the 
total debt of about Rs. 900 ciores came to India, leaving ihc 
balance of Rs, 300 crores to Pakistan. Without daiitiing accuracy 
of the actual figures of debt, it may be safely ton reded that the 
volume is exceptionally high and is a nightmare in Indian 
agriculture. It is one of tlie fundamental causes of rural and 
agricultural backwardness in India. Besides, a huge part of the 
debt is unproductive. 

Causes of Rural Indebtedness 5*— Although rural indebted¬ 
ness IS due to a multiplicity of factors, the following are among 
the principal caiu^es. The excessive pressure of population on 
land, giving rise to excessive sub-division and fragmentation of 
holdings, the decline of the rural cottage industries depriving 
caiitivators of a subsidiary occupation and poor and deficient 
physical health of cultivators. The higher cattle mortality drives 
the peasants to the doors of money-lenders. The insecurity of 
harvests following precarious dependence on monsoons is also an 
impotrant contributory cause. As cultivators having less than 
subsistence income can ill afford to provide for a depreciation 
fund, they take recourse to a foan to re-equip their capital equip¬ 
ment Excessive love of litigation involves the Indian peasants 
in unnecessary expenditures. Though the cultivator is inherently 
frtigal in habits, he is perforce made to spend extravagantly on 
social and religious ceremonies like marriages, sradhs, etc,, due to 
his ignorance, prejudices and tradition. Ilie burden of ancestral 
debt is often heavy and this is enhanced by the fact that a 
cultivator honours ancestral debt by tradition, irrespective of any 
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legal 's^<ljbty, Tlie falw <>f land l?a# ruKati ia jrecenf o»i»g 
«t> g lui^damen^ diangc in Indja’s ©Eonomy, fallowing Im^povtd 
tmnsport apwo, l*i|?icr prices of agricwlturai tatnnjwliest «tc-» 
and thji. has enabled the taiWvators to raise further loan* oh the 
aecurity of land, ' 

Ih® indigenous money-lenders are patticnlaafly the otdy 
source of credit in rural India. Inspiie of co-operadve are4it 
societies, land mortgage banks and other kimthed credit agencies, 
the raoney-lenders are as yet the most important fountain of 
agricultural credit Unfortunately, however, they have abused 
their position of privilege. By charging an usurious rate erf interest 
combmed with the system of compound interest they bleed the 
cultivators whit®. In addition, they extract illegal money through 
false accounts and otha: malpriutices. However a devil he may 
bd, a money-lender fulfils a useful role in rural credfit by supplying 
ready money and the real solution therefore lies in rectification 
of the money-lender and not in his elimination. It is alleged that 
the land revenue with its usual rigidity of collection has also 
contabuted to tlie rural indebtedness. As the land revenue foiths 
an infinitesimal parr of the total debt, it should he regarded aS a 
minoi cause and the recent reforms of the land revenue have 
gone far towards meeting the grievances of the cultivatoni. 

The State in IRelation to Rural fiadeiitefiness s—<in v iew of 

the seriousness of the pmblem of rural indebtedness, the govern¬ 
ment has taken measures from ume to time to combat this evil 
In legislating against abuses oi money-lending, aU Governments 
have been confronted with the ddicate task of introducing reforms 
without impairing the existence of money-lenders, who constitute 
the only sotirce of rural credit. 

Changes have been made in the Code of Civil Procedure to 
safeguard the agriculturists against Cottrt decrees, e.g., agricultural 
tools, implements, cattle, household tttiitaials have hecaa exempted 
from attachment or sale. The agriculturist debtor is exempt 
from arrest for a court decree and is allowed conveitient ihscal- 
toents to repay loans. The Contract Act was modified hf the 
18^ Act to protect the agriculmrtet debtia* hy extmding the scope 
■of the term “made influence” to covear all cases in which any uafelr 
advantage is utiten by ihe mmaey-lauier. TW Usurious Loan# 
Act as amended in 1918 seeks to determine the le^ aud 
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^ jlpiWlit id k t0&mt tlie me ^rntmt diarge*^ 
^ M a m^ttisp)^ rale o£ immst ThU Act 'mm amei^dted 

,\|s^ J9Z6 10 iadade €mm m wWch dtber party to a toongage seeks* 
East aia4 ^est Bmgal, Assaia* Central Provinces^ East 

West PtiftjaBy United Provinces, Madras, Bihar and North- 
Went Erontkr Proyince amended this Act, making it obligatory 
^ npoo a Cmirt to re-open the account and reduce the rate ol 
inteiesf as prescribed in the amending Acts. The money-lender 
Is m register himself and take a license in Central Provinces, Bihar 
hnd East and West Punjab. The Bengal Money Lenders' Act of 
and the U, P. Money Lenders* Act of 1939 made similar 
jpif^visions, which are also found in Orissa legislative enactment^.. 
Ihe Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief ^Act of 1879 was replaced by 
the Bombay Debtors' Relief Act (Amendment) in 1941 providing 
for the establishment of a Debt Adjustment Board for anv area 
in the province. 

Nearly all provinces have now legislative enactments providing 
for compulsory keeping of books of accounts by money-lenders, 
who must submit to debtors periodical statements, disclosing oui- 
! standing debts and ill repayments made by debtors 

Almost all provinces have now passed legislation prescribing 
thii maximum rate of interest chargeable on secured and 
un^cured loans. The United Provinces Government vary the 
ms^jdmum rate from time to time. Nearly all provinces also 
follow the practice that in no case can the interest diarged exceed 
1 ^ total value of the loan. ^ The various provincial enactments 
hegulate money-lending aim at preventing molestation and 
intimidation of debtors. 

In analysing the effects of these money-lending enactments^ 
ik k generally found that the supply of rurd credit tends to con¬ 
tract in areas, where these legislative enaaments are rigidly 
enforced. Care should be paid to see that credit does not dry up 
to the detriment of the cultivating dass. 

0eiitConciliation Measures:-—Almost all provinces have 
been vigorously pursuing the programme of debt conciliation on 
^ a mlmutf basis by passing Debt Condliation Acts, constituting 
^ Debt Condliation Boards, c.g, Debt Condliation Act of Central 
^Brovinces arni Berar (1933), Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act 
^ Bengal Agridilmral Debtors Act (193S)> Assam Debt 
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CoiJdliatioii Act (193$), Madias lM»i CJaacUiatioa Act (19315) a»d 
Sind Uebi Cbticia|^do» Act (1939). Hicse Acts aiAt at wjalittg 
’'dnwn tiie debts by niatuaj agfccmraw betwen the dehirar aod the 
creditor through the mechanism of Debt OwMaliation Board, 
cmnposcd o£ officials, uon-officials, rt^resentatives of creditors and 
debtors. Any agreement so reached is registered under the Indian 
Registration Act and has the force of a court decn^. The coS*^ 
iCaiated amount i« repayable in instabnettts and no further interest 
accrues after settlement. Generally the rule of Damdujnit is 
followed, that is, interest charged dtould not exceed the loan 
amount. The Bengal Act also provides for compuldon where 
conciliation fails and also for a simple insolvency procedure. 

Debt Conciliation Boards in Central Provinces and Bcrar 
scaled down debts of over Rs. 9 Crores by about SO per cent at 
the end of 1938. In Bengal debts to the tune of Rs. 5 Cforcs 
were scaled down by 1939. Satisfactory progress was also registered 
in Assam and Punjab. 

Although the conciliated amount is payable in instalments 
spread over usually from IS to 20 years, cultivators often default 
and It has therefore been urged that the movement for condlia" 
non will gain momentum if arrangements could be made to pay 
the conciliated amount through Land Mortgage Banks. The 
Government of Central Provinces and Berar in consequence started 
Land Mortgage Banks, which number over 21. Madras made 
gieai strides by developing more than all sudi Land Mortgage 
Banks. 

It was later felt tliat in order to expedite.the above reforms. 
It is necessary to provide for compulsory scaling*^ down of debts 
and necessary legislation was accordingly adopted in Madras, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces and Bombay, The Madras 
Agriculturists’ Rdief Act of 1938 provides for compulsory scaling 
down of liabilities. It also stipulates that after the Act the rate 
of interest on all debts cannot exceed 6^ per cent, which is alter¬ 
able by the Provincial Government ftom timfe to time. Madras 
has scaled down debts to die extent of over Rs. 6 crores by about 
48 per cent within die year 1941. The Central Provinces and 
Berar Reli^ of Indebtedness Act of 1939 substitutes compukory 
methods of scaling down debts in the old Act <d 1933 by instituting 
Debt Rdief Courts instead of Ctmdlhuaon Boards uidike in 
Madras, which retains die machinery iHht CondHadtol lauards. 
9 



late of mterest on loans has been fixed at 4| pet cent com¬ 
pound interest mth yearly rests or 6 per cent simple interest on 
secured loans and 9 per cent on unsecured loans. The Act legalises 
the transfer of land in lieu of debt. The Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors* Relief Act of 1939 provides for compulsory scaling down 
of debts through Debt Adjustment Boards. The scaled down 
IDnount is repayable in instalments not exceeding 25 in number. 
K the creditor agrees to a reduction equivalent to SO per cent of 
the assets of the debtor, the creditor may be paid the scaled down 
•amotmt in bonds to be issued by the Provincial Land Mortgage 
Bank. The United Provinces Agricultural Debt Redemption Act 
of 1939 also made provision for the compulsory reduction of debts. 

In order to prevent the passing of agricultural lands into the 
hands of non-cultivators, provinces have made several provisions 
in their various legislative enactments, restricting the right of 
rxansferring agricultural lands to non-agriculturists. The Punjab 
Land Alienation Act of 1901 is an outstanding piece of legislation 
in this direction. It provides that non-agricultural classes are not 
allowed to buy land from a member of an agricultural tribe nor 
take it in mortgage exceeding 20 years. This Act failed to stop 
the process of concentrating lands into the hands of an agriculturist 
money-lender. In 1938, two amendments were therefore passed, 
making all Benami transactions illegal and included the agricul¬ 
turist money-lender in the same category as other money-lenders. 
The Punjab Restitution of Mortgages Lands Act of 1938 enables 
a mortgagor to present a petition to the Collector praying for the 
restitution of possession of the land mortgaged period to 8th June, 
1901 under certain conditions. Other provinces have also by law 
restricted usufructary mortgages to a reasonable period. The 
United Provinces have given facilities to redeem certain old 
mortgages. 

State Providiem of Agricoltiiml Credit order to pro¬ 
vide agriculturists with credit, the Takkavi Acts were passed in 
1871, 1876 and 1879. Takkavi loans granted to cultivators only 
for specific purposes were never popular. These loans have been 
rather inconvenient from the standpoint of cultivators, owing to 
official red-tapism, rigidity of collection and inelasticity. 

The Land Improvements Loans Act of 1883 was passed for the 
purpose of extending long-term loans, aimed at effecting land 
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iraigation, etc. Ilie Agriculturists' Loaljs Act C£ 
1884 ptovinkid for s|iort'«ena agricultural kwins to meet expeases 
on account of purchases of see<i, cattle, mtoure, etc As these loana 
w«rre not given for the redemption of old ^ebts apd omsoliiiatioa 
of holdings, the Madras and Unimd Provinces Government# made 
provisions for loans for such purposes in their Amending Acts. 

In spite of all these financial aids, it has been found that tile 
state provision of agricultural credit falls far ritort of requirements. 
It has been discovered that the problon of rural credit is of 
supreme importance for the rehabilitation of Indian agriculture.. 
The scaling down of debts is only one blade of the solntion and 
the revival of agricultural prosperity will be a reality if provision 
is made for the supply of necessar)' agricultural credit on reetstmahle 
nims and conditions. It is now agreed almost unanimously that 
the problem of rural credit in India can be tackled effiectively 
ihiough the mechanisnji of the co-operative movement 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE TECHNIQUE OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

A«riccdtoral Labour r-Thc cultivator and the labour whicht 
S»‘l>3*ed and engaged in agriculture in India have been found to 
!be tieficient. In order to improve ti\e agricultural economy, the 
efficiency of labour must be stepped up. 

' Amongst several sdiemes of reform to revitalise the agri-^ 
cultural labour, a comprehensive scheme of rural education is 
Urgently called for. The defects of the modern system of 
education were clearly pointed out by Messrs. Abbott and Wood 
in 1937, the Zakir Hussain Committee appointed by die Wardha 
Education Conference of 1937 and the Committee, on Vocational 
Training appointed by the Government of Bombay in 1938. I'he 
Zakir Hussain Committee endorsed Mahatma Gandhi^s idea that 
education should be given through the medium of some craft or 
productive work, which should provide the nucleus of all other 
instructions provided in schools. This type of practical education 
would be admirably suited to rural areas. 

In order to relieve the rural masses of illiteracy, prejudices and 
spendthrift habits, it is necessary to evolve a compulsory and 
comprehensive scheme of rural education consisting of primary 
and secondaiy stages. The system of rural education should be 
supplemented by an intensive programme of rural reconsrruf lion. 
Propagandas ought to be conducted in rural areas to educate the 
masses by means of radio, cinema and kindred media. 

It is gratifying to observe that the National Government of 
India proposes to launch in a comprehensive scheme of primary 
education in the neat future. This will supplement the various 
provincial schemes of primary education, designed for the uplift 
of the rural masses. 

Drawbacks of Rural Populalioii r^The health 
of the rural masses is far from satisfactory due to the prevalence* 
of maidfold prevenrible diseases, like malaria, plague, cholera, 
small pox, dysentery, kaiazar, hookworm, leprosy, tuberculosis etc. 
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^ !^l3^ Jje4**» Jiygbae sljotad be startwij tibmu^- 
out the cmmcryside. $&by tveeks, Eed Crpss and Health i|Jaitte» 
can ai^ be eatremely wsefwl in dna rtgard. The absence of 
medical facilitieiS in the villages is an outstanding feature and Ais 
should he met hy starting, co-operative Aspensarics, state ho8|»tale 
and encouraging Ae growth of Ayuir*edk medkmes in Ac rural 
areas. ' ' 

In the countryaA, hopsing is also a great problem. Rural 
slums are as great evA as urban ones and Aould be rcmovral by 
builAng suitable houses through co-oparadve societies. 

Aewding to the rccomAcndations of Ae Shore Committee, 
the CSovernmcnt of India has initiated a scheme of Rubiic Heal A 
by opening HealA Centres in several parts of Ae country. 

MeAocU of Cidlival 3 on:--Although Ae average hoMmg A 
InAa is comparatively small, Ac Indian culdvator practises 
extensive cultivation and Ae yield per acre in consequence is poor. 
It is stated titat Japan maintams a population of fifty-six millions 
on a cultivated area of seventeen millions, Aat is one-third of an 
acre per head against India’s five-sixAs of an acre. China also 
practises intensive cultivation. The Indian cultivator follows no 
scientific method of rotation of crops nor docs he exercise As- 
cretion in selecting seeds. Recently, Ae provincial Governments 
have been making endeavours to assist cultivators by Ae provision 
of good seeds. Indian cultivators should be taught K» introduce 
intensive gardening as in Japan and China. 

Mtmurea: —^The Indian cultivator mostly uses cowdungs as 
manures and a good portion of Ais farmyard manure is wasted 
as fueL BrnaAy speaking, it may be said Aat there is very liAe 
use of manures and fertilizers m Indian agriculture. This Is due 
to the ignorance of Ae cultivators, who are also handicapped by 
lack of financial resources. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research constituted a 
Standing Pertilizers Committee A 1931 to Avestigatc AtO Ae 
problems of manures and fertilikers and to conduct research Oil 
fertilisers. Ammonium sulphaae, bonetneal, fish manures and 
oil-cakes arc gradually becpmmg popular. Zmporta of artifepl 
manures in India rose from 21,590 mas in 1925-26 to 1081)00 Msa 
m 1939-40. j 



lU the present supply nf fertiliit<^"in India is very low, the 
tJevemment of lacha has decided to meet th^« problem in right 
i^^damest Ii is estimamd that the total requirements of sulphate 
ammonia for the next four years would be 1,523,206 tons 
’ beginning from 194849. This will cost Rs. 71’S7 crores of which 
Rs. 1S*22 croxes will be required in dollars and Rs. 30 46 crorcs 
in sterling and the balance of Rs. 25*89 crores for expenditure 
inriide India. This forms a part of the Government of Indians 
R$. 282 crores Scheme to increase food production. The Govern* 
iment of India has already established a pool from which fertilizers 
allocated by the International Emergency Food Council or 
produced locally are distributed to provinces according to their 
requirements. 

The Government of India has also started a fertilizer factory 
at Sindri and this is expected to produce over a lakh tons of 
fertilizer a month, when the factory goes into full production. 

ImplemAitls :—^Broadly speaking, the Indian cultivator uses 
his old type of simple implements which are cheap and within 
the capacity of draught oxen. Improved implements aie essential 
for increasing the productivity of Indian agriculture. Although 
iron ploughs, sugar*canc crushers and tractors are being used in 
^me areas, they have been introduced only piecemeal. It is true 
that small holdings are an impediment to the introduction of 
^Scientific agriculture with modern mechanical derices, netcrdiclcss 
attenpipts should be made to prepare the ground by consolidation 
of holdings preferably through the co-operative system. Attention 
should be paid to introduce co-operative and joint farming through 
modern machineries. 

In order to mechanise Indian agriculture, the Central Tractor 
Organisation of the Ministry of Agriculture have startbd the pro¬ 
gramme of loaning tractors to provincial governments. Provinces 
have also been endeavouring to introduce tractors. The Bombay 
Oov^mment has popularised mechanical ploughing by tractors by 
charging Rs. 22 per acre or about four times bullock ploughing. 
The Government of India has also proposed to take a dollar loan 
from the International Monetary Fund to purchase bull-dozers, 
tractors and other large-scale farming equipment and fertilizers 
from the hard currency areas. In a^ddition, the Government of 
India has b^n actively encouraging the production of agricultural' 
madhlneries inside the country. 
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vators, Caittlei tsbet motive power for piou;i|Wpg, lilt 

irrigatioii, cartio® esc- T&eV are the only sonrce of supply, 
ghee, buttea-, etc. Altlp^^n India poasesses a large number of 
catde, they are so ill-fed and poor that there is a serious deficiency 
of catde powar. It is said that India has about 67 cattle per 100 
cultivated acres, compared with 38 and 25 in Egypt. 

The carde in India are overworked and Ul-fed owing m 
paucity of fodder supply. The catde generally graze in the open 
fields and pastures and there is practically no organised attempt 
to grow and stodt fodder. In order to assure fodder syj^Ues in 
India, it it hecessary to develop the cultivation of fodder on 
modern scientific lines. 

Until recently cattle breeding grew up in a haphazard 
manner with serious deterioration in quality of catde. The 
Central and Provincial Governments have now taken up this 
problem of catde breeding in India in their own catde farms. 
Breeding work is being done in order to improve the milk yidd 
of cattle by selective breeding and creming indigenous breeds widi 
sires of European pedigree. The Veterinary Department has been 
practising the elimination of hulls by compulsory castradon in 
order to improve the quality of catde. Co-operative breeding 
societies have been started in some areas. Scientific catde breeding 
received attention from 1937. 

ITiere is annually a heavy loss of catde due to diseases. 
Although the Veterinary Department is gradually extending its 
services, the veterinary aid in India is very insufficient and should 
be more vigorously developed. The Muktesar Instimte is con¬ 
ducting veterinary research work. 

The following tables illustrate the distribution of catde 
between India and Pakistan. 

Tawle I 

CUtite (In lakhs) 

Pakistan: 

1,437 Oxen ... ... 226 

413 Buffidoe^ ... 

k 


Indian Union: 
Oxen 
Bufteloes 





Goiits Ai«(3i Shk^ (Jbix lakh«) 


Vnim: 


Pakistan: 

‘ 

' <5bat8 

529-3 

Goats 

90-2 

%eep 

441-0 

Sheep 

67-9 


Table II 


Production 

OF Hmss (In lakhs pieces) 


Union: 


Pakistan: 


' itips (cow, bullock. 


Kips (cow, buUock, 


bull hides aiid calf 


bull hides and calf 


skins) 

165-6 

skins) * . 

34-5 

Buffalo hides 

51-0 

Sheep skins 

149-5 


PtuMoucnoN OF Skins (In lakhs pieces) 

Indian Union: Pakistan: 

Goat skins . 228-5 Goat skins 46‘4 

Sheep skins ., 149-5 Sheep skins . . 21-3 

The following statistics of exports of hides and skins are 
given;— 


Raw Hides and Skins — 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (in Tons) 12,939 25J01 23,272 

Value (in Rs.) , 5,00,31,115 8,49,35,052 7,47,48,078 

Tanned or Dressed Hides and Skins — 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (in T6ns) 10,568 24,511 19,014 


Value (in Rs.) 6,34,87,718 17,97,06,585 13,74,57,609 

Marketing of Agricultural Produce in India It is well 
known that the Indian cultivator is very much handicapped in 
maxkehQg his products and in consecpience he generally does not 
nscdvc a fair price for his goods. There intervenes a large body 
of middlemen between the primary producer and the 
osmsumer and.S^i practice a major part of the price paid by 
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Ae foot of the e^i»teooe of middlomeii in agtiototural 


Village dealer 
Market 

(tferouglu broker) 

Mi^ilecnao 
(ooe or more) 
(^liiag here) 

CSommi^sioo ageitt 
(One or mote) 

Exporter or mill 
buyer or merchant 


CroWey 


i * 


Exporter or mlB 
bwyer or 
mcrohanf® agent 
(gtaninf here) 


* I 

EXjpouer or ihlU 
buyer or merchant 



tloakf 


Tmrt^ing buyer 

Mi4<llemah 
(one or more) 
(ginning here) 


ConimWon agent 


Exporter or mill 
buyer oi merchant 


Being a person with meagte resources^ the Indian cultivator 
is no match against the resourceful distributors and consumers of 
his products. In addition, he is handicapped by lack of knowledge 
and combination among his associates, absence of proper weights, 
measures and regulated markets and furactices of unauthorised 
deductions from regular weights. There is no storage fodhty nor 
any system of market information. The lack of atan4atdi$aTion, 
sample and packing goes against the cultivators. 

Normally a cultivator sells his produce to a middleman in 
advance of his crop and is very often compelled to sell his produce 
when everyone else is selling, because he is hard pressed for funds. 
He frequently hypothecates his produce to the*^ moneydender* 
who contracts to buy at a very low price. 

C^^Ojpenitlive Sale Societies s—It has been urged and with 
cogent reasons that the organisation of co-operative sale socieiks 
is the most suitable weapon to elimittate the mtddieinen and if 
these arc supplemented by consumers* W'Opearadves both die 
cultivators and consumers are assured of a stjuarc deal. 

Although co-operative anatkctinf has been introduced ia 
India, it has only touched fee fehige of the poblem, Go-opmiive 
oitton sale sodedes have been started in Botuhat. Ctenwd 
Provinces, Madias and East and West Punjab. Ip Sombay, the^ 
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Itaw ittade considiemMe Iwjadway m4 have succeeded m im- 
jprovtug the quality u£ cotton grown and securing a better^jptke 
lor cultivators. In 1939-40 there were 36 cotton sale societies in 
Botnbay. These societies in practical working felt the difficulties 
of proper technical personnel, storage arrangements, correct 
market intelligence, financing, etc The principle of co-operative 
marketing has been extended to other agricultural products like 
gur# tobacco, paddy, potatoes, ek.% The experiment of co-operative 
sale of paddy and jute in East and West Bengal did not succeed. 
In Madras, the system has made a limited progress. United 
Provinces have successfully organised co-operative marketing of 
sugar-cane, ghee, potatoes, cereals and fruits. Bihar has been 
feat developing co-operatives in the marketing of sugar-cane. It 
is gratifying to observe that the movement of co-operative 
markeung is gaining momentum linder auspices of the Central 
and Provincial marketing organisations. 

Other Improvements in Marketing of Agricultural 
Products :—^The Cotton Transport Act of 1923 (applicable to 
Bombay, Madras, Baroda, Rajpipla and Indore) enables the 
Provincial Government to notify definite areas of cotton for 
protection and to prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
except under a license. This is intended to prevent adulteration. 
The Cotton Ginning and Pressing FactorkvS Act of 1925 empowers 
the provincial Governnment to control ginning and pressing 
factories and enforce marking of all bales of cotton pressed with 
4 press-mark. The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act 
also aims at regulating samples of agricultural products. Bombay, 
Madras, Hyderabad, Central Provinces, East and West Punjab 
and Mysore have passed legislation providing for regulated markets, 
which safeguard cultivators against undue deductions, false 
weights, low quotations, etc. 

tile Agricultural Marketing Organisation in India The 

JRoyal Commission on Indian Agriculture stressed the necessity of 
improving marketing conditions as an effective means^of enhancing 
rural and agricultural prosperity. The Commission emphasised 
the undertaking of marketing surveys under suitable technical 
personnel The Centre and Provinces were urged to appoint 
Marketing officers for the purpose. Accordingly the Government 
of India appointed a Marketing Adviser to the Imperial Council 
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<jf Agricnltosal IRmeimh i« 1934. Thfc Central Maj^eting Mvim 
now jacts tSbrongh rations marketing oflScers acting wmier Mm, 
Pfwinces liave also appointed their own marketing ollicwa under 
a Chief Marketing Officer. 

The central marketing staff .works in collaboration with 
provincial marketing staffs to conduct investigation, development 
work and grade standards. The investigation work indudes 
marketing surveys with a view 4o give an over-ail picture of 
an agriculturtd product in reference to intof-provindal, inter-State 
and foreign trade and indicate future line of progress. The 
development works are aimed at bringing a closer liaison among 
the produce, trade and consumer. The marketing organisation 
also aims at popularising the standard grades, co,ntaincT8, etc* 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) Act was 
passed in 1937, which provide for defining standards of quality 
and specifying grade designation marks. The Act empowers the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to issue certificates of authorisation 
to suitable persons who are prepared to grade and mark their 
produce and the Central marketing staff has initiated the grading 
and marking of different commodities at various centres throughout 
the country. The success of this grading system is illustrated by 
the fact that the sale of commodities under the Agmark is 
showing progressive increase. 

In order to improve the marketing intelligence service, 
arrangements have been made to broadcast prices, stocks, move¬ 
ments of goods, etc. from the All-India Radio. 

The recent Conference of Marketing Officers made the 
following important recommendations to the Government of 
India to protect the interests of farmers and facilitate trading. 

Pending recommendations of the Indian Standards Institution 
concerning die geiflbral reorientation of the Government policy on 
weights and measures, provincial and State Governments should: 
(1) Undertake necessary legislation, if it does not already exist, 
for enforcing standard weights and measures; (2) create the 
necessary machinery to enforce standard weights and measures in 
all parts of the province or State within as short a period as possible 
not exceeding five years; (3) restrict the use of capacity and volume 
measures for trading only in liquids and semi-liquids; (4) permit 
the use of only the Indian system of weights te. standard maund, 
sea:, chattak etc,, for trading in internal markets and to restrict 
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4ii^ nn of ^iwMuf^is w^jigiits {or ^rnding in pon twm only to 
^s^modities cmeitog the eK|>on trade; (S) lay dowB that aE prices 
4to4l be quoted oo the basis of prescribed umts of weights or 
toeiaswes; and (6) entmst the administration of the Weights and 
Itetsnres Act to the Provincial and State Marketing Officers^ 
where this has not been already done. 

The Government of India should expedite the work of the 
Indian Standards Institution concerned with the prescTipdon of 
standards of weights and measures and to arrange for their 
rffective adoption on an alUndia basis, 

Staxidard Contractaft —^With a view to securing improvement 
IJpii quality ot agricultural produce, eliminating trade disputes and 
^moothening tlie operation of trade between distant markets steps- 
be taken (1) to prescribe standard contracts on an all-India basis 
for important staple commodities; (2) to convene a conference of 
important trade associations interested in agricultural produce for 
considering the possibilitievS of a general adoption of standard 
contract terms by the trade associations on a voluntary basis, and 
discussing difficulties, if any, in enforcing all-India standard 
contracts in any particular region or regions; (3) to enforce the 
use of standard contract terms by legislation, if it is not found 
feasible to secure a general acceptance of aU-India standard 
contracts on a voluntary basis; and (4) to secure the adoption of 
Indian standard contract terms for the export trade. 

iRuil-road Transport :—On the subject of rail and road tran¬ 
sport the conference recommended that the provincial and State 
Governments should give the highest possible priority for the 
construction of all weather-feeder roads in agricultural areas for 
htciiitating the movement of agricultural produce to assembling 
markets or despatchmg stations, and popularto and assist in tlie 
use of pneumatic tyres for bullock carts and to assist in the manu¬ 
facture and utilization of country carts for transporting agri- 
:UltumI produce. 

It also recommended that the rail transpn and steamship 
tuthorities should introduce a unified rates policy for different 
glasses of goods for the whole country, and provide adequate 
lUtpher of ventilated «and insulated wagons and refrigerated^ 
ransport for perishable products like fruits, vegetables, eggs, fish 
nilk and butter^ 
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C4h«|MHriAlrt IMf»«tt« *—To smso «ie oaW^w # 
l?etter petjjrt fot his |W«iuce a»d, sai* undue profiw* Wa4e hy 
xtiiddleman, C-ovewrocnis in provinces and States should encOtarage 
organizattOn of protftftcesrs’ co-opera?ivc sociedes toe the pooling, 
grading, jancessing. if necessaty, an<| rnatkedug of their produce 
and the organization of consumers’ ch-operativB stores an4 to Hnk 
them up wkh pacoducers' marketing societies. ^ 

Weigliit Meaumrstt s**^The Central l*£ovince$ Wei^ts 
and Measures of Capacities Act of 1928 defines the units of 
weights and roca«ur«»- It also empowers the provindal Gorem- 
ment to <d>tain standardisation by notifying areas for the purpose 
of the Act. A similar Act was passed in Boinbay in 1935. 
Although the Standards of Weight BiH was passed by the 
Central Legislature in 1939, provinces! have not yet given ^ect to it 

The Standardisation of uniform contract terms have betm 
devised for several commodities throughout India. 

Provision of Wardioiwe facilities t —The importance of 
providing warehouse facilities has been emphasised by the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, Royal Commission on Ituhan 
Agtu:ukure and others. Indian cultivators are handicapped by the 
absence of suitable godowns and warehouses. A beginnmg has 
been made in this direction by the co-operative societies. Bombay 
and Madras Governments have been encouraging the erection of 
such godowns and warehouses by granting loans and advances to 
multi-purpose societies and marketing societies. Arrangements 
should be made to enable the cultivators to take loans horn credit 
institutions on the security of certificates to be issued by the 
waiehousing authorities against commodities deposited. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE STATC IN RELATK5N TO AGRICULTURE 

Agncttltnral DepartnMrtit t~The idea of setting up » 
(Jotsetnincnt Department of Agriculture was first mooted in 
conaection with the Orissa Famine of 1866 and it materialised in 
1884 on the recommendations of the Famine Commission of 
1880* Agricultural Departments were started in various provinces. 
An agricultural chemist vvas appointed to the Government o£ 
India in 1892 and the Department benefited largely from the 
donations of H. Phips and Sir David Sussson. An Inspector- 
Ceneral of Agriculture was appointed in 1901 to ad\isc Central 
and Provincial Departments. This post was replaced by the 
Director of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, who was 
also the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India until 
1929. The Pusa Institute was established in 1903. An Agri¬ 
cultural College was set up in Poona in 1908. 

An All-India Board of Agriculture was vset up in 1905 in order 
to co-ordinate the activities of the Provincial Departments. After 
the Reforms of 1919, Agriculture became a provincial subject 
and it is now under the charge of a provincial Minister, The 
Agricultural (then Imperial) Department to the Government of 
India is concerned with matters of all-India importance and runs 
the following institutions, namely, the Agricultural Research 
feistitute now at Delhi (originally at Pusa), Institute of Veterinary 
Research (Imperial) at Muktesar, Institutes (Imperial) of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore and Willingdon, the 
(Imperial) Cattle-breeding Farm at Karnal, the Creamery at 
Anand, The (Imperial) Cane-breeding Station at Coimbatore and 
the Sugar Technological Institute at Cawnpore. The (Imperial) 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research was set up in 1929, 
eliininating the post of Agricultural Adviser, It now edits a few 
agricultural journals in addition to other important wotks. The 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India was 
appointed in 1934. 

In addition several Agricultural and other Associations have*^ 
developed to collaborate with the Agricultural Department in 
matters of agricultural improvements all-round. 
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*jCl!te Pw^tecial .AgrihcultutaJ Dc^rtmoits awcBfltoce 
re8eai<iic» mi <a(|>eriJ3^e»ts in agricultural fama and m labo¬ 
ratories and undertake to organist jpropaganda to adop^t itn|0?ovcd 
methods and implenefents, secure better seeds, use manures, mainly, 
artificial and practise scientiJfic rotation of crops. They are sub¬ 
stantially assisted by tbe Indian Coudi# of Agrkuitutal Researdt. 
which aims at co-ordinating and guiding tire various Proviuaal 
Departments. 

The Agricultural Departments have achieved notaMe sUtxess 
in improving crop yields, but the progress is as yet limited. The 
Central Cotton Committee and the Chiral Jute Committee have 
improved both the acreage and yidd of couion and jute 
respectively. 

Asrieultoral EdUioatitm r—Agricultural Colleges have been 
established at Poona, Coimbatore, Nagpur, Cawnpore and 
Lyallpur. They teach up to graduate courses as well as train for 
diplomas or certificates and tlie latter training is aimed at raa^ ing 
a career in practical agriculture. Post-graduate training in agri¬ 
culture IS provided for at the Central (Imperial) Agricultural 
Research Institute, New Delhi. Agricultural vocational middle 
schools have been started especially in Bombay to train sons of 
faimers. Although practical training in agriculture is not yet 
given in primary schools, Bombay, United Provinces and West 
and East Punjab have attempted to incorporate a rural bias in 
their schools m rural areas. East and West Punjab have started 
to teach practical agriculture in vernacular middle schools and 
this appears to be a healthy system of imparting agricultural 
education by including agriculture among the general curriculum 
of rural schools. Almost all Universities have now introduced 
Agricultural Economics and Agriculture in their courses of 
studies. The reorientation of rural education on the lines of die 
Wardha Scheme is engaging the serious attention of the Govem- 
rnent and is likely to be of great importance hrora the point of 
view of agricultural education. 

Rural Ramtifttmcticiii lias b^n irealistd that all 
attempts to improve the rural couditiems m will only meet 
with a limited sucxess, unless the rural population are encouiaged 
to go m for a higher standard of living# In order to revitalise the 

rural folk, various agencies both ofidal and non^ofBdal have hew .. 
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^ kp. tlie tmvtxnmt ht ^llag^ uplift md rural rajoudtructiou 
ceived a ucw fillip after the Central Government eamarked 
graut of R$. I crore to provinces for this purpose in 1934*35. 
itce then provinces have undertaken this all important task 
^ rural reconstruction by establishing Village Uplift Boards, 
ural Boards, Rural Development Commissioners, etc. Tlie 
urgaou experiment in Punjab was directed towards improving 
ilkgeis through the medium of a selected leader for a particular 
liage. Despite its shortcomings, the experiment attained notable 
tccess. The rural uplift schemes of nearly all provinces include 
nijilg others the encouragement of village industries, improve- 
nmt of tillage communicaitions, rural sanitation, recreation, 
eaith, medical aid and agricultural technique. 

Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture The Royal 
ommission on Indian Agriculture was appointed in 1926 to study 
jriculrural conditions and rural economy of India and suggest 
•forms. It submitted its report in 1928 and recommended 
dorms of far-reaching character. I’hese recommendations form 
it basis of rural reconstruction and agricultural advance in broad 
Utlines and steps are being gradually taken to implement them 
% practice. 

The Indian Council of Ag^cultural Research :—The 

T^tpcrial Council of Agricultural Research was instituted in 1929 
n the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indian 
kgriculture in 1929. ,, 

The Imperial Council was divided into two wings. One was 
ite Goterning Body and the other the Advisory Body. The 
^met was meant to manage the affairs and funds of the Council 
Ud the latter to examine all proposals in connection widi the 
;ientific objects of the Council which might be submitted to the 
k>verning Body. An initial grant of Rs. 25 lakhs, supplemented 
y an annual grant of Rs. 7*25 lakhs, was provided from the funds 
f the Centra] Government. Donations too have been made by 
>me Indian Stater from time to time. A few years ago, a ccss 
E i per cent ad valorem on certain agricultural commodities was 
?vkd with a view to securing a larger stable income for the 
onncil under the Agricultural Produce Cess Act of 1940. Its 
eadquarter was shifted a few years ago to Delhi from 
im: August, 1947, the Agricultural Council was renamed m 
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Ojtittci ol AgrkulwiAl Eeseaidj. It has hem 4ie*3<Jed 
plan agrkulto}^ and axiimal husbandry on a n^onall hu^ 
According to this ded8ion> research schemes hereafter sdil he 
classified as fundamenitaJ, regional, and local. Fundamental iteriB^, ^ 
will be allotted as far as possible to the Central Insatutesi,' ** 
Universities, and other stations such as the Central Cothmodity 
Research Station; regional problems ^e to be financed on a ctm- 
tributOry basis by the J.C.A.R. and the province best suited to 
cdtc up a particular itctn of research; and local problems are to 
be assigned to the respective Provincial Departments. The regions 
are five in number, namely Wheat, Rice, Maldbar, Millet aljd 
Himalayan. On the Animal Husbandry side, the four regions 
to be (let up are Dry, Wet, Medium rainfall, and Himalayan. 
There will also be local Committees to deal virith the presence 
in each regon of small pockets which will not he representative 
of the general conditions prevailing in*"that region. Among other 
decisions reached at the meeting of the Governing Body men¬ 
tioned above was a comprehensive plan of crop cutting survey to 
estimate crop yields. This method of random sampling lepUh^ 
estimation by guess-work and, dicreforc, its implementation is a 
remarkable step forward m the direction of collecting agricultural 
data. Its adoption had been recommended alike by thtt Gregory 
Committee and by the Bengal Famine Inquiry Conunisdon. 
Complete lack of contact between the laboratory and the field 
has been mainly responsible for the comparatively poor |^.iacre-’ 
yield in India. All the results of research which the I.G.A.R. 
has accumulated ever since Dr. Vocicker visited this country must 
have grown by now unmanageably voluminous. The fact that 
the results have not reached the cultivator in an aWmiiable form 
in full measure during the past fopr and a half decades doqs hot 
redound to the credit of the I.C.A.R. Now that it has deeded to 
set up an Information Bureau in the Ministry of Agriculture to 
collect and disseminate information of results of research, it is m 
be hoped that the I.C.A.R. will be able to remove completely dm 
snag in the relationship between the research assistant and the 
cultivator. The Bureau should make full use of all the known 
media, namely, the film, the radio, the stagef^ the Press and dm i 
exhibition in dissmiinating infonnation. 

The duty of this body is to gve'Wt lead and co-ordhamm the 
work of Aj^uluusal Departments, hut not to interfere wids 
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t 4^rtKaeHtal affairs. It i$ to .promote, guide aud co-ordUuate 
agricultural rcseatcii throughout India. Agricultural research 
prograrames are submitted to this body for approval It acts as a 
dearing-house of information regarding agricultural and veterinary 
tnattets. It tries to link research work in India with that in other 
imns of die world. 

Among other things it is tackling research problems connected 
with rice, wheat, cotton, jute, sugar technology, cane-breeding, agri¬ 
cultural marketing, dairy-farming, fruit-growing, locust and pest, 
animal husbandry, manures, etc. The Council also encourages 
agricultural researches in various Universities by extending 
financial grants. 

It may be mentioned here that an enquiry consisting of 
Sir Jolm Russel and Dr, N. C, Wright was made into the working 
of the Council in 1936-37 and they made suggestions for improving 
the working of the Council on various aspects, covering Indian 
agriculture. 

J It has been estimated that about Rs. 56 lakhs are sj)cnt 
annually for the Food Ministry, Rs. 180 lakhs on Central 
Agricultural Departments and Rs. 6'5 lakhs on the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. The Px‘otmcial Agricultural 
Departments involve an annual expenditure exceeding Rs. 11 
crorcs. 




Grow«More*Foodl Programme :~-“The Last world war changed 
fundamentally the pattern of Indian economy in relation to both 
agriculture and industry. During the post-war period it has been 
found that India's population has been increasing faster than the 
production of food. Cultivation has also been shifted from food 
crops to cash crops, owing to more remunerative prices of the 
latter. This resulted in total net deficit of India’s food require- 
pitents* This problem of food shortage has been tackled by both 
shortterm and long-term measures. Among the short-term 
.remedies, controlled distribution combined with price amtrols 
and increased food imports have been widely initiated. In order 
to make the available food supplies equitably distributed amongst 
the entire populatibn, the Government has been practising the 
distribution of food by introducing rationing over wide areas and 
has also controlled the prices of various commodities to prevent 
Unduly high prices. 
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In importing %od from aiJi'oad, the Government has been 
confronted with serions difficulties. The extent of the huge 
volume of import is illustrated by the figure of 4 million tons, 
which have been plained to be imported during 1)M9-S0, and this 
means a total outlay of over Rs. 130 crore m food import account. 
On top of this the Government spends exceeding 32 crores 
annually for subsidising foreign food imports ip order to equate 
the difference between local and foreign hdgh prices. In bringing 
this foreign food supplies, the Government lias been further con¬ 
fronted with the task of finding foreign exdtanges to finance the 
imports. Owing to the devastation wrought by the war ift Soudt- 
East and Far-East Asiatic countries, the favoured sources of food 
supplies from Burma, Siam, etc., have been substantially <;urtailed 
and in consequence India has been obliged to find its food 
requirements from dollar areas. India which is already short of 
dollars in balance of payments has been finding it extremely 
difficult to obtain the necessary dollars for the purchase of food 
and tlie Government has been desperately meeting this seriqus 
dollar gap by frequent recourses to dollar loans from the Intea^- 
national Monetaiy Fiiitd, the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development and kindred other sources. 

The above remedies are only palliatives and the real and 
effective solution consists in increasing food production within the 
country. It has been recognised that India possessed vast poten^ 
iials in this regard and if these can be scientifically and vigorously 
harnessed, India will be able to be self-sufficient in matters of 
food in the not-too-distant future The Government of India in 
co-operation with all provincial Govemifients have in consequence 
launched in ambitious schemes of increasing food production 
during the past few years. All these projects have been com¬ 
prised in what is popularly known as the Grow-Mo|jC^qO«l 
Campaign. It has been estimated that so far a total sum ^0® Oveir 
Rs. 32 crores have been spent on Grow-More-Food schemw 
throughout India. Although it is estimated that these measures 
have resulted in an increase of food of nearly a lakh tons, the 
progress achieved falls for short of programmes and expenditure 
entailed. 

In its anxiety to make the country sdif-suffioent in food 
Within the next few years, the Government of India haws evolved 
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%u umlntious of agricultaial improvement in cdlatooimtion 

vrith provinces amd states* 

The inain features of the scheme are: Reclamation of 6m 
^cres of cUlmable land over the next seven years; sinking of 4,500 
deep mhe-wells to irrigate 3m acres of land; supply of chemical 
foriilhters; supplementing local resources of organic manure; and 
increase of fish supply from marine resources by establishing five 
wdi-equipped marine fishing stations which can undertake deep 
sea fishing. 

. The cost of the scheme is estimated at Rs. 271 crores, of 
which the rupee expenditure wi| be Rs. 146 crores. The balance 
of about Rs. 125 crores will have to be found in sterling and dollars. 

Reclamaticm s —total area of culturable waste 
land in India is about 65m acrCsS. The Foodgrains Policy Com¬ 
mittee had recommended that about 9m acres of such land should 
be reclaimed. In view of the shortage of men and materials, on 
the one hand, and the need for achieving quiefc and permanent 
results on the other, the Central scheme proposes to concentrate 
for the present, on the reclamation of 6m acres. Of tliese, 2'2m 
acres will be new land and 4m acres will be weed or kans-infested 
land which has gone out of cultivation. Cultivation of new land 
will be distributed as follows: East Punjab 500,000 acres; East 
Punjab States 400,000 acres; Orissa 500,000 acres; the C. P. and 
Bi^ar 300,000 acTes; and the U.P. 300,000 acres. In Bihar also 
aume new land would be put under cultivation, but the area is 
not yet known. Reclamation of kans-infested land will be taken 
up as follows: the C. P. and Berar 600,000 acres; Madhya Bharat 
1,400,000 acres; Bombay, Bhopal, the U, P. and Vindhya Pradesh 
500,000 acres each. 

The estimated additional yield of food crops from the land 
iius reclaimed will be about 2m tons. Already the Central 
Tractor Organization of the Government of India has reclaimed 
32,000 acres of cultivable land in the U,P, and titc C. P. and this 
year, the organization hopes to reclaim 110,000 acres in different 
provinces. 

TnWwell Construction j--Sample experiments conducted in 
East Pufi|ab, the U. P. and Bihar have indicated sub-soil water 
which can be utilized for irrigation. Although in some of these 
atcas there are canals a large portion of the territory will have 
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to dejwsod on sulMw^ temvw if ady tetenswe cA^tion pro- ^ 
gramme is to be muScmlten,' laiese provinces fttr^iose m cm- •** 1 
smict 4^5 tube-wslU daring ibe next thre® yem lns^lWng'' 
1949-50 and the necessary help fey way of equipmas^ tadmical ^ 
staff and finance has to be arranged by the Ctovemmcftt of JtodiaJ**^ 
so that at least IvOOO tube-wells could be constructed every year 
for the next two or three years. 

In other provinces, the existence of ground water in adequate 
quantities and at economic depths has yet to be proved for which 
extensive exploratory .borings will be needed before large tuhe- 
wdl sdiemes co^nld be formulated. 

Practically, all the tube-weQs in use for irrigation purposes & 
upper India were constructed by* the old hand boring methods. 
'Ihese methods are slow, taking sometimes several months to 
(omplete a well. They are also foeffcctive in hard clay and rode 
strata and for deep boring. To expedite the construction pro¬ 
gramme it is considered essential to introduce in India the use of 
upto-date mechanical boring apparatus such as is used in the 
U.S.A. and other advanced countries. 

Fishing Stations t —The scheme proposes to set up a chain 
of well-equipped pilot fishing stations along both die coasts of 
India. To begin vrith, it is proposed to start such stations at 
Bombay, Cochin, Vizagapatara, Chandbali and Calcutta (or some 
suitable place near the mouth of the Hooghly). Each station will 
have a cold storage fdant with a capacity of 500 tons and 
refrigerator motor vans for carrying fidi to inland markets by road. 

The scheme also provides for supply of chemical fertilizers. 

The Government of India has already established a pool from 
which fertilizers allocated by the International Emergency Food 
Council, or produced locally, are distributed to provinces accoidfog 
to their requirements. The nitrogenous requirements of the Indian 
soil are, however, much more than what farm-yard manmre.i^ 
produce and the need for import from abroad is essential. 

It may be observed that in order to meet the drdlar part of 
the total expenditure, the Government of India has 
approached the International Bank for Reconstrucdmi and Devde^ 
ment for a loan. The Bank's ddegarion has already inve^%a»^ 
into India's daim for a loan by paying a visit to this i^feuntry 
it is anticipated that India’s apffiication for the loan & lately m be' ^ 
favourably considered. 
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. Ariifici^ Rain for Scarcity , Areas India's agriculture 

m^y no longest W dependent on die vagaries o{ the monsoon. 
.The Meteorological Department of the Government of India is 
considering a scheme to bring about artificial rain in areas where 
Acre is a ‘scarcity. The scheme is to spray fropa aircraft pellets 
of solid carbon dioxide into clouds above freezing level. About 
100 lbs. of carbon dioxide can give rain over an area of about 
10 square miles, depending on the thickness and extent of the 
soil Istyer. Even so small an amount of rain is said to be sufficient 
to keep crops from withering. 

; The price of lOO lbs. of carbon dioxide is not more than 
Rs*. 120 but the experiment becomes costly if civil air-craft are to 
be used only for this purpose. To reduce the cost of artificial 
slmwers the Department has suggested using the airport for the 
experiment as is being done in Australia, Canada and some other 
foreign countries. Sucli experiments involve flying in high alti¬ 
tude up to 25,000 ft. While engaged in reconnaissance flights, 
RIAF pilots can by this method cause rainfall over areas where it 
is urgently needed. The RIAF has already been contacted and is 
willing to co-operate with the scheme. 

Agnculiural Census Planned s— The Government oT India 
have appointed a technical committee to organize an agricultural 
census in 1950. The committee will examine the forms of returns 
present used by the different provinces and States for routine 
collection of data, evolve standard forms of returns and consider 
whether any special modifications are necessary in the scope of 
et^uiry in repect of areas where the system of land survey or 
Record of rights is not introduced. 

The committee will also explore the directions in which the 
data collected in the census can be usefully integrated with data 
collected in the population census. 

^ Pakistan :'~-The Government of Pakistan is also pursuing 
vigorous schemes to develop agriculture. It projx>ses to establish 
Meteorological Headquarters at Chittagong, where experiments of 
collective farming will also be tried. 

The Pakistani Government has arranged to import tractors 
from Canada for Government farms. 

The Agricultural farm at Dacca has been doing useful 
research work on agriculture and it is understood that the Dacca 
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Isnbori^^ory hts bew able to discoi^et si law^df fot ibl eiadicatioliPL 
of water byadpth. 

The GovertiioeBt is ooBddcrmg a propotol to i^Tite FAD 
experts to advise them on certaio problems tdating to food «od 
agriculture* and another proposal to import feeavy machinery for 
soil conservation and land redamation. The Director-General of 
the FAO had suggested that the possibilities ^of agricultural 
dcveopment m Pakistan were considerable, and that PaWstap 
could profitably seek the advice of tire technical staff of the 
and help from the Organisation for obtaining heavy ipachinery 
for soil conservation and land reclamation. There is no dearth Of 
agricultural labour in the country-side, but large-scale farming and 
tenancy reforms^are on the anvil in the NWFP and Sind is 
providing an impetus to mechanised agriculture* 

The first meeting of the Food and Agricultural Committee, 
the opening session of which was addressed by the Food Minister, 
considered the possibility of organising sugar-cane research* und 
starting a Central Research Station, so that production of sugar 
could be increased substantially to make Pakistan self-sufficient 
in this commodity as far as possible. The Food Minister said that 
recent reports indicated a reduced recovery of sugar from the 
crop in certain areas. Pakistan produces only 30,000 tons of 
sugar, against total annual requirements of 230,000 tons. 

He also asked the Committee to consider in detail plans to 
cultivate tobacco for the cigarette industry, and to increase pn> 
duction of oilseeds. Cultivation of copra and of groundnut for 
the vanaspati industry, and development of fruit cultivation so far 
seriously handicapped by pests and diseases, also engaged the 
Committee's attention. 

A committee was formed to consider finance for existing 
agricultural schemes, new schemes for improved mai^e in West 
Punjab, investigation of veterinary diseases in Sind and gram 
diseases in West Punjab, combined schemes for wheat and barley 
rusts, and potato seed production and cultivation. It will 
examine plans to develop sugar cultivation in the North-West 
Frontier Province, and consider research sdremes for tobaoco in 
that Province and the West Punjab, ^« 

With prospects of increasing power supply the Thai Develop¬ 
ment Authority, an ambitious and far-reaching land developmenf 
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pfc^Jcct desigiie4 oiJi the lines of the Tennessee Valley Anthority^ 
is engaging the attention of the West Ptojah Government* The 
jproject, estimated toxspst about Rsu 15,50^00,000, aims to turn about 
18,00,000 acres of fallow land in the Hial area into an additional 
,granary for West Punjab and Pakistan. About 15,50,000 aoes in 
dte area are now owned by private individuals, which the Govern¬ 
ment intend to acquire to make the colonisation schemes a 
success. 

> There is a plan for building modern villages and modern 
feroas; and to provide tractors, harvesters, thrashers, elevators and 
Other modern agricultural machinery on a hire-purchase system. 
The project, when it fructifies, will r^eve congestion and pressure 
on land in the Multan, Montgomery and Lyaflpur Districts. The 
N.W.F.P, will supply power from Jabban, Dargai and Warsak, 
I^arge tracts in the tribal areas will come under irrigation for the 
first time, and power will be available for running trains. Rupees 
two crores and twenty-two lakhs are to be spent tliis year on the 
Thai Project. 

The total area under cotton crop in 1948-49 is 2,853,000 acres 
against 3,146,000 acres in the previous year. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

. THE CO-OPERAtlVE mmmskT IN mWA 

Signifiemice ol Cooperation «-^o«operation in % technical 
tense implies the association of individuals in various pursuits ut 
life to increase everybody's moral and material pro^wei,^ 
Co-operation also implies absence of any profit-motive la jaraCtw, 
co-operation has been introduced to cover various a^eets of 
economic life, namely, production, distribution and consumption. 

It has also been extended to spheres of health, wejiEaxe sanicadtm, 
etc. 

HistoiT of the Competitive Movement in Indiu 

Frederick Nicholson, a Madras Civilian first suggested in 1895-i>7 
to the Madras Government to introduce co-operation to solve the 
problem of rural credit. He compared the Nidhis of Madras with 
Friendly and Building Societies of Great Britain and recommended 
emphatically to “Fnd Raiffeisen”, the pioneer of the co-operative 
movement elsewhere. His suggestion was reinforced by the pub¬ 
lication of a book entitled The People’s Banks of India by 
Dupernex of the United Provinces Civil Service. Pioneer ct^ 
operative societies were started on private initiative by Govcmmen*t * 
officials in certain areas of Bengal, Punjab and United Provinces. 
Lord Curzon’s Government appointed a committee under Sir 
Edward Law to investigate into the possibilities of Co-opetation 
in India. The committee in consultation with Henry Wolff 
recommended tlie introduction of the co-operative movement in 
India and accordingly the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 
1904 was passed. 

The Co-operative Cre^t' Sodielies Act of ld04 1 —-The 
Act introduced only credit co-operation. Any ten adult persons 
belonging to the same village, town, tribe or caste were entifted 
to form themselves into a co-operative credit society and have it 
regismred. A distincrion was made between rural and hibe^n 
societies according as four-fifths of the members bdonged to a 
village or town. In case of rural societies, imlimited lial^ty was 
the rule, while this matter was lirft to the voluntary will dt dw 
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Ittrteto societifis. A rural society was oWlged to carry aU profits 
to reserve fund, tmkss otherwise directfid by provincial Govern- 
iBXffint concerned, while only one-fourth of profits of a urban 
society was*meant for.fhe reserve fund.'* Certain limits were placed 
On share rapital. No ntember was allowed to hold more than 
Ohe-ififth of shares, the total value of an individual’s share holding 
not exceeding Rs. 1000 and to have more than one vote. 
Registrars were to be appointed in provinces to supervise the 
mottiement. Reserved powers were given to Governments regarding 
iWippulsory audit and inspection, compulsory dissolution of a 
aedety and rule making. 

• Progress from 1904 to 1912!—Although the co-operative 
movement made phenomenal progress by 1912 as illustrated from 
the following table, certain defects of 1904 Act were felt. The 
need for other forms of co-operation was keenly felt. In order to> 
attract the necessary capital for primary credit societies, central 
agencies like unions and central banks were required. The dis¬ 
tinction between urban and rural societies was felt lo be artificial. 
In order to remedy these defects the Co-operative Societies Act 
of 1912 was passed. 



Number 

ol 

societies 

Number of 

Amount of 

Year 

members of 
primary 
societies 

working 

capital 

Hs. 

W6-7 

843 

90,844 1 

23,71,683 

IW-8 

1,357 

149,160 

44,14,086 

W8-9 . 

1,%3 

180,338 i 

82,32,225 

1909*^10 . 

3,428 

224,397 

1 1,24,68,3 IZ 

If 10-11 . 

5,321 

305,058 

2,03,05,800 

lflM2 .j 

8,177 

403,318 

3,.35,74,I62 


Tlie CoHoperative Societies Act of 1912 :—Almost all 
kinds of co-operation were formally recognised by this enactment. 
Three kinds of central societies were also recognised, namely. 
Unions, consjsdng of primary societies. Central Banks composed 
of partly individuals and partly societies and Provincial Banks, 
consisting of individuals. 
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The Act ewWcd die unlimited societies to dectere dividends 
and ad societies were idlotved to spend not eicceeding 10 ftt cent 
of profits on charity and education after carrying at l&ist one^fourth 
of profits to reserves. The old distinction between dtban and 
rural societies was superseded by a new distinction between 
societies with limited and unlimited liabilities. The Act laid down 
that the liability of a society whose members are registered 
societies shall be limited, while that of a society, extending credit 
to members, who are mostly agricultural, shall be unlimited leaving 
the rest to be cither limited or unlimited liability societies at 
option. 

Progress of tibe Co-operntive Movement ^pce 1912 

Though the co-operative movement made great strides since 1912, 
attempts have been made since the thirties of the present century 
to consolidate the progress gained rather than to expand it,, 
because it was found that the movement went far ahead of anti‘s 
cipation and was involved in difficulties and complications. The 
following table illustrates the progress of co-operation in several 
directions, namely, societies grew up for the sale of produce,, 
cattle insurance* yarn, silk and fertiliser purchase, milk supply^ 
purchase of consumer’s goods etc* j 



i 

Number of 
societies in 
thousands 

Number of ^ 
members 
in lakhs 

1 Working ^ 
capiud In 

Es. crores 

Average for 5 years from 1910-11 1 
to 1914-15 .. 

1 

1 

S'B 

5*48 

Average for S years from 1915-16 
to 1919-20 . 1 

1 

5 28 

lh3 

15*18 

Average for 5 years from 1920-21 1 
to 1924-25 . .1 

I 58 i 

21 5 ! 

36*36 

Average for 5 years from 1924-25 1 
to 1929-30 . 

94 

1 36-9 

74*89 

Average for 5 years from 1930*31 
to 1934-35 .. 

! 1,06 

^ '43-2 

94*61 

1937-3S 

1,11 

[ 48-5 

103 02 

1938-39 . 

1,22 

i 53-7 

106*56 

1939-40 

1,37 

^ 60*8 

1 107*10 


In order to review the progress made and suggest khprove*^ 
ments the Maclagan Committee was appointed in 1914 and 
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its report iit i9l5. It recomtoendcd iittport^t retem® 
Of far-reaching character. Co-operation was made a transferred 
anb|€ct under a Mmm in 1919 reforms. In order to meet local 
peculiarities, Bombay passed its own Co-operative Societies Act 
in 1925 and this example was subsequently followed by Madras in 
1932, Bihar and Orissa 1935, Coorg 1937 and Bengal 194L 

The opening of the Agricultural Credit Department by the 
Beaerve Bank of India marks another landmark in the history 
igl the movement in India, The co-operative movement has been 
given additional fillip by the campaign for village uplijEt under¬ 
taken by several provinces, who have also appointed special 
officers to investigate into the co-operative movement with a view 
to furfhering progress on sound lines. 

Kinds of Co-operative Societies:—-The table below illus¬ 
trates the predominance of credit societies, but lately other forms 
of cooperation are taking roots. Recently the co-operative move¬ 
ment is being utilised to develop India's cottage and rural in¬ 
dustries. Consumers' co-operative are being tried with success to 
tackle tlie problems of distribution in prevailing shortage of goods 
all-round. 

Primary Agricultural Credit Societies s —^The minimum size 
an above society is ten and maximum 100, It is normally 
confined U) a single village. Multi-purpose societies in Bombay 
Und madras are organised on the basis of a group of villages. 
tJnlimited liability is the rule, unless otherwise permitted by the 
iJovernment The Madras Committee on co-operation advocated 
limited liability in 1939-40, It is democratically managed by a 
Cteneral Committee composed of all members, who elect a 
Managing Committee to look after day-to-day work. Services 
are rendered honorary. 

The working capital is derived from entrance fees, deposits 
and share capital of members and reserve funds. Bombay has 
introduced the system of instalment share system. As members 
are usually with limited resources, deposits have contributed only 
a small part towards working capital, which is largely drawn from 
qptside. Ijoans and deposits are accepted from odier societies, 
i^vemment and secondary or centrsd financing agencies like 
central and provincial co-operative banks. 
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The lo^owing talde illustj^tes the pcueth^ oi forking cejatal 
oa AU'lhdia basis during }942"i3. 


Share Capind (Paid up) 


^1,000) 

15,70,79 

Loans and Deposits hdd at the end of the year from- 

•— 

Members 


12.22,11 

Societies 

... 

7,68,36 

Provincial and Central Banks 

... 

22,86,50 

Government 

. r * * 

1,74,33 

Non*meTnber8 and other sonrccs 


33,94,09 

Borrowing of Land Mortgage Banks 

and Societies 

7,05,91 

Reserve Fund ... 

... .v. 

1333,02 

Other Funds 

... 

6,5931 


Total 

131.1432 


Loans are essentially given for productive purposes. 
amounts are loaned for unproductive uses and the reden^don 
of old debts. Care should be taken to see that long-term loam 
are strictly limited, because they are likely to lead to disasttous 
consequences as we find in the case of several credit societies, 
specially in West Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

Although the repayment is spread over convenient install 
ments, discretion should be exercised in selecting borrowers and 
assessing the extent of loans. The repayment should be strictly 
enforced, because overdues and freeang of assets have spelt 
disaster as far as the movement is concefned in Berar, Orissa, 
West Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

Normally co-operative societies .should depend upon personal 
security and honesty of members. In faractice, sureties normajly 
from among members are demanded and collateral securities of 
movable and immotcable properties arc wanted. 

Where there is no tiiiare capital, entire profits go to the reserve 
fund after spending about 10 per cent on charity and education,. 
Dividends, if there be any, on titare capital ate strictiy liraitod, a» 
the co-operative movement should be pruned of a profit rtiotivoi, 
Arrangements for arbitration eicist in Bombay and icdwhere 
for disputes between members and the society and suth axititcation 
systems should be compulsorily introduced. 
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' , Nwi'-Agiteulliiradi Cpedit Socielie# t— ^diulze-Delitsch types 
4^ ,non-agricultural, credit societies have been enaiuraged ihroa^- 
<Qnt India to cater to the needs of the population other than 
Jtgricultural. Popular among them arc People's banks, Thrift and 
life Insurance Societies, Societies for the employers of large 
firms and of Government Departments, Communal Societies, 
Artisans’ Societies, Societies for Factory Workers and Societies for 
the Depressed Classes. 

Non-Credit to-operative Societies ;—^Non-credit societies 
may be cither agricultural or non-agricultural. They may be of 
various types, namely, societies for the purchase of raw materials 
and implements, sale of produce, production, distribution or 
nonsumption, insurance, construction of hou.ses, etc. Tire statistics 
of these societies are given below; — 

Non-Credit Agricultural Sckseties, 1944-45 


Province 

Purchase 
and sale 

1 1 

< ' 

_ ^ _ L. 

Other lorras 
of co-opera¬ 
tion 

Total 

Madnih 

242 

t 

219 

„ 

505 

966 

Bombay 

90 

; '\9 

177 

238 

524 

Mnd 

Bengal (E. & W.) . 

1 

226 

1,008 

6 

897 

^ 1 

1,575 

8 

3,706 

Bibar 

57 


3,052 


4,109 

Orissa 

18 


20 


i 38 

United Provinces .. 

13 

1 463 

1,074 

4,470 

, 6,920 

Piinjab (E. & W.) ... 
Central Provixvces and 

17 

747 


297 

! 3,912 

1 

Bmr 

81 

18 

3 


1 102 

Mysore 

75 


1 31 


1 l.?9 

Baroda 

91 

19 

, 64 

35 

1 209 

Hyderabad 



1 

" 

S 

S 

Total , . 

1,044 

2,335 

9,509 , 

1 1 

I 7,690 

2^8 


Shis^ and Multi-Purpose Societies: —It has been found 
that owing to lack of necessary personnel, it becomes difficult to 
organise different societies for several purposes in an Indian 
village and the recent trend of opinion favours the growth of 
multi-purpose societies, which should be encouraged to «upple- 
ment the existing credit societies. The principal aim of the 
agricultural credit societies is to provide cultivators with cheap and 
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restricted ctedii and to eaacourage tibrift. This Ms l>es® %md 
diffioik to attain unlC88 these credit societies untkniak* other 
functions to cater to aiU hinds of requirements oC ailriwors, 
Bombay started in consequence mulri-purposc soqicries widi 
Hmited liability and these grew up to 65 by 1940. The United 
Provinces establisW more than 1,000 vilJttges banks, which ate 
mulri-purpsc societies ;|or all purposes. The Madras Committee 
on Co-operation recommended the reorganisation of credit societies 
on multi-purpose basis in 1939 and certain stlch societies have 
already been instituted. The Agricultural (Credit Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India suggested the formation of Banking 
Unions covering a wide area to strengthen the multi-purpose 
societies, which could be affiliated to the Union. The Union 
<ould interest itseli in the manifold activities of such societies. 

In spite of the desirability of introducing multi-purpose societies, 
care should be taken to guard against certain dangers. The 
multiplicity of functions with financial ri^ponsibility may create 
a danger that the failure in one line may affect the entire society. 
Extending over a wide area, multi-purpose societies may lack in 
personal knowledge, which is essential for co-operative prmciples. 

It is likely to be difficult to get the right type of men to run a 
multi-purpose society. ^ 

Non-Credit Agricultural Movenoiento :—^The need for 
directing the co-operative movement along other lines than credit 
has been keenly fell, but the progress is rather slow. Co-operative 
societies have been organised for obtaining implements, manures, 
seeds, etc. Some sale societies have been inaugurated* but supply 
societies have made little headway, as business is usually on a 
small scale. The principle of co-operative insurance has been 
extended to cover cattle, farm-houses and haystacks. “Cattle- 
breeding societies arc found in East and West Punjab. In ordar 
to protect fodder, Bombay has initiated fencing and crop pro¬ 
tection societies. Irrigation societies have grown in certain areas, 
especially, in Madras and East and West Btogai. Some land 
improvement societies arc working in Bombay. East and West 
Punjab have developed a few consolidation of holding societies. 
In view of fragmentation and sub-division of holdings, there 
appears to be good prospea for encouraging joint cultivation on 
a co-operative basis. Distributive co-operation in agriculture is 
not likely to adtance as the standard of living in rural areas is 
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low- T^ittka Development ^ssodatiom' tiiin*ering 
nSbpm 104 in 1940 m doing village uplift work in Bombay-- 
Better Farming Societies to encourage improved agricultural 
mdmique are doing useful work in Bombay, Madras and Punjab- 
Better Living Societies of East and West Punjab and East and 
West Bengal are working to propagate tbe principles of better 
living- 

]Nk>ii<Credlit Non*-Agiricultuiral Societies t--Altbougb the 
aoiKredit non-agricultural co-operative movement has not made 
much progress, it is Readily growing- 

The importance of cottage industries in India’s economy is 
recognised and the economic condition of people engaged in 
cottage industries can be substantially improved on a co-operative 
basis. Artisans require credit as much as cultivators and they are 
likely to be enormously benefited if co-operation is introduced in 
their purchases, sales, health, etc. The handloom industry offers* 
vast potentialities for co-operation. Weaving schools have been 
started in Bombay under the Co-operative Department District 
Industrial Co-operative Associations have offered immense faci¬ 
lities to Bombay weavers in marketing their products. Almost all 
provinces have been encouraging the growth of co-operative 
marketing of handloom products. 

Unskilled workers’ societies in Madras undertake road 
construction, canal irrigation, well digging etc. 

The consumers’ co-operative movement in urban areas has* 
not achieved anticipated results, due to mismanagement, lack of 
enfh^riasm*among members and absence of co-operative principles-^ 
Madras is easily the leader in regard to consumers’ co-operative 
stores organisation. Progress elsewhere is haphazard and haltmg- 
The development of co-operative stores in urban areas offers 
perhaps die best solution under present conditions of high prices,* 
shortage of goods and transport bottlenecks- This aspect of the 
movement is likely to confer incalculable benefits on the middle 
class people. 

The housing problem is acute in both urban and rural areas^ 
of India and the co-operative movement is full of pofsentialitjes in 
this regard. Housing societies with state aid may go Sk long way 
in meeting this problem of housing. Bombay started these 
housing societies, which numbered over 102 in while Madras 
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had about M4, Tbe sticcoss of tbe^ mdtt^ M the wo proviacet 
is a gtoat jK?iuter* 

Ci^trail SodljO^ :--Ccutral societies may be UmOns, Central 
Banks ot Provlhciaf Banks. 

A Union is a federation of societies of a given area and are 
usuaily of diree kinds, namely. Guaranteeing Unions, Supervising 
Unions and Banking Unions. A Guaranteeing Union guarantees 
the loan of an affiliated member. These Guaranteeing Unions 
which were largely started in Bombay failed because their guaran-^ 
tees were nominal and so these Unions were not encouraged. 

Supervising Unions have been widely developed in Bombay 
and Madras. The Bombay Government established Supervision 
Boards in districts to supervise these Unions. The task of super¬ 
vision in co-operation has been jfound difficult in India and as yet 
no efficient system of supervision has been evolved. At present, 
supervision is exercised eitlier by the Co-operative Department, 
the Supervising Unions or by both. 

AjEter inspecting the Banking Union at Kodinar in Baroda, 
the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India 
recommended the establishment of such Unions on a wide scale, ^ 
bur this suggestion was not favourably received in co-operative 
elides, as these Unions were likely to discourage deposits. 

The Central Banks are the financing agencies of primary 
societies, which are affiliated to the former. They lend money 
to the primary societies and also carry on the normal functions 
of a bank. They also undertake supervision of primary sodeties. 
The area of their operation varies from province to province. 
Central Banks arc either mixed or pure types. In a mixed type, 
members consist of both societies and individuals. A mixed type 
has been generally preferred in order to attract outside talents and 
deposits. A pure federal type composed merely of societies has 
been fast growing in East and West Bengal and East and West 
Punjab in the form of Banking Unions. Central Banks including 
Provincial Banks and Banking Unions numbered about 399 in 
1942-43 with a total membership exceeding 215,000. About 
9 per cent of their working capital is derived from share i^pitalt 
59 per cent from individuals' and sodeties’ depo€ts, 14 per ce^at 
from loans from Provincial Banks and the balance from re^rveSr 
and other funds. 
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it iias been that abont 90 per cent of |he fttjids oi 

bank$ ate Iciut ^tfeer to societies or ttidividiials aod aa 
^Hes are inevitable# maiiy banks were in consequence con$N>nted 
' wiidi difficulties. A Urge number of them w<mt isuto liquidation 
na East and West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Central Provinces and 
BfSsrar due to reckless financing# bad supervision and ll5!:|^\o£ 

^ banking knowledge and inherently defective organisation of 
primary societicvs. Deposits raised for short period were locked 
Up in long-term loans, which were mostly unrecqveraMe due to 
lack of resources of debtors. Central banks are more soundly 
organised in Madras, East and West Punjab and Bombay. 

Provincial Co*o|»©rativ« Banks : —-With the fast develop¬ 
ment of central banks, the necessity was felt for an apex bank 
which could co-ordinate and control the working of central 
societies, serve to act as a clearing house to balance excesses and 
deficiencies of their working capital and act as a financial centre 
for an entire province. Accordingly a Provincial Co-operative 
Bank has been established in all provinces except Oris^. The 
fconstitution of a Provincial Bank varies from province to province. 
In Bengal and Punjab the membership is confined to societies, 
while in others individuals have bgen included in order to attraa 
outside talents. The Bombay Bank is perhaps the rnodel in 
India. Provincial banks qqrmally finance central banks, but in 
certain areas of Bihar, Orissa, Bombay and My^re they also 
finance primary societies, Tlie Provincial banks have provided 
sm extremely useful link between the general money market and 
lointstock hanks in towns and rural primary societies. Provincial 
hanks provide central banks 'with facilities of cash credit and 
discounting co-operative paper. It may be observed that the 
working capital of a provincial bank is derived from own fuhds 
to the extent of about 20 per c*em, while the balance comes from 
deposits of individuals, societies, central banks and from 
Government loans and oth^ sources. 

The Maclagan Committee recommended^ the esitablishment 
of an AH^India Co-operative Bank to finance provincial co-operative 
hanks. At present there is no need for such an institution as 
the Reserve Bank of India provides provincial hanks vivilh 
rediscouhting and loan facilities. In practice, it is found that 
pri^vindal banks have ample funds, which are often lent A joint- 
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pKoviNCatAi. Banks, i944-4S 


s 

Working Capital— 

Share Capital ... ... ... ... , 

Reserve and other funds ... ... 

In thousands 
of rupees 

96,12 

1,75,26 

Deposits and Loans—« 
from Individuals 

from Provincial and Central Banks . 
from^ Shcieties .. ^ 

from' Government ... 

8,83,01 

532,17 

3,21,98 

30,04 

, Total 

, v 

20,^38 

It 

Loans made during the year to— 

Individuals 

Banks and Societies 

6,9532 

939,20 

Total 

16,34,72 

Loans Due by— 

Individuals 

Banks and Societies 

1,8035 

435,79 

, * Total 

636,64 

Importance ^ Umd Miwtiage Banlm in bulia swVgncal* 
tuiists ai well as artisans require loans bodi sfanrt.tfii« as 
wcU as long period. Hie Co-operative mcrvrancnt and oiitct 
prcyailing aedit agencies arc suited to financing slton-term 
and intermediate credits pnly. Thm: is no snitaWe ageticy fof 
long-tarm financing, ik addition, tlic rural indebtedness 

t 
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milled by eithei; tbe co-operative movement ok any other 
mikting credit agency. It has therefore^been found that land 
^ wrtgage banks are admirable agencies for the purpose of tackling 
the problems of indebtedness and of long-term finance. The 
movement for land mortgage banks received special stimulus 
during recent years due to die fact that creditors are y|lling to 
compound outstanding debts if repayment is made forthwith and 
debts are now being compounded and transferred to land 
mortgage banks, which are paying off die old creditors. 

h^nd mortgage banks may be co-operative, non-co-operative 
or quasi-co-operaiive. In India, most of the banks belong to quasi¬ 
co-operative types, which are limited liability associations of 
borrowers with outside non-borrowing individuals. Loans are 
granted subject to the sanction of the Registrar of co-operative 
societies and lands are valued by Government officials. The 
ccHoperative or commercial mortgage banks are suited to financing 
Zamindars. 

The history of land mortgage banks in India is traced to 
as early as 1863, when the L.and Mortgage Bank of India Ltd. was 
registered in London but the bank failed after twenty years of 
working. 

Punjab is really the pioneer in establishing co-operative land 
mortgage banks in India and it started its first bank at Jhang 
in 1920. Soon after they were increased to 12, of which tvro 
were liquidated. Since then the expansion has been halted and 
efforts are now being made to consolidate and reorganise the 
existing institutions. Madras has done better in this direction 
and had over 119 banks by 1940, while there were 18 in Bombay,. 
10 in Central Provinces, 5 each in Bengal, United Provinces and 
Assam. Mysore, Baroda and Cochin have also established such 
banks. 

At the present stage of their growth, land mortgage banks, 
cannot expand without state aid which has been extended in 
the form of granting repayment of principal and interest, 
purchasing debentures of these banks, declaring such debentures 
as Trustee Securities and of granting several other special 
privileges and concessions. The Reserve Bank of India has been 
assisting them with help and guidance on sound lines* A land¬ 
mark was made in the history of land mortgage banking by the 
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ettablufaugaeat in 1929 <1^ CenlaM Ijind Mortgage Bank m 
Madras fer co-o«Bnatinf'^dje activities of primary h^i^cA alfiliated 
to it and for centralising the debenture instead oi issuing theto 
piecemeal by separate institutions and thereby creating unnecessary 
con^ctition amongst them. Upto 1942, the debentures of the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank in circulation amounted n> about 
Rs, 2‘43 crores. The Madras Co-operative I^d Mortgage Bank 
Act of 1934 empowered the Provincial Government to guarantee 
the debentures regarding interest and principal and enabled die 
Bank to realise arrears more expeditiously. The Registrar su]^- 
vises the vwjrk of the Bank. The Government itself also bought 
a substantial part of the debentures in addition to granting 
subsidies to the Bank. 

According to the recommendations of the Land Mortgage 
Committee of 1935, the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank was established in 1935. The Government 
guarantees the debentures of the Bank in regard to the repayment 
of capital and interest. These debentures have also been declared 
Trustee Securities. In addition, the Government has helped the 
Institution witli subsidies. The membership of the Bank is oped, 
to individuals, primary banks and co-operative societies. The 
object of the Bank is to hnance the primary banks affiliated to it, 
supervise and guide the working of the latter. 

The land mortgage banks are essentially concerned at present 
with the redemption of old debts, but it should be remembered 
that owing to the huge si^e of such debt#, it is not possible for 
land mortgage banks to tackle this problem in its entirety nor is it 
desirable for these banks to undertake sudt a task of enormous 
magnitude. In order to enable the land mortgage banks to perform 
their services in rural credit, they should be run on strict business 
lines. Loans should be discreetly given and arrears should be 
avoided. These banks ought to encourage more productive loans. 
They should be linked with other instimtions, engaged in uplifting 
rural conditions. It should be the fundamental aim of ail Schemes 
of rural reconstruction to see that easy and cheap credits are 
made available with due checks and balances. The cultivafors 
must be taught the principles of thrift and to save. Attei;itioti 
paid only to wipe out old debts of a cultivator without training 
him for a better life will fail to strike at the root of prevailing 
rural maladies. 
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The illustrates the |3#(^WfSS of Laod.Mojrl^ttge 

lIliMQJb in iBCUa and Pakistan up to 1944^45:— 

Kumber of Banks or Societies 

Number of Members 

^ . 

m 

Siare Capital 

Rs. 

51,28,197 

Debentures from the Public 

♦» 

3,74,59,432 

Debentures from Government 

ft 

5,99,517 

Deposits 

ft 

17,88,377 

Reserve and Other Funds 

ft 

28,62,734 

loans 

ft 

3,01,40,007 

Working Capital 

Rs. 

7,79,78,264 

LoaUwS made to Individuals 

tf 

39,68,037 

„ „ Banks and Societies 

M 

38,77,304 

Profit 

»* 

4,98,539 


Commercial Land Mortgage Banks:—The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee and the Agricultural Credit Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India recommended die establishment of 
commercial jointstock land mortgage banks in India to cater to 
the credit requirements of Zamin^rs, who arc not covered by 
the prevailing co-operative agencies. Such banks could provide 
them with Joans for the redemption of debts and long-term 
agiicultural requirements. The State could encourage the growth 
of such institutions by guaranteeing the repayment of capital 
and interest of debentures of these banks and even pioviding 
them with a portion of their initial capital. 

The Reserve Bank of faidia m Rektion to the Co«0|»erative 
MovementUnder the Reserve Bank of India Act 1935, the 
Reserve Bank is allowed to purchase, sell and rediscount agricul¬ 
tural bills and promissory notes endorsed by a scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operarive bank drawn for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations, or the marketing of 
crops, and maturing within nine months, while in the case of 
commercial bills the period allowed is only three months. The 
Reserve Bank is also authorized to make loans or advances for 
ninety days to provincial co-operative banks and central land 
banks declared to be provincial co-operative banks and 
through them to co-operative central banks and primary land 
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{iij deb^mturel irf recogmsKi^ laii4 loi&rt^age baok«, which 

are declared Trustee Securiw md which are readily market- 
able. The Baiik h enabled to extend advances to provincial 
co-operative bankfe for ninety days against the sescnrhy o£ 
(i) pjwnissory notes of central co-operative banks and drawn for 
financing seasonal agricultural operations; («) promissory now 
of approved co-operative marketing or warehousing societies 
endorsed by provincial co-operative banks and drawn for foe 
marketing of crops; (m) promisscny notes erf provincial co-opera¬ 
tive banks supported by warehouse receipts or pledge Ol goods 
against which a cash credit or overdraft has been granied by 
the provincial co-operative bank to marketing warehousing 
societies. 

The Reserve Bank set up the Agricultural Credit Department 
in April, 1935 as required by the Act, to study all questions of 
agricultural credit, offer expert advice to the Covemment and 
co-operative banks, and to co-ordinate the operations of the Bank 
regarding agricultural credit and its relations with provincial 
co-operative banks and any other bank or organization 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit The Agricultural 
Credit Department submitted a Report on Agricultural Credit 
to the Government of India in December, 1937. The Department 
has also issued a few interesting and instructive bulletins on the 
Banking Union at Kodinar (1937), Co-operative Village Banks (1937)^ 
Recent Ucvelopments in the Co-operative Movement in Burma 
(1938), and Co-operation in Panjawar (Pui^jab) (1939), etc. It has 
also recently published a Review of the Co-operative Movement in 
India. 

The Reserve Bank clearly stated its attitude to conoperative 
finance. The main function of the Reserve Bank as a central 
banking institution is to create healthy monetary conditions in 
which investors can profitably and securely invest thdr funds and 
debtors obtain due loan facilities. The Reserve Bank is a lender 
in the last resort, when other available credit facilities foil m 
cope with normal business requirements. It cannot act as an a|»c»L 
bank for the co-operation movement. In financing, the Reserve 
Bank will go by its own decision according to expediency of foe 
circumstances. It will help provindal co-operative banks to tide 
over temporary shortage of funds and will not grant at present ^ 



titJdits to co-operative banks, who are entitled under the Act 
to receive loans agalmt the pledge of Government securities. 

The lles^rve Bank advises Co-operative banks from time to 
rime on the practice of sound banking. It suggested to them to 
advance only short-term loans and maintain adequate liquid 
resources. C3me of the conditions for obtaining financial accom¬ 
modation from the Reserve Bank is that a provincial co-operative 
bank should maintain with the bank cash balances the amount 
of which should not be less than 2^ per cent, of the demand liabi¬ 
lities and I per cent of the time liabilities of such a bank and 
that it should submit to the Bank periodical statements prescribed 
for the purpose. Only a few provincial co-operative banks have 
taken advances of small amounts from the Reserve Bank against 
Government securities on a few occasions since 1938. 

The Reserve Bank expressed the hope that it will be able to 
expand its relations with co-operative banks in due course. Attempts 
should be made to bring indigenous banks within the orbit of the 
Reserve Bank to enable it to strengthen and stabilise agricultural 
finance in India. 

Co-ofierative InstitutesThe Bombay Provincial Co¬ 
operative Institute aims at propagating co-operative education. The 
All-India Co-operative Institutes' Association aims at fostering co¬ 
operation by co-ordinating the activities of the various institutes. 
The Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks' Association aims at 
collaboration among different societies in finance, legislation and 
administration. 

Analytical Study of the Co-operative Movement:—The 

co-operative movement in India has been started on Government 
initiative and it is the guide, friend and philosopher of the entire 
movement. The provinces control the movement through the 
Registrar of co-operative societies acting under a |x>pular Minister. 
The provincial governments of Bombay and Madras have helped 
the Provincial Land Mortgage Banks to raise loans on the guarantee 
of the Government. Various provinces have inaugurated co- 
o|raative training centres to educate officials and non-officials in 
principles of Co-operation. 

It has been observed that in recent years, official control 
has been expanding to rectify the defects of the movement, which 
encountered serious difficulties during the post-war period. The 
movement has grown to unmanageable proportions and the Official 



tmdttkcf has beca 4ir^cted towat^s cohsoUdatiiaa rather than 
extension- Althcmgh the movement requires mmt assistance, 
having touched only the fringe of the |)opulation^ it should be 
remembered that the basic principle of co-operation consists in 
self-help, self-reliance. After consolidating the progress made, 
attempts should be made to leave the movement alone. Spoon¬ 
feeding by the state ought to cease after,a certain stage. The 
movement must be encouraged to grow from within. 

By results, the co-operative movement stands fully vindicated. 
It has provided rural finance at reasonable charges and afforded 
enormous facilities of cultivation and marketing to agriculturists, 
who have also been taught to live a better life. Equally artisans 
have reaped substantial benefits in the form dl credit and 
marketing facilities. 

Despite the progress made so far, the movement has revealed 
certain weaknesses, which ought to be rectified. Co-operation has 
been universally recognised as the best mechanism for improving 
both agricultural and cottage industries. It is imperative to re¬ 
orient and re-vitalise the movement pruning all the defects revealed 
in past working. In its statutory report, the Agricultural Credit 
Department made some notable suggestions. The overdue and 
long-term loans of co-operation societies should be separated from 
short-term loans and they should be so scaled down that they can 
be repaid out of agricultural profits within 20 years. This can be 
done partly by writing off from resources and partly by selling 
assets of the borrower and the balance should be transferred to 
a Land Mortgage Bank. Fresh loans should be given preferably 
in kind. Crop Loan Societies have been organised in West and 
East Bengal and Berar to finance current cultivation. Central 
Banks are being organised and rehabilitated. Greater attention 
should be paid to build up adequate reserves. Loans ought to be 
normally confined to cultivation progress. Loans for capital 
equipment and unproductive purposes should be strictly limited 
to the repaying capacity of the borrower and widely publicised to 
prevent him from Growing elsewhere. Primary societies forming 
the pivot of the entire movement should be reorganised on sound 
lines preferably in the direction of multi-purpose societies. They 
should strengthen their financial position by attracting Aare capital 
and deposits from members through thrift and earmark feinda 
for reserves. Primary societies may profitably federate inm 





Unions in matters of finanqe^ supervision and edncatloa^ 
, <j©«oparative marketing should be eneouraged and primary soaetiea 
, are suited to undertake the task of co-operative marketing. Central 
Banks ought to be split up into Banking Unions of convenient 
size and Central Banks should take greater interest in supervising 
the work and progress of affiliated members. It is necessary that 
Broviucial Banks must closely supervise the entire movement and 
offer right guidance to all members. All banks must maintain 
adequate liquid resources, build up a strong reserve position and 
exhibit a correct position in balance sheets, disclosing all arrears,^ 
overdues and bad debts. They ought to establish contacts with 
first class commercial banks and accept their guidance. The banks 
should abandon the practice of advancing loans for long periods 
with deposits collect^ on a short-term contract. The Registrar 
and other staff members of the Co-operative Department should 
lye well tutored in principles of co-operation, agricultural and cottage 
economics and banking. Ihe following interesting statistics are 
reproduced. 


TABLE I 

OvERBtJE Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1944-45 
(in lakhs of rupees) 

i I I Percentage of 


Province 

Working 

Capital 

Loans due 
by 

individuals 

Overdue 

1 loans by 
individual 

1 OVtRUUF 

‘ Working 
^ Capital 

: i.0ANa TO 

l.A3ans 

due 

Madras 

1 5,75 

3,60 

86 

15 

24 

Bombay 

3,87 

2,20 

75 

19 

34 

Stod . 

86 

49 

26 

j 30 

53 

Bengal (E. & W.) ... 

5,90 

3,04 

2,59 

1 44 

85 

Bihar 

66 

33 

38 

! 27 

55 

Orissa 

47 

33 

21 

1 49 

64 

United Provinces ... 

1,61 

1,04 

19 

1 12 

18 

Punjab (E. & W.) ... 1 

5,93 

3,17 

64 

‘ u . 
( 

20 

Central Provinces and 




Berar 

75 

i 33 j 

n 

1 15 

21 

Assam 

14 

i 3 

5 

36 

100 

Mysore 

50 

1 32 

i 15 

30 

! 47 

Baroda 

61 

29 

5 

a 

17 

Hyderabad (Bn*) ... 

95 

58 

10 

11 

17 

Gwalior 

31 

42 

21 

68 

50 

Indore 

30 

27 

Kashmir 

46 

27 

11 

24 

31 

Travancore 

48 

21 

!3 

27 

62 

Totae 

30,53 

18.20 

6,79 

22 

(average) 

37 

(average) 
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SI 3 ! 

31 

247 

11,878 1 
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3,452 i 

15,608 

304 

Bomlmy 

2P7 


117 

4,S8S 

1,637; 

6,652 

304 

Simd 

49 

1 

I 

859 

211 

1,072 

21*9 

Bengal (E. Sc W.) , 

619 

m 

1 

39,624 

2,424 ; 

42,168 

681 

Bihar . 

37‘9 

4S 

1 

8,456 

203 

8,705 

23-0 

Onssa 

91 

iS 

♦ r 

2.672 

370 

3,057 

33-6 

Ouitud Provinces i 

56 2 

65 

1 

17,141 

1,104 

IWII 

32*6 

Punjab (E, & W.) . i 

29 6 

121 1 


20,390 

5,927 

26,438 

89 3 

Central Provinces and 1 








Berar 

17 6 

36 

6 

5,469 

668 

6,179 

35-1 

Assam . . . 

10-5 

19 

i .. 

1,U1 

1,452 

2,582 

24 6 

N -W. F. Province i 

34 

5 

1 . 

i 943 

80 

1,028 

30-2 

Coorg 

02 

1 

I 13 
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57! 

336 

168^0 

A} mer-Merwara 

i 06 

7 

1 ^ 

601 

187 

m 

134*0 
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lered area (now 





1 1 



parr of the State) 
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19 

190 


1 ^ ^ 

*1 

^ I 

•• 

240 i 

1 144 

385 

1 29*6 

Total (for India and 


1 i 






Pakistan) 

306 3 

480 ’ 

396 

1 

1,14,534 

17,934 

j 1,33,344 

1 43*5 


Indian Co-ofierative Union The 8th Ail-Iixdia GiM^peia* 
tive Conference held at Bangalore in May, 1949, decided to fomi 
an Indian Co-operative Union which will in future control and 
guide the co-operative movement in the country. The Union will 
devote its attention to the promoticai and propagation of the co¬ 
operative movement in the Indian Union including the acceding 
States. It will organize co-operative education and training and 
conduct researches in the field o£ co-operation. AH future aH- 
Indian co-operative conferences will be held under its ap|aces. 
The Union will also publish the Indian Co-operative Bevietv and 
maintain a library. The membership of the Union wfll he ©pen 
to all provincial co-operative societies, institutions and federations,« 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A GENERAL STUDY OF DiDtAN INDUSTRIES 

A Hnfatrieal Retrospect i^lndian in(iu8me$ attained a 
htgh degree of prosperity and perfection during eighnscnih 
•century and began to languish from the hennaing of the 
nineteendi century owing to the worlcing of scvetfl unfcivouraWc 
mlluences. ITie few existing industries revealed signs of decay feom 
the seicond half of the nineteenth century owing to Governmental 
indifference and foreign competition, which was favoured by the 
Government to the detriment of Indian industries through the 
imposition of cotton excise duties, preferential railway rates, etc. 
The necessity for resuscitating Indian industries began to engage 
attention from the end of the nineteenth century. The Famine 
Commissions of 1880 and 1901 traced the origin of famines in 
India among other factors to a lack of diversification and develop¬ 
ment of industries. The want of a state policy for the promotion 
of Indian industries assumed political significance, which was 
given a concrete shape by the instimtion of the Indian National 
Conference in 1905 in collaboration with the Indian National 
Congress. This alliance worked greatly to annul the partition of 
Bengal and the Swadeshi movement with its counterpart of the 
Boycott opened a new vista of hope of industrialisation of the 
country. A new wave of industrial enthusiasm was witnessed 
throughout India and a large number of indigenous industrial 
enterprises grew up, although most of them came to grief owing 
to haphazard growth, lack of practical experience and financial 
resources and want of any state encouragement, a matter of 
fact, the boycott movement antagonised the Government, who 
drifted from a policy of laissez faire to one of hostility to Indian 
industrial enterprises. The few orgaiused industries that existed in 
India before 1914-18 were the comn mill industry of wcsusrn 
India, the jute industry of Bengal, the coal mining industry of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, etc. The Tata Iron and Steed Company 
was inaugurated at Sakchi Qamshedpur) in 1907 and began wmA- 
ing from 1912. Miscellaneous industries in the shape of cottoh 
gin presses, jute presses, paper mills, rice nulls, sugar factories. 
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rejfiG^ries^ ItMhet works, eogmeering etc.^ 

^io sprang np* but they were mostly of small sizes. Even these 
industries of importance were largely initiated with foreign capital 
and enterprise. 

The East India Company originally supported the develop¬ 
ment of industries, which helped their export trade, but subse¬ 
quently they stopped doing so, owing to the opposition of the 
vested interests of British manufacturers. India was regarded as 
the supplier of raw materials and England should provide Indians 
with all manufactured products. This policy was pursued by the 
State right up to tlie end of the nineteenth century. The Govern¬ 
ment had no comprehensive policy of industrial development and 
only took piecemeal measures of providing with some technical 
education and statistical information. Some change in Govern¬ 
mental attitude was indicated in 1905 with the creation of the 
Imperial Department of Commerce and Industries at the instance 
of Lord Curzon. The Governments of Madras and United 
Provinces followed suit and took active steps to help industriali¬ 
sation in their respective provinces. Encouraged by their success- 
lul experiment in the aluminium industry, the Government of 
Madras gave fillip to handloom weaving, chrome process of 
manufaauring leather, etc. These state encouragements were 
resisted by the European commercial community and Lord Morley 
the then Secretary of State deprecated the Governmenfs initiative 
to start new industries for experiment and demonstration with the 
object of eventually transferring them to private enterprise. The 
dictum of Lord Morley damped all state initiative and a brake 
was put on furtlier activities of Governments both at the Centre 
and Provinces. Lord Crewe, successor to Lord Morley, reversed 
this policy and favoured Governmental initiative for the develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries. The Government of India were shy in 
taking active steps, because they had not the requisite equipment 
and organisation. 

Itidiiatrial Development during 1914^18$—^Thc war of 

1914-18 brought out certain outstanding important features. The 
cutting of enemy countries’ supplies coupled with the pre-occupa¬ 
tion of Allies reduced India’s imports and demonstrated India's 
precarious dependence on foreign countries. The absence of 
foreign competition could not be availed of by India. Japan and 
America stepped in the Indian market and established strong 
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fo0th<dki«^. Tfe© war d^wmtrawi how India cqaild he itiore 
heipM to the Aliks if she had her own industries, tliose con¬ 
siderations kd to the appointment of the Industrial Commission 
in May, 1916, and it reported in 1918. The Commission strongly 
recommended the industrialisation of India and that the Goverm 
mcnt should actively assist in this process of the country’s 
industrialisation. The Commission suggested the aeation of 
technical and chemical services and the establishment of the 
Provincial Boards of Industries. It suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment should be equipped with the necessary administrative 
equipment for the purpose and command upto-date information 
on scientific and technical matters. 

The bidiati Mimitioiia Board i-^-The Indian Munitions 
Board was established in February, 1917 to control and deirelop 
Indian resources, with special reference to the ne^s created by 
the war, to limit and co-ordinate demands for articles not manu¬ 
factured and produced in India and to apply the manufacturing 
resources o£ India to war purposes in order to reduce demands 
on shipping. It was enabled indirectly to help the growth of 
indigeneous industries by direct purchases of articles and materials 
in India, the diversion through the priority system and control 
over Home indents, of all orders from the United Kingdom and 
elsewhc*re to manufacturers in India, assistance to individuals and 
firms who desired to import plants or engage experts or skilled 
labour from abroad and the dissemination of information and 
expert advice to persons prepared to set up new industries in India. 
Departments of Industries were instituted at the end of the war in 
all provinces according to the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission. The Munitions Board was subsequently merged in 
the Imperial Department of Industry and Commerce, 

Industries like cxitton, jute, iron and steel, leather,' imgideering, 
chemicals, nunerals, acids, oils, paper, glass, cement, paints, etc 
received an unprecedented fillip from tile activities of the Muni¬ 
tions Board. Departments of Industries were created in provinces 
after the war' and the Munitions Board was amalgamated with 
the Imperial Department of Industry and Commerce. After the 
reforms introdticed by the Government of India Act of 1919, the 
provinces were placed in charge of industries. ^ 

tndimlries during Post-fWaT Period t---There was an In4ms^ 
trial boom after the war and a large number of company 

12 
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. Industries ifeaped iarge profits and paid liaitdstHne dividends. 

of stodts apd shares rose to great heights. The hoopi was 
*|l^dlj)cd hy post-war inflation and high prices, but it was rather 
')Pibrt4iv«i, 

Signs of an e<:onomic depression in India were witnessed from 
1920 and it gradually gathered momentum* The demand for 
goods dropped and prices declined following war exhaustion and 
db«e depression was aggravated by the deflation of several foreign 
edl^rehcies. A big slump in the exchange value of the rupee from 
d#20-21 hit the importers hard, while exporters felt the full 
iinfiact of the previous high exchange values. New industries 
huilt and replacements made during the boom period were faced 
with great losses. There were a number of company failurCxS and 
existing industries found it extremely hard to carry on. The 
subsequent rise in the exchange value of the rupee from 1924 
aggravated the severity of the depression in India by placing 
Indian industries at a serious disadvantage in competition vith 
foreign products. The New York crisis of 1929 brought about a 
world slump in prices and the Indiah economy began to feel the 
full impacts of these catastrophic drops in prices, llicre was a 
severe depression in prices of agricultural products and the pur¬ 
chasing power of the Indian masses was seriously curtailed* The 
continued depreciation of foreign currencies dumped foreign 
at’ticles in the Indian market, which could not absorb the supplies. 
Th^ supplif\s from indigenous sources and Indian industries and 
agrit^hure in consequence were confronted with a crisis of 
aa*ioiis magnitude. 

There was a turn of the tide from 1932, when nearly all 
Indian industries showed an increase in production. The produc¬ 
tion of sugar was trebled during 1929-37 and that of cotton textiles 
doubled. Large increases w^ere also registered by the cement, iron 
and steel, paper and jute industries. Altliough there was reduced 
purchasing power following an agricultural depression, the expan¬ 
sion of industries took place due to protection being granted to 
several Indian industries, large imports of machineries and stores, 
apd enexjuragement given under auspices of the Indian National 
Cten^ess. With large sales and exports of gold in 1931, there was 
a larger supply of capital which facilitated setc-ral company 
VHotations. 
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Then Jh"'?*'-® wa# again a recession in 1937-31. *Ilfeing the 
early part of 1937-38* was business oiptitaism, agtacUltutal 
pdoes recovered and industries were prosperous, Tbt ptoduction 
of sugar, iron and steel, cement, coal, paper, etc., rose, hut a 
set-back set in frOtn Odober, 1937* There was again a djort-Eted 
revival by June, 1938, but uusatisfactthy polid^ devaio|nnentas 
put a brake on indusmal revival up to the out-break of WoiM 
War JI. 

{protective Tariff* in Indiat—’nie Indian industritss which 
prospered during 1914-18 under the stimulus of war tevtaded signs 
of Weakness when the foreign competition set in. This led to aU 
agitation for giving special encouragement to industries during 
the initial stages of development. The Cbmmittce of the Imperiai 
Legislative Council appointed by the Government in February, 
1920 failed to report on the question of the Imperial Preference 
and a fiscal policy for India. It recommended the establishment 
of a Fiscal Commission for the purpose. The Fiscal Commission 
was accordingly appointed in October, 1921. It recommended a 
policy of discriminating protection to be administered through 
the Tanfi Board and the Government accepted this redommenda- 
lion early in 1923. Accordingly a Tariff Board was established to 
investigate the claims of protection, by several industries. The 
iron and steel, cotton, paper, matches, sugar and other industries 
were accordingly given protection. This marked a departure in 
the Governmental policy, which from now onwards became one 
of helping the industrialisation of India through several means. 

Indostrial Phuming and the Indian NatwHud C!ongres* t — 

Originally the Indian National Congress preferred the devdbp- 
ment of cottage industries in preference to large-scale mechanical 
industrialisation. There was a change in the attitude of Congress 
from the Presidentship of Subhas Chandra Bose, whffli it was 
realised that the development of large industries was essential for 
the prosperity of the nation and enhancing the international 
prestige of India. The Provindal Industries Ministets met at a 
Conference in Delhi in October, 1938 and appointed a National 
Planning Committee with Pandit Jawaharlal Ndhru as PferidiUit 
to lay down a comprehensive }dan for the economic devefopfoeatt 
of India. The Cemunittee sub-divided itsdf htto 31 groups: It 
was the aim of the Committee to plan development in sudh a way 
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standard of litjixg might be doubled within a period 
to !0 yeats* The work of the Committee was suspended since 
J%|itember> 1939, but was revived from September, 1945* The 
lOctomittee finished its work in March, 1949 and was dissolved 
I after submitting its report to the Congress President and a copy 
‘ of the report was sent to the Government All provinces and 
i States evolved their own Post-war Reconstruction Plans and some 
iiave started implementing their schemes of industrialisation in 
practice with their own funds and grants and loans received 
the Centre, 

The Bombay Plan :—The Bombay Plan for the economic 
development of India framed by eight leading industrialists 
evoked general interest. It aimed at doubling the per capita 
income within 15 years of the working of the Plan. As popula¬ 
tion has been increasing at the rate of 5 millions a year, it would 
require trebling national income to achieve the objectives of the 
Plan, This meant increasing industrial production five times and 
agricultural output twice the existing levels. In order to secure 
a minimum standard of living, a per capita income of Rs. 74 at 
pre-war prices would be essential. The Plan classified industries 
into basic and consumption goodvS industries. The former included 
power-electricity, mining and metallurgy, engineering, clicmicals, 
armaments, transport—-Railway engines, wagons, ship-building, 
cement, etc. 

The ue\elopracnt of power industries was deemed essential 
for an overall growth of industries on all sectors. The potential 
reserves of hydro electricity in India were estimated at 27 million 
kilowatts, out of which only half a million w^as developed so far. 
Consumption goods industries to be developed included textiles, 
leather, paper, tobacco, oils etc. The scheme also envisaged 
jfurther extension of small industries to secure additional employ¬ 
ment On the agricultural side, the Plan provided for additional 
railway mileage of 2,100 miles and doubling road mileage of 
3,<W,000 miles. More harbours should be built to step up coastal 
shipping. It recommended the increase in the production of 
those crops which were necessary for feeding the population in 
accordance with the requirements of a nutritive diet. Co-operative 
farming was recommended to be the future pattern of our agri¬ 
cultural eennnmy. Schemes of afforestation should be launched 
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in order to prevent further soil erosion- Improveiinents in yield 
ought to be brought about by better irrigation, better rotation of 
cro|>s, use of better varieties of seeds, manure, scientific types of 
implements etc- It also recommended the establishment Of a 
model farm for every group of ten villages in order to educate 
the farmers in the use of improved methods of farming* 

The estimated total cost of the iS-year plan is Rs, 10,000 
crores which the authors of the plan expect to realise from thd' 
following sources: 

Bxterrml Finance : 

Hoarded Wealth 
Sterling seairitics 
Balance of Trade 
Foreign Borrowing 


Internal Finance: 
Savings 

Created money 


10,000 


()Rs* crores) 
300 
1,000 
600 
700 

-2,600 


4,00(b 

3,400 


It is recognised that the estimated average per capita income 
of Rs. 65 is an arithmetical average which bears little relation to 
the real low income realised by the majority of the population 
The per capita average itself varies from Rs. SI to Rs. 168 in rural 
and urban areas, respectively. In 1931-32, one-half of the total 
urban income was in the hands of less than 10% of the urban 
workers. In rural areas, tlie income of the majority of the people 
must be less than the average of 51 rupees, because farmers 
holding less than 2 acres of land form a large proportion of the 
cultivating classes. Cultivators are usually unemployed for 3 to 
6 months in the year and agricultural labourers earn not more 
than 2 to 3 annas per day. The Plan therefore argued for a more 
equitable distribution of the national dividend, because inareas<^ 
production ultimately could be sustained tlirough high consumers* 
demand, foUowmg an increased standard of living* Death duties 



dccentrallsatmn of die owoership of the capital ^qtiip- 
of the coi^titry ^ere in consequtoce advocated. There k 
a provkion for social security iti die shape of rickoess 
‘P^wrance, old age pensioais, technological unemployment insurance 
^ss^. The Plan envisaged state control in the economic life of the 
'^untry in varying degrees. 

Aiixericait Tedmical Misstcm ^--Although the American 
Technical Mission headed by Dr. Henry Grady was appointed in 
Aprii 1942, to investigate into the possibilities of India's produc- 
dcm of war materials, it mentioned in its report in June, 1942, 
^emcs of post-war industriaEsation. The ^mmission recom¬ 
mended the regimentation and rationalisation of Indian industries. 
It urged the possibiEties of increasing power alcohol, electric 
power, steel output and aluminium. It advocated the consena- 
tion of tin and rubber and favoured the increase of the Govern¬ 
ment's programme of training in special institutions and indus¬ 
trial plants. 

India's Opportuiiily during World War II r—Foreign sup¬ 
plies weye cut off and increased war demands presented Indian 
industries with a unique opportunity, which was accelerated after 
Japan joined the war as an enemy. India became the supply centre 
of lillies for the East. This was emphasised by the Eastern Group 
Conference at New Delhi in October, 1940 and the visit of the 
Roger Mission to India. The Eastern Group Council was located 
in this country. The modernisation of the Indian army as 
recommended by the Chatfield Committee gave a further fillip 
to the growth of Indian industries. The Department of Supplies 
was created and large orders for Indian goods were placed from 
overseas and from inside the country. Numerous war faaories 
were started and production in ordnance factories was cxpnded. 
During war, India became a bee-hive of activities and suppliedi 
numerous articles for the successful prosecution of tlie war. 
Meanwhile, the policy of the Government changed and it com¬ 
mitted itself to the active industrialisation of the country. The 
Government assured the new factories producing pipes, tubes, 
etc., that they would be protected during the post-war 
p^iod, if foreign competition was found to be harmful. Under 
rhe Committee's recommendations, the Government 

[^nnch<^ m ah ambitious programme of training war tediniciam. 
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the Beviii schmti^j was fuUy ntilisedt ^ 

Pmt*wm!t {(aeoij^iriict^^ t--^The Governmehf 

of India set up the ojBBcial Post-war Reconstruction in 

June, 1941, which appointed four sub-commitees, namely, labour 
and DemobUmtion Committee, Committee on Disposal of War 
Contracts, Comnuttee on Public Works, and Committee on 
national Trade and Agriculture. Subsequently a fifth Committee, 
drawn from Indian Universities, was set up. The Recon$tructi<m 
(Co-ordination) Committee was intended to co-ordinate the acrih 
vities of the five Committees and to supply the necessary materials 
to them. The Co-ordination Committee was to receive the reports 
of other committees and guide them whenever necessary. These 
sub-Committees were composed of both officials and non-offidak. 

The Labour and Demobilisation sub-committee was to form 
a stastistical estimate of the increasing volume of employment in 
the industries primarily affected by war demands, vtz*, oxdnance^ 
and clothing factories, engineering, textiles, etc.; to consider how 
far labour actually employed in a given direction could be 
employed in other directions without re-training; what, if any, 
arrangements for rc-training could be instituted and what the 
direction of re-training should be; finally, whether any arrange¬ 
ments for relief works would be necessary and, if so, where and 
under what conditions of pay, terms of employment, etc.; to keep 
in close touch with the army autliorities so that their plans of 
demobilizanon should not accentuate the problem of employment 
on the cessation of hostUities, and to consider whether the existing 
facilities of linking up the prospective employer with the employee 
were adequate in view of the employment crisis in the postf^war 
period. The problem of employment is now being tattled by 
the Director-General of Re-settlement apd Employment Exchanges, 
The aim of this department is to devise stiitaMe methods of 
employing people in jobs, according to capacities and aptitudes. 
The dejiartment has also schemes of training people in ditfefent 
occupations. The object is to rationalise employments throng-* - 
out the country in a disciplined manner to derive opriiinrtiia 
benefits from both the employers* and employees* points of nksw* 
Tlie duty of the Disposal of War Contracts Committee 
suggest arrangements in order to prevent the whole oconorte 
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from b^ng demoBaJised by a sudden cessation of war 
iPloduction, to taper off war production as commercial demand 
^<iiKtcnde«i and to arrange for the orderly disposal of surplus stocks 

, '|io as not to break prices and check incipient demands for new 
production. 

' ‘ The Committee on Public works and Government Purchase 
Policies was to investigate the problem of utilisation or rc-cmploy- 
' mept of demobilised labour by evolving a Public Works Policy, 
which would accelerate Public Works as war demands tapered 
off. The Committee on International Trade and Agriculture was 
ooncemed with trade, internal trade and agricultural policies. 
The Consultative Committee of Economists was entrusted with 
the task of advising the Government in evohing suitable Post-war 
Reconstruction Plans and co-operating with other Reconstruction 
Committees. 

The Government set up a Planning and Development Depart- 
ment in August, 1944 and several Policy Committees were 
established on various subjects. The Industrial Adviser worked 
in collaboration with other Departments. The Govcriiment also 
started a Board of Scientific and Indusorial Research in 1940 and 
established it on a firm footing by an annual grant of Rs. 10 lakh.s 
for a period of five years in the first instance. 

In spite of all these planning commitie<-s. no substantial 
results were achieved in practice. Although Provinces ennuciaied 
their five-year plans in co-operation with the Central Planning 
Department, nothing much was done in practice, due to lack of 
co-ordination among various planning organisations and absence 
of requisite knowledge of the civil servants, who were jrlaccd in 
charge of various schemes. Subsequently all these schemes had 
to be put off owing to Governments’ pre-occupation with the 
mounting food crisis and Refugee problem, following the division 
of the country. The partition of the Indian sub-continent con¬ 
fronted the Governments with peculiar problems of trade, indus¬ 
tries and employment. Large numbers of people w'cre uprooted 
from their traditional livelihood and migrated into India helpless 
and destitutes. The Government of India tackled this huge 
problem of the refugees with vision and calmness. Already a 
large sum exceeding Rs. 32 crorcs have been spent for the 
rehabilitation of the refugees, who are being engaged in useful 
occupations of various categories. The Government has been 
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pursuing souAd schemes of absorbing the i;efugees in cottage and 
i»aaU industries and agriculture* 

* 

Ixidliuitriidi B|iekwarilttes 0 of India «--4>e$pite a graiifyiag 
•expansion of Indian industries during th<i post-war period, the 
industrialisation of India is still far from What is desirable and 
not commensurate with our population and resources* It has 
4>een rightly urged that the rapid industrialisation of the country 
is essential for raising our National Dividend and stepping up 
the standard of living of the masses. An industrialisation of 
India does not imply neglect of agriculture, which at present 
occupies disproportionately larger importance in national economy* 
A balanced development of agriculture and industry is desirable 
for a sound and healthy economic structure of our country. 
Agriculture and industry should ht simultaneously expanded and 
improved as complementary to each other. The industrialisation 
of the country will greatly assist agriculture by making increased 
demands for agricultural products and pave the way for thid 
modernisation and mechanisation of our agriculture through 
relieving pressure of population on land. Industries also will 
ticucfii substantially from an improved agriculture, which by 
increasing the purchasing power of the masses will create an 
extensive market for consumers* goods. 


The prevailing industrialisation of India is characterised by 
certain outstanding drawbacks. Indian industries have speciaUy 
grown in spheres, where risks arc small and chances of profit are 
large. They have developed in a haphazard fashion and are 
unevenly distributed throughout the country. It is gratifying to 
observe that in order to have a balanced development of industries, 
the Government have evolved a programme of controlling major 
industries and introduced a system of licensing. The Govern¬ 
ment purports to decentralise industries and plan new industries 
an suitable areas dtroughout the country. 


So far, Indian industries have precariously depended on 
foreign supplies for semi-manufactured goods, stores, equipment 
and mechineries. The lack of machinery-making, chemical and 
metallurgical industries, which arc basic industries is an outstanding 
defect of India’s industrial advancement Heavy industries like 
iron and steel, heavy chemicals, ship-building, etc., whidh are the 
nerve centre of all o titer countries have not been sufficiently 
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ed. In owto? to remedy this defect* the Government of 
have planned to develop these basic industries either* as 
muoixali8€sd enterprises or in co^-operation with private 
There is a lack of technical personnel in this country 
it is hoped that the Government’s policy of encouraging the 
t^pjoynaent of foreign capital in India will meet this difficulty 
'^aud suitable measures will be adopted to train Indians in the 
higher technique of industrial undertakings. Although Indian 
entrepreneurs of the calibre of Tatas have not been many, it is 
il^asonably anucipated that there will be no dearth of first class 
htisinessmen, once the ground for an all-round industrialisation 
is well prepared. Indian labour is intermittent, inefficient and 
moratory m character. It is true that considerable improve¬ 
ments have been effected in recent years in the character of 
Indian labour, there remains still much to be done. Indian labour 
contains all the essentials of a good worker and with proper 
training and organisation, they can be made as good as they are 
in any otlier country. The Government of India have undertaken 
an extensive programme of creating an efficient and contented 
labour force through measures of welfare, social security, education* 
and training. 


In spite of vast potentialities, India has not yet sufficiently 
developed her power for her industries. Indian industries have 
hitherto relied largely upon coal, which is after all limited. In 
order to have a full-fledged industrialisation of the country, it will 
be ftindamentally necessary to develop our water resources more 
jhlHy. It is gratifying to observe that the Government liave already 
iCng^ged in an extensive piogramme of river valley projects, which 
on completion, are anticipated to yield between 25 to 30 million 
jkilowatts of power. 

India is enormously rich lu toresr resources, which are as yet 
insufficiently developed. The Government of India are investi¬ 
gating into the possibilities of forest development on a more 
extensive scale and the recently held South-East-Asia Forest 
Conference has dearly demonstrated the great potentials, which 
Asia possesses in forest resources. 

Regarding the financing of industries, it was often said in the 
past chat Indian capital is rather shy. In view of the fact that 
capital in India is invested to the extent of over Rs. 620 crores in 



jornt-stodk cnwpriw, it ^?viJi be aow out of the mark to Wd the 
view that lodiao capital is shy* It is xecoguised that Ihdkiv 
capital is quite prepared to be invested in industries and coiuv 
metce, provided the private investors are assured of a reasonable 
return on their investments. At present there is a stagnation in 
the capiul markets and this is not due so much to inherent 
shyness of Indian capital as to other extraneous factors. Private 
capital has been scared away in recent years by exaggerated fears 
of nationalisation and prevailing high rates of taxation It is 
however gratifying to know that the Government has been lately 
making best endeavours to encourage the formation of cajutal 
and savings by trying to give reliefs in taxation as tar and as fast 
as practicable, consistent with the fiscal requirements of the state. 
The Government has also declared that there is a large field for 
private enterprise, which can grow uninterrupted by any fears of 
nationalisation. In spite of the amount of indigenous private 
capital, it is recognised that the financing of Indian industries, 
require positive improvements* 

Industries normally require finance for two purjxises, namely^ 
Fixed Capital or Assets and Circulating Capital or Current Assets. 
Money utilissed for fixed assets is usually blocked up for a long 
period and its repayment is therefore spread over a considerably 
long period, while the finance required for current assets is 
repayable as soon as finished goods are disposed of. 

On an analysis of India’s money market, it will be dear that 
the prevailing credit institutions are essentially suited to short¬ 
term financing, while excepting private capital, Indian industries 
lack in suitable provisions for long-term credits in the absence of 
industrial or mortgage banks* The Reserve Bank of India is 
essentially a bankers’ bank and is not meant for directly financing 
industries. Tbc joint-stock banks and foreign exchange bwks 
which derive their deposits repayable after a short period are not 
suited to long-term finance and experience showed how several 
Indian joint-stock banks came to grief by blocking their funds 
in long term projects* They can provide industries with short-term 
credits. Indigenous banks are not capable of financing industirifca 
owing to their limited resources per individual unit and tiWr 
lack of experience of the working of industries. The co-operative 
credit institutions are neither suitable for the purpose, exoepf that 
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mny be Utflised in a limited way for financing small-si^ed 
fMdnsmal units. 

Se\^ral latge industrial enterprises m India are tlierefore 
f^.|;'%b%ed to rdy for finances upon managing agents, who not only 
buy a large block of shares and del>entures of companies under 
i} their management, but also provide such companies with a sufo 
) Manual amount of wording capital. It has also been found in 
practice tliat banks usually finance short-term industrial require¬ 
ments due to credits, commanded by the managing agents. Mills 
m Bombay, Ahmedabad and Indore have also a practice of drawing 
funds from public deposits. This system is rather a precarious 
source of industrial finance, because public deposits may be with¬ 
drawn at any time and are likely to prove to be '^ery dangci'ous 
during periods of crisis and depression, when funds are mostly 
requited. 

Although a few industrial banks were started in this country 
with the object of providing industries with long-term finance, 
nearly all of them were subsequently dosed down after a short 
inglorious career. The Tata Industrial Bank was starred under 
good auspices, but it soon ceased to be an industrial bank 
immediatdy after commencing business and was ultimately amal¬ 
gamated with the Central Bank of India in 1923. The Industrial 
Commission recommended the establishment of special industrial 
banks, to be operated under Government patronage. The Centra! 
Banking Enquiry Committee in addition to recommending the 
setting up of industrial banks also favoured the establishment of 
Provincial Industrial Corporaiionb and an All-India IndUsStrial 
Corporation, 

Although the State Aid to Industries Acts have been in 
existence in East and West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madras, East 
and West Punjab, Bombay and Mysore since 1923, these Acts have 
not been of any substantial assistance from the point of view of 
industrial finance, because the total amounts advanced so far have 
been rather negligible. 

In order to meet the long-term financial requirements of 
industries, the Government of India has established the Finance 
Corporation and provinces are also gradually setting up their own 
Finance Corporations. The Governments of Bombay, Madras and 
United Provinces have already started their Own Finance Corpora¬ 
tions. 
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employm<mt of foreign capita in India acquired special lagnificance 
from 1923, when India adopted the policy of protection. The 
problem of foreign capital was examined by the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission of 1921-22 and the External Capital Committee, which was 
appointed in 1924 in connection with the debates on the Sted 
Protection ^Bill in the Legislative Assembly. 

Latest unofficial estimates put the aggregate foreign capital 
in India between Rs. 800 crores and Rs. 1,100 crores, figures which 
Themselves allow for a very generous margin of error. There is 
more of the element of certainty about the statements that re¬ 
patriation of capital during the past two years has been of the 
order of Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 crores and that the bulh of foreign 
capital invested in India is British, the non-British portion being 
uoi more tlum 10%. 

For several years past unoflicial estimates have been appearing 
of the amoimi of foreign capital held in India and of the rate of 
disinvestment during and since the war. Such estimates have 
consisted of more or less intelligent guess w^ork, for the simple 
reason that public debt having been completely extinguished, 
remaining foreign capital at charge has been on commercial 
account, details of which have not been available to the private 
researcher except in the most general fashion. Nor could private 
or unofficial estimates be very reliable in the absence of an agreed 
method of valuation The Reserve Bank is collecting a census of 
foreign capital and the results are likely to be available at an 
early date. 

Foreign capital may be obtained cither as loan or investment 
capital. If the internal resources are inadequate for the economic 
development of a country, there can be no objection to obtaining 
foreign loan for the purpose and Japan and America have actually 
taken the advantage of foreign loans to develop their internal 
economics. There has aiwws been a support of this type of 
foreign capital in this country, because it is stated that hy taking 
Ipans, foreign inve^siors are merely paid the due interest charges^ 
Instances of such loans are provided by various state, municipal" 
and port authorities’ bonds, debentures of companies and bank 
loans. Although the Government and semi-government insitim* 
tions may borrow at comparatively convenieitt rates abroad, the 
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CafttaJ CojGGaiilttie^ fovouted the raiding of mpee loaB«, 
are likely to oircoorage the saving and investment habits of 
e people and provide industries with first-class papers against 
ch they can borrow from banks and other credit institutions. 


Adinmtages of Foreign Capital j— In order to increase die 
National Dividend, a rapid industrialisation of the country is 
urgently called for and it is assessed that indigenous resources 
are not sufficient to foot the bill of an all-round industrialisadon. 
it is therefore to die economic benefits of the country to allow 
die investment of foreign capital for the purpose of industrialisa¬ 
tion. It is true that profits on foreign capital investments go out 
of the country, but in return the country derives enormous advan¬ 
tages in huge wage bills. In addition, the country gets the benefit 
of technical skill, capital equipment and organisation. These 
benefits arc lively to be ol permanent value to the country, if 
foreign capital is persuaded to train Indians in the technique of 
the industries, which are developed. It is also claimed that 
foreign capital bears the pioneering risks of cntei prises and thus 
paves the way for the incoming of indigenous capital. In recent 
years it has, however, been found that Indian capital is coming 
forw^ard to undertake risks in new enterprises e.g., ship-building, 
air-craft maniifacture, heavy chemicals, etc. Instances are now 
becoming frequent, where Indian capital is collaborating with 
foreign capital. Thus for example, Biria-Nuffiekl combine for the 
manufacture of automobiles and the Tata-Imperial Chemical 
industries are illustrative of such joint enterprises. 


DiaadivaiitiLgea of Fweign Capitals— It is argued diat 
foreign investments take profits out of the country and constitute 
as such a drain. Some would like to go so far as to postpone the 
industrialisation of the country rather tlian allow .such profits to 
be sent abroad. Objections of this kind take special importance 
in ca^e of key industries or Defence industries. It has been 
particularly pointed out that foreign capital should not be utilised 
in mineral industries, because such assets can never be replaced. 
Complaints have been made that foreign enterprises are alwayt 
run by foreigners and they do not allow any opportunities for 
training Indians nor are they willing to co-operate with Indians 
in management This type of complaint was fully iustified unril 
reoendy. 
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11h> 193$ Comitte^ott Mid CmMI Qor> 

■erliMtient of lti4i& Acf, 193S, coBtninfid idle £otto^n4tlg important 
fnovhbw regardiag the eatnploymeDt of foreign cafntai in indin. 

British subjects dotnidled in the tJnited Kingdom woaot be 
•denied the right of entry into British India nior conM any 
disability be imposi^ on them in regard to travel, residence, the 
holding of property and of public ofifec or the carrying on of any 
occapaiion, tr^e or profession in British Indkt No differentia¬ 
tion in respect of taxation against British subjects domiciled in 
the United Kingdom or Burma and British companies or com¬ 
panies incorporated in the United Kingdom or Burma is pmnitted. 
British companies carrying on business in India are eligible for 
*ny grant or subsidy to the same extent as is payable to companies 
Incorporated in British India. No ship or aircraft registered in 
the United Kingdom shall be subjected to any treatment which 
is duicriminatoTy in favour of ships or aircrafts registered in British 
India. Permission is given to Indian Legislatures to confine 
subsidies for the encouragement of ti-ade and industry, in the 
case of companies not engaged in such branches at the time of 
the legislation, to such bodies as are incorporated under the rules 
of British India and Which offer facilities for training Indians, and 
have up to half of their directors Indians. The provisions 
regarding discrimination hold good only so long as corresponding 
riiscriminatory treatment is not shown in the United Kingdom 
against Indians or Indian companies. Moreover, these provisions 
would be suspended in case a convention is made between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Federal Government ensuring 
similarity of treatment to each other’s national and companies, 
aftet the establishment of the Federation. 

In addition, the Instruments of Instructions to the Governor- 
General and the Governors give wide discretionary powers to tSem 
in tlie matter of assenting to bills, enabling them to widrhoM 
their assent from any measure which, though not in form dis¬ 
criminatory, would in their judgment have a distximinatory effect 
In case of doubt as to whether a particular bill does not o&nd 
against the intentions of the Constitution Act in matter of 
discrimination, tire Governor-General and Governors are ret|uifeNl 
to reserve the bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Frewmt Fcdicy in regaurd to Foreign C^dtid is true 
that a country would benefit m<»t if aB capital could be ratliWid 
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ahd India diauld make strenuous efforts to increase her 
Mirhin the country. Though the Government of In^ 
been lately pursuing a national policy of developing capital 
; llomation in the country, it is recognised that in order to implc- 
ment the fun mdustrialisation of the country indigenous capital 
, ahouW be supplemented by foreign capital It is now found in 
practice that the country docs not possess sufficient capital which 
is urgently required. Recently it has been felt that the forma"- 
tion of capital has been retarded by a multiplicity of factors, 
which also account for temporary shyness of available resources. 
Recent developments in political and economic fronts have also 
resulted in a transfer of foreign capital out of India and encourage¬ 
ments of foreign investments were lacking, lliese made the 
capital market in India extremely stringent It is however grati¬ 
fying to observe that the Government is endeavouring its best to 
revive confidence in the capital market and the latest statement 
of Governmental policy in regard to foreign capital should be 
regarded in this direction as a right step. 

Now that we have our own Government, there is no reason 
to be afraid of foreign capital because it tvill be allow'ed to func¬ 
tion to the best intcrcstsS of the country and many of the old 
objections will appear to be of no validity. 

It has been rightly pointed out that foreign capiml is 
desirable at this stage and efforts should be made to attract it to 
India. Dr. Matbai, India’s Finance Minister, correctly pointed 
out that foreign investments arc preferable to foreign loans. In 
case of loans, India will be committed to regular payments, 
irrespective of the yields of particular projects and there is no 
guarantee thai these industrial schemes will be remunerative or 
are likely to give any returns within a specified period. It is not 
worthwhile to undertake such risks at the present stage of the 
country’s development. He pleaded for foreign investments, 
indicating that foreign capital should be free to take the usual 
hazards of business. India will gain substantially from foreign 
inve$tments, which will simultaneously bring the requisite 
technical skill and knowledge and capital equipment, which is so 
difficult to procure under the prevailing economic set-up of the 
world. 

The Prime Minister of India, Pandit Nehru recentlj 
announced the Government’s policy in regard to foreign capita 
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la? Sit&ttewwt liJta }ma. jsfeceived %* i>ttsiaeM^ 

drdEei Tl«e Gk?>?fiiSittiie*tt hm tackled tliis janbleitt ’tvM* *i*alisin 
and iwactical ins^t. J^crfeign dijdtal has been wibwhed in 
India, hut cafe has been taken to see diat it operates to the best'^ts 
of India. ynnecesKiiy restrictions, which are likely to seswte iway 
foreign capital have been discreetly avoided. 

Government of India invites foreign imtestments in a 
consmiCUye and co-operative role in the devel>0|a»ent <d India'i 
economy. It has been reco^ised that ip didar to speed np a» 
aH-round industrialisation of the country, Indian ca^utal netads to 
be supplemented by foreign capital. The necesdty of foreign 
investments has become specially important during recent yeatrs, 
because it is becoming increasingly evident that Indian capital 
is fast reaching the limit of possible expansion. Foreign collabora¬ 
tion has become imperative imder the presebt economic set-up of 
the country in order to pool the requisite scientific, technical and 
industrial knowledge and capital equipment. 

All foreign undertakings will be allowed to operate in the 
same way as Indian enterprises within the framework of ibc 
Government’s industrial policy and they will be governed by 
conditions whicli are equally applicable to indigenous enterprises. 
Foreign enterprises will be allowed to earn profits and withdraw 
capita] investments and to remit both overseas subject only to 
considerations of foreign exchange. Fair and equitable compraisa- 
tion will be paid when a foreign enterprise is compulsorily acquired 
by the state and reasonable facilities will be given for the 
remittance of such proceeds. It has been aimounced that major 
interests in ownership and effective control of a foreign under¬ 
taking should vest ordinarily in Indian hands except in special 
cases. Regarding the employment of personnel, the Government 
would not object to the employment of nbn-Indians in technical 
posts when Indians witlr requisite qualifications are not available, 
but the Government attaches vital importance to training Dtu&ma 
for such positions at an early tlate. The Prime Ministear 
emphasised that the Government of India has no derire to injure 
in any way British or other non-Indian interests. 

The ^vemment of India has also appointed a commits*® ‘w 
examine all cases of prospective foreign enterprises and It ^ 
understood that a good number of applitations for fcHrdgn invest¬ 
ments in India has already bc«i received. 
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A0M^ System t-In India ^ mma^ agtoicf 
has deydki»|icd as an important method for mana^jg pahlic 
'fifed companie*, Broadly speaking, managing agents ttndtettate 
hohalf oi the ^areholders of a company to manage the affair# 
dxe latter in return for certain remuneration. The Indian 
,1 toampanies Act defines a managing agent “as a person, firm «c 
^ *^itSWa|»any entitled to the management of die whole affairs of a 
• ^spBt^pany by virtue of an agreement with the latter, and undef 
itihe control and direction of the directors except to the extent, if 
any* odierwise provided for in the agreement, and indndes any 
|«n»on, firm or company occupying such position by whatever 
iOaine called^’. 


The Managing Agents originated in India during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century owing to the fact that they 
pioneered new industries in India; they could alone supply ro 
industries trained and efficient managers, and they also supplied 
industries with finance when capital was shy. 

Generally, managing agents in India perform three main 
functions, namely (a) they promote and pioneer new industries, 
(fc) provide finance and fc) perform day-to-day management of 
a company like a manager or a managing director. 

Though managing agents must be credited with having 
mablished in India several successful industries, which even 
fWJw they are managing, abuses cropped up in the system, which 
fCtldtd to fall into disrepute. These abuses continued in full 
Awing till 1936, when the amendment of the Indian Companies 
Act statutorily recognised the system for the first time, and 
a^exnpted to reduce the powers of managing agents in such a 
iway as to purge dicm of many ills, and keep ihem going with 
xeasonable safeguards. 

The Indian Companies Act defines their exact powers, 
prevents them from usurping all residual powers as jhey used to 
do before, and put them under the control of the Board of 
jDuiectors. No new managing agents can remain in office few 
more than twenty years subject to re-in statement by the share- 
bidder# of a cpmpany, and existing managing agents cease to be 
in iffSce at die end of twenty years notwithstanding anything oai- 
traty contained in previous agreements, subject to rdnstatement 
^ in the prevbus case. A company tday remove a managing 
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4itoiis8# md '«»i%dioR ia «xpi«axdN man^glnig agnse- 

vet ttt*de o» itiAvehjcdde^ Tte i^iMtineKAiion 

of loeuaDaglag agetite can nzily be snimbitted a» a cemb fie«aB(ttage 
of net ipxofiin witb a ptovisibn for ttuninum remumtat|jM In tpate 
of i&adeq[uacy or absence of profits together nfith an c^oe 
allowancci Any otte easolnmcnts mim be saxiaionied specially 
by db shareholders, and rules have been laid 4osm fca: awfivhig 
at net profits. No company is allowed to give or guarantee loans 
to managing agents, nor inter-investment of hnada is |>mnitted, 
that is to say, managing agents, when controlling mote than one 
company cannot transfer or invest funds of tme tnmpany fo W in 
that nf another under Same mana^ment. Managing agents are 
prohibited from doing on their own account any bnsiness which 
is already done by any of tihcii managed companies. They cannot 
nominate more than one-thiid of the Board of directors of any 
company under their management, 


Again, the amendment of the Indian Companies Act has 
further provided that no managing agency system can be allowed 
to function in tlte case of banks and kindred insdtudons. 
Managing agents are also forbidden to exist in the Case of 
insurance companies by the Indian Insurance Act of 1938. 


In spite of these various statutory safeguards, managmg 
agents are often subjected to criticism, and constant propa^mda 
is afoot to abolish the system altogether. It is righdy contended 
that whatever might have been their justification in the past, 
managing agents are now superfluous economic institutions, and 
the sooner they go the better. In view of the fact that othor 
countries have successfully introduced democratic control of 
industries through shareholders by appointing "paid managers, 
there is no reason why the same should not be done in iSidia. 
Moreover, it cannot be gainsaid tiiat already successful indnstties 
in India have grown up independently of man^giag agents, and 
so the imhspensability of the institution is dnbioua 

In pointing out the ectmomk drawbacks of manaj^bg agemsy 
firms a distinction ought to be made between European 
agency firms functioning mosdy in Bcng^ BiSiM and Aubiin* 
and Indian managing agents, who motdy ptevaE in Bcpil^y and 
Ahmedabad. 
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, * III” ©lay be swlfifiteed witbaut any reflection upon Intflan firtol, 
,*i<f^'l6!uTopean laumaging agency firms are more tilpdent and lesa 
^si^enaive. They bavc. in addition, an inhermt merit ot taking 
Outside talemC* as partners in managing agency firms. 
-;^|iedially on merit and industrial considerations. Most of &em 
not tmiaUy hereditary in character, and by thus ratting 
outside experts, they can maintain continuity of policy and 
efidency. 

Indian managing agency firms are more or less strictly 
titoreditary, and outsiders are rarely taken in as partners except 
on urgent financial considerations. They are more expensive and 
haefiidcnt. 

It is also complained that managing agency firms, by con* 

, trolling more than one concern doing same or different types of 
business, generally undergo undue strain and exertion. As a 
consequence, whatever is saved in administration costs is eaten up 
by inevitable inefficient management due to lack of attention. 
Besides, if managing agents control more than one concern 
doing same type of business, it may give rise to undue and 
unfair competition. Lastly, it should be noted that the danger 
of managing agency firm type of management consists in the fact 
that fortunes or misfortunes of managing agents are bound to 
affect the fate of a company under their management. A com¬ 
pany which is doing 'well may go down, only because its managing 
agents may not be faring well. In addition, we should remember 
that managing agents when they speculate in the shares of their 
companies may k) manipulate inside matters of those companies 
as to redound to evil results as far as the shareholders are 
<joncerned. 

The managing agents have no links with the public. They 
itave created a divorce between banks and tlic public, and the 
teisiilt is that banks cannot tap the public far money to utilise 
it in industries. 

Oi^eriiniiiatmg Protection in India :—^The Indian Fiscal 
Commission laid down the following principles of discriminating 
protection for the guidance of the Tariff Board, which was set up 
in 1924, to consider the claims of various industries to protection. 
The industry must be one possessing natural advantages, 
V such as an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a 
sirificient supply of labour, and large home maritet. 
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Tfeis: mduswy mmt bjs one wbidt, without tl»fc.li!*%> of |9:otec- 
tioii> w Bcut likely to develop at all or i$ not to dfeydop 
MO ia|Hi31y as is desiraWe io the intercats of the country* 

The industry nrtust be one vAxkh wH eventually be aHe to 
face world competition without protection. 

It was further laid down that industries, subjected to the law 
of increasing returns irith possibilities of caftfiring to the entire 
domestic needs within a reasonably short p«*iod should be con¬ 
sidered fit for jnotection. Protection may be adc^md as a measure 
against dumping or depreciated foreign cuitenties. Bounty-fed 
foreign articles may necessitate the imposition of protection. Key 
industries diould be specially considered for jprotection. The 
Piscal Commission stressed the impottance of adnfinistering the 
policy of jaroteciion with the utmost discretion and cate. Ihe 
maJcim, ‘'Nurse the baby, proteset the child and free the adult” 
should be followed in practice. In awarding protection, it should 
be carefully noted that protection is neither too little as to be 
non-effective nor too mucli as to destroy all initiative. 

Protection m India has been urged on various reasons amongst 
which the infant industry argument ranks pre-eminently important. 
It is argued that under protection, a large number of industries 
is likely to be developed and if they can be guaranteed reasonable 
profits dining the initial stages of growth, eventually they will be 
able to stand on their feet without any aid. The loss thus 
encountered in the early stages will be more than offset by the 
ultimate net gam to the community. Protection is likely to lead 
to a diversification of industries with all consequential advantages 
of industrialisation. 

Proteaion is desirable from the national Standpoint In view 
of vast natural resources and advantages, India will gain con¬ 
siderably from the economic point of view, if she is allowed to 
attain an adequate measure of self-sufficiency in industrial matters. 
Protection is also desirable from the defence standpoint. In View 
of the modem set-up of the world order, it is desirable to render 
the country as independent as practicable in supplies of economic 
needs. Protection is likely to lead to a rapid industrialisattcm of 
the country with increment of die Nadonal Dividend and fwililik 
revenues. The industrialisation of the country will increase rim 
general purcBasing power of the masses, who will be able lOvpay 
more taxes. 
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tf should ibe hams k mind that ptotecdtm inip«»9es the 
u 'liittate burden m. «?tHUwmm, who arc made to pay hi|^r loico* 
^^iPl *e protected goods. It is therefore important to see that 
yl^bmoiOB is giireti tmly to those industries, which have pto^a^ 
felf^siiflidifificy witlim the shortest possibly period. FrotcctioiJi 
irtiiky be awarded through the media of imprt and e!s:phrt dirties, 

^ b^Ujories and subsidies. The mechanism of export duties has been 
toi®d to be fraught with potential dangers in practice. Export 
dntito raise the price of commodities in foreign markets and may 
airike at the root of their competitive powers. Any stepping up 
prices ut exportable goods may mean the loss of foreign markets 
and it is already evident how Indian oilseeds are falling out of 
favour with foreign buyers owing to their high prices, following the 
imposition of export duties. The export duty on cotton textiles 
? has been lately reduced in order to,popularise Indian cotton piece- 
goods abroad. So, the imposition of export duties for the purpose 
of awarding protection should be avoided as far as possible. 

Although several Indian industries, e,g., the iron and sieeL 
cotton, sugar, paper, match industries, etc., have fully vindicated 
themselves after receiving protection, it is recognised that there 
must be simultaneous developments in other adjuncts, which are 
fundamental for an industrial advancement of a country. 

Itidttatrial Education in India t—Education is primarily 
important for a balanced development of a country's economy and 
huriio hi l^igg^g far behind nearly all civilised countries in matters 
education. Even the little progress whidi we have made in 
education is essentially defective. Our present education is far too 
tikeowical and academic and does not impart any practical bias. 
Tbe Wardha Scheme of Education, based on Mahatma Gandhi's 
basic Mmi of imparting education in primary schools through 

erkft or productive work is calculated to remedy the above 
defeel of oilr educational system. It is being tried out in several 
provinces and Crates, 

Tbt Jpiaeal Commission recommended that the Government 
of India slmuld itiake it a condition with foreign firms that at the 
time of recelviilg aoy Government orders, they must undertake to 
employ Indku apprentices and give them full practical rrainmg. 
The necesritjr of irtiproring the educational systems in India was 
recognised as eaily aa 1888 when a resolution was passed* ur^ng 
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maj^ pt«tkaa% 'doae. TIwe |abdee Tec^alci^ felSSmte 

was ttiilaljUsIwd; ia 1877 in BomTjay «»d«r private iaiilaririfc «»|ive 
votstiJaiaal ttabiog, LoJtd Cvtam^ c«0ed an E(i«cado»#l ©ai- 
fcrence in 1501 m ®inla to discuss of edncsttionai dh«e$op~ 

mtota The Confctcnec resulted in makbg sense intprovetnents 
in tbe teaching of soesnee at tibe Universities and awarding a few 
sdKdardiips for studies abroad. The Industrial CJommiaaon, dw* 
Calcutta University Sadler Osmmission, Committees aj^imed by 
die Bombay Government in 1521 and 1938, the ZaMr Htisain 
Coanmiitee and Messrs. Abbott and Wood stressed the impcmcaace 
of developing vocational training and technical educadem in India. 
iTie Industrial Commission among others xecommesAS the provi¬ 
sion by local Covmimcnts and authorities of a suitable system of 
primary education with an industrial bias far the artisan and 
working population, including subsidisation of eudi of the 
employers of labour as might undertake to supply educational 
faculties for the benefit of their employees, provision of industrial 
or craft schools under the control of the Departmast of Industrie 
for cottage industries and provision for the training of men for 
organized industries. In addition to the existing provincial insti- 
tudons, the Commission recommended the establishment df two 
Imperial Colleges, one for the highest grade teaching of engineer¬ 
ing, and the other for metallurgy and mineral tedmology. 

Under the 1919 Reforms, education became a provincial trans¬ 
ferred subject, the promotion of industrial, and technical education 
being controlled by the Provindal Departments of Industries. 
Owing, however, to financial stringency, no solid results have so hr 
been adiicved. Even primary education is making very slow 
progress in spite of the Primary Education Acts which have^been 
passetl in several provinces and the raising of the age of cmjaoy* 
ment of children in factories by the Factory Act td 1522. Tli^tts 
the present position in i^rd to general, technical and commereW 
education is not satisfactory and thn actual provision whidh liaa 
been made by Government or private effort is hardly addjuat® *0 
meet the requirements of the country. 

At the inviatiott of die Govttom&it of India two skikri* 
((tional experts from England, Mr. A. Abbott and Mr. H 
Wood, visited India in November, 1936, m order te> advise m 
educational reorganization, partkulariy on |MtObletns of riKia* 
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Wmli^ rfucati030^ aiifeimtted their Report in June, 19S7^ Tjkey 

ffi^toendedi Ae education of dtiUdreu in the Wtuary 
/VA«»ol8 should be based more upon the natural interests and 
^ pS^ities of children and less upon book learning. The 

\P\|ltodian languages^ should, as far as possible^ be the medium of 
v/^|wfrucdon throughout the High (or Higher Secondary) schools,! 

^ but English should be a compulsory language in the curriculum 
nl these schools. The expansion of vocational education should 
Vmt greatly outstrip the expansion of industry. If vocational 
education does not become hea'vily specialized and aims at cuitivat- 
flexibility ot mind and certain personal qualities, moral and 
^ iUf«^llcctual, industr) and commerce should l>e able to absorb a 
larger proportion of trained men than an exact computation of 
^eir existing needs would appear to Justify. Every province 
anight to make a survey of the educational needs of its industries 
and commerce and thus determine the type of vocational educa¬ 
tion to be provided, and especially the number of recruits that 
can be absorbed every year Industry and commerce must co¬ 
operate with educational institutions if the vocational education 
is to be appropriate and adequate. Such organized co-operation is 
lacking ill India. As the suix-rvisory grades of workers, the 
foremen and cfuugehaiids hold the key positions in industrial 
production and efRciency, it is necessary to devote special atten¬ 
tion and care on their education and training. 

The Government of India appointed the Technical Training 
Enquiry Committee under Mr, J. Sargent to devise suitable methods 
of training wai technicians According to the report of this 
OOUammee, die Government made extensive arrangements for 
training people for w'ar industries and the full utilisation of the 
Hovin Tiaming Scheme was also made. 

It IS true that commercial and technical education has made 
some headway during recent years, but the progress is not cominen- 
the needs and resources of the country. Various 
tf^hnical and vocational institutes have been established through¬ 
out the country under both private and Government initiative. 
The different Railways have provided for training of apprentices 
ill thi^ workshops and major industrial units have also systems 
of training apprentices, e.g., The Tatas^ Bum & Co., Jessops, etc # 
*!|b.e Governments have set up weaving institutes and elaborate 
^ pprang^ments have been made for imparting suitable training in 
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ifeuaitete sad the J»<^ ILcseimjh Lahoraneries are alf® doi% weful 
wprk m this directwm. The Delhi Polytechnitjue (tefc^^ing 
work in matters of orainiag appennces. 

It is gratifymg to observe that the AU-lndia Couwili o£ 
Tedmtcal ^ueation retxndy cotmdered thO decision of site KSov- 
-«nu3aent of India to establish four highei tocbnkal insdtntions 
in different i»ri» of India, The All India Cbubcil for Technical 
Education have already decided on the location of the ipstimtjon 
an the Eastern Zone at Hijli in the dkorfet of MidnapUt, West 
Bengal, for which the Provincial Govermnent have offered a }dot 
rd about 1200 acres free of cost. The CotincU have accepted the 
isroposal for the establishment of the Western 2k>ne 'tugb technical 
institution at Kurla (Bombay). The Committee reepmmaaded the 
location of the Northern l^ne iustitution at Cawnpore, The 
institutions will provide for post*^aduate studies and rescajfeh in 
engineering and technical subjects, each having 1,000 students in 
post-graduate classes and 2,000 in the under-graduate courses. 
The institutions are estimated to involve a capital cost of Rs- 3 
crones and recurring expenditure of Rs. 44,00,000 each. 

Departments <d Industries s —^The constitutional reforms of 
1919 and 1935 placed upon provinces the responsibility of looking 
after their own industrial development. The provincial depart¬ 
ments are entrusted with the promotion of technical and industrial 
education; supply of industrial intelligence; provision of all-round 
assistance to industries. Their activities are, however, chiefly con¬ 
fined to the development of ojttage and rural industries. A certain 
amount of useful co-ordination has, however, been ejected 
through the annual sessions of the All-India Industries Conferences, 
which are attended by the Provincial JVBnisters and Direcaats of 
Industries and also representatives of some Indian fltates. 

It is unforranate that these departtnents have not been pbl ** 
to achieve any meanonable degree of success. 

The Industrial Chemist in Beai]^! made usefiail Investigation 
into the possibilities of utilising the available raw mjltieriab «E 
Bengal. The Bengal Training Institute is dtutig 0«efii xeaeaf4x^ 
in local leather and tanning. Industrial mn^ have been «n- 
•diicted in East and West Btetgal, Umied Provinces, Madia# $e04 
Bombay. Although demcHttstration factories have been stae^ in 
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iyi ^ jf |i ^''tpmvi,Ti.i:ea, Do iMii^bcaiitial re$alt& Ibeefi obivi)$Ad cSitiOisiNr 
;.. nianu&c*illr« tjpt Madras. 

'iW'SProvipc^ liave laovided for finaxtc^ ajssistance to iBda|tiaea' 

f * the StatO Aid to Industries Acts. These Acts hkvc beoa 

^iid lfor<* ip. Madras, East and West Punjab and Bihar and Orissa 
. 'riite 11923. Smilar Acts were passed in Bengal and Central 
\i, PwiWriri<*i in 1^31 and 1933 respectively. 

. 1%e Bombay Sute Aid to Indumks Act waS further itn- 
|a®s»ed in 1935. Under the State Aid to Industries Acts, loans can 
given to private enterprises for starting new industries, subject 
* to certain conditions. In actual practice, these Acts have been 
^ lai^gely availed of by small rather than large-scale industries. 

,, An Industrial Credit Syndicate was set up in Bcn;^ in 

ISecesnber, 1936, with State aid for the purpose of financing snaall- 
scale industries, but it was abandoned by the Provincial Govcm-> 
ment within a few years. An Industrial Credit Syndicate was also 
established in Unitto Provinces in 1936. It may be observed here 
that the Department of Industries and Supplies at the Centre i*- 
interested in industrial matters o£ All*Iiidia importance and bm 
^ Etde contact with the provincial departments of industries* The 
Central Departament, however, tries to co-ordinate the activities 
’ of the various provincial departments by offering help, guidance 
md advice* 

Indtistriad Research order to co-ordinate research, the 
Industries Conference held in July, 1934, recommended the 
eiitaMtshment of a Central Industrial Intelligence and Research 
Ifflireau* The Industrial Research Bureau was accordingly set up 
hr April, 1935. It is attadxed to the Indian Stores Department 
aprd works in collaboration with the Industrial Research Council. 
Hie Bureau is entrusted with the collection and disseminatioB nl 
industrial intelligence, the collaboration with industry in indut^ 
mal research and the publication of appropriate bulletins, ofiering 
^vice #ith a view m industrial standardization, and assistance 
in dm Organization of industrial exhibitions. 

The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was after-* 
ifestSthEshed to further industrial researches in India. Tim 
Boaid if tmmhmd with representatives of principal industries and 
hajs beeit inducting useful researches in various induitrtef 
CJovemment has also set up Radway Research 
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of all‘!ro«)f0 econoniiCR in fi»e workii^ Of iWIto 

faflwaya. 

HiO Govewameot t^f In4>a ha>?e {dans for na ti ^ sa a t 

laboraiotics to be isatabEahed ib varioua parts of tbe ocmnsry at a 
total capital cxpeutiitare of Ra. Nine of dbem aw 

expected to Stan feiOetioning in a year's titno- These labCKO' 
»afcs would deal with, phywal, cbcmical^ ttoctw^hiatikal,. 
metallur^nd, g^ass and ceramki leather, building, road, fuel, food 
tedtoology and drug researdi. 

Idanned on lines suggested by foreign experts o» cover 
different aspects of industrial researdh, daese institutions will 
provide fadlities for fondamental; and a^died reseaicb- iBlot 
{dant will be installed to carry the developrtent of industrial pro¬ 
cesses to a stage where industries can take them directly for laige* 
scale commercial exploitation. 

The National Physical Laboratory, now undar cxmstractioo 
on a plot of 66 acres of land on Pusa Road, DelhJ, will be ready 
in June, the cost being about 78*5 lakhs in land and equipment. 
Over 180 Indian scientists and technicians will man the laboratory. 
Dr. K. S. Krishnan will be its direaor. 

Prof. McBain, one of the world's foremost chemist, has been 
selected as director of the National Chemical Laboratory at 
Poona. Judging from progress in the construction work on a 
430-acre site, the chemical section of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research may be moved into the laboratory this summer. 
A staff of ISO scientists will assist Prof. McBain whq^is expected to 
assume charge in October. 

Work Ims started with a nucleus technicsd staff in» the 
National MetaDurgical Laboratory at Jamshedpur. Dr. George 
Sachs, a well-known U. S. metellargist, has already Jehuid a» 
director of the laboratory. Buildings and equipment are 
mated to Cost Ra 50,7^,000. 

Simultaneously with the oonstrucrion riork, invesiSgatiain wto 
washability and blending oi coals under due dhectiion of Ih*. J, W* 
Whitaker is being auried out in the Narional jPud IltiseSmik 
Institute at Dhanbad. The main object eff die lhatiittte is m 
ensure the best use eff the supply of Indian ooid whkii has bpwi 
estimated at 6S (W0m tons with an annual tnnaoyw of ostpr lUi. ^ 
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stations. 

- The |ios»ib£Uty of manufacturing ojptical glasses in India is 
^ jteng studied in the Central Glass and Ceramics Research Institute, 
*yiM8 win receive special attention from the Institute’s new 
' diroclnr. Dr. Kriedl 

The nucleus of a building research institute is already funo 
dnntng at Roorkce; and the Road Research Institute in Delhi, the 
Cefttral Food Technological Research Institute in Mysore, and 
the Central Drug Research Institute in Lucknow are expected to 
lE»e ready for research work before the end of this year. The 
i^pital grants for these projects amount to Rs. 57,64,0W. 

For the remaining two national laboratories—the Central 
Leather Research Institute, Madras, and the Central Electro¬ 
chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi—^plans aic now being made 
under expert advice. 

A census of technical personnel available in India, is now 
being taken by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
under instructions from the Dominion Cabinet. The census has 
been so planned as to determine the different categories of 
technical hands and to assess their fitness in their present occu¬ 
pations. It is believed that the number of people possessing 
requisite qualifications will not exceed 150,000. 

In the interest of rapid industrial development, it is necessary 
to have a planned programme of research and to have .special 
iflStitutions for research. Notable contributions had been made 
in the field of drug and pharmaceutical research by Indian 
institutions, but due to several handicaps, the co-ordination 
lietween the vaiious branches of drug research has been a rare 
Jjhenomenon. The Central Drug Research Institute has been set 
Up to meet this need. 

♦ “Hie Indian Standards Institute :—Indian goods are greatly 
handicapped espedaUy in foreign markets* by lack of standards 
and the Indian Standards Institute aims at removing this major 
defect ^of Indian industries. A beginning in the settlemcant of 
industrial staiidards has already been made and the Indian 
Standards Institute now covers three major fields of industry c.g., 
ootton textiles, engineering and chemkak The Institute intends 
to introduce certification marks to identify goods produced in its 
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Indisja goodis ifi foreign tn^iscl'cig and die pomotion of dte eatport 
trade. 

Imdl^te irf Art in liidiirtryr-*-'n»e Institute <>f Art. in 
Industry ha« been doing useful work in ppularising Indiati 
products by adrertising them on scjentifk: lines. The instinite 
has been holding a number of successful eKhibitions. It is now 
proposed to extend the services of the Institute to large-scale 
industry on the lines followed fay the Council of Industriai Design 
in Great Biitam. It also aims at eitending its services to cottage 
industries which are likely to benefit substantially. The Iiswtitote’s 
survey of Indian designs has been reorganized, and it is proposed 
to srart a series of publications dealing with the subject of design 
in each industry. Work has already begun on a pilot survey 
in two selected areas on behalf of the Cottage Industries Board. 
The Institute also proposes to inaugurate eomprehenaive courses 
for the training of industrial designers, either in an independent 
school of its own or in collaboration with the existing Art and 
Technological Institutes. 
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TTie Cott<Hi Mai Indurttyt— The first cotton null in In«3ia 
1M«8 erected in Calcutta in 1818 and the first mill started woriing 
Id Bombay in 1854. 

The early concentration of cotton mills in Bombay was due 
capital, credit and transport facilities. The yam trade with 
i^ina also helped the Bombay cotton mills in the initial stages. 
From the year 1877, cotton mills developed in the cotton-growing 
tracts of Nagpur, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Later the swadeshi 
movement gave a fillip to the growth of corton mills in other parts 
of India, namely, Madras, United Provinces and Bengal. 

The continued exports of yarns to China till 1904-5 gave a 
unique advantage to the Indian industry and Japan was also 
India’s good customer until 1890. India also exported her cotton 
textiles to Straits Settlements and Arabia. There was a distinct 
jsct-back in the Indian cotton industry from 1905, following 
exchange troubles and the development of spinning industries of 
Japan and China. Japan began to export to IniUa cotton goods, 

Japanese competition was not keenly felt until after World 
War I. 

The Indian cotton industry continued to enjoy a boom period 
l&om the first World War, due to the reduction of foreign imports, 
yrar demands and an expanding overseas market. Since 1914, 
the Indian industry showed continued expansion and her pro- 
4uctkm of piccegoods rose from 1,164 million yards in 1913-14 to 
1<6I4 mdlion yards in 1917-18. The capital investments in the 
industry rose from Rs. 20-84 crores in 1917-18 to Rs. 40’98 in 
192L22. Sie produced woven goods of 4,269 million yards in 
l9M*d^. The phenomenal growth of the Indian cotton textile 
industry is illustrated by the following tables;—(Next page). 
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, y The following statement ^ows the 4^uantity {in pound#) 

of varions counts produced in the mb-continent <lur^^ tlwf 
!*»« five years 

' ' ' ■ .'" ' I I. ■ ■ I ■ I ' I 

194142 I 194243 1943-44 194445 IWS-4«. 

tetolOsl 152.256,756,' 166372,951 162,804,774 179,802,924 182,837,927 

H«.fo20/ 797,386,289' 817,663,852 869,417,781 854,886,410 819,076,«» 

tJs,to30i , 333,112,7151 315357,326 373.466316 336,246,237 342,490482 

31*. to 40s ' 171.769,046 149,509,217 169,992,951 168,018,790 156,232452 

AlKm;40s 103326.602 , 65.922383 85,39237.3 90,106,221 91,157,737 

etc. ’ 19326.171 18310.2601 19388387 21,864,844 23,031445. 

^ ----- -1- 1 ----__—__ 

Gtand I 1 I 

Total 1377 , 177379 ,1,533,736.189 11,680,462,582 11350,925,426 1,614316446. 

I ! 

The first World War boom lasted for a period of about five 
years, after which the industry was faced with a crisis of serious 
magnitude, following a general economic depression throu^out 
the world. India’s difficulties were further accentuated by die 
intense competition of Japanese goods. The competitive powers 
of the Indian industry were further jeopardised by the raising of 
the exchange from Is. 4J. to Is. 6d. and the depreciation of the 
Japanese yen in 1923-25 and 1932. The cotton industry of 
Borab.iy was particularly hit hard, where the number of mills 
(^creased from 78 in 1926 to 68 in 1939, while the same rose 
Sfom 59 to 77 in Ahraedabad. 

Since 1926 the question of protection to die Indian cotton^ 
industry has been examined by the Tariff Board on a few occataons 
and it recommended protection in 1927 along with other su^es- 
dons for the internal improvements of the industry. The 
Government appointed Mr. G. 8. Hardy, OiUector of Customs,, 
Calcutta, in July, 1929, to investigate into the question of foredg^ 
competition and he suggested potection to rescue the indigenous 
indusuy. 

It may be observed here that the cotton excise duty of 3| 
per cent put an impediment on the development of the induwry 
hem 1S94 to 1926. The Government also exempted coarse yan#. 
and doth km import duty to the detriment of the Indian miHa,. 
owit^ to die persuasion of the Lancashire mills. 
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ot % pe)r «xm witib. m ea|i*iv^<!ot <»imterveEi*g «aa:H« 3iad 
been iiKj|i 08 tti on cotewi, sjattufacnitefs £fom 1896 to WiJp-lA, The 
txnpoft ciuty was miseci lo 7|% in 1917-18, 11 per cent in J93H-22, 
bnt the exCTnpiiqii of all machinery and mill stores from dwt^ 
was withdrawn, wink the excise duty remained at 3i per cent. 
The Knance Memte proposed in 1922-23 to increase the import 
duty to IS per cent and the excise^to 7^ per cent, hat the poposaj 
was dropped owing to the opposition Irom the Aasmnldy. A duty 
of 6 per cent on twist and yarn import was imposed in dw awnc 
year. ThW'e set in a depression from 1523 with low prices, 
reduced sales, decreased profits and at^mulatcd stodts. Compe- 
tkion was intensified by I^ancashire and Japan, and failing to 
abolish the excise duty and obtain protccritm, die Bombay mills 
reduced wages by 11^ per cent. There oisued labour strikes and 
the depression deepened into a crisis. The Gkrvemment in 
consequence appointed a Tariff Board and abolished die abase. 
'JThe l^ard proposed an increase in the import duty from ll 
per cent to 15 per cent, grant of bounty on higher counts of yam, 
abolition of import duty on machinery and miU stores, appomt* 
ment of Trade Commissioners at Basra and Mombasa, financial 
aid to a combined bleaching, dyeing and prindng ydant and 
appointment of a Trade Mission to explore new markets. It also 
suggc“sted the introduction of internal economies and improvements 
in marketing organisation and conditions of labour. The Govern¬ 
ment accordingly removed the duty on machintuy ajjd mill-siores 
permanently, but rejected the proposal of a bounty on yam and 
an increase of the import duty on piece-goods. The B^d also 
expressed tbe opinion that Japanese competidon In yam and 
piece-goods trade was radier severe and unfetr due to th® 
depreciation of die yen and prevailing double shifts in Ja pan , 
The rejection of the Board’s recommmdation for an inewsase of 
the import duty and the bounty scheme raised a storm promsf; 
from the industry and consequendy the Governweat admitt ed the 
claim of the industry to protection on 16di Augmtf, iMf, and 
promised to introduce a bdl^for further protecdon up m 3ls« 
March, 1930. Meanwhile, die import duty of S per ctofi on ymctt 
was changed into 5 per ojsnt ad valorem or !| atma per 
whichever was higher up to 31et March, 1930. The dhjy «tt 
artificial silk was reduc*d from IS per cejat to 7i par tJoat w Oi*d«r 
14 . " 
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Ip Mp the hatidiooms and div^^rsify the mill pirodiKJtian. A 
iTl^de Mission wtli^h Was appointed wged the mill-owners to form 
m powerful export sdling organisation and proposed the a,ppotnt- 
tnenr of Trade Commissioners at Alexandria, Mombasa and 
Durban. In 1930-31 Trade Cbmmissioners were appointed at 
these places as also at Hamburg, Milan and New York. The 
protection granicd to yarn of counts 31s to 40s proved inadetjuate 
and the Japanese competition wm further intensified Strikes in 
©ombay mills were followed by the world depression, and in 1929 
the Hardy inquiry eohfirmed the allegations of the millowncrs 
regarding Japanese competition especially in shirtings. The 
Cotton Textile Industry Protection Act was passed in 1930 and 
it raised the ad valorem duty from U to 15 per cent; imposed 
a special dtity of 5 per cent on non-British goods and a minimum 
specific duty of 3^ as. per lb. on plain greys of both British and 
non-British origin. These measures were to remain in force till 
March, 1933. In order to meet the revenue needs of the Govern¬ 
ment an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on im[x>rts of 
piece-goods and a surcharge of 25 per cent on all import duties 
were imposed in 1931. The effect of these measures was that 
the general duty on piece-goods w'as 25 per cent ad \alorem or 
4f annas, whichever was higher on non-British goods. The 
ad valorem duties prevailed on other goods. The duty was 
40 per cent on silk goods but on imported machinery a duty of 
10 per cent and on raw cotton a duty of 4 anna per lb, were 
knposed, and these handicapped the development of the industry. 
In spite of the 5 per cent preference the imports from the United 
Kingdom did not register any substantial rise inspite of the 
S {)er cent preference, while impons from Japan continued to 
increase and depress the cloth prices in India, following the 
depredation of the Japanese currency. 

Another Tariff Board investigated the case of the industry 
for increased protection against Japanese goods in 1932, According 
m the recommendation of the Tariff Ik>ard the duty on non- 
British piece-goods was raised from 31^ to 50 per cent ad valorem 
and the specific duty on non-British plain grey goods from 4| to 
annas per lb. On 31st August, 1932 Japanese dumping 
reappeared and the Government denounced the Indo-Japanese 
Convention of 1904 and enhanced the duty on Japanese; goods to 
75 per cent ad valorem and 6| annas per lb, from 7th June 1933 
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unddr the Safeguardtog o£ Indmtties Act of 1933. Meanwhile the 
operation of tlie duties of 1930 was extended first to <^p3^ 1933 
and then to April 1934 pending the conclmion of lado- 
Japanesc negotiations for a new Trade Agreement. |apan reta¬ 
liated by reducing her off-take of Indian cotton and sent a 
delegation to India following the enhancement of the dudes. 
After protracted negotiations an agreement wa.^ teached and from 
»th January^ 1934, the duty on Japanese goods was reduced from 
75 to SO per cent ad valorem with a minimum specific duty of 
5^ annas {>er lb. on plain greys. The Commercial Treaty signed 
in London on the 12th July, 1934, fixed a quota of raw cotton 
to be purchased by Japan and the quantity of cloth to be 
purciiased by India annually at 1 million bales and 325 million 
yards respectively in addition to the prevailing duties. The 
maximum quota allowed to Japan was fixed at 400 million yds. 
a year, the excess over the basic quota of 325 million yds. to 
increase by U million yds. for every 10,000 bales of the excess 
over I million l)ales, exclusive of exports of cither cloth or cotton- 
The operation ol the Tretity was extended in 1937 to 1940 and 
thereafter the declaration of war by Japan postponed any further 
extei:)sion* The Japanese industry at the end of World ^War II 
liad shrunk to about 25 per cent of her pre-war capacity and 
prospects of renewed imports from Japan are in consequence 
remote in the near future. The new Indo-Japanese Agreement 
of 1937 reduced the basic quota of cotton and the maximum limit 
of imports of piece-goods was reduced to 358 million yards on 
condition that Japan took 1} million bales of cotton annually. 
This quota excluded fonts the imports of wliich had been limited 
TO 8,950,000 yds. annually and the maximum duty on cotton fents 
had been fixed at 35 per cent. 

In the meantime the Mody-Lees Pact was Signed on 8th 
October, J933 Accordingly duties on British cotton yarns and 
piece**gpod8 and artificial silk were reduced in exchange of 
I^ancashire's effort to consume Indian cotton in increasing quantity 
and Lancashire agreed a reasonable protection being accotded to 
Indian textiles industry. She also undertook to assist the Indian 
textile industry to develop overseas markets. This Agreement 
expired in 1935 when a special Tariff Board was appointed and 
on its recommendations the duty on plain greys was reduced 
from 25 pr cent or 4| annas pr lb. to 20 pr cent or 3| annas 
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p# lt>. whichever was higher; ihe duty on bordered grey, bleadied 
iild coloured other than printed was reduced to 20 per cent ad 
valorem, while the duty on yam was continued at the old figure. 
From 15th June, 1936, under the Indo^British Trade Agreement 
of 1935, the U. K. Government undertook to take further steps 
to stimulate the use of Indian cotton in all possible ways and 
to invite colonial and Empire Governments to accord a favour¬ 
able treatment to Indian cotton goods in exchange of a lowering 
of the duty on Lancashire good$ by the Indian Government. 
In spite of these concessions imports from Lancashire were only 
343 million yds. in 1937-38, compared with 1,500 million yds. in 
1927-28. Another deputation came from Lancashire for stepping 
up her sale in India and for securing a sliding scale of duties from 
17i to 7| per cent, but the negotiations failed. The Imperial 
Preference on British cotton piece-goods was linked up with the 
off-rake of Indian cotton by the U. K. on a reciprocal graduated 
scale under the Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939. The basic 
rates of duty on British cotton piece-goods were reduced to 17^ 
per cent on printed goods, 15 per cent or 2| annas per lb. on 
grey goods, and 15 per cent on others, subject to a further reduc¬ 
tion of 2^ per cent if British imports into India did not exceed 
350 million yds. until they reached 245 million yds., and to a 
similar increase if the imports increased to 500 million yds. until 
they declined to 425 million yds. The duty could also be 
increased ii imports of raw cotton into England dropped below 
4,00,000 bales in 1939 or 1940 and below 4.50,000 bales in any 
Uther cotton vear. If the imports exceeded 7,50,000 bales the 
duty should be reduced. With effect from 17th April, 1940, the 
imports from Lancashire dropping below^ 350 million yds. the 
duties on grey piece-goods excluding bordered chadars, dhoties, 
saries and scarfs were reduced to J2 per cent ad valorem or 2/^ 
annas per lb., on printed goods to IS per cent ad valorem, on 
printed piece-goods and printed fabrics not otherwise specified of 
British manufacture 12^ per cent ad valorem and on other fabrics 
of British origin 12^ per cent ad valorem. The period of opera¬ 
tion of the protective duty on cotton piece-goods was extended 
by the Indian Tariff (Third Amendment) Act of 1939 in April 
to 3Ist March, 1942. The Government however took a retrograde 
step m 1939 by doubling the import duty on raw cotton from 
6 pies to 1 anna per lb., which was further increased to 2 annas 
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per lb. This measure affected adversdy the mauufacture of fiuei 
fabrics in India aud encouraged imports. 

Tlie protection granted to the industry up to 1942 was 
extended to expire on 31st March, 1947, 

Towards the end of 1940, the Government of India requested 
the Tariff Board to hold a summary enquiry and advise whether, 
in the present circumstances, protection at the existing or at a 
different scale should be granted to the cotton textile manufac¬ 
turing industry for a further year after the 3tst March, 1947, 
The Tariff Board after consulting the interests concerned, made 
the following recommendations: — 

(i) The industry has failed to substantiate its demand for 
extension of protection, and the protective duties should be allowed 
to expire on the 31 si March, 1947, to be replaced, however, by 
such revenue duties on cotton textiles as may be imposed on 
budgetary considerations. There should be only one scale of 
duties and that should be the lower of the two existing scales. 

{it) Any declaration of expiry of protection should be accom¬ 
panied by a definite and categorical announcement that deproicc- 
tion docs not signify any weakening in the interests of Govern¬ 
ment in the well-being and integrity of the cotton textile manu¬ 
facturing industry which is the premier industry of the sub¬ 
continent. A tariff enquiry should definitely be guaranteed to the 
industry as soon as imports of cotton piece-goods exceed for three 
months running a monthly average of 25 million yards unless 
the industry itself asks for a tariff enquiry earlier, in order to 
determine whether the volume and prices of imports affect the 
position and integrity of the Indian industry so as to call for 
xe-imposition of protection. 

(Hi) The import duty on yam is doing no good to the Indian 
mill industry, while its existence imposes some hardship on the 
handloom industry; there should, therefore, be no duty on yarn, 
protective or revenue. 

(it?) The recommendations in regard to duties on cotton 
textiles should apply to the imports of artificial silk and cotton 
and art silk mixed fabrics. 

Government after carefully considering the report submitted 
by the Tariff Board, announced their decisions as under :~ 

1. Government accepted recommendation (i) of the Board 
on the main issue before it, the protective dudes 
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on cotton piece-goods and yam should expire On the 
31st March, 1947. 

2. Recommendation (0) also was accepted. 

3. As regards recommendation (ml Government stated that 

the rates of revenue duties which would be imposed ^ 
on imports of cotton piece-goods and yarn were under 
consideration and would be announced at the proper 
time. Accordingly by the Indian Tariff (Amendment) 
Act 1947, the existing protective duties on cotton cloth 
and yarn were converted into revenue duties without 
any change whatsoever in the quantum. 

4. Government did not accept recommendation (iv) and 

the protection for cotton and artificial silk mixed 
fabric was continued for another year and has been 
extended for another two years in 1948. 

Post-War Development of the Indian Cotton Industry :— 

The \^^urld War 11 gave an unprecedented fillip to tlie expansion 
of the Indian cotton textile industry, which was called upon to 
meet an enormous war demand, provide overseas markets with 
piece-goods and feed fully the domestic market in the absence 
of any imports. The following table brings our the essential fea¬ 
tures of the industry in the Indian Dominion and Pakistan: — 


Year ended list August 
1947 1948 


Number of mills . . 

423 

422 

Paid-Up capita! (Ks. in crores) 

63 32 

74-93 

Spindles installed 

... 10,353,973 

10,433,065 

Spindles working 

9,584,257 

9.580,227 

Looms in>talied 

202,662 

202,072 

Looms working 

184,790 

185,360 

Cotton consumed (in candies 

of 


784 1b) 

... 1,986.078 

2,141,487 

Number of w^orkers (day shift) 

488,370 

476,145 


IntMa is now one of the leading cotton textile manufaemring 
countiieB of the world: she ranks fifth in number of spindles, 
fourth in quantity of raw cotton consumed and third in the 
number of persons employed. In relation to the world cotton 
industry, the Indian industry ranks second from the point of 
view of the Tolume of cotton consumed and fifth in point of 
^ndles and looms installed. It consumes more than half of 
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tbe t0iaJ cotton crops, directly gives empJoyoient to ibodt 8,00,000 
workers and aSords subsidiary employnient to ntimbcrs ol pemns 
engaged in various trades direaly dependent upon cotton mill 
industry for their existence. The Indian mills and the handloom 
industry between them satisfy now two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the enormous demand of the home market and a small export 
trade in cotton manufactures has recently grown up. By 1944 
there were 407 cotton mills with a paid-up capiud of over Rs. 52 
crores and an investment of over Rs. 100 crores producing 4^70 
million yds. of cloth. Still the per capita consumption of cloth 
in this country is the lowest in the world being only 16 yds* a 
year as against 64 yds in U. S. A., 36 yds, in Sweden, 35 yds. in 
the 17. K., 21 yds. in Japan, During the war and at present, 
thanks to the controls and restrictions and the war-time changes 
in the quality and quantity of goods produced, the jxu* capita 
€<*>nsumption has been reduced to 12 yds. only, although there 
is probably a demand for 25 yds, per head due to die increased 
purchasing power in the country. There is an acute shortage of 
cloth all over tlie country at present c\en though the pre-war 
per capita consumption of about 16 yds. has been reduced to 
12 yds. only. The indigenous industiy mtt in 1900 about 10 per 
cent of the domestic demand, 39 per cent in 1920-25, 57 per cent 
in 1931-33 and 65 per cent in 1940-41. The Indian mills sup¬ 
plied 512 million lbs. of yarn in 1943-44 to the handloom industry, 
whidi produced about 1,600 million yards of doth per annum. 

TTie Present Position of Cloth Supplies m India s —^Despite 
an enormoUvS expansion of the Indian cotton rail]l industry, there 
remains an acute shortage of cloth in the country. The National 
Planning Committee and the Bombay Plan fixed 30 yards as the 
minimum per capita consumption to be aimed at and the Oandhian 
Plan suggested a per capita consumption of 20 yards for the rural 
population. At present mills in India produce about 4,800 million 
yards and the handloom industry 1,500 million yards, making an 
aggregate of about 6,300 million yards per year. After providing 
for exports and Defence requirements, the civilian population is 
left with about 4,800 million yards, which work out at 12 yards 
per head per year. The Governments have allotted in various 
parts of the country a doth quota of not exceeding 18 yards 
per head per year. It is thus dear that the per capita doth con-* 
sumption in India compares unfavourably with 64 yards m the 
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,IJbked States of America; 35 yards ia the United Kingdom, 
3d yards in Sweden atid 21 yards in Japan. There is therefore a 
good scope for the expansion of the cotton textile industry in India. 

With the expansion of the indigenous industry, Indian cotton 
iniEs have extended production of finer counts and at presenlf 
the major part of Indian production belongs to this category, 
because mills usually earn better profits in this line as compared 
with coarse varieties. It is gratifying to observe that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have now laid down a compulsory quota of coarse 
doth to be manufactured by all mills in the country. Coarse 
doth is popularly designated as “Standard'' or "Utility” doth. 
This is likely to meet the demands of the general masses to a 
large extent. 

Location of the Indian Cotton Mill Industry x —^In 1892-93 
about 74 per cent of the mills were in the Bombay Province 
(largely in Bombay and Ahmedabad cities). In 1911-12 Bombay 
Province had 68 per cent of the total number of mills, in 1943 
there were 203 mills in this Province out of a total of 407 ; Madras 
has made the largest progress in recent years, the number of 
mills, spmdles and looms having gone up from 12 mills with 
440,360 spindles and 3,139 looms ip 1929 to 65 mills with 1.480,000 
spindles and 6,492 looms in 1943. The development of hydro¬ 
electric {)o\ver has lielped a lot in the emergence of a large spin¬ 
ning industry in South India, where the most important centres 
arc Madris, Madura and Coimbatore. Bengal has also expe¬ 
rienced in recent years a rapid progress, the number of mills, 
spindles .utd looms having increased from 13 mills, 362,000 
spindles und nearly 3,000 looms in 1921 to 34 mills, 476,000 
spindles and about 11,000 looms; and Bengal now occupies third 
place among cotton manufacturing Provinces. The United 
Provinces, Central India and Delhi are other important centres 
of the industry in India. In recent years the industry has made 
rapid progress in many Indian Stares except Indore. The im{K>r- 
tant State centres arc Baroda, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Cochin, 
Gwalior and Indore. At present there are 17 mills in Kanpur out 
of which IS are in Kanpur city. Three out of these sprang up 
during the last war and are small weaving units only. Although 
the number of mills has not risen substantially during tlic last 
10 years, the quantity of cotton consumed has increased by 62 per 
cent and employment is nearly 50 per cent higher than in 1935, 
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The regional distribution of the industry is illustrated by 


the following table:— 

No. of 
mills 

No. of 
spindles 

(a) 

No. of 
looms 

Workers 

(o) 

Bombay City and Island . . 

65 

28,66 

65,880 

123 

Ahmedabad 

74 

18,47 

42,816 

76 

Other centres 

70 

12,94 

26,507 

68 

Total: Bombay Pr. 

209 

60,07 

1,35.203 

267 

Kajputana 

”10 

1,34 

3,029 

8 

Berar 

4 

68 

1,474 

4 

CP. 

7 

2,98 

5,378 

18 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 

26 

745 

1 

Hyderabad 

6 

1,18 

2,462 

7 

C laKlia 

17 

3,97 

10.922 

26 

W. Bengal . 

29 

3,90 

8,909 

21 

E. Punjab 

4 

38 

780 

2 

Delhi ‘ . 

6 

1,21 

3,322 

6 

Vl\ . 

28 

7,76 

12,102 

30 

Madras . 

73 

16,30 

7,976 

59 

Travancore 

2 

18 

310 

0.2 

Mysore ... 

8 

1,62 

2,877 

11 

Pondicherry 

3 

83 

1,980 

6 

Pakistan 

14 

1,67 

4.603 

10 


{a) In thousands. 


The following table gives the production data during recent 


years — 


Year 

Quantity of 
yam spun 

Quantity of woven 
goods produciid 

1938-39 ... 

1,303 m. lbs. 

4,269 m^yds. 

49.39-40 ... 

1,235 ,. „ 

4,012 „ .. 

4940-41 . . 

... 1349 „ „ 

4.269 „ 

1941-42 ... 

... 1.577 

4,494 

4942-43 .. 

... 1,535 „ .. 

4,109 „ 

4943-44 ... 

1,680 „ „ 

4.870 ,. 

‘1944-45 ... 

... 1,650 ,. „ 

4,726 „ 

J94S-46 ... 

.. 1.600 .. 

4,70() ,. „ 

1946-47 ... 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 
3,800 ntyds. 
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Tj^t there k m urgent necessity of planning the location of 
industry is illustrated by the fact that the cotton miB industry 
mt an inherent tendency to be attracted towards the maActs^ 
fjlldier than tow^ards the sources of raw materials. The industry is 
therefore capable of considerable dispersal between regions. At 
present there is over-concentration of the industry in the Bombay 
Presidency and an unequal distribution of industries in general 
tmong the different provinces. A planned industrialization should 
tim at locating further expansion of the industry in regions which 
have at present a small share of it. It has been pointed out that 
^ut of 382 major production units in Cotton Textiles, 201 are 
located in the Bombay Presidency alone and 80 units in the South 
Deficit zone and only 2 in Bihar. 

Problems of the Indian Cotloti Industry :—With the cessa¬ 
tion of the war, the industry has entered upon a new era of 
expansion. Witli the production capacity of the world impaired, 
i serious competitor like Japan being absent at least for a few 
ji^ears hence, and an overall sliortage of cloth in the world, the 
Indian Cotton Mill industry has a bright and splendid future 
before it. It should strive to retain the foreign markets captured 
during the war and formerly supplied by Japan and has un¬ 
limited scope for expansion in the domestic market. It enters the 
new era with a sound financial position, good reserve funds accu¬ 
mulated as compulsory deposits of excess profits, a well-established 
home and foreign maiket. Although the war proved a boon, the 
expansion of the industry was achieved at the cost of lieavy 
depreciation of the machinery and technical equipment. It 
therefore lacks in efficient technological and technical equipment. 
The Indian industi-y is deficient in technological and mechanical 
etjtlipment, skilled labour, research laboratories, up-to-date know¬ 
ledge of latest developments in textile technology made in IJ. K. 
and U. S. A., the most important post-war competitors of the Indian 
Textile industry and the trade research organization for conducting 
market and consumer researches. The industry made great 
progress in the production of finer varieties of cloth and higher 
xiunts of yam after World War 1. The production of yarn above 
Kte, rose from 4 million lbs. in 1919-20 to IS million lbs. in* 
929-30 and 82 millicm lbs. in 1939-40. Regarding varieties of clothe 
ind fancy Weaves, from the very coarse hcavy-$aed long cloths,. 
Ihods and skii®# the mills were turning out before the second 
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World Wajf superior siiktmgs, long doths» fine and modiW quality 
dhotis and saris, printed and dyed goods, merceriased fahries and 
larger varieties witir the aid of dobbies, jacquards and multiple 
boxioobs. It may be observed that many combing, dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing, mercerizing and printing plants had been 
installed for the purpose. There were 105 cotton mills equipped 
with dyeing, bleaching and finishing departments, 61 mills with 
combing plants, 17 mills with mercerizing plants and 21 mills 
with printing plants. Thus, the trend of textile production has 
been moving slowly and steadily towards lighter and finer varieties 
with colours and fancy weaves especially in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
etc. The installation of up-to<late and modern plant and equij:>* 
meut has therefore become essential if the industry is to main¬ 
tain the prevailing level of production with a contented labour force. 

India depends on foreign countrtes for her textile machinery, 
principally U. K. and U. S. A. England is at present unable to 
meet India’s demand for machineries and American supplies are 
bound to be limited by an acute shortage of dollars. It is there¬ 
fore fundamentally important that India makes an earnest effort 
to build up an efficient textile machinery-making industry. Little 
progress has been hitherto attained in this direction. One or two 
such induvsrries are not making much headway and the Govern^ 
ment should pay attention to this aspect of India’s industrial 
development. 

Although the tcdmological laboratory of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee has done very useful work during the last 23^ 
years, there is no centralized research organization in the country. 
The technical education imparted at present has been very little 
influenced so far by the researches at the technological laboratory 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the Chemical Tedhno* 
logical Laboratory at Bombay University. Technical education in 
England and America is being constantly influenced by organised 
scientific researches on fibres and machinery. Training in textile^ 
technology in India is only concerned with the handling of raw 
materials to be treated by the various processes and machines but 
not with scientific investigation on the raw materials. It is neces* 
sary to evolve the second line of technical education and plan 
textile research organisations for conducting research. In order 
to advance textile research, establirii co-ordination betwwn the 
industry and research, spread TOhnkal education among the 
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l^wlcers, establish an institute of technologjr for higher technical 
plication, develop the manufacture of mdigenoiis subsidiary textile 
^dustrics and look after export trade* it is necessary to establish 
in textile research organisation on the lines of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association. 

The following figures of imports and exports of Cotton Textiles 
are given 

Imports (Rs.) 

1945-46 J 946-47 1947-48 

1,86,72*690 4,09,68,526 9,44,50,729 

Exports (Rs.) 

33,90,04,746 27,7 i ,79,396 20,51,77,496 

Pakistan :—Out of the total of 422 mills in undivided India, 
only 14 mills arc located in Pakistan. Of the 14 mills in Pakistan, 
9 mills are situated in East Bengal, 4 in West Punjab and 1 in 
Sind. The following table gives the relative position of the cotton 
mill industry in the Indian Union and Pakistan : 


Paid-up capital (Rs. in crorcs) 


Indian Union 
73.02 

Pakistan 

1.92 

Spindles: Mule .. 

.. 

3,42,456 

5,200 

King. 


99,23,385 

1,62,024 

Total ^. 


1,02,65,841 

1,67,224 

Spindles working 


94,29,138 

1,51,089 

Number of looms 


1,97,469 

4,603 

Cotton consumed (in candies of 784 lbs.) 

21,00,085 

41.402 

Workers 


4,66.477 

9,668 


The Iiuiiaii Jute Industry s —^The first recorded instance of 
jute fibre being sent out of India is the despatch of a sample by 
the Board of Trade in Bengal in 1791. At tliis time, the Directors 
of the East India Company instructed their officers to investigate 
into the suitability of indigenous fibre for tlie manufacture of rope 
for their ships and from 1792 onwards it is recorded that small 
co|isignments of jute along with Indian flax and hemp were sent 
m London. About 65 tons of jhtc fibre were exported in 1796-97. 
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Otlier a>Bsigiime0t$ followed ^»d were largely BSed far die manu*. 
facture of rope$* twine and door mat 0 . Jute was for the first time 
spun into yam in England in 1820 at Abingdon in Oxfordshire 
and nscd in the manu^tacmre of carpets. Two years later a com 
signnmnt reached Dnndee which was then the centre of flax 
industry in Scotland, but the flax spinners were unable to make 
satisfactory use of it and after unsuccessful ^experiments extending 
o\er three or four years, the rest of the consignment was utilised 
for making ropes. Dundee flax spinners however continued to 
experiment with the mixing of jute with flax. The flax crop failed 
in 1835 and adulteration with jute became so common that it 
was published in the press. 

The first power-driven mill for spinning jute yams in India 
was erected by George Aucland in 1855 at Rishra on the Hooghly, 
about 12 miles from Calcutta. At first it consisted of only 48 
spindles but later it was expanded to produce about 8 tons per day. 
Subsequently weaving machinery vvas adde*d and die first power- 
loom iactmy was established at Barnagore in 1859 by the Borneo 
Company* It cx)nsistcd of 192 Icxims with the necessary preparing 
and spinning machinery. 

The expansion of the industry continued uninterrupted and 
with the formation of the Indian Jute Mills Association, dierc was 
a rapid growth. There were 95 mills in India in 1928, equipped 
with 50,000 looms and 1,000,000 spindles and employing over 
300,000 workers. The development of the industry is illustrated by 
tile following tabic: — 


Year 

Milts 

Looms 

Spmclles 

lear 

Mills 

iLooms 

Spindles 

(number) (number) (number) 

(niunber) (number) j (number) 

1914 

70 

38,379 

795,528 

1927 

93 

52,221 

1,105,634 

1915 

70 

V),fi90 

812,421 

1928 

95 

52,409 

1,108,147 

J916 

74 

39,697 

824.315 

1929 

98 

53,900 

l,i40,43S 

1917 i 

76 

40,639 

834,055 

1930 

100 

61,834 

1,224,982 

1918 i 

76 

40,043 

839,919 

1931 

103 

61,426 

1,220,586 

1919 

76 

41,045 

856,307 

1932 

99 

60,506 

1,202,18 i 

1920 

77 

41,588 , 

869,879 

1933 ^ 

99 

59,501 

1,194,405 

1921 

SI 

43,025 

908,359 

1934 

100 

61,387 

1,221,786 

1922 

86 

47.528 

1,003,179 

1935 

104 

63,724 

1.279416 

1923 

89 

49,038 

' 1,043,417 

1936 i 

104 1 

65,273 

U00,077 

1924 

90 

50,359 

1,067,633 

1937 1 

105 

66,705 

1437,958 

ms 

90 

50,503 

1,063,700 

1938 j 

105 

66,705 

1437,958 

im 

93 

51,061 

1,083,816 

1939 1 

107 

67.939 

1450.466 
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l^cmtion «iiid I>tevelopm«ii4 i— The industry is locatol 
l^iaSiily in West Bengal The other centres of the industry are 
^tJnitecl Provinces, Bihar, South India and the Eastern States 
Agency, The mills outside West Bengal were established after 
1919. The total number of jute miJJs in India in 1944 was 111 

of which l&l were in West Bengal 

There was a great increase in the productive capacity of the 
Indian jute mill industry from 1900 to 1909 and by 1909 there 
were 38 companies with over 30,000 looms. In the post-war period, 
there w^as again a lapid increase and by 1927, the loom strength 
reached the 50,000 mark. The economic depression during the 
Parties adversely affected the jute mill industry, which showed 
little signs of revival until the outbreak of the Second World W'ar. 
The total number of jute milh reached 108 by 1939, the number 
of looms being over 65,000. 

The Indian jute mills consume over two-thirds of the raw 
jute produced in India and Pakistan, The number of persons 
employed in the industry was nearly 3,00,000 in 1943-44. In 1941-42 
jute and jute manufactures accounted for nearly 50 per cent of 
the value of the export trade of Bengal and about 25 jver cent 
of the value of the export trade of Britisli India. The capital 
invested in the industry was about Rs. 240 millions in 1939-40. 
The management of the industry is mainly in the hands of 
foreigners, although in recent years there has been a tendency 
on the part of Indian industrialists to ovm jute mills 

It may be observed here that as the mill industry progressed, 
the handloom industry declined and it was not until the eighties 
of the last century that handloom jute fabrics disappeared from 
the annual statistics of thd export trade. These handloom products 
were shipped to Great Britain, France, Germany. North and South 
America, Burma, Java, China, Australia and Africa. 

The World War I imparted a great stimulus to tlie Indian 
jute industry, when huge orders were placed for sand bags, sacks 
and bags of all kinds for the transport of foodstuff and other 
materials. The industry prospered equally during the World War 
U by obtaining large orders for jute bags and other articles like 
canvas, camou:^ge doth, etc. 

Matinfacltires At the outbreak of World War II, the U.SA. 
was India's best customer for manufactured jtite goods and she 
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im>k ^iO |»cr cent in vdumc <rf th^ annual acpoitf 9i hessian 
^loth or about thittj’^ per cent of the total exports of |ute manu¬ 
factures of all kinds. Tbe Argentine Eepublk was the nexi: largest 
customer for hessian cloth, but it imported about one*-thiid of 
the U. S. A. The United Kingdom rakes about 10 per cent of 
the exports of hessian cloth; Canada, Australia, the Fhiiipfroes 
and the Siraiis Settlements arc also good customers. The United 
Uingdom is the principal customer for hessian bags, and takes 
vabout thirty per c-ent of the exports. Tire Indo-China and Malayan 
countries are good customers for heavy bags. 

The production of jute manufactures dropped in 1942 due to 
the scarcity of coal and the Government requisitioning of some 
mills for military use ami the Indian Jute Mills Association 
evolved a scheme of rationaliEation from July, 1944, according 
to which “an industrial pool was to be constituted and the elec¬ 
trically driven mills and those steam-driven ones which are still 
in production will pay to this pool, at rates determined from time 
to lime, a cess per loom hour worked. The Government wiE also 
pay into this jx>ol compensation for mills requisitioned by them. 
Out oi the funds so collected, compensation will be paid to 
labourers who have become idle, because of stoppage of work. 
The idle labourers will be paid at the rate of Rs, 3 per week plus 
an amenity allowance of Ks. 1-4 and in addition to this, the mills 
will be paid the cost of subsidy of food-stuffs provided to these 
labourers, A money compensation per loom-hour will be paid 
to mills which have been entirely closed down or which are 
unable to work their full quota of loom-hours because of coal 
shortage”, 

lire Government of India set up the Technological Research 
Laboratories of the Indian Central Jute Committee for rtiearch 
work in connection with new uses for jute. Investigations were 
carried out in the past on the Jute sticks for alpha-cellulose or for 
any other chemicals that they might yield. Tlie Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, has been entrusted with the task of dis¬ 
covering \^rious uses of jute wastes. 

The manufacture of knitted scarves, jerseys^ blankets' and 
tapestry from jute ranks among the new uses for this commodity. 
It has been found that gunnies may be used as good substitutes 
for bamboo baskets and earthenware for purposes of transport 
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tWx^gc, Attempts may also be made to manufacture ten 
and cases for transporring eggs. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association proposes to set up a new 
iijistkuiion called the School of Jute l^eclinology, to be run m 
ebnjuncdon with the University of Calcutta for training Indiart^ 
students for the higher supervisory posts in tlic industry, which 
are now filled by personnel from Dundee, 

Formerly jute mills concentrated on tlie manufacture of 
Standard sizes of hessian cloth and standard makes of bags, but 
lately increasing attention is being paid to die manufacture of 
canvas, linoleum, hessian, webbing, felting etc. and a union canvas 
made of cotton warp and jute weft. The Research Depamiient of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association has successfully tackled problems^ 
like the manufacture of rot-proofing, water-proofing, etc. 

STATCmNT OF THE QUANTTrY AND DESCRIPTION OF JUTE MaNUFACTITKES 

PRODUCED IK India 




Twelve months, April to March 

Description 


1 

i 




1947-48 

1946-47 

Twist and tons yarn . 

Hessian and canvas, including 
bags and cloth 

Sacking mt lading bags and cloth | 
Other manufactures tons 

)yds. ... 

) tons 
( tom ... ! 
tyd*. ...| 

_1 

52,492 

471,592 

1,855,290,603 

534,181 

1,264,838,735 

4,564 

! 

57,044 

437,898 

1,672,940,720 

559,614 

1,346,248,874 

4,693 

Total ... | 

; tons ... 1 
. yds. . . 

” ~ 1 

1,062,829 i 
3,100,129,338 ! 

1,059,240 

3,019,195,594 


The following statistics relating to the number of mills, looms,, 
spindles, hands employed arc reproduced— 


(a) Total number of working looms in the mills in Jan, 1947 
Bo. do. do, do. do 1946 

Bo. do. do. do. do. 1945 


56,2at 

54,233- 

55>729 


(b) Total number of spindles at work in January 
Bo. do, do. do. do. 

Bo. do, do. do. do. 


1947 Ud5,O02 

1946 I0,89J63 

1945 UJL429 


(c) Average daily number of hands employed during 1946 
Bo. do. do, do. do. ... 1945 

Bo* do. do. do. do, ... 1944 


2MSSS 

issam 

2,77,289 
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PktMi|i#cls irf iniliati 4»t« pwpects of 

die juto toduwy appear to be rather liOcemln the preseat 

economic $ei-tip. An erswhile prosperoo® and femticially solvent 
industry has been laced with problems of serious proportions- In 
addition to the difficulties of the supplies of raw jute, following the 
division of t|ie o^untry which Kaye made the Indian mills d^n- 
dent upon precarious Fakistah supplies, increased costs of produc¬ 
tion due to higher Wages, replacement costs, etc* have made the 
position of Indian mills extremely difficult. High prices of jute 
goods owing mainly to prohibitive prices of raw jute have rendered 
the foreign buyers shy and they are fast Switching on to 
substitutes. Paper and other packing materials are repiacing jute 
in foreign countries at an alarming rate, Pakistan has no jute 
mill and it will take her a good many years to build jute mills. 
Meanwhile PakivStan should take proper steps to see that Indian 
mills which are her best customers are provided with sufficient 
supplies of raw jute at a reak)nab1e price. Raw jute is the life^ 
blood of Pakistan economy and if it loses its economic importance 
it will spell disaster for Pakistan. India should at the same time 
make best endeawiirs to step up the cultivation of raW jute 
within h6r borders. The Indian jute industry occupies a vitally 
important place in India's economy and an all-out effort should 

be made to keep this prosperous industry unimpaired in the 

interest of the nation. 

Export# of Jute Manufactures :—^Jutc products form the 
principal item in India’s export trade and in consequence the 
main source of foreign exchange earner. The following stadstict 
of exports are reproduced. 

ft 

Exk>rts of Jdto MA>«;RicrtmEs 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (Tons) 6a),243 732,925 872,077 

Value (Rs.) ... 59,62,29,234 70,07,05,176 1.27,82,Ml,589 

Tibe Indian Iron and Steel Industry j-^Early attempts to 
manufacmee pig-iron and steel under modern methods tw»e tried 
m South Arcot district in 1830, but they &iled. The Bunra&:ur 
15 
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||0m Works were siarted around d>e Jherria coalfield$ in 1874 and 
.ifptoe acquired bj; the Bengal Iron and Steel Company in 1889, It 
pfoduccd about 3^,000 tons of pig-iron in 1900 and it tried without 
mcttm to produce »teel. ^ 

The/fata Iron and Steel Company was established in 1907 
Itt Sakchi in the Singbhum district under the initiative of late 
J* N* Tata. Pig-iroii was produced in December, 1911 and sted 
in 19l3 for the first time in India under modem process. The 
World War X imparted a great fillip to this unit, which went in 
for large expansion in 1917:'* The new plant thus installed began 
130 manufacture from 1926 tails, heavy structural, light rails, fish 
{dates, etc. 

Inspired by the success of Tatas^ the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company was formed by Burn & Co. in 1908 at Hirapur near 
Asansol. The Mysore Slate Iron Works were started in 1923 
with blast furnaces fired by charcoM. 

The Indian iron and steel industry Iiat been making steady 
progress since then under protection. The production of pig-iron 
rose from 35,000 tons in 1900 to 162,282 tons in 1914, 232,268 tons 
in 1919, 1,376,000 tons in 1929-30 and 1,576,000 tons in 1938-39. 
Japan took 514,000 tons of pig-iron from India in 1938-39 and 
United States of America also buys Indian pig-iron. The pro¬ 
duction of steel increased from 139,433 tons in 1916-17 to 599,565 
ions in 1927-28 and of finished steel from 98,726 urns to 428,654 
tons during the same period. The production of steel ingots was 
itibwa at 977,OOi) tons and finished steel 726,000 tons in 1938-39. 

The Indian iron and steel industry experienced boom condi¬ 
tions during World War II, following large Government, Railways 
and overseas orders. The rapid extension of ordnance factories and 
engineering works has been making large demands upon Indian 
iron and steel. The production of pig-iron in consequence rose 
to 1^35,000 tons, steel ingots 1,067,000 tons and finished steel 
1,062,900 tons in 1939. 

The Tata works have lately installed new plants for the 
manufacture of wheels, tyres, axles, etc Extensive programmes 
of expansion have been undertaken by the Steel Corporation of 
B^gal, which was initialed by Burn & Co. in 1937. 
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to tihwfe hudim Irmt wd Steel todmttof«--The 
Gorexnmcm appointed the Tarffi Board in 1923 to .investigate into ^ 
the claims of the Indian iron and steel industry to protection. 
The Board held that the industry satMed ah the conditions l^Sd 
down by the Fiscal Commission, India possesses great natural 
advantages for the manufacture of steel owing to the richness and 
abundance of iron ore deposits in the Singhbhum and Opssa iron 
belts and the comparatively short distance which separates 
them from the coal-fields, Other raw matoials, e*g.* limestone, 
manganese, and materials for refractory bricks, exist in India in 
abundance, I'he industry also possesses the advantages of a large 
and expanding home mm^ket. Rega^rding labour, however, India 
suffers under a disadvantage inevitable in any country mainly 
agricultural, and where industrial experience and training has still 
to be acquired', and it has become necessary to import at present 
iJkilled supcivisors from America and Europe. This is, however, 
a temporary handicap which w^ill eventually disappear. The Board 
held that, unless protection was given, there was no hope of the 
industry developing for many years to come, and there was a 
serious danger that it might cease altogether. The Board agreed 
that it was also an essential industry for military purposes, and 
was, therefore, especially entitled to protection. The burden on 
tlie consumer was expected to be temporary and widely diffused. 
Accordingly, the Steel Protection Bill was passed in 1924, which 
levied higher duties on certain articles manufactured from steel, 
and bounties (amounting to about R$. 242 lakhs during 1924-7) 
were granted on heavy steel rails, fish-plates and railway wagons 
manufactured in India. Bounties and duties alike were subject to 
revision at the expiry of the period. 

The Steel Protection Act of 1924 was due to expire on 31 st 
March, 1927 and so the Tariff Board examined the position of the 
industry in 1926 and recommended the continuance of protection 
for a further period of seven years on certain lines. The industry 
was to receive protection in form of increased dudes on import 
and not by bounties on production and a fresh inquiry was to be 
made at the end of the period to ascertain what kind and amount 
of protection might still be necessary. Accordingly, a Bill which 
was introduced in 1927, came into force on 1st April, 1927. It 
provided for the imposition of different rates on certain iron and 
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m&d articles, with a basic duty on articles of British manufacture 
a|ad ail additional duty on products of non-British origin^. 

The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 
1932, which came into force from 1st January 1933, gave effect to 
the tariff changes necessitated by the trade agreement made by 
the Government of India and His Majesty's Government in 
United Kingdom at the Ottawa Conference held during July and 
August 1932 and the supplementary agreement regarding iron and 
steel in the month of September following. Regarding iron and 
i^teel goods, the preference extended only to tliosc commodities 
which were not subject to the protective duties. ITie supplemen- 
tarv agreement provided for the adjustment of the Indian import 
duty on galvanised sheets in the following way:-~Ks. 30 per ton 
on sheet made in United Kingdom from Indian sheet bar; Rs. 53 
per ton on sheet made in United Kingdom from other sheet bar ; 
Rs. 83 per ton on ^heet not made in United Kingdom. The pc'riod 
of operation of the protective duties imposed by the Act of 1927 
was extended up to 31st October 1934. Meanwhile, according to 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1927 the question of the re¬ 
newal of protection was reviewed by the Tariff Board. The Iron 
and Steel Duties Act, 1934, gave effect on and from 1st November 
1934 to the protecti\e measures recommended by the Board. In 
order to compensate the loss of revenue following a considerable 
reduction in import duties in certain important cases, it was found 
necessary to impose as a revenue measure an excise duty of Rs. 4 
per ton on the production of steel ingots in British India and a 
countervailing customs duty on steel ingots. This countervailing 
duty w^as in addition to die protective duties recommended by the 
Board and alternative to die ad valorem revenue duties on articles 
regarding which protecdon had not been propised. The supple¬ 
mentary agreement expired in 1934. 

Subsidiary Industries z —Additional measures of protection 
had to be undertaken in order to protect the interests of those 
subsidiary industries which utilised steel as their raw material. An 
increase in die price of steel due to protection was likely to be 
detrimental to many branches of die engineering industry. The 
Tariff Board therefore made certaib recommendations to meet this 
aspect of protection to steel. The engineering industry was in 
consequence protected by higher duties on imported fabricated 
steel widi certain exceptions. 
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The following table givm a statement of the quantity and 
description pf iron and steel manufactures produced in lncUat.-~ 


Description. 


Twelve months 
A|^E to March 


J 

Pig Iron 

1947^18 

Tons 

1,525,217 ■ 

1946-47 

Tons 

1,427,744 

11 

Iron Castings and 
Manufaemres 

I28J912 

117,913 

III 

Steel Ingots 

1,213,433 

1,212,004 

IV 

Semis 

887,017 

5)04,693 

V 

Finished Steel 

817,905 

860,860 


The following figures of imports and exports of iron and sted 
arc given: — 

Imports of Iron and Stftx 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (in tons) .. 112.329 65,075 94,510 

Value (in Rs.) .. 5,12,62,972 4,(5,98,508 8,04,29,715 

Exports of Ikon and Steel 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity (in tons) .. 1,030 8,301 3,401 

Value (in Rs.) .. 6,68,767 32,60,795 12,99,636 

The Paper Industry ;—^ITte manufacture of paper on 
modern lines dates from 1870 with the establishment of the Bally 
Mills on the Hooghly, which is even now the chief centre of the 
industry. The Titaghur Paper Mills were established in 1882 
and absorbed in 1903 the Imjjerial Paper Mill, which was started 
at Kankinara in 1892-94. The Bally Mills were liquidated in 1905. 
The Indian Paper Pulp Company, which was formed in 1918 for 
the production of pulp and paper from bamboo started the manu¬ 
facture of |)aper in the Naihati Mill from 1922. In upcountry, the 
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0:jpper India Paper Mill was established at Lucknow in 1879^ 
inbie Deccan Paper Mill Company was formed in 1885 and began 
work at Poona in 1887. The Bengal Paper Mill Company was 
lormed in 1889 at Raniganj and started working in 1891. There 
are two small paper mills at Bombay and one at Punalur in th® 
Travancore State. In 1927-8, Carnatic Paper Mills began working 
• at Rajahmundry for manufacturing paper from paddy, stfaw and 
bamboo. 'The Punjab Mills Company obtained a large conces¬ 
sion regarding sabai grass in Punjab for its factory near 
Saharanpur. A new company has been formed in Assam and 
a factory for manufacturing paper pulp from bamboos has been 
ooened at Chittagong. The Indian production of paper amounted 
to 1,184,(K10 cwt in 1938-9, compared with 8()41KK) cwt. in 1932-3. 
In the same year there were altogether eleven paper mills in 
India, namely four each in Bengal and Bombay, and one each In 
United Provinces, Madras and Travancorc. Two new paper mills 
were started in 1938-9. The paper production in India amounted 
to 1,416,267 cwt. in 1939-40 and the upward production trend is 
likely to continue as Jong as paper-producing countries of Europe 
are not able to supply fully the Indian market. Several paper 
manufacturing concern.s were floated during 1939. 

Protection to the Indian Paper Industry 'he Tariff 
Board was asked to investigate the claims to protection made on 
behalf of the paper and paper pulp industry in April 1924, The 
Board expressed a hope that the manufacture of paper pulp and 
paper from bamboo could be successfully developed in India. 
Tlicy recommended a protective duty of 1 aiina per lb. for 
years on tenain classes of writing and printing papia* competing 
with Indian paper. 

The Bamboo Paper Industi'y (Protection) Act was passed in 
1925, providing for tlie levy of a protective duty of 1 anna per lb. 
for seven years until 31st March, 1932. The Bamboo Paper 
Industry (Protection) Act of 1932 renewed the protective duty up 
to 31st March, 1939 as recommended by iltc Tariff Board. The 
Board also found that substantial progress had been made in 
developing the bamboo paper industry, abundant supplies of raw 
material were available at lower prices than in 1925 and the cost 
of production in Indian mills had been much rtriuced during 
the period of protection. The same Act levied a new protective 
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duty of Rs. 4S per ton oo imported wood pulp in order to stimulate 
the manufacture and use of bamboo pulp, "fhe Tariff Board 
again investigated the question of the continuance of protection in 
1937'*38, The Government of India decided to continue protec¬ 
tion to the industry but at a lower rate than recommended by 
the Board, and accordingly the Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 
Act of 1939 was passed. The period of protection granted wa$ 
fixed at three years instead of seven. The duty on wood pulp 
was fixed at Rs, 30 per ton or 25 per cent ad valorem, whichever 
was higher. The protective duty on paper was fixed at 9 pics 
instead of ll pies per lb. The protection led to a phenomenal 
expansion of the industry. There arc now 16 paper mills operat¬ 
ing 32 machines with an annual production of about 100,000 tons, 
llte protective tariff was witlidrawn in 1947, as the industry no 
longer rccjuired protection. 

The Indian paper industry is at present faced with great 
difficulties, following the partition of the country as they obtain 
a large supply of raw materials from Eastern Pakistan. The 
Indian mills should explore the possibilities of obtaining their 
raw materials from India, whicli also offers vast scope in this 
direction. 

The following table gives a statement of the quantity and 
description of paper manufactured in India:-— 

Twelve months, April to March 


White and unbleached printing 

l‘M7-48 

cwts 

1946-47 

cwts. 

other tiian News piinting 
Coloured priming other than News 

593,536 

665,611 

printing 

25.986 

23,630 

Writing paper and Envelopes 

207,973 

278,384 

Manilla 

15,321 

19.620 

Badami 

111,091 

103,752 

Packing papers 

309,586 

307,399 

Pulp boards 

175,067 

162,540 

Blotting 

5,597 

5,819 

Other kinds 

271,181 

312,068 

Total 

1,715,358 

1,878,823 
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The following statistics of imports of paper, pasteboard au<t 
|i^^t-making materials are reproduced: — 

Imports of Paper ANn^pASTEijoAjcD 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

* Quantity (in ewts.) .. 1,097,982 1,681,845 2,254,011 

Value (in Rs.) 4,51,14,190 7,27,34,993 10,69,45,697 

Imports of Paper-maicing Materuls 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Quantity fin cwts.) .. 113,945 I12,vS83 106,735 

Value (in Rs,) 24,01,508 23.14,305 44,16,110 


The Leather and Tanning Industry j—-^though India 
possesses large supplies oi hides and skins, there has not deve¬ 
loped any important tanning industry in the country. A large 
part of bides and skins is exported abroad. 

There existed a considerable indigenous tanning industry in . 
the country from early times and locally available tanning mate¬ 
rials are largely’used for curing and tanning bides. The European 
methodwS of tanning were first introduced by (he military audio- 
rities in order to manufacture superior leather suitable for harness 
and other military requirements and tanneries usually followed 
the estahlishtnerit of arsenals. A notable step in production was 
taken in 1800 when the Government Harness and Saddlery 
Factory was set up at Kanpur. Shortly afterwards, Allen and 
Cooper established the Army Boot and Equipment Factory and 
received financial assistance from die Government. Adamjce 
Peerbhoy started the Western India Army and Equipment Factory 
at Sion in Bombay. F’actories wvic also established at various 
Other centres and the production of finished goods was attempted. 
The use of machinery is generally absent in Indian tanneries, 
except in the Kanpur and Sion facioiies and the Madras lannery, 
which produce the bulk of the half-tanned leather and skins, 
forming principal items of exports. As Madras possesses a large 
number of tanneries, India's export trade in hides and skins is 
in consequence chiefly confined to the Soudi. 

The tanning and leather industry showed a remarkable expan- 
non during World War I. The Indian Munitions Board attempted 
o step up and regulate the production of those kinds of leather 
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which possessed a $pwal rdm m war material There was in 
a^tmqnmct a large increase in the production of the rouglv 
tanned cow-hides, known as the East India canned kips, from 
tjte Madras and Bombay tanneries* The utility of such kips for 
making the ^uppers* for the army boots was realised during the 
war and the Government assumed full control of the trade and 
they bought in India the entire supply for exporting directly to 
die British War Office, About 194,763 cwts- of tanned hides 
valued at RsJ‘75 crores were exported in 1913 and 361,674 cwts, 
valued at Rs-4*86 crores in 1917-18. In addition to the export trade 
in East India kips, Indian tanneries produced during the wat 
pericxl large quantities of leather of all categories and boots for 
die army. 

The ditome process of tanning which enables superior leather 
m l>e produced made very slow progress in India. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras rendered valuable pioneering work from 1903 
to 1911 to demonstrate that chrome tanning could be success¬ 
fully xntrtKluccd in India, although the Government subsequently 
had to sell the factory, following protests from the Upper India 
and Madras C^hambers of Commerce. The industry made rapid 
progress alter World War II and Indian chrome leather hides 
found a profitable market in Great Britain. The development of 
dirome tanning in India is encountering several difficulties, e.g,, 
the highly technical processes retjuiring chemical knowledge and 
costly mechanical equipment are lacking in this country. As a 
large proportion of Indian cow-hides and goatskins is eminently 
suited to this class of work, promising developments are anti¬ 
cipated under the guidance of the expert tanner, appointed by 
the Government for the development of the tanning industry. 
The Industrial Research Bureau made an industrial survey of the 
Indian tanning industry in 1939 in order to improve tlie standaifd 
of tanning technique and thereby help in development of an 
export trade of finished leather of good quality. 

The Indian tanning industry ex}>anded during World War I 
under Government {xatronage and in order to maintain its progress 
the Indian Tariff Act of 1894 was amended in 1919, which imposed 
an cxf>ort duty of IS per cent on Jiides and skins with a rebate 
of 10 per cent on hides and skins exported to other parts of the 
Empire and actually tanned there as a measure of protection 
to the Indian tanning industry. As the Indian tanneries could 
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4^1 only with a small proportion of the total supply of hjkies^ 
^ skins in the country, the rebate was defended as a measure 
M assistance to the tanning industry widtin the Empire. The 
experiment, however, failed to achieve either of the objectives^ 
The Fiscal Commission condemned the duty as wrong in principle^ 
because if protection was needed, it should have been given 
through an import and not an export duty. The Government of 
India therefore reduced the rate to 5 per cent and abolished the 
10 per cent rebate in 1923, the 5 per cent duty being retained 
for purposes of revenue. The majority of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, however, agreeing with the Fiscal Commission recom¬ 
mended its early abolition, although the Taxation Committee 
suggested the rctenuon of the duty on skins, which enjoy a good 
reputation in the world market and were not likely to be affected 
by the duty. 

Tixe 5 per cent exjxxrt duty on raw hides was abolished by 
the Finance Act of 1934, following the decline in the export 
trade in raw hides with Germany, while the export duty on raw 
skins W'^as abolished by the Finance Act of 1935 in order to help 
the revival of the export trade of India, 

The Indian tanning industry is full of potentialities and 
should be actively encouraged. It ought to be properly organised 
and the necessary technical personnel may be obtained if required 
from abroad. 

The following statistics of imports and exports of dressed and 
tanned hid.\s and .skins arc reproduced: — 

Tanned Hides 


Imports: — 



1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

Quantity (tons) 

23 

42 

63 

Value (Rs.) 

67,554 

1,21.320 

2,18,291 


Tanned Skins 


Quantity (tons) 


9 

1 

Value (ks.) 

5,088 

2,54.986 

134,178 


Tankei> Hides and Skins 


Exports:-^ 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

Quantity (tons) 

10,568 

24,511 

19,014 

Value (Rs.) .. 

6,34,87,718 

17,97,06,585 

13,7437,609 
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Tlid Chwuoed bidmtry j—It has hem recognised that there 
are certain fundamental heavy chemicals, namely, sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, limes, paustk soda, sodium carbonate, nitric 
add, etc,, which are essential for the development of a fuE-^flcdged 
chemical industry. These heavy chemicals arc utilised in the 
production of other chemicals from indigenous sources and also 
for refining the various natural products derived from such pro¬ 
duce. Large quantities of sulphuric add and alkali are necessary 
for refining fixed and mineral oils. 

The Indian chemical industry has been making progress since 
World War I, but it is insufficient to meet the requirements of the 
country. Although chemicals derived from sulphuric acid have 
been manufactured, no serious attempt was made until recently 
to produce alkalis. Recently the Imperial Chemical Industries and 
the Tatas have started onc‘ company each for the manufacture of 
soda ash, caustic soda and other allied chemicals. As India 
possesses ample raM' materials for the production of heavy chemi¬ 
cals. it is necessary to concentrate attention upon the develop- 
ment aspect of this sector of our industries. 

Protection to the Indian Heavy Chemical Indiuatry :— 

The question of protection to heavy chemical industries was 
referred to the Tariff Board in July. 1928. The Board concluded that 
the claim of the chemical industry ior protection rested primarily 
on its supreme liarional importance. It was a key industry whose 
products wTfc utilised in almost all industries. It was necessary 
for national defence and provided the basis for chemical researches 
m indiisnies and agriculture. The indusii^ substantially fulfilled 
the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission and had made 
out a case for protection, which was to be given generally in the 
form of spcN:ifi< duties. At the expiration of a periorl of $i#lren 
years of protection, a fresh inquiry was to be held as in the case 
of the steel industry. A bounty was to be granted for the manu¬ 
facture of superphosphate which is used as an artificial fertiliser. 
The Board also recommended the reduction of railway freights 
in order to encourage the growth of a large-scale chemical industry 
in India. The Heavy Chemical Industry (Protection) Act. 1931, 
gave effect to some of the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 
It removed magnesium chloride from the free list and levied on 
this and certain other haivy chemicals protective duties at various 
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iHhese duties were ro remain in force till 31st March, 1933 
e^lcejpt in the case of magnesium chloride. The protective duty 
^ the latter was to remain in force up to 31 st March, 1939, and 
could be increased if required. The duties imposed by the Act 
.lOltpired on 3l8t March, 1933 witli the exception of the duty on i 
magnesium chloride. The question of continuance of protection 
was again referred to the Tariff Board in December, 1937. The 
Board recommended the continuance of protection in order to 
safeguard the industry against foreign competition, especially, 
dumping from Japan. Protection at a lower rate, c\g., twelve annas 
instead of fifteen anas per cwt. recommended by the Board, was 
provided for by the Indian Tatiff Amendment Act of 1939. The 
period of protection was extended to 31st. March, 1946. 

The following table gues a statement of the quantity and 
description of certain heavy chemicals produced in India: — 


Twelve months, April to 
M.nch 


Description 


~ - - — I 

Hydrochloric Acid (a) - 

> 1047-48 

1 

( 1946-47 

i 

1 ” 

1 

1 

6) Ordiuarv or non fuinxne (cwts.) i 

IsJitric Acid (a) - 

11,395 

1 15,794 

6) Oidinary oi non-fuming (cwis.) | 

^Stxlphuri < Ac id (<i )— j 

10,8S9 

14,146 

(t) Ordinary or non fuming (cwts.) 

714,IHB 

802,745 

Alum (b) (cwth ) 

; 20,212 

39,731 

Aluminium .Sulphate (<) (cwis.) 

Aluminium Sulphate--- 

j 166,088 

1 

145,016 

(t) Neutral (tons) 

(n) Acid (tons) 

! 21,515 

94 

21,596 

F^roiis Sulphate (twts) 

63,146 

61,2*57 

Magnesium Sulphate (Epsom Salt) (cwts.) 
Sodium Sulphate (Gloubir’s Salt) (cv^ts) 

40,398 

67,937 

1 11,027 

30,835 


production in 100 per cent, c onccruration. 

(b) By alum u meant double baits tontaining alumhuum sulphate, such 
as potassium aluminium sulpltate and ammonium alummium sulphate. 

(c) All forms of aluminium sulphate itself whether called alum cakes, 
alumino feme or sulphate of alumina arc included under altimhihim 
istiipnate^ 

The following figures of imports of chemicals are giVeij: — 

(In Rs.) 

1946-47 
7 . 40 , 15,296 


1945-46 

6 , 05 , 57,987 


1947-48 

9 , 28 . 53,879 
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Tbe Cmmnt Indtmtry i—The manuiacmre 0t Portland 
cement began in Madras in 1904 on a limited scale, Tteee com¬ 
panies were formed iA 1912-13, The manufacture was first under¬ 
taken by the Indian Cement Company at Porbundar (Kathiawar), 
followed by the Kami Cement and Industrial Company (Central 
Provinces) and the Bundi Portland Cement Company (Rajputana), 
Subsequently the industry developed es|>ccially under the patronage 
of the Government who bought large quantities during World 
War 1 As tire industry was then extremely profitable, a number 
of companies were floated during the post-war period. The older 
companies doubled their output and six new companies began 
working from 1923. The industry developed rapidly and the 
aggregate production increased from 945 tons in 1914 to 236,746 
tons in 1924. India thus became nearly 6clf*supp>rting in matters 
of cement. The production of cement in India amounted to 
593,000 tons in 1932-3, which was nearly doubled in 1937-38, The 
quality of Indian cement is not inferior compared to the British 
product, and it a>inpetes on equal terms witli the continental 
(cmcnt. The formation of mi effective combine known as the 
Associated Cement Companies of India, Lid., in 1936 was a land¬ 
mark in the history of tiie industry and by this remarkable merger 
of the ten principal concerns, the technical and commercial 
organisation of the industry has substantially improved. 

The claim of the industry to protection was referred to the 
Tariff Board in y\pril. 1924, but it declined to recommend protec¬ 
tion to tlic industry on the ground that it was suffering from 
o\tr-production and prices were dctermiiietl by internal competi¬ 
tion amongst the Indian manufacturers and not by imports. In 
order to remove the handicap to which the Indian cement was 
subject owing to the great distance of most of the factories from 
the (oal-ficlds or the ports, the Board recommended that legisla¬ 
tion should be introduced authorizing tlie Government to pay 
bounties on cement consigned from Indian factories to certain 
ports or to raflway stations within a specified radius of these pons, 
provided the payment of bounties did not lead to a reduction in 
the price of Indian cement in relation to the price of imported 
cement. The Government of India thought it wise not to intro¬ 
duce any such conditional legislation. Imports of cement aggre¬ 
gated Rs. 13,32,501 in 1947-48 compared with Rs. 10,66,639 in the 
previous year. 
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is givca a statement of the cpantity of cement 
ip^lsMnced ill In4ia:" 

1 Twelve months, April to 

Description March 

1947-48 1946-47 


Tons Tons 

Portland Cement 1,635,773 2,027,238 


The Match Indiiatiy:'^There was no large-scale manufac- 
itmre of matches in India until 1921, except the Gujarat Islam 
Match Factory which started on a successful career from 1895. 
There has been considerable expansion in recent years in consc- 
cjuence of die imposition of an import duty on matches of Rs. 1-8 
per gross, or more than 100 per cent ad \alorcia in 1922 for 
purposes of revenue. The industry has a large home market, 
consumption being estimated at about seventeen million gross per 
year. The gigantic Swedish combine, which controls about seventy 
per cent of the total world’s demand, started match factories in 
India and there has been a>nsidcrable agitation by the Indian 
match manufacturers regarding the adverse repercussions on the 
indigenous industry due to this big foreign enterprise. Regarding 
the claim to protection, die Tariff Board held in 1928 that the 
prices of Indian matches were cheap and regulated by internal 
competition. It also found diat the industry wnuJd be able to 
resist world competition without the assistance of the State. It 
however recommended that the current revenue import duty of 
Rs, 1-8 per gross should be converted into a protective duty for 
mn indefinite period in order to give assurance to the industry 
that it would not be suddenly deprived of the protection it has 
been enjoying so far. It did not favour any measures for the time 
being to safeguard Indian interests against the Swedish Match 
Company in India and it found that the company had been doing 
useful work fen* the expansion of the industry in India. The Board 
advised the Swedish Match Company to adapt itself to Indian 
lationabst and political sentiments by reconstructing itself with 
i rupee capital and admitting Indian directors. It also acknow- 
edged the necessity of keeping a watch on the company to see 
hat it did not establish a monopoly in India. 
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Tfa« Assembly passed tbe Matdi Industry Pro&ctifc Bdl xa 
September, 1928 as i;ecOntoended by the Tariff Board, levying a 
duty of Rs 1-8 on a gross of boxes, each containing 100 matches. 
A duty of 4^ annas was imposed on every pound of undipped 
splints used for match-making, and of 6 annas per lb. on veneers 
used in box-making. 

The Indian match industry, sheltered by a high tariff has 
been able to meet India’s domestic requirements, and imports of 
foreign matches arc negligible 

Tlie tabic below gives a statement of the quantity and 
description of marches manufactured in India' — 


I Twelve months, April to 
March 


i 

1947-48 

1946-47 

1 

Cross 

Gross 

4a) Boxes or Booklets coo taming on an average— 
(/) not more than 40 matUits 
(/;) between 41 and 50 matches, both inclusive 

{ttt) between SI and 60 matches, both inclusive 

(ifj) between 61 and 80 matches^ both inclusnc 

<6) Boxes conumnng on an average not more than 

12 matches of the tyi>e known as ‘‘Bengal 
Lights’* 

(c) Boxes or Packets < on taming on an average not 

more than 20 matches oi the type Imown 
as “Self lighting Bins’* 

(d) All other matches 

7,249 

21,930,520 

1*424,666 

67,754 

1 274,917 

15,149,135 
6,121,992 
119,520 

To^al 

j '23,838,958 

21,946,599 


The Glasi Industry t —The Indian glass industry is very old 
and there arc evidences to show that it was an established industry 
in the sixteenth ccntujy, but it used very inferior material for the 
manufacture of bangles, bottles and flasks. Five glass iactories of 
modem type were established between 1892 and 1^3, but they 
soon closed down. Another unsuccessful attempt was made in 
1909 to establish a glass factory in Madras undex European 
management. A number of indigenous feretories sprang into 
existence during the swadeshi movement of 1906-13, but of these 
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' mAj thrtG. were working in 1914. The Talegaon fectory irr Poonar 
' W^8 working with fiaancial aid of the Paisa Fund. 

The prevailing Indian industry may be distinguished into 
two categories, namely, the indigenous cottage (bangle-rjiaking) 
industry and the modern factory industry. Although the indi¬ 
genous industry is spread all over India, it is diiefly concentratcdi 
in the Firozabad district of United Provinces and the Belgaum^ 
district in the south. There is a large colony of bangle-makera^ 
and about sixty bangle factories exist in Firozabad. 

^ The factory industry reniains as yet iindeve]o{>ed and its pro¬ 
duction is mainly confined to the manufacture of lamp ware, bottler 
and carboys. The demand of the Munitiems Board for specialised 
glasses during World War I encouraged several factories to* 
manufacture with some success glass tubing, flasks, beakers, Petri 
dishes and test-tubes. A few works have aibo been started to meet 
die demand of scientific laboratories controlled by the Indian 
Medical Service. 

The Indian glass industry has been handicapped in addition 
to foreign competition by lack of trained personnel and supplies 
of essential materials like coal and soda ash. sand and lime and 
by inadequate finance, etc. There were 59 glass factories in 1932, 
the chief centres being Bombay, Jubbulpore. Allahabad and Nairn 
in the United Provinces, which enjoy enormous advantages over 
other centres due to the close proximity of raw materials and 
fuel supplies. Useful work has been done by the Paisa Fund 
Glassworks at Talegaon in training glass-blowers. 

The pros|XJCts of the glass industry have been brightened 
following the apix)intment of a Glass I’echnologist by the Gov- 
ernmciit of the United Provinces. Electric lamps, laboiarory glass, 
glass-stoppered bottles, etc., have been manufactured with success. 
The World War II gave a further impetus to the growth of the 
industry and two new factories were added in 1939. In response to 
the representation of the glass manufacturers in India the Govern¬ 
ment of India referred the claim of the glass industry to protection 
to the Tariff Board in October, 1931. Board recommended in 
1932 the grant of protection for a period of ten years and outlined 
proposals for protective duties on sheet and plate glass, bangles, 
beads, false pearls, glass and glass ware. Meanwhile, it decided 
to give the glass manufacturing industry a certain measure of 
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relief by way ot a rebate of duty ob iiBi>orted soda ath* Tins 
concession was to cantiBue for three years. 

India produced 153,450 tons of glass in 1945 from 96 factories, 

Imj^orts of glass aggregated Rs. 3,65,45,425 in 1947-48, com¬ 
pared mith Rs. 1,46,54,139 during the preceding year. 

Tlte Oil-HOdiHing Indmtiry :—Although India possesses vast 
supplies of oil-seeds of various kinds, she has not yet developed 
on any large-scale the manufacture of refined oils and oil-seed 
cakes. A large volume of oil-seeds is exported abroad* In India 
oil-pressing is c^en to-day largely done by tlic archaic method of 
the bullock and the ghani There has been in recent years a 
great increase in tlie number of oil-mills worked by steam ot 
other mechanical power, especially in the case of mustard oil, 
caMOr oik and groundnut oil. The World War II gave a fillip to 
ihc development of this indigenous industry. 

Miseellaiteous Industries :--I)uring and after the World 

II, India developed a large number of miscdlancous indus^ 
tries, namely textile machine-making, engineering, cable-making, 
machine tools, tea chests, electricals, films, aluminium, printing, 
tiles, ship-building, foundries, saw mills, kerosene tinning and pack¬ 
ing, tobacco and cigarettes, lac and mica, etc. As India offers a large 
market for these goods, there is a vast stopc for the development 
of these c‘atcgories of industries. At present they are handicapped 
by lack of finance, eejuipment and technical knowledge, and it is 
confidently expected that the Nationiil Government will provide 
these industries with requisite help. 

The manufacture of textile machinery in India was initiated 
by Birla Brothers 10 years ago, when the IVxiile Machinery 
Corjxwation was founded (1938) for the purpose of manu¬ 
facturing all types of cotton textile machineries. The work was 
however interrupted due to the outbreak of the war, when the 
Government requisitioned its factory at Beighurriah, 24 Parganas, 
Bengal. The factory was given back to the owners on I^t 
December, 1945. The company was well-equipped with plant and 
machinery and had first-rate technicians on its staff to assist both 
in the production and planning of new designs. It had already 
undertaken the production of spindles, and much headway had 
already been made in the production of spinning frames. Other 
spinning machinery and important finishing plants had also been 

16 
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pSlaDDed and it was expected that by 1948 the company would be 
aMe to supply the entire requirements of a mill from its own 
factory. 

Meanwhile its sister concern, Texmaco (Gwalior) Ltd. which 
during the w*ar, was demoting its attention to the manufacture of 
looms, was able to turn out about 100 looms per month, but 
several resirictious haiupcrcd the progress of this institution. 
There was great diOiculty in obtaining essential raw materials. 
And it was not uniil January 1945, that the manufacture of looms, 
as distiaguishcii from loom parts, was permitted at all. 

The Woollen Mill Industry The manufacture of woollen 
goods has been carried on in India, as a cottage industry for a 
verv long time, but it was only recently that it developed into an 
organised iactory industry. India produces aniiually about 90 to 
I0(^ million pounds of wool, half of which used to be exported 
for carpets, yams, coarse blankets and felt. The average pro¬ 
duction per sheep in India is 2 lbs. as compared to lbs. in 
Australia. India tlicrcfore lacks in fme varieties of wool for 
worsted goods, and has to import wool from abroad. 

The chief centres of trade in raw wool are tlie Hissar district 
in the Punjab, Alrnora and Nainital in U.P., Sind, Baluchistan, 
Bikaner, Beawar. Fa/ilka, Deccan and Khandesh (black). Gujrai, 
Kathiawar, and Sind (wliiie), Mysore State, Bcllary, Kurnool and 
Coimbatore, In other parts the sheep yields only hair without 
any felting ciuality. 

The woollen mill industry sprang up in the important hand 
weaving centres of the North in 1876. The first woollen mill was 
started at Kanpur in 1876 and another at Dhariwal. HandJooms 
formed part of the equipmetit of these mills for several years 
and even to-day some mills possess a few handlooms. Later, a 
mill was started in Bombay, and anotlier at Bangalore, which was 
also an important centre of the txntage industry. There wac four 
woollen mills by 1914, one each at Kanpur, Dhariwal and Bombay, 
manufacturing both woollen and worsted goods and only coarse 
blankets at Bangalore. Tlie increased demand after World War I 
led to the establishment of three new mills around Bombay 
between 1919 and 1921. About the same time other mills also 
were started in Bangalore, Baroda and Amritsar. The total number 
of spindles rose to 74,500 and the amount of capital employed 
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rose frdm SO iakhs to 240 lakhs by 1921. Tlie mijiistty was 
depressed on account o£ foreign competition between 1925 and 
1933. The competition from Italy and Japan, following the 
depreciation of their currencies, was particularly keen, and three 
of the existing mills were subsequently liquidated. The industry 
applied for protection and in October, 1934, the Government of 
India referred this question xo the Tariff Boarti I'he Board made 
certain recommendations for the protection of the industry, btit 
because two of the biggest mills, viz. Kanpur and Dbariwal refused 
xo give evidence, the Government of India did not consider the 
matter. The Tariff Board found tb^t by 1934 the number of 
mills increased to 13, spindles to 75,085 and looms to 1,595. 

The Rege Committee found in 1939 that the number of mills 
increased to 24 out of which 16 were in British India and 8 in 
Indian States and they employed 17,201 persons daily. There 
were in addition 19 woollen carpet and shawl weaving establish- 
inents and 73 hosieiy factories, employing 3,382 and 264 persons 
rcspcctixcly. There were about one lakh handloomvS, engaged in 
weaving. The mills were distributc<i as follow's; U.P. 3, Punjab 6, 
Bengal 1, Bombay 4, Madras !, Bihar 1, Kashmir 3, Baroda ! 
and Kajpiuana 3. 

Ihe World War 11 gave a great fillip to the industry by 
securing heavy orders from the Allied Armies for the supply of 
blankets, jerseys, socks etc, to the armed forces. The number of 
mills rose to 32 in 1943-44, employing about 18,000 persons. The 
main centres of importance are Kanpur, Dhariwal, Bombay, 
Mysore and Kashmir. The production of the Indian mills rose 
iiom about 4 million lbs. to IS million lbs. by 1918. In addition 
to the 24 mills, another two were started, one each at Allahabad 
and Bangalore to produce blankets. 

The handloom producers in the Punjab, Kashmir, U.P. and 
Mysore, etc. did very well during the war, and their production 
iiicreahcd all-round. It may be observed that the imports of raw 
wool iiicveased from Rs. 62 lakhs to Rs, 4*02 crores between 1938 
and 1944. During World War 11, the Government commandeered 
the entire supplies of woollen goods at controlled rates and they 
released 25 per cent of the mill output for the civilian market 
fiom January, 1944. This reduced supply in the market and 
prices rose sharply. The Government withdrew control from 
woollen goods from January, 1947. 
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There has developed a small scale kiutting iridustry using 
;t>orh power and haudlooms in Punjab, Ui^, Bombay and Bengal 
In addition to the knitting section of mills. It produces socks, 
stockings, caps, mufflers, pullovers, slipovers, coats, etc. 

The Indian industry lackvS in technical skill and suffers fmm 
the absence of mutual co-operation between the various units, 
especially Indian and European. This leads to cait-throat compe* 
tition, inflicting heavy Josses on the smaller units. The problems 
of industrial and scientific research and improvement of the 
internal urganisation should be tackled by a central organisation 
of the woollen producers. A Wool Analysing Laboratory has been 
estabJibhed at Poona and a central laboratory at Bombay. 

The Hosiery Industry •—The history cd the Indian hosiery 
industry is pretty old. The first factory was started in Kidderporc, 
a subutb of Calcutta, in 1892 under the name of the Oriental 
Hosiery Ltd. 

The Swadeshi movement, following the ''Partition of BcugaP'' 
agitation (1905) imparted an impetus to this iiulustry and several 
factories were instituted. The first World War ga\e a further 
stimulus to tJie industry, which made large profits due to 
prevailing high prices. It enjoyed a boom till 1926. I'here was 
an all-round development and several modern i\[)es of machines 
were installed in different parts of the country. Eater, it had to 
encounter severe competition from cheap Japanese goods. The 
difficult if s d 1 the Indian industry were further accentuated by 
the economic depression after 1929 and the continued depredation 
of the Japanese yen. 

The industry again revived, following the passing of the 
protective legislation in 1934. The Tariff Act of 193-1 did not cover 
all branches of the industry, but the Act was suitably amended 
in 1936 to protect all branches of tb(‘ industry. Although the 
period of protection was to expire on 3lsf March, 1939, it was 
eTftended up to 31st March, 1942 by an Amending Act. 

The industry benefited substantially from World War 11, 
when huge orders flowed from the army for hosiery goods. 
During the war, the ho.sicry industry t*amc to be organised on a 
small-scale basis in Ludhiana and other centres in the Punjab 
Lahore, Jullundur, Rawalpindi, Kanpur, Lucknow, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Calcutta were added to the list of chief centres 
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of the industry. The bigger uttit^ using power-roacbljaes turned 
oar pullovers, slipovers, coats, etc, while the smaller ccMdtc^ems 
specialised in knitting of socks, stockings, caps and 
Regarding the yam used, the woollen milh could produce 
of their yarn requirements, while the industry as a whole bad 
deq^end largely on foreign imports. The demand for woollen goo4® 
being seasonal, the knitting units produced woollen goods only for 
lour to five months in the year and. switched on to knitliing of 
cotton goods during the rest of the year, 

It may be observed that the number of factories rose from 
10 in 1941 to 42 in 1944 wijdi 30 in Punjab, 5 in U.P. and the rest in 
Delhi and Bombay. It fS estimated that hosiery units produced 
one million pairs of socks and sitJckings per month in 1946. 

Rnyon Industryr —^The scojx? for the development of this 
industry in India is considered quite promising since we have all 
the raw materials for the successful working of the industry, 
namely, soft wood, bamboos, cotton, etc. In addition, there is a 
vast inland market which i$ expected to widen wmh the gradual 
improvement in the standard of living of the masses. During the 
quinquennium preceding the outbreak of the war, Itidia was 
importing, on an average Rs. 35 million worth of artificial silk 
and yarn per annum, mainly from Japan. 

The lra\ancoie Stale is the pioneer regarding this enterprise 
'ilic State sponsored a joint stock conqxmy with a capital of 
Ks. 15 millions for the purpose of manufacturing rayon in 1947. 
The iactory is under construction and production is likclv to 
begin at an early date. The ca{>acity of the plant installed is 
5 tons of artificial silk yarn |>er day, which is likely to be increased 
to 10 tons per day in due course. 

The Hyderabad Stare has also reccjitly floated a Company 
for the same purpost*. The paid-up capital of the concern is 
RvS. 20 millions. The initial production capacity 5s fixed at 5 tons 
per day, with provision for exjxmsion to 10 tons, 

A few' leading Bombay industrialists are now’^ proposing to 
start the manufacture of rayon products by the viscose process and 
a company has already been registered. It is stated tliat the 
promoters prefer viscose process, because it is cheaper, time-te.sted 
and basically sound and over 75 per cent of the world production 
of rayon is made by that process. The promoters aim at estah- 
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iishing a factory capable of producing 10 tons per day. In 
addition, lire company proposes to manufacture transparent paper, 
which is an allied product and commands a large market in India* 
The company has an issued capital of lls, 35 millions. The factory 
is to be located near Kalyan (60 miles from Bombay) where an 
abundant supply of fresh water and cheap hydro-electric power 
is available. 

The Mysore Government is also rc{X)ricd to be considering 
the establishment of a rayon factory at an estimated cost of Rs. 20 
millions at Kannambadi (16 miles from Mysore) where Water and 
power facilities are plentiful. It is stated that two years of research 
of the State’s Forest Research Instimto. has yielded results, dis¬ 
closing that grade rayon could be produced from bamboo, 
a material found in abundance in Mysore. 

It may be observed that imports of rayon in 1923-24 were 
about 400,000 lbs. and rose to 37,500,000 Ib.s. in 1939-40 valued at 
Rs, 2,64,(H),000 plus 54,000,000 yards of piecegoods, made purely of 
ravon, valued at Rs. 2,10,00,(KK). Thus the total consumj)rion of 
rayon in India amounted to 48,300,000 lbs. valued at about 
l\s, 4,74,00,000 in 1939-40. 

The Plastics Industry :—Although the Plastics mduslry jis 
of comparatively recent gro^vth, it has expanded rapidly, owing 
to the manifold uses of plastics. There is hardly any indu^tiy 
which docs not use some or other of its products, llie manu¬ 
facture? of plastics, for instance, may count on substantial orders 
from the electrical, building, motor velilcle, shipbuilding packing 
and container, railw^ay, synthetic chemical, aircraft, machinery, 
shop and oflice-fitting and house-hold cejuipment industries. 
Plasuts has great potentialities in sugar and textile manufactures. 

The Indian plastics industry received a great stimulus during 
World War 11 when imports of plastic goods from U.S.A., England, 
Germany and Japan considerably dwindled. A number of factories 
started functioning and initially they confined themselves exclu¬ 
sively to the manufacture of articles meant for domestic use. 
Later, they widened their field and began manufacturing electrical 
appliances, e.g., switches, celling roses, cut-outs, lamp-stands, 
shades, etc. 

India possesses some natural advantagCNS of raw materials. 
The three principal sources of raw materials are coal, petroleum, 
forest and agricultural products. Besides, there is easy access 
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to natural resins like lac, which is another useful raw material 
for the plastics industry. Facilities for the manufacture of Phenol 
formaldehyde resins exist in Bihar, The council of Scientific an4 
Industrial Research haS been very active in this field and thfe 
(|uc8tion of developing India's natural resources is being thoroughlyrj^ 
investigated. 

The market for plastics in India shows continued expansion 
and its consumption rose from Rs. 50 lakhs a year during 1936-39 
to about Rs. 5 crores per year during 1943-46. In spite of a 
widening market, the Indian industry is beset with certain diflS- 
cukies. Indian manufacturers largely depend upon imports of 
plastic powders from U-K. and U.S.A. and these countries are 
gradually diminishing their supplies to India owing to their own 
re(juiremcuts. The future of the Indian industry tliercfore 
depends upon large manufactures of plastic powders within tlte 
country. Although there are two factories in Bangalore engaged 
in the manufacture of these powders, their total production is 
inadequate to meet tlie cittire domestic needs. Attempts should 
be made to step up the production of plastic powders in India. 

The following table illustrates the capital and labour employed 
in important Indian industries: — 


Inda^try 


1. Cotton Textiles 

2. line 'Ccxtilcs . . . 

d Sugar 

4. Cotton Cinninj? and Tres^ing . 

5. Ktecrric Power , . 

(), Iron and Steel . - 

/ Cement 

H. Cigarettes ... 

V. Paper . 

10. Flour Mills ^ 

11. Woollen Textiles . . 

12. Soap 

Kk Matches 

H, Hreweries and Distilleries 

15. Heavy Chemicals 

16. Glass 

Total 


1 Capital 

Labour 

' employed 

1 employed (19.39) 

Million 

j Average daily 

Rs. 

1 No. ol workers 

1,278-308 

' 442,000 

770-U81 

302,300 

378*370 J 

81,800 

, 341 573 ' 

168,000 

338-942 j 

14,700 

292*220 , 

43,200 

176-780 

9.600 

, 95-286 1 

5,200 

, 66-006 

10,600 

' 47-706 

5.700 

33-759 

8.300 

26*881 

2.230 

26-245 

16.600 

25-322 

2,1# 

7-400 i 

5.000 

1*818 

7,000 

j 3,907-606 

1,124,370 
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Impoptaitoe ojf Cottage Iiidiiistfie« in India •—^That cottage 
industries occupy an important place in the country's economy is 
aiustraied by the fact that workers engaged in cottage industries 
even to-day form a large percentage of the total populatioif and 
they vastly outnumber labourers employed in organised industries. 

It is erroneous to think that in modern days, there is no 
place for small-scale industries, which hav'^c existed hitherto side 
bv side with large industries and will continue to survive, Ix^cause 
small industries have a few bask economic benefits. The in¬ 
troduction of electricity on a larger scale is likely to perpetuate 
the existence of small units on a sound economic basis. There are 
Certain consumers’ demands requiring artistic and luxury tastes 
and these can never be subjected to mechajiical and standardised 
production. In addition, there are other industries in which 
personal touches are vital and as such they arc likely to persist 
a'v small scale units of production. 

It is also found that small industries stand the competition of 
large-scale production in an effective way, because they enjoy 
certain inherent economic advantages. An industry which is con¬ 
ducted at home derives the benefit of the labour of the entire 
family. A propriciary worker can invariably produce goods at a 
comparatively cheap cost of production and this is one of the 
underlying principles of the vitality of cottage industries. Ibcse 
advantages of small units can be adequately improved il the small 
craftsmen are given modern facilities of marketing, technical 
knowledge and financial help through co-operation and stale aids 
of various kinds. 

The importance of cottage industries is peculiarly im- 
j.>oitant in India in view of the predominance of agTiculiurc and 
of the rural bias of the population. In India a vast number of 
population remains without any effecrive employment and cottage 
industries oiler by far and large the most suitable occupation for 
the general masses. Cottage indusiriCsS requiripg limited capital 
equipment and financial resources are admirably suited to Indian 
conditions. 

In Indian agriculture it is normally found that the cultivators 
have no work for the major part of the year and this uneconomic 
leisure can be profitably employed in die pursuit of cottage in¬ 
dustries, Besides Indian agriculture is so uneconomic at the 
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stage of development that in order to raise the standard 
of living of the agriculturists, it is fundametitaliy iiiiport^nt to 
supplement their incomes hy the development of cottage industries. 

Analysing the position of cottage industries in India, it p 
found that certain small industries like hand-spinning practically 
decayed after a flourishing career, following mills' competition. 
There are some handicrafts, competing with factory products, 
which are actually running very low and cannot be said to be 
economicaUy sound. They nevertheless continue to persist due to 
the conservatism of the artisans, who are determined to drag on. 
I'bcy are reluctant to abandon their trades. In several cases, they 
are forced to adhere to their crafts owing to debts and pressure 
of the money-lendcrsS. There are groups of small indusiries which 
are economically sound and competing successfully with macltinc- 
madc products. Tiiese cottage industries arc normally associated 
with agriculture and require simple tools and implements. They 
have also adjusted tJiemsclvcs to modern conditions by continued 
adoption of improved technique. TJic Industrial Commission 
reported that the weaver has taken to mill yarn, the dyer to 
syinhcri( dyes, the brass ami coppersmith to sheet metal, the black- 
sinitlx to iron rolled in convenient sectiojis. In some districts in 
Loner Ikngal, the w^eavers use the fly-shuttle slay extensively and 
they have recently adojued it in large numbers in the coast 
districtvS of the Madras Presidency. It is also gradually coming 
into use elsewhere. The tailors employ sewing machines and towni 
artisans use impKned tools of European or American manufacture. 

Cottage industries in India should therefore be regartlcd as 
complementary to large industries. India is a vastly undeveloped 
country and both may be f‘quaJly encouraged with ultimate 
advantages to the community. Cottage industries occupy a unique 
significance in India's economy and the country was lucky that 
this aspect of tlie cottage industries was fuUy emphasised by 
hfahatma Gandhi on several occasions and he spared no pains to 
resuscitate cottage industries on an extensive scale. 

The Colton Haodiloom Industry t~The cotton handloom 
industry ranks pre-eminent amongst cottage industries. It shows a 
remarkable vitality and adaptability. It holds itself on par with 
milhmade cloth. It produces coarse cloth W’^hich is durable and 
preferred by rural folk to mill-made cloth. The weaver lias his 
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o%i distinctive sphere in fine fabrics of specialised qualities. la 
addition, he enjoys the advantage of his family labour. The 
'Weaver in India has also been found to improve his technique of 
production with modern times and this has kept his position 
unassailed. In spite of the continuance of handloora weavers, they 
are definitely poor and live a low standard of life and improvementa 
in this direction arc urgently called for. 

The following table illustrates rhe statistical position of hand- 
loom cloth produced in India: — 


1905-6 

1909-10 

1913-14 

1918-19 


Yds. (crores) 

.. m . 1923-24 

90 ; 1926-27 

,. 107 I 1930-31 

. 105 1936 37 


Yds. (crores) 
... 101 
... 133 

.. 139 

. . 149 


Until recently the handloora industry was left alone and had 
TO stxugf;le hard to sur\i\e. 

in certain casCvS only Pro^incial and State Governments have 
been trying to help it by encomaging the introduction of improved 
appliances, especially fly-shmtlc slays. In Madras the Government 
showed early interest in the handloom indusiry and have main¬ 
tained it. riiey started a weaving factory at Salem in 1906 for 
experimental woik under Alfred Chatterton. This created much 
enthusiasm and the Industrial Cont'cieme of 1908 made rec-om-* 
mendations of a far-reaching character regarding indUvStria! policy^ 
but the tiicn Secretary of Stale Lord Morley was a strong advocate 
ol laisscz fairc and did nf)t favour sucli a state policy. So the 
Madras (Government abandoned tlieir policy of helping industries 
and Jaimcbed schemes of industrial education instead. In United 
Provinces the peripatetic weaving schools were abolislicd and 
model weaving schools were established at certain centres, entrusted 
with the task of tlemonstration work also. CGcntral units which 
were established did admirable spade work although in a limited 
field. 

The Indian handloom industry had to encounter a lot of 
difScuIries especially after 1930. The markets for handloom doth 
showed a declining tendency. The Provincial Governments look a 
serious view of the situation and suggested that the problem could 
be solved only on an All-India basis. Accordingly a ‘*mceung of 
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the rea>nstitiited Indusnies Conference^' was held in Simla in 
July, 1933. The Government of Madras proposed the levy of 
a cess on Indian mill yarn with a countervailing duty on Indian 
and imported cloth, the proceeds of which were to be applied tp 
setting up a proper organisation for the handioom industry, 
mainly through the co-operative agency. This suggestion did not 
receive general approval, nor did the idea of co-operative agency 
evoke any enthusiasm. Sir Allen Lloyd, while disapproving of a 
cess on imported yarn, indicated the possibility of grants-in-aid 
from the Central revenues. Ihc Government of India agreed that 
the handioom industry was allectr^l by thc' import duty on yam 
and so along with the Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act 
of 1934, a grant to the handioom industry ecjuixalent to the 
pmceetls of an import duty of | anna per pound of imported 
yarns up to 50s was included in the budget of 1934-35. A grant 
of Rs. 5 lakhs per annum wms distributed in tlic year 1934-3v5 
and utilised by the Provinces for approved schemes. 

A conference xvas convened at Delhi in December, 1940 to 
tackle the probU'm of yarit shortage for handioom weavers. The 
discussions at the conference disclosed that there was a lack of 
reliable data on many crucitil points relating to the hand-weaving 
industry and on the exact nature of the c'ompeiition, if any, 
between it and the mills. It was therefore, decided to appoint a 
i-act-Finding Committee to iinestigate into the problems of the 
handioom indiLstry, the types of production, the difficulties of 
obtaining yarn aiul marketing finished products, the state of the 
handioom technique, the lines of reorganivsation and the possibility 
of demarcating a special field for the handioom industry. The 
Ibvelfth Industries Conference which met at Lucknow in 
December, 1940, endorsed the proposal for the ap{x)intment of a 
Fact-Finding Committee and accordingly a Fact-Finding Com¬ 
mittee was constituted under the ("hairmanship of Dr. P. 
Thomas by the Commerce Department early in 1941. It is^ 
reported that despite the unsatisfactory condition of hand-weavers^ 
in many parts of the country, it is not correct to consider hand- 
weaving as a decaying industry. This can be seen by an examina¬ 
tion of the mimbcrs engaged in the industry, by the substantial 
improvements in production lately carried out and by the profit¬ 
able business pursucxi by certain sections of the industry which 
arc properly organised. In spite of the decline in tire numbers^ 
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*fi!iicfcploycd ia the itidiistry» tliere are to~day mote thaa 2-1 aiillioa 
workers engaged ia hanclloom weaving aud this cannot be over* 
estimated in view of the fact that there ate as many as 2 m||Uon 
looms in the country. It is also estimated that population around 
10 nxilEon ate still depending on thk industry. The cotton textile 
industry employs 4,30,165 workers out of which a considerable 
number is working in sj)inning mills, producing yarn for tlie 
baMdooms. Thus, although the mills are producing 61 per cent 
of the total doth consumed in the country, they employ only 
a seventh of the total number of workers in the cotton textile 
industry and the remaining six-sevenths are employed in the hand- 
weaving industry. The million workers engaged in hand- 
weaving maintain a population of about ten millions. If after a 
himdrod years of mill competition, the handloom industry is still 
able to employ such large numbers, certainly it indicates that the 
Indian liandloom industry has unique capacity for survival. It 
mav be* remembered that during this period the handlooms in 
nearly c\ery other country have either disappeared or dwindled to 
a negligible proportion. The xirility of this industry is illustrated 
by the commendable adjustments made in certain centres in 
regard to the methods of production, designs, quality of work, etc. 
Fly-shuttle slays, dobbies and jacquards have been introduced in 
many places and substantial improxemenis in workmanship have 
also been effected. Hand-weavers in various parr.s of the country 
have been following the changes in popular taste and have 
adjusted their workmanship to modern recjuircmcnts. They have 
also been frequently utilising the iisc of chemical dyes in recent 
years and producing an innumerable variety of colours, which arc 
Well appreciated. The total doth protliiced on small power looms 
and handlooms is CvSiiniated at about 1,500 million yards. 

Economics of Kfaadi Khadi has come to octupy a 
memorable place in the political and economic life of the country. 
Among the various economic remedies advocated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Khadi production is the most important ami omtrovcrsial 
piece of reform. Khadi is acclaimed as the symbol of unity of the 
Indian population, their economic freedom and equality. Khadi 
mentality implies a decentralisation of production and an equitable 
distribution of the necessaries of iif<>. It has Ixeen urged that 
^ ^very village should produce in addition to all its requh^ments, 
$, certain percentage for the cities. 
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Im normal years mr country used to consume aJmu^Jy about 
10 million yds. of Kbadi, worth about Rs. 34^00,OCK). Haud^^^Ritming 
and weaving received special stimulus after 1920^ when the tndiau 
National Congress started to propagate that people should wear 
Kiiaddar as a symbol of discipline and sacrifice. The AllTndia 
Spinners" Association was started in September, 1925 and separated 
from the Indian National Congress. The Association has been 
a driving force in the industry since that date. The Khadi 
movement was revitalised by the installation of Congress Ministries 
in Provinces after 1937. 

The industry is handicapped by high costs of Irand-spun and 
hand*woven cloth and un«unilorm quality. lire advocates of Khadi 
howtner feel confident that costs and quality can be competitive 
by the utilisation of modern technique. 

The Ail-lndia Spinners' Association extends its operation to 
over 15.<K)0 \illages and engages over 350,(XK) artisans. Khadi 
worth Rs. 1,20,02,43tl was pn>duced in 1942 and workers earned 
wages of about Rs. 80 lakhs. The Albindia SpiimtTwS’ Assoriarion 
produced Khadi of the value of Rs. 6,83,57,862 during the past 
eighteen years and paid wages ot about Rs. 4,10,30,031, representing 
nearly 60 per cent of the cost of production compared to 22 
])er cciu in the organiscil large-scale textile Industry. The 
aggregate funds entployed in the activities of the Asssociation have 
amoutited to about half a crore of rupees. The atuisaiis benefiting 
from the work of the Association are spinners numbering 3,24,391, 
weavers 25,024 and ginners and caiders etc. 4,842. 

The aim of the All-India Spinners' Association is to render 
each village self-sufficient in matters of cloth. The Kiiadi industry 
i$ likely to absorb a large number of unemployed rural population, 
if it can be oiganiscd on righf lines. 

The Woollen Handloom Industry The manufacture of 
w^oollen goods is found in nearly all parts of the country. The 
quality of tht‘ wool varies fiom place to place, the sheep in the 
hilly tracts generally yielding wool of finer quality. The woollen 
handloom industry absorbs about 40,000 people. 

The manufacture of woollen carpets reached a high degree 
of excellence during the Mogul period. The demand for 
woollen carpets flowed chiefly from the royal courts and 
nobility, and the industry in consequence was located mainly in 
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pTincipal^ cities. Afterwards it migrated to other centres 
, l^^wing the break-up of the Mogul Empire. Though the down- 
of the Empire eliminated the local demand for cari>et8, it was 
^^eompensated by foreign demand after the iOvStitution of the Ba^tisli 
rule. The foreign demand encouraged the production of cheap 
articles, fashioned according to patterns sent out to India from 
.abroad and notable deterioration in quality occurred. Hie use 
of aniline dyes assisted the prevailing deterioration. The opening 
of the foreign markers attracted a large number of middlemen 
in the cxjiort trade of these goods. Carpet-weaving in India now 
depends almost entirely on foreign demand, which absorbs about 
90 per ceiii of tht‘ total production. 

Carpet-weaving as a cottage industry is in a languishing ton- 
dition due to the ignorance and poverty of the weaver and lack 
of organisation. Very oUen the weaver accepts advances from 
the dealer and produces according to the dictation of the latter, 
having no personal interest in the work. The v^caier is at the 
merry of tlic dealer and has no opportunity of obtaining a fair 
price for his product. 

The manufacture of shawls was well known in India in pre- 
British days, especially in Kashmir and Punjab. The Moguls 
were particularly interested in the development of this industry. 
Thti famine of 1830 hit the industry hard and the difficulties of 
the indUvStry also increased by various imports of the Kashmir 
State. The development of an export trade to Europe which 
began in the early years of the nineteenth century assisted the 
industry, which absorbed over 15,000 workers. The European 
demand sharply declined following the Franco-German w’ar of 
1871. The demand never revived, as shawls were no longer a 
fashion and the Indian industry was further handicapped by the 
beginning of shawl manufacture at Paisley in England. 

The production of blankets is widely prevalent in India and 
is generally a by-occupation pursued by shepherds or agriculturists. 
This industry is important, because it employs a very large number 
of people. The blanket-weaving industry offers a good scojic of 
development as a cottage industry, as there is a large domestic 
demand for blankets. Raw materials are abundantly available 
and there is no possibility of foreign competition. 

Tbe Silk Industry :—^The East India Company wm primarily 
interested in the trade in raw silk during the first three-quarters 
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of the seveiiteeutJa' centaty. Sub^eqiimdy, the Company began 
to export Indian silk mannfaciures to England in large quantities, 
Tbi® met severe opposition of English weavers. The East India 
Clompany once more reverted to the trade in raw silk. The pdlicy 
of favouring the production of raw silk and discouraging manu¬ 
factures had unfavourable repercussions on the indigenous weaving 
industry, which was subsecjuently hit hard by the growth of the 
jsilk-weaving industry in Europe with modern technique. Japan, 
China and the United States alsrj emerged as competitors in the 
European markets. The domestic demand for hand-loom silk 
goods disclosed a declining tendency as the educated and well-to- 
do classes no longer fancied such articles. 

Sericulture and silk-weaving have suffered in India during 
recent limes. India's exports of the raw material have not only 
decreased in volume but have changed in form. Silk is mostly 
exported in the form of waste (»r cocoons. The recliitg is vSO badly 
done in India that foreign countries prefer to take the Cocoons 
from this c(nin(ry and do the reeling tit cm selves This also 
accounts for the popularity imported silk in India. The Indian 
weavers themselves prefer the more evenly reeled Chinese or 
Japanese silk to the* home-made product. Efforts arc being made, 
especially in West Bengal, to improve the quality of the Indian 
silk. The Agricultural Department in this province runs two 
sc‘ricultural schools. Attempts arc also being made in Assam and 
the Indian States of Kashmir and Mysore to encourage sericulture. 
The Government of India established the Imperial Serfcultural 
Committee in 1935 and grants amounting to Rs. 93,000 were 
allotted to various provinces to enable them to set up schemes 
for the benefit of sericulture in Bengal, Assam, Madras, Biliar and 
<3rissa and Burma. The schemes w*erc designed to increase pro¬ 
duction of disease-free secdsS and to help the investigations 
regarding silk-wwm disease. Imp)rts of artificial silk yarn rose 
frtim 225,0(K) lbs. to 7,700,000 lbs. between 1922-23 and 1928-29. 
Imports of artificial silk amounted to Rs. 487 lakhs in 1937-38. 
Although Japan dominated in India’s imports of silk, she was 
nearly outstripped by Italy before World War II. The reduced 
prices and improved cjuality have contributed to tlte increasing 
popularity of rayon products. The indigenous silk-weaving indus¬ 
try has been steadily losing ground to manufactures from abroad 
lor lack of efficient organisation, inadequate resources of the 
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weaver and antiquated methods of production. Tlte 
«|i^nufacture of fedk goods as a cottage industry enjoys ewtain 
^^{j^CuUar advantages in India. Any large-scale production with 
> tSnodern mechanical appliances is relamcly more diflBcuIt to jptro- 
dnee in this industry than in the case of cotton manufactures and 
has hardly yet been tried in tliis country. Besides, silk manu- 
^ factures, l^ing luxury goods in India, o0er scope for diversity in 
wwkmanship. Ihc indigenous industry is sheltered in a large 
measure by the import duty on manufactured goods, which is 
double that of the raw material. The donicsiic industry is likely 
to flourish as a cottage industry in India, because Indian con- 
sumcis are again preferring indigenous products to foreign 
merchandise. 

The Indian I’ariff (Textile Production) Acr of 1934 also ga\e 
protection to the Indian sericuluiral industry according to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board. It levied protective duties 
on raw silk, silk yarn, piece-goods and mixtures as well as on 
fabrics of artificial silk and mixtures. The tluty on artificial silk 
yarn was also raised to 25 {xn* cent ad valorem with an alrernati\e 
inlnlmutn specific duty of 3 annas per lb. The protective duties 
on silk and silk manufactures w'cre extended for a further }Krriod 
of twx) years in 1940. 

The consumption of silk in India was estimated at about 
10| million pounds in 1938; 1,500,000 lbs. vSilk w*erc prcxluced in 
India; 2,250,000 lbs. raw^ silk imported from abroad; 6,500,000 lbs. 
ijilk imported as manufactured fabric. 

It may be observed that there are various other important 
cottage industries, e.g., furniture, embroidery, jewellery, cutlery, 
metal, soap-making, match-making, pottery, cap-making, doll¬ 
making, ink, bread and pastry-making, etc. 

Silk Industry in West Bengal Every effort is being made 
by the West Bengal Government to revive the silk industry, once 
the glory o£ Bengal. While steps arc being taken to organize 
reavers of silkworms into efficient working groups for the produc¬ 
tion of the right type of cocoons, which form the foundation of 
the industry, reeJers are also being encouraged on <:ox>perat}ve 
lines by the provision of finance and offer of various inducements 
in the shape of wages and rewards. Organizations are also being 
set up for the disposal of silk yarn. 
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t'o cjiaure tlie ma^im^wi fitiaiici«fi return a organic 

^atioii has been set up and utilisation of silk waste is being looked 
after. Marketing arrangements are being made for the diijposal 
of finished fabrics. 

There are about S,700 silk weavers who have specialized in 
manufacturing typical varieties of fabrics in different distrim* 
Sonamukhi in Baiikura and Islampur in MOrshidabad excel in " 
making shirtings of various designs, whereas Vishnupur in 
Bankura, Mirzapur in Murshidabad, Anandapur and Keshiary in 
Midnapore, Dainhat in Burdwan, and Malda speeialze in dhoties 
and saris. There are areas in Midnapore and Nadia where 
weavers use natural and art silk for designed borders of cotton 
dhoties and saris. ^ ^ 

Weavers buy hoth foreign and Itidian raw silk, the former 
from local itnportcrs and the indigenotis variety from centres of 
productit)n in Malda and Murshidabad. The sources of foreign 
silk are Italy, Shanghai, Hongkong and Japan. Silk yam from 
H.S.A. and Japan, spun silk from UJv., and U,S.A., and gold thread 
fiom BenarCvS, Surat and France are also used. If imported silk 
IS cheaper tlian indigenous, weavers in some places use imported 
gocnls exclusively. Usually, however, the warp is prepared from 
imported silk, while the wefr is made from indigenous material. 

Weavers generally sell their goods to load mahajans, who, 
in mrn, bcIl them to Calcutta, Delhi, IVfadras and other markets. 
They arc seldom exported. Bengal silk is superior to foreign silk 
as far as glaze and durability are concerned, but inferior in other 
ways. 

The market for silk has shrunk considerably since the partition 
of the country. West Punjab, Sind and East Bengal which pro- 
vkied a steady demand have been practically closed. 

BengaFs silk industry is of historic importance and the 
establishment of a silk reeling factory at Cossimbazar in the 
middle of the 18th century by the East India Company was an 
ini|X)rtant development. Lack of uniformity in the locally manu« 
factored reek'd silk was removed witii the help of an expert. 
Wilding, who was brought to the Cossimbazar factory by the 
Company. 

To improve the yield and quality of cocoons, worms were 
imported from China in 1771, but with little result. Between 1770^ 
1775, improved reeling was introduced'--an adaptation of French 
17 
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iiiil4 Italian methods on locally made wooden machines, This was 
toprovement on«he older practice and, though not as efficient m 
4ie«ired, it brought about substnndal improvement in quality. 
After 1775, the Company began to trade in raw silk reeled in their 
factories from cocoons purchased from local rearers. 

During the period 1776-1785. the import of Bengal silk into 
England averaged 560.285 lbs. per year. The Company's silk con¬ 
tinued to grow in popularity and in 1805 exports to England 
totalled 835.904 Ihs in 1832, lire Company ceased to import directly 
And, as a result, there was a steady decline in BengaFs silk export. 
A minor rc^i\al occurred in 1845-46, when an epidemic among 
worms broke out in Europe. 

The demand for Bengals silk, however, began to decline 
again from 1873 as it failed to compete in quality with raw silk 
from Japan, With the fall in demand, there was a fall in price 
too. Thv rent for mulberry lands, however, remained the same— 
Rs. 50 per acre—and cora]>ctmg crops, especially jute, showed a 
spurt in prices. Cultivators, therefore, begaji gradually to turn 
from mulberry to other crops. 

The State in Relation to Cottage Industries -^Thc ignor¬ 
ance of artisans is a great handicap to the development of cottage 
industries in India. It is therefore essential to provide manual 
training and education in industrial crafts. The Department of 
Industries, Bombay, maintains six weaving schools for training 
hand-loom w'cavers, llic lndu^triaI Commission recommended 
tltat demonstration hancMoom factories assisted by the Govern¬ 
ment sliould be started for the training of the intelligent section 
of weavers and a commercial section .should be attached to the 
wpving schools in order to enable enterprising artisans to start 
small hand-]o<>m factories on their own account. The jails and 
reformatory schools reach various industrial crafts, e.g., carpentry, 
cane and bamboo work, etc., to enable the prisoners to set up as 
craftsmen after they arc discharged. The supply of raw materials 
of quality to cottage industries should be arranged. Attention 
should also be paid towards improving die technique of cottage 
industry through modern implements and tools. Demonstrators 
have been appointed in Bihar and Orissa to conduct peripatetic 
demonstration of improved appliances. The Cottage Industries 
Institute carries out experiments in various sections, arranges for 
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iJatc supply of J<K)m8, dyes^ accesj^rk®, etc., and introduces new 
clothe and new patterns among weavers* Similar services fur the 
silk industry are rendared by die Bhagalpur Silk Institute akd the 
experiment^ blanket factory at Gaya is endeavouiing to improve 
tile indigenous blanket industry. The Department of Industries 
in Central Provinces is attempting to introduce improved slays 
among weavers. 

As lack of finance is a great drawback of Indian cottage 
industries, the Industrial Commission suggested that small loans 
should be given by the Director of Industries, or that tools and 
plants should be supplied on the hire-purchase system so that 
tlicy become eventually the property of the artisans. The problem 
of finance is likely to be effectively handled by co-operative credit. 
The principle of co-operative is aimed at helping the small artisans 
by providing loans at a reasonable rate of interest and affording 
fcuilities in the purchase of raw materials, tools and implements 
and in the sale of finished products. Artisans suffer from Wck 
of a marketing organisation. They cannot advertise their goods 
and fail to secure fair prices. The Arts and Crafts Emporium at 
Lucknow, Lahore and Madras are designed to remote this handi* 
cap to a certain extent It may be observed that great attention 
is usually paid in foreign countries to this aspect of marketing. 
The toy industry of Germany and the cottage industries of Japan 
bcMiefit substantially from the business organisation, which takes 
over die produce of die industries and disposes of it within the 
country and abroad. The Sw^adeshi Stores in Bombay provides a 
good illustration of an active and successful agency for internal 
distribution of indigenous products. The Department of Indufr* 
tries, Bombay, has also opened a Sales Depot in Bombay for 
popularising the products of cottage industries. The problem of 
the marketing of hand-loom products was considered at the sixth 
Industries Conference in 1934 and various co-operative schemes 
have since been adopted by the Provincial Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, Central Provinces and Berar, Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa. Eight Co-operative Industrial District Associations have 
been formed in Bombay at important centres. Each Association 
is to own a shop of its own, which will accept on consignment 
account against partial advances, and sell on a commission basis 
products of hand-loom weavers. A marketing officer and a textile 
designer have also been appointed. The Industrial Museum 
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by tbc Industries Departtnent of West Bengal Gov- 
intent is liely ta.ibe helpful in this regard. Although the 
ttelipohsibility of cottage industries vests in provincial governments, 
1% is gratifying to observe that the Centre is now taking an active 
interest in speeding up the growth of cottage industries. The 
" Central Cottage Industries Emporium established at Delhi by the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply will be of great assistance in the 
marketing of products of cottage industries. 

A country-wide propaganda is necessary to popularise pro¬ 
ducts of cottage industries in India. The sixth Intcr^Provincial 
Industries Conference held in July, 1934 discussetl various schemes- 
submitted by Provincial Governments for the promotion of the 
hand*lon?n industry. The Government of India announced at the 
conference that it had decided to spend about Rs. 5 lakhvS every 
year for fne years for the development of the hand-loom industry- 
T|ic \:inous schemes of the Provincial Governments include the 
miining of weavers in improved technique of production, the 
establishment of sale depots and weavers’ co-operative societies 
for the marketing of hand-loom products and the introduction of 
new patterns and designs. The seventh Industries Conference 
also favoured the holding of exhibitions of hand-loom machineries 
and fabrics. 

Cottage industries received fresh stimulus from the inception 
of provincial Ckjngress Ministries in 1937. The All-India Village 
Industries Association, established in 193vS under the auspices of 
the Indian National Congress, has been actively trying to revive 
cottage industries in villages. The set up of the National Planning 
Committee in 1939 by the Working Committee of the Congress 
has also emphasised the importance of cottage industries in India’s 
economy 

The Government of India constituted the All-India Cottage 
Industries Board in 1948 and at first meeting, the Board decided 
to help the growth of cottage industries not only regarding internal 
consumption of their products but also through exports and 
recommended that each Trade Commissioner’s office should have a 
showroom for cottage industry products. 

The Board decided that the Provincial and State Govern¬ 
ments would primarily be responsible for development and expan- 
Ifcn of cottage and small-scale industries, while the Central 
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Cavttument actitijg under the advice of the Board, Would give 
them all as$iatauce hy way of co-ordiuatiou and technical advice. 

The Board recommended early establishment of a central 
training institute to undertake primary training of instructors in 
cottage industries, advanced training in the technique and organi¬ 
zation of such industries, refresher courses for master craftsmen 
and exploration and utilization of raw material resources, develc^ 
ment of small machine tools and accessories for cottage industries 
and adoption of small machinery imported froth abroad for these 
industries. 

It was decided that all Provinces and States should undertake 
a thorough simultaneous survey of cottage industries on uniform 
lines indicated by the Board and the results be collected on an 
all-India basis by the Director-Ccncral of Industries and Supplies* 

The Board recommended that every Province and State 
should establish a Cottage Industries Board to co-ordinate all 
activities relating to cottage and small-scale industries in its area 
and that All-India Board maintain close contact with the provin¬ 
cial boartls* 

Another resolution emphasized the importance of providing 
adequate credit facilities to persons engaged in cottage industries. 

Ihe Board emphasized the importance of standardization 
and quality control at the production stage and recommended 
establishment of an export screening committee to select samples 
of products to be sent abroad. While lire Government will thus 
stimulate exports through their Trade Commissioners, there will 
be no interference with normal export trade 

The Board stressed the imparlance of integration of large- 
scale and cottage industries and decided that two possible ways of 
such integration, namely reser%^ation of certain fields of produc¬ 
tion for cottage industries and manufacture of components by 
cottage industries for large-scale industries and vice versa, should 
be examined by the expert Development Committees already 
functioning under the Director-General of Industries and Supplies; 
these committees should be expanded to indude persons con^ 
nected with allied cottage industries. 

In view of the most urgent need of rehabilitation of refugees 
and of the fact tiiat organization of cottage and small-scale indus¬ 
tries is one of the most important means of rehabilitating them, 
the Board recommended that Provincial and State Governments 
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urgent steps to establish refugees in such industries and 
pi'hvide equipment, raw materials, technical guidance and training 
i^rses. Wherever necessary, assistance to refugees should be 
^ven, as far as possible, through co-operative societies or organized' 
groups of refugees. 

The Board constituted a committee to examine the progress 
made in Provinces and States in co-operative organization of 
cottage industries and to suggest ways by which the co-opera the 
organization could be accelerated and made more effective. 

A Standing Committee for the hand-loom industry was 
formed to replace the All-India Handloom Board. The Standing 
Committee will consist of certain membens of the Cottage Indus¬ 
tries Board, official representatives of all Provinces and certain 
States, weavers* representatives from all Provinces and certain 
States, a spinners’ representative, a representative of the textile 
mill industry, a representative of the handloom printing industry, 
and representatives of the Government of India. It was also 
decided to establish standing committees to deal with cottage 
industt'ies in leather and metal-working. 

Pakistan Pakistan is deficient in industrial de\e1opment 
and has no jute manufacture, ship building, iron and steel worlds, 
copper smelting, lead melting, mica melting, dyeing and bleach¬ 
ing, paper and paper pulp, soap and metal stamping industries. 
Lack of diversity is an outstanding feature ol Pakistani industries 
and the average size of an industrial unit is comparatively small. 
The following tables are interesting. 

TABLE 1 

Persons Emploved in M^in iNorsTRiEs (in 000) 



Indian Union 

Pakistan 

Textiles 

UM 

32 

Engineering 

3,75 

46 

Minerals and Metals 

90 

8 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

3,19 

24 

Chemicals 

92 

4 

Paper and Printing 

61 

4 

Wood, Glass and Stone 

1,09 

8 

Hides and Skins 

30 

3 

Gins and Presses . 

1,34 

47 

Miscellaneous 

1,87 

21 
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There are about 1,213 industrial establishments in Pa^stan 
employing nearly 2,50,000 workers, compared with 10^81 and 
25,80,000 respectively in the Indian Union. 


TABLE II 


No, OF iNousmaes m 


Persons employed 

1 Indian Union 

Pakistan 


i. 


Over one lakJi . , j 

! 

1 5 


50,000 to one lakh . . i 

4 


10,000 to 50,000 

24 

*5 

5,000 to 10,000 . . I 


4 

1,000 to 5,000 

1 23 

19 

500 to 1,000 

1 8 

11 

Below 500 . . . 

7 

19 


Wc have already pointed out that Pakistani cotton mills pro¬ 
duce about 103 million yards of cloth per annum and the total 
handloom production is estimated at about 152 million yards, out 
of whidi West Punjab accounts for about 46 jpaillion yards and 
luist Bengal 100 million yards. 

The jute pressing industry has been fast developing in East 
Bengal since the division of the country. 

There are eight sugar factories including gur refineries with 
daily crushing capacity of about 3,725 tons. There are three 
working .sugar mills, producing an annual output of about 
16,750 tons. 

Pakistan has four cement factories, producing about 249,041 
tons a year. 

Although there is no woollen mill in Pakistan, she produces 
about 3,605,000 lbs. of blankets and 440,0(X> lbs. of carpets on a 
cottage industr)’^ basis, 

lliere are about seven match factories in Pakistan, producing 
nearly 6 million grosses and there is a dearth of suitable wood 
for march sticks and boxes in Pakistan. 

Pakistan possesses about seven glass factories, producing about 
7.000 tons per year. 

There are three breweries and distilleries in Pakistan aud she 
also produces about 31,500 tons of soap a year. 
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Pakistan lias three factories for mamifacturing heavy chcmi* 
tals and the total annual production is estimated at a little over 
10,160 tons* 

Stn^gieal Instruments Indnsliy The surgical instruments 
manufactured at Siaikot in West Punjab have been extolled for 
exquisitencss of design, fineness of material and soundness of con¬ 
struction. Experienced workmen are employed in tlie factories 
and insti'uincnts are manufactured under expert supervision in 
order to maintain a world wide reputation and a high standard 
of traditional excellence in workmanship. These instruments are 
in no way inferior to those manufactured either in Europe or in 
America. 

Sialkoi has been the home of the surgical instruments industry 
in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent during the last 50 years. The 
first factory, erected in the last quarter of the 19th century, 
supplied instruments of day-to-day use to the hospitals in India 
and later started the manufacture of hospital c‘<|uipmcnt and 
appliance^^. 

At present there are about 15 firms in Pakistan engaged m 
die large-scale manufacture of surgical instruments, in addition 
to others which arc run on a small scale. While the leading firms 
dealing in the manufacture and export of goods are located at 
Sialkot, there arc two other firms, one at Lahore and the other at 
Multan. 

The value of the annual output of .surgical iusinunents 
at Sialkot during the pre-war period was estimated at about 
Rs. 4,00,000 and during the war years it exceeded Rs. 35,00,000. 
Pakistan’s main customers are the Indian Union, Middle Eastern 
countries, East Africa and Burma. 

The name Sialkot has been synonymous with sports goods, 
Sialkot sports goods are exported from the port of Karachi 
Pakistan possesses advantages in the manufacture of sports goods 
from the point of view of skilled labour and essential raw materials. 
A special kind of wood and superior tanned leather which are the 
two essential raw materials required for the manufacture of sports 
goods, are available in abundance in Pakistan. 

Sulpiilirte Acid Plant :—Three sulphuric acid plants, two of 
|0-ton capacity and one of 20-ton, will soon be operating in 
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Wcsstem Pakistan. They will be located at Karachi, Lyallpiir and 
Eawalpmdi (West Punjab)* 

Fertiliser Factory -Another proposal whiqh is receiving dae 
immediate attention of the Government is the estabiishmetii of an 
ammonium sulphate (fertilizer) factory of 5,000 tons capacity per 
year* 

There is a soda ash plant at Khewra (^^est Punjab) with a 
capacity of 20 tons of light soda ash per day* The soda ash in 
excess of the requirements of Pakistan is exported to India* The 
question of making heavy or dense soda ash is now receiving the 
attention of the firm. 

Pharmaceutical Industry t —Pakistan is rich in some of the 
herbs required by the pharmaceutical industry. It has also 
substantial quantities of alcohol from molasses for conversion into 
dnetures like iodine, etc. 

The Government of Pakistan have established a Bureau of 
Laboratories to manufacture vaccine, sera, etc. TTiey are also 
encouraging private enterprise to establish pharmaceutical work$ 
on up-to-date lines. 

Ephedrine is now made from ephedra which is found in 
Baluchistan. Two units for the manufacture of santonin from 
Artemisia of the Kurram Valley (Noith-West Frontier Province) 
are on the immediate programme of two entrepreneurs. 

The Woollen Industry: —Pakistan produces 26*5 million 
pounds of wool a year and imports through its land frontiers 
another 8 million pounds. 

Baluchistan alone exports about 1,800 tons of wool worth 
Rs. 30,00,000 (about £225.000) every year. 

Pakistan wwl is used in the manufacture ot tweeds, rugs, 
carpets and blankets. Two million pounds of wool are required 
for use by the local cottage industry for the manufacture of rough 
blankets and carpets. Hie Government have decided to assist in the 
establishment of five yarn spmneries for spinning yarn with a 
total spindleage of 25,000 spindles. Two of these spinneries will 
be in West Punjab and one each in North-West PVontier Pmvince, 
Baluchistan and Sind. These spinneries will produce 4*5 million 
pounds of yam annually. The Government also propose to assist in 
the opening of finishing centres in all these regions, each centre 
comprising two sets of raising and finishing macldnes. 
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'I Permisslion has hctn ghm to two parties to set up woolleut 
imA worsted mills, one at Karachi and the oilier in West Puiljah. 

^ Th© fri ftf ff Indittstry -There are three factories in Western 
Pakistan and two in Kastern Pakistan, which are producing Con* 
tamers, Pressed and Blown Tablewares, 

A few small units arc lieing created in West as well as 
East Pakistan to produce bangles and hand ojierated hollow-wares. 
The most significant development, however, is the installation of 
a 20-ton a day fully automatic plant to produce hollow-wares at 
Earachi. 

The Footwear Industry The annual footwear require¬ 
ments of Pakistan are estimated at about 28 5 million pairs. Its 
annual pioduction is estimated at about 10 75 million pairs of 
leather footwear and 2'5 million of canvas and rubber footwear. 
The deficiency is made up by imports. 

There are five large-scale footwear and leather goods manir 
facturers in Pakistan. The targets fixed for West Pakistan are 
iO mechanised footwear factories and five for East Pakistan, each 
factory prc>ducing more than 1,0()0 pairs a day. 

The need for machinery and technical experts is even greater 
in the footwear tlian in the tanning industry. It is considered 
that there is likely to be no difficulty in imfxirting complete sets 
of machinery 

Pakl^fdn is one of the largest pioduicis and exporters of raw 
hides and skins of superior quality and assortment, the estimated 
annual production being 811,0(K) buffalo hides, 4,473,{)(X) co>v hides, 
5,350,000 goatskins and 2,075,(KK) sheepskins. The bulk of these 
hides and skins has to be ex}x)rted to India, die U.K., the U.S.A. 
and odier countiHics in a raw state. 

Indigenous tanning may be further developed in West Punjab 
and Sind where climatic conditions are favourable and labour 
plentiful. Though Eastern Pakistan is rich in raw hides and skins^ 
which are light in weight and superior in quality and assortment 
it possesses practically no tanning industry. 

Indostria! Factory Estates: —It may be obseru^d that ip 
order to facilitate and encourage industrial development, the Sind 
Government have undertaken the consmiciion of three Industrial 
feictory Estates situated at Karachi, Hyderabad (Sind) and Sukkur, 
These Trading Estates aim at providing the services necessary to 
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enable manufacturers to estaWish their factories with the minihtum 
trouble and delay. 

ITte facilities offered by the Sind Government to industriaHsts 
by establishing their factories on one of the three Industrial Estates 
arc in many ways similar to those provided by similar organisations 
in the United Kingdom, excepting tliat the Estate Administration 
does not undertake to erect factories on rent, although, if desired, 
consiruction Hill be undertaken on behalf of tenants on payment, 

Eacli Estate is planned in accordance with recent develop* 
nieuts together with extensive experience gained in factory con* 
strucuon in the East and ensures tenants of a first class industrial 
«ite. 

Ihe development, construction and management of these 
Industrial Estates is conducted by a Public Company, known as 
Sind Industrial Trading Estates Limited, having its Head Office 
jii Karachi. Tin* Company is financed and owned entirely by the 
Govenimcnr of Sind. The Board of Directors comprises four 
officials of die Sind Covernment and three prominent non-ofikials. 
Tlie terms of reference of the Company, laid down in the Articles 
ot Association, require 4 per cent per annum to be paid on 
Government funds, advanced for Estate development, and, after the 
a<lministration expenses have been paid, any surplus funds are 
Ktuniable to the tenants by way of reduction in rent, etc., or 
*Klclitioual facilities, as the Company is not authorised to declare 
a dividend. 

In planning these three Industrial Estates, careful attention 
has been paid to tlic reejuirements of those industries which are 
liki lv to develop in Western Pakistan and more particularly in the 
Province ol Sind, having due regard to raw materials locally avaib 
able and other economic factors. Thus the Karachi Estate is 
primarily intended to accommodate those industries whose raw 
materials will for the most part amve by sea, as well as those 
factories requiring a high percentage of skilled labour ; engineering 
works and trades connected with shipping and port Irave also been 
eaicrcd for. It is interesting to note that the Trading Estate is 
connected to the Docks within a short distance by a direct railway 
line. 

Industries now being established at Karachi include tea 
packing and blending, cigarette manufacture, plastics, clocks and 
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watches, todwatc, boots, shoes and leather work, printing, 
electrical machinery, hosiery, manufacture of yarn and thread. 

At Hyderabad (Sind) tiie Estate is primarily intended to cater 
for those industries relying on tlxc surrounding district for its raw 
materials. Thus cotton textile mills arc especially provided for 
a® tilt best cotton in Sind is obtained locally. 

This Estate provides special facilities for the tanning of hides 
•and skins which are obtained m large quantities* A large oil-seed 
industry is also developing and factories are being installed for 
tlxc crushing, refining and the manufacture of vegetable cooking 
fats and animal foodstufts. The Estate Administration also anti¬ 
cipates a large potential seasonal industry in the manufacture of 
fruit cordials, janicj, preserves and canning of the famous Sind 
Crape-fruit. An outstanding feature of this Industrial Estate is 
that it is at a centre of a well-developed provindal communication 
system and is an ideal distributing point for local consumer goods. 

Tilxc Sukkur Estate is also intended to provide facilities for 
factories utilising local raw materials. As in the case of Hyderabad, 
great care has been taken in locating this industrial area at the 
centre of local communications, so that the abundant agricultural 
products of the Barrage Zone can be readily brought in to the 
factories. The main industries to be catered for here arc woollen 
mills, (jil-secd industries and hides and skins. 


Tile Cottage Industry In Pakistan where 90 per cent of 
the people are dependent on agriculture and live in villages, 
cottage industries have a vspecial significance and play a vital role 
in the national economy of the State. A Pakistani village is more 
or less self-sufficient. It has its own set of artisans who provide 
most of the rural needs and requirements. Trades usually run in 
tamihes as in medieval Europe. 

Coiiap bdustry in Paki.ian i« financed in three ways, ye., 
hy profe^nnal financier*, ,hn p„,ch.„ „„„ial. and .apply 

r good, are collected id 

'"“a "onofactared good. 

Jindtri ^ ”’l>ole«le and retail ..ore.. There ate middlemen 
i d Pooohaaing material.. They 

retader.. Then there arc arn.an. .ho purcham their o»n material. 
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with their own capital or with borrowed capital and sell dhect to 
consumers* 

The main products of cottage industry run on a large soale 
are footwea^ leather goods, sports goods, leather curios, glue, etc* 
The Pakistati Government have come to an agreement with 
Technical Services Association (Pakistan) to develop these Indus* 
tries on modern lines and market these products in die U»K., tlxe 
Commonwealth and U.S.A. 

Fur trade, an important cotuge industry of Pakistan is also 
being run on an organized scale* “Persian Lamb*’ is now finding 
a good market overseas* Other items under this category are 
known as “Guldar", “Nazakcha*', “Wild Cats”, “Thra”, “Stone 
Martin”, “Vain Martin”, “I.eopard Skins'*, “Fox Skins” and 
“Scjuirtel Skins”. All these furs arc available in West Punjab* 

Hand spinning and weaving, as a cottage industry, is carried 
on throughout Pakistan especially by women as jiart-time occupa¬ 
tion* In East Bengal women earn their living from it by making 
it a full-time job. Dacca and Chittagong in Eastern Pakistan are 
the chief centres. The Dacca Muslins were world famous at one 
time and were well-known throughout Europe as “Gangetica”. 
Handloom weaving still holds an important place in the province. 
The three types of shuttles used are the throw shuttle loom, the 
fly shuttle loom, and the semi-automatic loom* The best variety 
of Muhlins made out of mill yarn arc called “Jamdanis”. There is 
a Government Handloom Institute where weaving is taught to 
students on scientific lines. Cotton fabrics are wo\en by hand as 
a cottage industry in most parts of the province, and the clotli is 
consumed locally. The present Government has given a fillip to 
handloom production by forming a spinners’ association and 
encouraging home-spim cloth in every possible way. Beautiful 
longcloth called “Khes” is made in Dera Ismail Khan, Kohat 
and Peshawar. Spinning and weaving arc also carried sn exten¬ 
sively in West Punjab. 

In East Bengal where jute is plentiful, jute spinning and 
weaving is a valuable cottage industry. The bulk of jute goes, 
of course, to the mills, but the rest is turned into doth on a 
cottage basis. Some families have been engaged in this industry 
for generations. They either buy their raw material in the market 
or grow it themselves. A spindle is used for ttiming the jute 
fibre into yarn This is generally done by women, A primitive 
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\ i«(|&oiii ii used fw making gunny doth. A rough twine is used for 
making gunny bags and quilts. Sails are made of finer thread. 
Of late Government have tried to popularize improved appliances 
among juue workers. Demonstration parties arc sent regularly to 
train workers in improved methods of weaving. 

The silk industry in East Bengal is also of considerable 
importance. Caps, turbans and curtains are embroidered in silk. 
Women of the upper classes also do embroidery. Silk thread is 
used even on canon material. On the cloth the outlines of 
‘designs arc block printed. In West Punjab \vc find '‘Phulkari” 
work which is embroidery done with silk thread in multifarious 
colours on thick totton materia) In Sind the same style of 
embroidery is practised and is known as “Alakrani" embroidery. 
•Silk spinning and wearing are fairly important industries at Kohat 
and Peshawar, where silk turbans are woven. 

Copper-ware is one of the specialities of Peshawar. It is 
mostly hammered vu)rk, the patterns being engraved and often 
loaded with lac. 

Metal work is rhjnc throughout Pakistan and consists of work 
in brass, bell-metal, coppu*, iron, gold and siher. in some eases 
it is a medium scale industry with paid laboui. Machine-rolled 
metal sheets arc used by way of raw material. Gold and silver 
arc worked from bais. Rest of the work is done by hand, llic 
ronclency lo employ machinery for this pin pose ts on the increase. 
Products consist of household article.s. e.g., jtans. pots, tumblers, 
vessels etc. 


Wood-work of Pakistan ranges fiom simple plioto frame to 
up-to-date furniture Occasionally one .sees exquisite cartinK.s on 
furmnire, windows, screens and doorvays. The standard of 
carpratry is high. IX-.sjgniiig, however, needs improvement 

Tanning and leather goods form an important item of the 
cottage industry. Along with rough and partial tanning there is 
high class tanning and chrome ieadicr manufacture. The Pro- 

whicht, Industries have leather goods sections 

anrlri'! rT' manufacture 

and ^signing. Gluc-makmg is a side industry of tanneries. 

•ne village potter is a familiar figure tliroughout Pakistan. 

in a Mn wP sand- They are baked 

in a k in which bums any available cheap fuel. The primitive 
potters’ wheel is still being used primitive 
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Paper making is a supplementary occupation, Sorpo of those 
engage^ in agriculture during the summer and the rainy season 
get busy with paper making in the winter. Raw materials u$td are 
waste paper cuttings from book binders^ as well as rags, old gunny 
elotb, fibres and old fishing nets. The three popular varieties of 
paper arc document, kite and blotting paper^ This industry is on 
a small scale. 

Bangles, combs, necklaces, caskets, buttons, paper-weights are 
made of ivory in East Bengal. Ivory work is also done at Lahore 
by means of simple tools. 

The conch-shcll work is done at Dacca. Buttons, bracelets, 
bangles, chains, rings and small images are made out of conch- 
shell* 

The Nonh-West Frontier Province has a peculiar an craft 
known, as the Afridi Wax Work. Designs are worked on cloth 
by means of a kind of wax known as ‘'Roghan’'. Tlie most popular 
and traditional designs arc flower-baskets, dragons, peacocks, and 
the Persian 1 ree of I afe. 

Industrial Co-operatives in the form of Primai 7 Societies and 
Unions have gi^cn an impetus to cottage industries. The Unions 
•extend technical advice and marketing facilities to the primaries 
and also provide them with necessary raw materials. The Unions 
which are only of limited liability arc situated at the important 
weaving centres. They encourage collective production and disposal 
of goods. The Unions finance the affiliated primary societicvS and 
organise co-operative .societies among weavers. 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 

The NBgratory Character of liulastrial Labour t-^India 
has not yet developed an Industrial Proletariat in the Western 
sense because in the West industrial workers arc completely 
divorced from land and constitute a class by themselves. They 
are normally born and brought up in cities and this accounts for 
their comparative superior efficiency as compred with Indian 
confreres. The majority of Indian industrial workers is recruited 
from villages and they do not usually sever their connection with 
villages. India’s industrial workers are largely recruited from 
agriculture or village crafts. These workers engage themselves in 
factories with a view to shift hack to villages again at the earliest 
opportunity. They arc essentially brought up in rural atmosphere 
and do not find factory environment congenial. Even after migrat¬ 
ing from villages, they maintain dose contacts with villages, where 
they normally have their own houses. They very often leave 
behind in villages tlieir family and relations, with whom they 
maintain dose touches. They go bark to villages during holidays. 
Most of them have only indirect interest in agriculture in so far 
as they may be members of a joint-family owning land in villages. 

As these workers come from villages, they usually lose their 
h^lth m slum surroundings of city life and they try to return m 
village life, to which they are adopted. Indian workers in con¬ 
sequence generally view their industrial occupations as a .stop gap. 
and do not develop any permanent interest in their work This 
IS one of the major causes of inefficiency of Indian labour. It very 
often happens that a worker afmr learning his trade goes back to 
Ae vdlagcs for good and every effort spent on training is lost 
ms migratory character of a worker also accounts for large 
absenteeism A worker returns to his village leaving a factory 
and, when he returns he finds it difficult to get the same iob and 
” ■j™’ » foU.»i.g uncmployn,™, ' 

n.e .mage ho.e. 





unemjjloyiticiit aiad sictoe^* JiJist as wwns help in redticing the 
pressure on land by absorbing agriculturists in employtn!m% 
villages equaUy are helpful whenever there is mdustrial dep(i^e$s$un. 
The fact that workers usually bail from villages means thiu: 
workers are recruited in a healthy condition aiid villages alwa^ 
provide workers with opportunities of leisure and recuperation of 
health. The Labour Ccunmission therefore empharised to 
maintain this rural contact, which should be encouraged and 
regularised. 

The question naturally arises that if this migratory character 
of Indian labour is continued, how will it be possible to build up 
a permanent and efficient labour force. The answer to this wffl 
be dear if we analyse the causes of migration from villages. The 
landless agricultural labourers are hit hard by agricultural distress 
and they migrate to towns in search of work to earn their lively 
hood. In some areas the pressure on land is so great that agri¬ 
cultural holdings become uneconomic and compel the agriculturists 
to go to towns to make a living. Cases are frequent where members 
of a joint-family migrate to towns, leaving other members on land« 
There are village menials, who often shift to towns to better their 
prospects. It is therefore dear that village folk go to industrial 
occupations by sheer force of economic circumstances. They do 
nor take to industrial life, because they arc neither attracted by 
the emoluments of an industrial occupation nor do they want to 
pursue an ambitious career. The Lalx)ur Commission very aptly 
remarked that the driving force in migration comes almost cntiiely 
from one end of the channel, that is, the village end. The indus¬ 
trial worker is not prompted by the lure of dry life or by any 
great ambition. The city, as such,/ojffcrs no attraction for him 
and, when he leaves the village, he has seldom an ambition beyoiwl 
that of securing the necessities of life. Few industrial worker® 
Would remain in industry if they could secure sufficient food and 
clothing in the village. 

The remedy therefore lies in rendering industrial occupations 
sufficiently attractive by better housing, sanitation and welfare 
measures of various kinds. This will help to establish a permanent' 
and contented labour force. 

tile Leek of bidmlrial Labow s~Although the posirima 
became a little easier from 1925 following improved housingr 

18 
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,„tei:er working conditions in factories and welfare measures, Indian 
industries have always felt the scarcity of labour. The supply of 
Inehnical and skilled personnel is particularly limited due to lack 
of facilities of technical training and general apathy of the 
educated community to manual work. 

The absence of a suitable labour recruiting organisation is 
also a contributor)' cause of shortage of workers. Formerly 
labourers for AvSsam tea gardens were recruited by contractors, 
going round the countryside. Most of the factories and mills in 
India liave as yet no method of recruiting labour directly. The 
lirorkers are usually recruited through the foreman or jobber. 
The jobber is even now an essential link between the workers and 
toployers. As he is the main source of employment, the prospcc* 
tive workers more often than not bribe him lor securing a job. 
Even women workers are oppressed by the overseers. Although 
the Bombay cotton mills have introduced the system of women 
ovenseers, they are as corrupt as men. A jobber usually exercises 
a great influence upon workers by lending them money and 
actively interfering in the daily lives of the labourers. 'Fire jobber 
controls appointrneiu, promotion and dismissal As the jobber 
takes bribe on e\ery new appointment, he is always interested in 
shifting workers from one factory to another. This jobber system 
Is a positive evil and should be eliminated by direct recruitments. 
The jobber should be precluded from ail influences in connection 
with imimotion, leave or dismissal. It is gratifying to observe that 
large industrial establishments are gradually dispensing with the 
jobber system by appointing their own Labour Welfare Oflicers, 
who are entrusted with the task of recruiting labour and looking 
after their welfare. The Employment Exchanges operated by tire 
^vemment throughout several parts of the country have also 
hel^d direct recruitment. The introduction of regular leave and 
holiday allowances under variou.s labour laws and Tribunals' 
awards has also eliminated to a considerable degree the influence 
pf jobbers and has been assisting to build up a contented working 


Systems of Wage Payments ••--^The systems of wage pay- 
Bombay m.lU, .ago, a„ paij „„„ , 







fifteenth nf the mnnth following the one for wkkh ^ages 
arc earned, so that a new recruit has to wait for six weeks brfore 
he can get his wages. This is a source of hardship and accounts 
for a large part of the indebtedness of the foctory population. In 
the Calcutta ju^ mills, weekly wages are paid and only a week's 
wages are held back. In x\hmedabad, wages arc paid weekly, or 
at intervals of fourteen to sixteen days. In order to bring about 
a uniformity in wage payment, the Payment of Wages Act was 
passed in April, 1936 and it provides that no wage period shall 
exceed one month, that all wages must be paid in coin and/or 
currency notes, and that the wages of any person employed upon 
or in any railway, factory or industrial establishment employing 
more than 1,000 persons shall be paid before the expiry of the 
*,ecenth day and in any other railway, factory or industrial 
establishment, shall be paid before the expiry of the tenth day, 
after the last day of the wage period in respect of wliich the wages 
arc payable. The Payment of Wages Act also aims to regularise 
and restrict deductions from wages Deductions from the wages 
of an employed person are restricted to fines; deductions for 
absence from duty ; deductions for damages to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to the employed person for custody, or for 
loss of money for w^hich he is required to account, where such 
damage or loss is directly attributable to his neglect or default; 
deductions for house-accommodation provided by the employer; 
deductions of subscriptions to, and for repayment of, advances 
from any provident fund, etc. Although fines have been severely 
restricted by this Act, the employers usually circumvent the Act 
by compelling workers to go on leave without pay and by intro¬ 
ducing differential rates of wages, etc. 

Inefficiency of Indian Labour t“~^-Although there is scope 
for increasing the efficiency of Indian labour, it is at present 
inefficient as compared with its Western confmre. The comparative 
inefficiency is due to certain basic as well as remediable causes. 
The climatic conditions in India are averse to a high degree of 
efficiency. Thus, for example, Lancashire workers have got an 
invigorating climate, while artificial humidification of Bomimy 
cotton mills is injurious to workers’ health and efficiency. The 
physique of an average Indian worker is below standard due to 
disea.ses and poor diet. There lies a great scope for improvement 
in thin direction by organising public health and hygiene, adopt- 
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good prmdples of sanitation and ventilation and establishing 
' k^tific Gaining systms. 

Absenteeism is an outstanding feature of Indian labour. Ir 
is generally found tlxat workers are not ambitious and they always 
absent themselves from work if they have just enough to make 
both ends meet In addition, it has been observed that absenteeism 
tends to increase during hot months, as labourers find it very 
drying to work during summer season. The Textile Tariff Board 
$nggested the formation of labour reserves, which would make a 
casual transfer unnecessary. Long hours of work before the 
passing of the Factory Act were also responsible for absenteeism 
and loitering. Although it is true that Indian workers arc not 


adaptable to sustained labour, long hours and uncongenial en¬ 
vironment usually accentuate habits of loitering. It has been 
found in practice that this defect has been largely corrected in 
Calcutta jute mills and engineering workshops W introducing 
shift systems of work. ^ 

Most of these defects arise from the trying conditions of 
work in mills and factories, and a good deal of improvement can 
be effected by paying attention to ventilauon, meals, bathing and 
latrine accommodation, etc. The artificial humidification intro¬ 
duced in Bombay mills has been found to be baneful from the 
standpoint of workers’ healdi and steps should be taken to 
improve^ die prevailing practice of artificial humidification. 

Bad housing arrangements, overcrowding in slums and terrible 
conditions of sanitation have rendered India’s industrial life look 
hke hell. Worker-s in consequence not only dqtest factory life, 
but at the earliest opportunity they leave factory for vUlage. This 
accounts argely for the instabihty of the Indian labour fmee and 
tos also been one of the major factors of industrial unrest and 
discontent. It has been rightly said tliat, “Good houses mean the 
1 ly of home life, happiness and health; bad houses spell 

Ss^^s^^mt’ and m the end demand 

^ 7 «» hide away the 

of infani' ' he veritable graves 


and industrial workers is very complex 

and depends for its solution on available space, finances manLe- 
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difficiiliies, thw ramt l?e ati ovetali impriSivemeiit ia idtestrial 
homing before India can aspire to build tip an industrial qtganisa^ 
tion on peaceful foundatiom 

It is true that certain employers are folly alive to this pressinjg^ 
probtem and have been trying to provide good housing accommo^ 
dation for their workers^ In most cases, hoivcver, the emfdoyers 
are handicapped by lack of adequate space. The Labour Com¬ 
mission therefore suggested that the land Acquisitipn Act should 
be amended to enable owners of industrial concern^ to acquire 
land for the erection of workers’ dwellings and accordingly# tlie 
Act was amended in 1933 on the initiative of the Government of 
India. Provincial Governments should undertake a mrvey of 
urban and industrial areas to ascertain the needs in regard to 
housing and arrange for mutual consultations for devising practi¬ 
cal plans of co-operation among all interested parties. It is 
desirable that the Government should lay down minimum 
standards regarding cubic space, ventilation, lighting, watersupply, 
drainage etc. Suitable town planning Acts should be enacted if 
necessary, and the provision of working-class housing should 
become a statutory obligation on every Improvement Trust. Co¬ 
operative building societies ought to be encouraged and munici¬ 
palities should revise, bring up to date and enforce rigorously 
by-laws dealing with health, housing and sanitation. 

Tlic problem of housing is so difficult that it should be 
tackled by employers in collaboration with the Government. It 
is therefore gratifying to observe that the Government of India 
has agreed to finance housing schemes of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the Government of Bombay is already doing commend¬ 
able work in this direction. 

It is therefore gratifying to observe that the Government: of 
India has formulated a new industrial housing scheme for the con¬ 
struction of 1 million houses for workers in the course of foe next 
10 years which is by far the biggest plan of construction ever 
undertaken in India# and is also one of the biggest of its kind 
in foe world, involving a capital expenditure of no less than 
Rs. 300 crores. 

Under foe finalized scheme, the I million houses would be dis¬ 
tributed as follows among the various industries: Factories 723,000; 
plantations a Ikde less than 200,000 j and dodcS etc 300,000 to 
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A begmtimg was t6 be made with housitig iot factories 
sibtd pla«tatioii kbdiir. 

The Govenment of India have already circulated the scheme 
industrial housing to the Provincial Governments. The Centre 
is anxious that the scheme should commence immediately, so 
that the target of *'l million houses in 10 years” may be achieved. 

Central and regional housing boards will be set up lo execute 
the scheme. 


Under the scheme, the capital required for industrial housing 
will be provided to the extent of two-thirds by the Central 
Government and onc-ihird either by the Provincial Government 
or the employer sponsored by the Provincial Government. The 
Centre will not grant any subvention to the Provinces for this 
purpose. The capital provided by die Central Government will 
be given free of interest but the Provincial Governments will be 
required to build up a sinking fund. 

The employer's contribution will be in the form of rent for 
the quarters occupied by workers at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent 
of the total capital cost The employees' contribution will be the 
rent at the rate of 20 per cent of his wage, subject to 2\ per cent 
of die capital costs. This rent will be in force for five years, after 
which it will be leconsidered. The Provincial Goicrnmcnt’s share 
of the financial burden will be the residual amount. 


The scheme has been so worked our that the only loss to 
the Provincial Government will be w^here there is a shortfall in 
the realization of rent. This difficulty is expected to arise only 
m Bombay and Calcutta, where the annual loss to Provincial 
Governments on each quarter is estimated at Rs. 19-8 in Bombay 
and Rs. 54-8 m Calcutta on the basis of the workers' contribuiio/ 

lid be reiser 

A separate scheme for building 50,000 houses for coalminers 
is^ready being worked in the coalfields. The railways have their 
own building programme. 

Wafires in India r—The question of wages has been a bone 

of contention and hanging fire in the inrlnt,..' i j i • 

' incenrioT> nf ‘ industrial world smee the 

SS centre L "I T ' «« indmtrml 

and contend that they are always paid less than their worth while 
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employ^ts argue that wages must be paid according to efficiency. 
Bereft o£ a}l controversies, it is a fundamental concept in pjlra^:dcal 
economics that wages are the result of production and must be 
determined by pr^uctivity. This is an inescapable condu^On 
and no employer will continue to run his show if he finds that hcv 
has 10 pay to workers more than what ho can ultimately receive 
from them in terms of concrete products. 

During recent years, there has been a complete change in 
India on the Wages Fmnt. Wages have risen steeply in this 
country since World War II and it is estimated that they now form 
about 22’64 per cent of total output. On the other hand, production* 
per worker has failed to respond proportionately and has actually 
dropped in several instances. Complaints are already being made 
that industries cannot afford to bear prevailing high rates of 
luuxonomic wages. High wages unaccompanied by corresponding' 
rises in efficiency are already being reflected in high prices of 
Indian commodities to the detrinumt (ff local consumers and loss 
of foreign markets. It is true that the efficiency of the Indian' 
workers can be partly stepped up by improved technique and^ 
Kitionalisation of production but the scope is rather limited in 
that way. It is now an oneious responsibility erf the working class 
to realise the dangers inheicnt in prevailing €tx>nomic conditions 
and they must rise to the occasion and justify high wages by 
increasing their efficiency in co-operation with the management. 

In spite of a steep rise in wage bills of industries, there is 
hardly any mcntionablc improvement in workers^ standard of 
living. This is clue firstly to the fact that a worker lives in a 
joint-family, which is often run by a single earning member, and 
in consecjucncc he spends die major part of his income on food* 
following high prices. It is estimated that food alone absorbs over 
50 per cent of a worker’s total expenditure. His shelter is poor, cloth-^ 
ing scanty and education almost nil. Secxindly, most of the workers 
sfxind invariably about 6 to 10 per cent of their incomes on drinks** 
it is gratifying to observe tliat tJiis e\il of drink is being effectively 
tackled by the introduction of prohibition, to which Congress is 
pledged. The workers in addition are invariably in debts and ar« 
compelled to pay regular interests to money lenders. It is 
estinuited that about 70 per cent of the workers normally 
incur debts. It has been rightly said that the worker would' 
benefit if his attractiveness as a field of investment wore reduced' 
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if it wcjfc UDEMsIiSi nupitkfitable fof the money-lender to advance 
^0mmnu, whidi nt beyond the capacity of the worker to repay. 
^Hhe Labour Commission proposed that the salary and wages of 
aS workmen receiving less than Rs. 300 per month should be 
I easempted from attachment, as also workers^ contributions to bona 
fide provident funds. The Government of India have accordingly 
amended the Civil Procedure Code with a view to exempting 
from attachment salaries below a specified limit. It is also 
jspggested that arrest and imprisonment should be abolished in 
die case of an ordinary industrial worker, unless he is proved to 
be able and yet unwilling to pay and that summary procedure 
should be instituted for the liquidation of a worker’s unsecured 
debts and the Courts empowered to adjust the amount of the 
decree to the ability of the worker to pay without undue hardship. 
The Cawnpore Labour Enquiry Committee recommended a 
measure on the lines of the Central Provinces Protection of Debtors 
Act, 1937 in order to protect the indebted worker. This Act 
renders molestation of a debtor a cognizable offence. There 
prevails a more restricted Act in West and East Bengal. The 
provision of co-operative credit appears to offer a more lasting 
solution of the problem. 

Although wages have risen in major industrial establishments 
during recent years due to labour-capital negotiations and various 
Tribunal awards, there are several industries which sweat their 
workers. In order to ensure the payment of fair wages, attempts 
and suggestions have been made from time to time. The Bombay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee was appointed to make 
recommendations regarding the establishment of a minimum 
wage and methods of automatic adjustment of wages in future. 
It submitted its Report in July, 1940, The Cawnpore Labour 
Enquiry Committee endorsed the principle of a basic minimum 
wage, and recommended that no worker should receive a wage 
of less than Rs, 15 per month of 26 working days. They also 
recommended the establishment of a Wage fixation Board to 
function on the lines of the British Trade Boards for the adjust¬ 
ment of wages from time to time on the basis of the minimum 
cost of living. ITte Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee, appointed 
in 1938, reported in June, 1940 and made several recommendations 
for improving the conditions of labour in the province* The 
Central Pay Commission of 1947 recommended a new pay 
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MtmtMtt fqr servants f«om the highlit m tlie toweBt. 

It proposed that die maximum salary ahouid not be mom than 
its. 2;(^ par m;undi and that the lowest salary should not be less 
than Rs. ^ per month* The reaimmendatiions of this O>mmission 
are likely to influente the policy of wage hxation throughout the 
country* It is gratifying to note here that the Government of India 
has now passed ininimum wages legislations in different industries 
and the ^vemment expressed its desire to pass, similar legislation 
for agricultural labour* The effect of a minimum wage has 
already been substantially implemented in practice by the awards 
of various Tribunalsi which kid down the minimum wage payable 
as well as the scales of promotion, including rates of ieave-bonuses, 
pension, etc. 

Factory Legislation in Indiia is irony of fate to 
observe tliat the genesis of factory legislation in India began from 
the agitation of I^ancashire* Lancashire manufacturers urged for 
such laws not motivated by any principles of philanthropy, but 
they were actuated by the selfish motive of placing handicaps on 
Indian industries. A Factory Commission was in consequence 
appointed by the Bombay Government in 1875 and the Factory 
Act of 1881 was modelled on their recommendations. The Act 
prohibited the employment of children below the age of seven. 
Between that age and twelve, they were not to work exceeding 
nine hours a day. An hour s daily rest and four holidays in the 
month were prescribed for children. No relief, however, was 
given to women and adult male labourers. The Act applied to 
factories employing not less tlian a hundred persons and using 
power. Local Governments were asked to appoint Inspectors of 
Factories. 

This did not satisfy the Lancashire manufacturers, who 
wanted a more stringent legislation and so the Factory Act of 
1891 was passed. The Act a>vered all establishments, using power 
and employing not less than fifty persons. T]^e local Governments 
were empowered to extend it to others, employing not less than 
twenty persons. The lower and upper age limits for chadren 
were raised to nine and fourteen respectively. Their hours of 
work were limited to seven per day and had to be between the 
hours of S a*m. and 8 p*m* Restrictions were placed on the 
employment of women. They were prohibited from working in 
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|afe'^:i^es before S and after 8 p,m., except in places mhem 
approved system of shifts existed. Their hours of work were 
restricted to eleven per day, entiding them to a total rest of one 
iipd a half hoiti^. Men workers were to enjoy an interval of half 
an hour's rest between 12 noon and 2 p.m. and a weekly day of 
rest Provisions were also made to secure better ventilation and 
cleanliness and they aimed at preventing overcrowding m factories. 

The Lancashire manufacturers continued to carry on propa^ 
ganda, whidi was supported by the Indian Press and by some Indian 
employers and this led to the appointment of another Commission, 
which submitted its report in 1908, The Factory Act of 1911 was^ 
in consequence passed and provided that all seasonal factories* 
working for less than four months in a t^ear weie to be brought 
within the orbit of the Act. It made compulsory tlie possession 
of an age certificate. The hours of work for childien in textile 
factories were reduced to six per day. Ihc Act restricted the 
employment of women during night, which was only allowed in 
the cj^se of cotton ginning and pressing factories. The Iiours of 
adult male workers were restricted by law for the first time, the 
limit being twelve hours per day in the case of only textile 
factories. It provided in addition that in all textile factories, 
except those working with an approved system of shifts, no peison 
was 10 be employed before 5 a.m. or after 7 pm. Plxpensive pro¬ 
visions regarding health and safety were introduced and factory 
inspcciion was rigidly enforced. 

Then the Factory Act of 1922 was passed and this was 
inspired for the first time in India by the demand of Indian 
workers. Industries expanded rapidly since World War I and there 
was a phenomenal rise in India's population. The workers felt the 
distress of high prices and consolidated their position by co¬ 
operation amongst themselves. The World War I brought about a 
consciousness and awakening among the industrial workers in 
this country. By the Factories Act of 1922, all power-using facto¬ 
ries employing not Jess than twenty persons came within the 
orbit of factory legislation. Option was given to the local Gov¬ 
ernments to extend it to factories employing not less titan ten 
persons. The minimum age for child employment w'as raised to 
twelve and the upper limit to fifteen. Children between these 
ages were not to work for more than six hours a day in any 
factory. Children and women were not to be employed in any 
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factoty before -5-30 a,im* and after 7 p.iyt. .The hours oi work for 
adults were restrict!^ to mxty a week and eleven a day, a week 
consisting of nor more than six days. Liberal rest intervals were 
also provided for all workers. The Act provided for a test {period 
of one hour after every six hours, though this might be split up 
into two half-hours at the request of the employees, provided not 
more than five hours’ continuous work was done. The System o£ 
inspection was further tightened by the appointment of a large 
number of whole-time inspectors with good technical qualifioatiom 
in the principal industrial centres. Provisions regarding safety 
and health were further extended and local Governments were 
empowered to fix standards of ventilation and artificial humidi¬ 
fication. 

The Factories Act of 1922 was amended in 1923, 1926, and 
1931. Certain administrative difficulties were thus removed and 
a few improvements of minor character w^ere introduced. A new 
consolidating Act was passed in 1934 on the recommendation of 
the Labour Commission and brought into force from 1st Jipuary, 
1935. This Act makes a distinction betw’een seasonal and perennial 
factories and introduces a third group pf adolescents (over fifteen 
and under seventeen years of age, deemed to be children if not 
certified as fit for adult employment). The prevailing maximum 
limits of eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week continue 
to apply in the case of seasonal factories but arc reduced to ten 
and fifty-four respectively in the case of perennial factories subject 
to certain exceptions. The maximum hours for children every¬ 
where arc fixed at five hours per day. The principle of ‘spread- 
over' is introduced for the first time by enacting that the period 
of the number of consecutive hours of work is limited to thirteen 
in the case of adults and seven and a half in the case of children. 
ITie existing provisions regarding control of artificial bumidifica- 
tion are expanded. The Act also empowers local Governments 
to authorise an Inspector to call upon managers of factories to 
carry out specific measures for increasing the cooling power of 
the air if necessary. Provisions have been made for welfare, e.g., 
adequate shelters for rest in factories, rooms reserved for the u»e 
of children atid female workers, first-aid appliances etc. Local 
Governments are also entitletl to make rules prescribing fitness 
and preventing die employment of children not certified as fit. 
Inspectors are authorised to require managers to remedy any 
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iwdl^<|wacy ot ^rfect m the construction of a factory wluch i« 
Jifcidiy to bo dangerous to workers. Restrictions are |daced on the 
overtiMc w|hAch can he worked and the payment for overtime is 
regulated. The Factories Amendment Act lays down a 48^hour 
week in all perennial factories. Provincial Governments are, how- 
e^vet, ^ven powers to exteitd this limit, if necessary, in the interest 
' 4 ^'the public. 

Hie Tea Diatricts Etnigraiil Labour Act of 1932 J—* 

Recruitment and othei matters regarding plantation labour are 
governed b) the Tea Districts Emigrant I..abour Act. This Act, 
passed in 1932 and based on the recommendations of the Labour 
Commission, lepeals the Assam Labour and Emigrant Act, 1901 
and the subsequent amending Acts. The Act of 1901 aimed at 
regulating the system of indentured labour for tea plantations in 
that province inmxiuced in the thirties of the last century. The 
Amendment Act of 1915 abolished the system of recruitment by 
licensed contractors, which was introduced by the former Act. 
Thereafter recruitment could be made only through the agents 
of the official Labour Board. The Act of 1932 aims at exercising 
controls o\er the recruitment and forwarding of assisted emigrants 
to the Assam tea gardens that may be justified and necessitated by 
the interests of emigrants and potential emigrants. It also seeks 
to ensure that no unnecessary restrictions are imposed. Local 
Governments are empowered, subject to the control of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, to impose control over the recruitment and 
forwarding of assisted emigrants. Employers are prevented from 
recruiting otherwise than by means of certified garden sircars or 
licensed recruiters. It is made illegal to assist persons under the 
age of sixteen to emigrate unless they are accompanied by their 
parents or guardians. Regarding the question of repatriation, 
every emigrant labour, on the expiry of a period of tlrree years 
from the date of his entry into Assam, has the right of repatria¬ 
tion as against the employer, engaging him at such expiry. It is 
also possible to claim repatriation within three years in the event 
of the emigrant deteriorating in health, not being provided with 
suitable work, or having his wages unjustly withheld or for any 
„ other sufficient cause. 

Provision has also been made for the appointment of a 
Controller of Emigrants in order to supervise the general adminis^ 
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tcatioB of the system, which the Act seeks to oitablish* The 
charges are met from an annual cess called the Slml^ant Labour 
Cess, which is imposed at a rate not occeediiig Us* ^ per emigrant 
as the Governor-^Goneral may, by a notification in the Gastette of 
India, determine for each year of levy. 

It may be noted that the existing constitution confers con^ 
curreitt jurisdiction in matters of factory Icgidatian on Centre 
and Provinces^ This endangers uniformity of factory laws 
throughout the country. The Central Provinces Unregulated 
Factories Act of 1937 applies the main provisions of the Factories 
Act to unregulated factories cmgaged in bidi-making, shellac 
manufacture and leather tanning. The Bombay Government 
extended the operation of certain clauses of the Factories Act to 
several unregulated factories in i93U. Different Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments also granted exemption to various factories from the 
operation of the Factories x\ct regarding hours of work durihg 
World War IL 

Labour Legislation for Mines s—The first Indian Mines 
Act was passed in 1901 and inspectors were appointed. Then a 
revived legislation was passed in 1923 in order to cope with the 
expanding industry. Alter defining a mine, die Act restricted the 
hours of work to sixty per week for workers above ground and fifty- 
four for w^orkers underground, a week consisting of six days. No 
child was permitted to work below ground and a child was defined 
as a person under the age of thirteen years. There was no restric¬ 
tion on the employment of women underground. The Got eminent 
of India however framed regulations in 1929 to exclude women 
from underground workings forthwidi, except in coabntines of 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces and salt-mines in Punjab, 
The same provision was to be gradually applied to the latter mines, 
so that after 1st January, 1939 no woman should be employed in 
underground workings. The ban on the employment of women 
underground was temporarily suspended in 1943 in order to step 
up war-time production. 

As the Indian Mines Act of 1923 did not place any statutory 
restrictions on the daily hours of work, the I>egislmture passed an 
amending Act in March, 1928, which provided that no mine mm 
allowed to work for more than twelve hours out of twtnty-four 
through the same set of workmen. Owners were required to put 
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outride die offices stating the hours oi work and the 
.iWdhW of worlonein *1116 Amending Act of 1935, was passed on 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour and 
jtlferg^y inftuenced by the Draft Convention adopted by the 
Fifteenth Session of the International Labour Conference. No 
person is allowed to work in a mine for more than six days a 
week. A person employed above ground in a mine is not allowed 
to vtork for more than fifty-four hours a week or for more than 
ten hours in any day. The periods of work of any such person 
are so arranged that, along with his intervals for rest, tltey are 
not in any dav to sptead over more than twelve hours and that he 
is not to work for more than nine hours on any day. Work of 
the same kind is not to be carried on below ground in any mine 
foi a period spreading over more than nine hours in a day except 
by a .system of relays so arranged that the periods of work for 
each relay are not spread over more than nine hours. The 
employment of children under fifteen years of age is prohibited. 

Condirions of employment in mines arc also regulated by tlie 
appointment of Mines Boards of Health which look after the 
health of die workers. A Board is entitled to compel the owners 
of mines to provide housing, water-supply, sanitary facilities and 
medical help. 

In spite of these legisladve measures, working conditions in 
mines continued to be unsafe. There were a scries of colliery 
disasters and in consequence an expert committee was appointed 
in 1937 to investigate into the causes of such catastrophies. The 
Government of India therefore passed the Coal Mines Safety Act 
of 1939, providing for the safety of mine workers and sand-stowing 
is being encouraged with financial aid from the state to eliminate 
accidents in collieries. The Act also provides for the levy of an 
excise duty on coal and coke in order to constitute a fund for 
granting assistance to colliery owners for purposes of stowing. 
The Act was further amended in 1940 to allow financed to be spent 
from the Gial Mines Stowing Fund for extinguishing fires in 
mines and for adopting other protective mcasurc-s. 

Labour Legwlation for Railways All railway workshops 
are covered by the Fartories Act of 1922, but die Indian railways 
employ about a quarter of a million workers in other occupations 
in which hours of work, etc., were not controlled until recently. 





Tht E^iilway (Ameiidmeiit) Act of 1930 impiemcjited in 

practk<j tho Co?ermii^ent'$ statutory obiigations under tb^ Iiitac- 
imtional Labour Conventions. A railway employee can no longer 
be employed for more than sixty hours a week on the average in 
a month. A railway servant with intermittent employment can¬ 
not be engaged exceeding eighty-four hours in a week. Temporary 
exemptions however may be made from the above provisions in 
emergencies involving serious interference with the ordinary work¬ 
ing of the railways and in cases of exceptional pressure of work, 
overtime being paid. A weekly rest of a full twenty-four hours 
is prescribed, subject to temporary exemptions as stated above. 
Compensatory periods of rest for the period forgone must be 
granted. The Governor-General may appoint supervisors of rail¬ 
way labour to inspect railways in order to ensure the working of 
the above provisions of the Act. 

The Workmen’a Compensation Acts The right of a 
worker to compensaton for accidents in course of employment has 
!)cen fully recognised in Western countries, while it has made slow 
progress in India. In 1884, Bombay workers demanded such com¬ 
pensation and a certain number of enlightened employers intro¬ 
duced a system of compensation voluntarily. Before the passing 
of the first Workmens Compensation Act in 1923, an employer 
could be sued under the Fatal Accidents Act of 1885 in case of 
death, following an accident, but it was rarely invoked. 

The underlying principle of the Act of 1923 was that com¬ 
pensation should ordinarily be given to workmen who bad sustained 
injuries by accidents arising out of and in the course of employ¬ 
ment, compensation being also given for diseases under certain 
circumstances. The scope of the Act was widened by amending 
Acts of 1926, 1929, 1931 and 1933, following partly the ratification 
by the Government of India of the draft convention regarding 
workmen’s compensation of occupational diseases adopted by the 
Seventh International Labour Conference of 1925 and partly the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission on Labour in 
1931. Ortain minor aniendments of a technical character were 
ntroduced in 1939. 

The Act of 1933 covers railways, tramways, factories, mines, 
eamen, docks, persons employed in the construction, demolition 
u repairs of certain buildings or of roads, bridges and tunnels# 
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works, oporttiOto rokting to telegraph, telepkmo, or o^cr- 
electric Ime, btotiog operations or excavations, boat services^ 
‘l^^tboosesy tea, coAsc, rubber or cinchona plantations, electricity 
# gas generating stations, cinematograph workers, salaried motor 
^rivers and underground sewage workers. Persons employed 
adnmktratke or clerical capacities and persons whose monthly 
earUings exceed Rs. 300 are excluded. The Act covers over seven 
mihipn industrial workers in the country. 

The amount of compensation payable depends on the average 
tuonthly earnings of an injured or deceased workman. The^ 
amounts of compensation payable in the case of an injured 
Ivorkman whose monthly wages are nor more than Rs. 10 are 
BiS^ 500 for death, Rs. 700 for permanent total disablement and 
half the monthly wages for temporary disablement. In case of a 
wwkman whose monthly wages are between Rs. 50 and Rs, 60,, 
the corresponding figures are Rs. 1,800, Rs. 2,5(K) and Rs. 15 
respectively. The maxima for persons earning over Rs. 200 per 
month are Rs. 4,000, Rs. 5,600 and Rs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the compensation for death and permanent 
total disablement are at a uniform rate of Rs. 200 and Rs. 1,200 
respectively, and half the monthly wage for temporary disable¬ 
ment. No compensation howe\er is payable regarding a waiting 
period of sc\cn days following that on which ilie injury was 
caused. 

The dependants to whom the amount of compensation is 
payable are firsdy those who are actually dependent, e,g,, wife 
or minor children and secondly those who may or may not be 
really dependent, c.g., husband, parent other than widowed 
mother, etc. The interests of dependants, in cases of fatal acci¬ 
dents, are safeguarded by ensuring that such accidents should be 
brought to the notice of commissioners appointed under die Act 
by Provincial Governments. 

The administration of the Act and the settlement of disputes 
tbereundtJr are entrusted to these commissioners, who have been 
vmted with wide powers. The procedure is simple and opportuni¬ 
ties for appeals are restricted. In order to make reliefs effective it 
is necessary to arrange rapid inquiries by medical men capable of 
fotming estimates of the injuries received, along with the enlist¬ 
ment by the State of impartial judges to see that the worker geta 
the benefit in due course. The migratory habits of the industrial 
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worker, his ignorance of the financial benefits due under the Act 
and lack of qualified men to put np properly the -worknjan's case 
for compensation are among the factors, which make the opera*’ 
'tion of this kind of measure ather difficult in India. The Work¬ 
men’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1946, raises the maximum 
limit of earnings on which compensation is payable from Rs, 300 
per month to Rs. 400 per month. 

The Bombay Commercial Ealal^bibmeiit Ad; 

of 1939 Bombay pioneered the passing of the above Act, 
which regulated hours of work in shops, commercial establishments, 
restaurants, theatres and other csublishments. Similar legislation 
wjis passed in 1941 in,3engal. Punjab and Sind. In West Bengal 
it is now compulsory to allow 1^ days’ holiday a week to shop 
assistants. 

Social Insuranee Legislation in India :—^Insurance against 
sickness, unemployment and old age for industrial workers has 
been introduced in almost all Civilised countries. The Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation stressed the importance of such a 
measure from time to time and India started to think seriously 
in terms of social insurance after the tenth International Labour 
(ilonfcrencc adopted a convention in 1927 in regard to sickness 
insurance for industrial, agricultural and domestic workers. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour also fully discussed 
this question of social insurance and the Government of India 
appointed in March, 1943, Professor B. P. Adarkar to frame a 
suitable scheme of sickness insurance for industrial workers in 
India. 

The Government of India has passed the Social Insurance 
Act of 1948, providing for certain benefits in case of sidkness, 
maternity, unemployment and injuries. The administration of 
tire scheme has been entrusted to a Corporation, which will work 
through a Central Board, consisting of representatives of the 
Assembly, employers, workers and medical profession. The 
insurance fund will be mainly derived from contributions of 
employers and employees. A worker’s share will be based on 
average wages and will be paid in the first instance by the employer, 
who will be entitled to recover it from wages. Employers will pay 
contributions of all workers, whose wages do not exceed ten annas 
a day. Although the Act applies to industrial workers only, the 

19 
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Ck»irtriiment has expressed the hope of extending its scope to 
IJOW other worliwsrs in due course. 

# Mulernity BeneEt Legislation .—The Internal Labour 
Conference adopted a draft convention in 1919, emphasising dxe 
need for granting rest and maternity benefn to e^y^ectant mothers, 
who are employed in industries. The I^abour vommis^ion also 
recommended such a scheme foi India. Maternity Benefit Acts' 
have been passed by various provinces, e.g., Bombay, Central 
Provinces, United Pto^inccs, Madras, Delhi, Bengal, etc. The 
maximum benefit ])eriod extends from eight annas a day to the 
/ average daily earnings of the workwoman concerned. 

Industrial Disputes in India Industrial disputes in India 
as well as elsewhere centre mainly around the cjucstion of wages. 
Among others, bad housing, long working hours, oppression of 
woilvcrs by jobbers and foremen, etc., are principal contributory 
can ^x*s. 

Although there were a few industrial strikes in 1905 CwSpccially 
in Bombay, labour unrest took a concrete shape from World War L 
Industrial strikes became frequent and took a serious turn Irom 
1917 owing to high prices and tlic growth of consciousness among 
labour ranks. Industrial disputes averaged between 118 to 406 
during 1920-39 and were largely confined to cotton and woollen 
mills. The economic depression before the thirties of the present 
century brought about an outburst of strikes, following cuts in 
wage emoluments. The vStrike situation in India was serious in 
1928 and was engineered by communist influences and ilie strike 
fever prevailed chiefly in cotton mills and the iron works at 
Jamshedpur. 

The economic depression after 1930 led to further labour 
troubles in Bombay cotton mills, which were obliged to adopt 
wage cuts and retrenchment. This prompted the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment to institute a Departmental enquiry, the result of which 
was published in 1934 and in consequence the Government of 
Bombay passed the Trade Disputes Conciliation Act. Strikes 
became very frequent from 1937 and spread throughout the 
country and it is estimated that 1937 and 1938 witnessed about 
379 and 399 industrial disputes, respectively. The Congress Minis¬ 
tries of Bombay, Central Provinces, United Provinces and Bthar 
conducted labour enquiries during 1937-38. 
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The Indian labour unrest continued to mount up since the 
World War II and in. 1^46 the number of strikes rose over 6^. In 
addition to the economic phenomena of high prices and increasM 
costs of living, social and political influences began to play 
important roles in labour troulslcs. 

Inc^trial bisjputea Legislation It has been recognised 
that measures should be adopted to prevent industrial disputes 
and this can be achieved if labour and capital can meet together 
and discuss matters with authority through representative organi¬ 
sations, In India employers are well organised, but labour requires 
to be consolidated by developing genuine Trade Unions, which 
represent v^orkers’ interests. 

A permanent Arbitration Board has been set up for the 
settlement of disputes in the textile industry in Ahmedabad, 
ITie Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee of 1922 and tlie 
l^abour Commission recommended the formation of Works Com¬ 
mittees or Shop Committees on tlie lines of the Whitley 
Committees in England. The workers would be represented on 
these committees along with the employers and would be respon¬ 
sible for the fixing and observance of conditions under which 
v-ork is to be carried on. These committees have already been 
established by enlightened emfdoyers like Tatas and by the 
Government in their capacity as employers. 

The Government of Madras set up Courts of Inquiry to deal 
with individual disputes as drey arose. The Committees appointed 
by the Governments of Bengal in 1921 and Bombay in 1922 made 
valuable spade work in this direction and suggested detailed 
lecommendatioiis regarding the machinery to be set up for pre¬ 
venting and settling industrial disputes. The Government of 
India held that the subject required all-India legislation. The 
Trade DisputCvS Act, passed in 1929 initially for a period of five 
years was made permanent in 1934. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1929 t —^The Act does not 
provide for compulsory arbitration. The underlying principle of 
the Act is to help the clear framing and discussion of the issues 
involved by an impartial tribunal in order to help the formation 
of the right public opinion. The Act provides for the establish¬ 
ment of Courts of Inquiry and Conciliation Boards- 
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' The Act at^tliori^^ the Provincial (Sovemtnent or the 
where the employer is the head of a department 
isto the Governor^General or a railway company, |o appoint, 
for the prevention or settlement of a dispute, a Court of Inquiry 
nr Board of Conciliation, as the case may be, where both partids^ 
to the dispute apply, whether separately or conjointly, provided 
the persons applying represent the majority of each party. 

The Court of Inquiry consists of an independent chairman 
nnd sucli other independent persons as the appointing authority 
may think fair or it may consist of one independent person. 

The Board of Conciliation has a different constitution and 
consists of a chairman and two or four other members as the 
appointing authority thinks fit or it may consist of one indepen¬ 
dent person. The chairman is an independent person and other 
members may be cither independent persons, or persons appointed 
in equal numbers to represent the parties to the dispute on the 
recommendations of the jjarties concerned. 

The function of such a Board is to attempt to bring about a 
settlement after investigating the merits of the dispute,^ to 
persuade the parties to arrive at a fair and amicable settlement 
and afford them reasonable rime for doing so. Failing to bring 
about a settlement, the Board is to send a full report to the 
appointing authority, giving the proceedings and the steps taken 
by the Board for the setdement of the dispute together with its 
findings and recommendations. The appointing authority is to 
publish the leporf, final or interim, as soon as possible after its 
receipt. 

The provisions in the second part of the Act regarding public 
Utility service means any railway service so declared for the 
purposes of the Act by the Governor-General, any postal, or 
telegraph or telephone service, any business or undertaking which 
supplies light or water to the public and any system of public 
conservancy or sanitation. Special penalties are prescribed for 
employees, engaged on montWy wages, in such services in the 
event of their going on strike in breadh of contract without having 
given to their employer, within one month before so striking, not 
thap fourteen days previous notice. Employers carrying on 
mch public utility services are liable to be penaliwsed for locking- 
but their employees without a similar notice. Abettors of the 
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abov^ oflEelicc are lo be dealt wjith utaider due ordinary Cynnmal 
Amendment Law. ^ • 

There*'are special provisions regarding illegal strikes on dhe 
lines of the British Trade Disputes Act of 1927. A strike or 
lock-out is to be regarded as illegal, which has any obj^t apart 
from the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade Or 
industry in which the parries to the dispute are engaged and is 
designed or calculated to inflict severe hardship upon the com^ 
munity and thereby to compel the Government to t^e or abstain 
from taking any particular course of action. Any sums collected 
or applied in direct support of such strikes are illegal. Sympathetic 
strikes are declared illegal by defining a trade dispute within an 
industry in regard to the employment in the industry alone. The 
privileges of trade union members are protected from invasion on 
the ground of a refusal to join such illegal strikes. 

Symparheiic strikes are by implication illegal under the Act. 

As the procedure regarding the appointment of the Court 
of Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation under the Act Was found 
to be cumbrous and inconclusive in character, the Government 
of Bombay passed provincial legislation in 1934 to remedy these 
defects. 

The Labour Commission recommended that every Provincial 
Government should appoint an officer or officers to undertake 
conciliation. The Commissioner of Labour in Madras, the Direc¬ 
tor of Industries in Punjab and the Director of Statistics, Deputy 
Commissioners and the Director of Industries in Central Provinces 
have been accordingly vested with |x>wer8 as conciliation officers. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934 pro^ 
vided for the appointment of the Commissioner of Labour as 
ex-officio chief conciliator and also for the appointment of a 
Labour Officer, special conciliators and assistant condiiiators. A 
Labour Oflker was also apjioiiited in 1934 to safeguard the interests 
of the workers. The Millowners' Association too appointed a 
Labour Officer of its own to represent mill managements in 
proceedings with the Government labour Oifficer and the chief 
conciliator. 

The Bombay Induatrial IKspiitea Act of 1038 l--The 
object of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938, supplanting ^ 
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earlier Act of 1934, is to ensure that the machinery of con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration as provided for by the Act shall l>e fully 
e^tbausied before a toike or lock-out can be declared. 

The Act provides for the registration of unions which have 
been recognised by the employers concerncxi. Registration con¬ 
fers various rights on the unions regarding representations in 
behalf of the workers. Labour Officers and conciliators tnay be 
appointed for difTerent areas or industries in the province, and 
machinery is established to ensure that the grievances of workers 
nr any alteration in their conditions of -service are fully investigated. 
Strikes and iock^^uts are therefore rendered illegal until the entire 
reconcilliation machinery as pro\ided for by the Act has been 
fully exhausted. Tiu right to declare a strike or lock-out must 
be exercised within a period of two months following the com¬ 
pletion of conciliation proceedings. Conciliation starts immediately 
if a dispute is likely to occur, because the Act provides that an 
employer or a workman who desires to make a change in wages 
or hours or other conditions of employment must give notice of 
his intention to do so to the prescribed authorities, and no change 
can be carried out until the machinery of the Act has been fully 
utilised. ^ 


The \ci also provides foi the setting up of an Industrial 
Court presided over by a High Court Judge or a lawyer qualified 
to be a High Court Judge. The Court is to act as a tribunal for 
wrfuBtars arbitration on matters submitted to it by the parties 
K> a dispute. It will also function as a court of final appeal in 
nuifierous easts ■irisiiig out of the working of the Act. The court 
JS to be the tribunal which will determine whether a strike or 
lock-out is illegal, and aU tiuesiions of interpretation of agree¬ 
ments and awards will be submitted before it. The Court has 
dready been established under the Act. The Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1938 is an outstanding piece of labour legislation. 

n ^ strike was severely restricted by the 

fn m? Th f" , c Government of India 

Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance of 1941 

aimed at prevenung workers in services declared by the 
Government as ‘essential’ from leaving their employment. 

Inclustrial Relations Act of 1946 is designed to 
e the place of the Industrial Disputes Act of 1938, by retaining 



mou 4f the feamr«fe« of the latter and introducing a few new 
provisions. The Aet endeavours to extend the scope of adjudica¬ 
tion by compulsory arbitration. It provides for the setting up of 
Labour Courts with powers to impose penalties and a higher 
Industrial Court with appellate jurisdiction* 

The Indian Industrial Disputes Act came into force on 
1st April, 1947. It provides for an elaborate conciliation machinery. 
If an industrial dispute occurs or is feared, the conciliation officer 
is to inquire into it and help die parties to come to an amicable 
settlement. He is required to- submit the report of his inquiry 
within 14 days to the appropHaie Government. If the concilia¬ 
tion officer fails to bring about an amicable settlement the matter 
is to be taken up by a Conciliation Board with an independent 
chairman and two to four other members. The Board is expected 
ordinarily to complete its work within two months. If the Board 
succeeds in bringing about an agreement, this is to remain in 
force for six months or a mutually agreed period whichever is 
longer. Provision has been made for die appointment of a Court 
of Inquiry to investigate the questions in dispute referred to it. 
The Court is to consist of one or more independent persou^ and 
must submit its report to the appropriate Government within six 
months. Provision is also made for the setting up of Industrial 
Tribunals composed of High Court Judges, llieir award is to 
be binding for six months or an agreed period whichever is longer. 
Strikes or lock-outs are not permissible during the pendency of 
conciliation proceerlings. 

The Bill providcvS for the establishment of Works Committees 
in industrial establishments, employing one hundred or more 
workmen. These committees are to consist of representatives of 
employers and workmen, and the number of workmen’s represen¬ 
tatives. to be chosen in consultation with registered Trade Unions 
of workmen, is to be at least equal to that of the employers. The 
function of the Works Committees is to promote measures for 
securing and preserving amity and good relations between 
employers and workmen and enable both to meet each other 
informally and settle differences as they arise. The Act accepts 
the principle of compulsory arbitration* Although this provision 
has been bitterly criticised for depriving worker^ of their legiti- 
mate right to a strike, it is argu^ that it is desirable that the 
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:^i!Nariimetit should t^ave the power of enforcing compulsory arbi- 
'lotion when tJie interests of the community as a whole demand 
It It has been reiterated that as a rule the method of condlia- 
don will in practice be resorted to and the Act in addition provides 
for voluntary arbitration* The provision for compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion is calculated to make the parties to the dispute more amenable 
m reason and more willing to come to an agreement* 

The Government of India have gradually evolved and per¬ 
fected a new consultative body, viz,, the Indian Labour Conference 
(Tripartite Labour Conference) since 1940* The Government of 
India, the provinccvs and States, employers’ organisations and 
Workers’ organisations are represented in the Plenary Labour 
Conference, which meets once a year. The Conference has a 
Standing Committee which meets more frequently. Genefally 
labour legislation is previously discussed by the Plenary Labour 
Conference and the Standing Committee before being formally 
laid before the I^fCgislaturc. 

The beneficial results of the above legislation have been fully 
utilised until lately. The industrial life of India was threatened 
with labour unrest and in 1948 the number of strikes was so 
frequent in all sectors of industries that there was a perilom 
decline in production. The Indian economy which was endangered 
by inflationary tendencies was lendercd extremely vulnerable by 
industrial disputes, involving enormous working hours lost. The 
mechanism for the settlement of industrial disputes was fully 
invoked and it effectively succeeded in eliminating labour unrest 
to a gratifying extent by the end of 1948* 

It is often erroneously contended and misrepresented by vested 
interests that the worker possesses fundamental rights to a strike 
in order to better his conditions and the prevailing legislation 
curbs such rights. The existing laws fully concede such rights, 
but they aim at eliminating the chances of strikes. The funda¬ 
mental and underlying principles of such legislation is to explore 
all amicable means of settling a dispute before a strike is allowed 
to develop. The state which exists for social welfare has every 
right to see that the normal economic life of the community is 
not unnecessarily Jeopardised by baneful strikes, if they are 
pteventiblc by measures of conciliation. 
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India faced ihe highly explosive labour situation in the country 
nvith boldness and sympathy. Faced with recurring strikes from 
1947, the Government stepped ii#wi!h determination to end such 
indusuial catastrophes* 

The Industries Conference held in December, 1947, adopted 
a Truce Resolution under which the employers and workers 
undertook not to indulge in any dispute leading to cessation of 
work for at least tlrree years and the Government was keen on 
seeing that the Resolution is effectively implemented in practice. 
The Conference also passed a resolution, namely, The 

system of remuneration to capital as well as labour must be so 
devised that while in the interests of the consumers and the 
primary producers, excessive profits should be prevented by suit¬ 
able methods of taxation and otherwivse, both will share the 
product of tlteii common effort, after making provision for 
payment of fair wages to labour, a fair return on capital employed 
in the industry and reasonable reserves for the maintenance and 
expansion of the undertaking.” Tlic Government is .anxious to 
maintain peace on the industrial front in order to step up produc¬ 
tion in the country and they accepted the above resolution in 
Government’s Industrial Policy Statement, which was issued early 
in 1948. The Government stated in tliat Policy announcement 
that they consider that labour’s share of the profits should be on 
a sliding scale normally varying with production. They propose, 
in addition to the overall regulation of industry by the State, to 
establish machinery for advising on fair wages, fair remuneration 
for capital, and conditions of labour. They will also take steps 
to associate labour in all matters concerning industrial production. 

The machinery which the Government propose to set up will 
function at different levels—central, regional and unit. At the 
centre, there will be a Central Advisory Council, which will covei 
the entire field of industry, and will have under it committees 
for each major industry. These committees may be split up into 
«ub-c 0 mmittee$, dealing with specific questions relating to the 
industry, namely, production, industrial relations, wages fixation 
and distribution of profits. The regional machinery undetv the 
Provincial Governments will be provincial advisory boards wltidbi, 
like die central advisory council, will cover tire entire fid4 of 
h^dustry within the province; they will have under them po- 
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committees for each mijor industry. The provincial 
itoprjm may also be split up into various sub-comimttcei^ 

dealing with specific questions relating to production, wage®* 
fixation and industrial relatioils. Below the provincial com¬ 
mittees will come the works committees and production committee®* 
attached to each major industrial establishment. 

The works committes and the production committees will be 
bi-partitc in character, consisting of representatives of employer® 
and workers only in equal numbers All other committees will 
be tri-pariitc with representatives of government, workers and 
employers. 

Ihe Government hope tliat the machinery proposed will, 
substantially reduce the volume of industrial disputes. In the 
case of unresohed conflicts, the Government trust that the 
management and labour will, in their own interests and in die 
larger interests of the country, agree to settle them thrtmgh’ 
recognised channels of conciliation and arbitration, which will be 
provided by the Government. The industrial relations machineryr 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces is being strengthened 
and permanent industrial tribunals are being established for 
dealing with major disputes. 

llie (rovernment of India are also taking special steps tO' 
improve industiial housing as cjuickly as possible. A scheme for 
ten years is under contemplation, and a housing board is being 
consdtuteu for this purpose. The cost will be shared in suitable 
proportions between Government, employers and labour, the share 
of labour being reemered in the form of reasonable rents. 

In order to ensure quick decisions on the various matters 
arising out of the industrial truce resolution, the Government i® 
appointing a special officer. 

It may be observed that the Government has since been 
actively implementing in practice the above commitments as fast 
las practicable. 

The Central Advisory Council is already functioning and the 
Fair Wages Committee has been making helpful progress 

Xn order to associate the workers in profits of business on b 
^ ^plrCkfit'^aring basis, the Government has announced that it pro- 

^^to introduce on an experimental basis schemes of profit^ 
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sharing in iron and stt^d, eotton^inte, sugar, piiper and cement 
indxistrie$. Although the woAers’ demand for a profit-sharing 
scheme has attained almost a fanatical sanctity, such a measm‘e is 
likely to be fraught with great practical difficulties. It is also doubt¬ 
ful if workers will ultimately benefit from such schemes to a greater 
measure than what they are receiving at present by way of all 
emohiments. It is worth serious consideration whether such 
dubious experiments «shouM be tried at this critical period in the 
history of Indian industries. It is clear that costs of Indian 
Industries arc very high as compared with other competitive 
countries and mounting wages costs arc the main contributory 
causes. The future of ilic Indian industries lies in stepping down 
their costs of production. The sellers" market has come to an 
end and danger signals of a recession arc already making their 
appearances on all sectors of economic life. The profit curves 
of Indian industries are fast declining and a large number of 
them arc struggling hard to break even. It will therefore be 
extremely hazardous to introduce profit-sharing schemes at this 
period of dwindling profits and economic difficulties. 

Although awards of industrial tribunals have been able to 
eliminate conflicts to a certain extent, they have largely contri- 
buTcd to a sense of insecurity and uncertainty in business circles. 
As labour tribunals w^ork under provincial jurisdiction as indepen¬ 
dent bodies, they have been very often giving differing and con¬ 
flicting awards and a businessman is in consequence faced with 
confusion. Lack of co-ordination and uniformity is the outstand¬ 
ing feature of these awards and it is tlicrefore essential that the 
Central Government should take up this question and bring the 
operation of all industrial tribunals under its control and super¬ 
vision. It is gratifying to observe that the Central Government 
proposes to introduce an Industrial Relations Bill at an early date, 
which is aimed at bringing within its scope the relationship 
between labour and management and industrial truce machinery. 

It proposes to set up labour courts in provinces to make a start 
in collective bargaining for the workers. The courts would deal 
with minor disputes between labour and management, while 
major questions like basic wages, bonus, etc., would be referred to 
industrial tribunals. The labour machinery would shortly be 
strengthened by the addition of more officers to ensure effective^ , 
implementation of industrial truce. 
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^ The fohwing statistics of Industrial Disputes in India are 

*igiven:— 


iNDUSTRIAt, DlSPtTTES IN InOIA 


Year 

No of 

* Workers 

Man-days 

Disputes 

Involved j 

Lost 

I 

1939 

406 

1 

409,189 ' 

4.992,795 

1943 

716 

525,088 

2,342,287 

1947 

1 2,251 

2,353,117 

16,562,666 

1948 Marc h 

176 

148.839 { 

i 1,366,801 

June 

September 

October 

142 

119,068 

683,779' 

87 I 

108 i 

1 57,439 i 

109,514 1 

165,266 

412,748 

Kovember 

111 

78,519 ' 

293,068 

December 

114 

74,566 1 

398,622 

1949 January 

122 

70,639 

1 

524,617 


Regional Labour Commissioners have been appointed by the 
Central Government at Bombay and Calcutta for administering 
this new machinery which has been set up to deal with industrial 
relations in industries and undertakings in the ‘^Central Sphere.” 
The organisation is under the charge of Central Government's 
Chief Labour Commissioner at the headquarters. 

Industries within the Central Sphere are all industrial 
establishments owned or controlled by the India Government, 
Federal Railways, mines, oil*fields and major ports. 

As the Chief Commissioner's organisation will be responsible 
for conciliaiion in all matters concerning the ‘^Central Sphere”, 
the existing machinery under the Conciliation Office and the 
Supervisor of Railway Labour ceases to ha\e separate existence. 
Officers under the Chief Labour Commissioner are being invested 
with statutory powers of conciliation under the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1926, as amended in 1947. They are also being empowered 
as Supervisors of Railway Labour and Inspectors under the Acts 
relating to payment of wages and employment of children in 
Federal Railways and major pons. In addition, industrial rela-* 
tions will now be governed by the Industrial Policy Announce¬ 
ment of the Government, based upon the Industrial Truce Resolu¬ 
tion, passed by the Industries Conf<Tence in 1947. 

The Trade Union Movemenl; in India t—Early in 1918, 
Mr. B. R Wadia organised trade unions in Madras and the 
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xnovexiemft sfiread, to Btjtnbay. Altihougli organisations of 
workers were firequently formed from 1917 following labour 
unrest due to high prices, unsatisfactory working conditions, long 
hours, etc., they were essentially temporary and vanished normally 
after obtaining redress of their grievances. It Was not until the 
establishment of an All-India organisation in the form of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, which began to hold annual session 
from 1920 that the trade union movement took deep roots in 
India. The movement also gathered momentum from the 
beginning of the International Labour Office, which afforded 
opportunities to Indian labour to associate with their copfreres 
in other countries through the mechanism of annual Intemauonal i 
Labour Conferences. 

'rhe aggregate number of registered Unions was 700 in 1939 
with membership, exceeding half a million. The female members 
of Unions is comparatively small, consisting of about 4 per cent 
of the total. The following table illustrates tlie pre.sent position:— 



No. of 

No. of i 

Membership 


Registered 

Unions 

of Unions 

l^ovincc 

Trade 

making 

making 


Unions 

returns 

returns 

Ajmcr-Merwani 

5 

3 

946 

Assam 

9 

9 

2AS6 

Bengal (E, & W.) . 

330 

134 

286,255 

Bihar ... 

49 

31 

73,428 

Bombay 

93 

79 

172,679 

C. P. & Berar .. 

S3 

27 

13,748 

Delhi ... ... , ... i 

40 

19 

30,504 

Madras 

154 

141 

88,270 

N.-W. F, P.. 

4 

2 ! 

32S 

Orisssa ... 

4 

i ^ ! 

1,494 

Punjab (E. ^ W.) 

22 

21 1 

B,308 

Sind.. ...r ... , 

39 

39 

12,431 

U. P. 

34 

; 34 

36,734 

Trade Unions whose objects were 



V 

not confined to one Province ... 

31 

30, 

161,777 

Total 

865 

573 1 

' 889,388 , 


In order lo guide the trade union movement along right 
lines, the Trade Union Act of 1926 was passed and it defined the 
position of trade unions in predse terms. The re^stration of 
tride unions is optional, but the Act confers certain valuable 
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l^lviieges on the iregii^teifed bodies which are denied to those Aat 
‘dhoose to remain unregistered. A registered trade union is 
retjuired to define its name and the objects for which it is 
4 SStablisheci It must keep a list of members and provide for a 
regular annual audit of its funds which must be spent on certain 
,»pedfied objects calculated to promote the obvious interest of the 
members. Not less than one half of the office-bearers of a 
registered trade union must be persons employed in the industry 
TOncemed. The Act grants immunity from criminal liability to 
all trade union officials acting in furtherance of all legitimate 
objects of the union. They arc not liable to be indicted for con- 
,, 4 ipiracy. The Act provides that no suit shall be maintainable in 
civil court against any officer or member of a registered union 
regal ding any act done by him in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute on the ground only that such act induces some 
other persons to break a contract of employment or is an inter¬ 
ference with dm trade, business, or employment of some other 
person or his right to dispose of his capital or labour as he wants. 
It also provides thiat no suit shall be maintainable in any civil 
court against a registered trade union regarding any act done in 
contemplation or furtheiance of a trade dispute by any person 
acting on behalf of a trade union, provided it is proved that such 
|>crson acted without the knowledge of or contrary to express 
instructions given by the executive of the trade union. A 
registered trade union may create a fund for the promotion of 
the civil and political interest of its members, the contributions 
being on a strictly voluntary basis*. 

Although the tiade union movement has made much head¬ 
way during recent years, it reveals certain inherent weaknesses. 
The Indian moveoient lacks in democratic principles, which are 
essential for the growth of sound trade unions. The development 
of trade unions in India has been handicapped by the poverty of 
Workers, who often avoid joining unions, which require the 
payment of regular membership fees and tlie observance of a 
ijpcttain code of discipline. The mass illiteracy of labour has 
fra^&ly left; the leadership of the trade union movement into the 
hands^of outsiders, ivho lack in technical knowledge and up 
politics with economics. More often than not, these leaders 
sacrifice the real interest of workers for personal ambitiohs. 
Lately, communist influences have been permeating several unions 
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wjxich ar^ being exploited for capmri^ political powers* It k 
often found that the formatfon of mdc ijnions ha« been in^edcd 
by'lack of cohesion amorig workeys, dtu^ to their failure to under¬ 
stand one another, following different ilfcnguages, which workers 
of a same * industrial establishment speak* Xhc uniformity of 
languages accounts for comparatively larger success associated 
with unions located in Ahmedabad. Generally, tlte trade union 
movement has been solidly built up among workers in the employ 
of the Government, railways and semi-Government undertakings. 
It may be observed here that the representation of labour gh^en 
in fjegislative Assemblies under the 1935 constitution through the 
instrument of organised and registered unions assisted tq consolidate 
the trade union movement in this country. ^ 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the activities of the 
individual unions was recognised at a very early stage of the 
movement and botlx central and provincial federations were 
formed. A central organisation af the apex was also necessary 
because such a body could make recommendations with regard 
to the personnel of the labour representationr on Indian delegations 
to the Annual Sessions of the International Labour Conference* 
TIic claims of membership made by three AU4ndia labour organi¬ 
zations, the All-India IVadc Union Congress, the Indian National 
Trade Uixion Congress and the Ilind Mazdoor Sabha in their 
latest reports to the Indiari Government are as follows: 

AITUC—679,143 members, 734 affiliated unions; INTUC— 
986,983 members, 707 affiliated unions; and HMS—618,802 mem¬ 
bers, 380 affiliated unions. 

The oldest of the three, the AITUC, which is dominated by 
*thc Communists, has tlie largest membership—205,817 from Bengal 
witli 173 unions. The next important place ,‘bf its foflueuce is 
stated to be Madras where it claims to liavc a mcmbeiiihip of 
146,665 under 234 uniojxs. Bombay comes third with 128,056 under 
78 unions. 

The Congress-sponsored INTUC ranks fir^i in membership 
but second as regards tlie number of affiliated unions. It came 
into cxistenoe in 1946. Its membership As more pr less cyisidy 
distributed. 

I.ed by Socialists, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha was started in 
December, 1948 and is reported tP^be influential in Bombay* 
Ahmedabad and Bihar* 
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The total Itumbar of registered wnions in the Indian Domi- 
iaih>n is 2,278* There arc^ 458 registered unions with an aggregate^ 
membership of 50,000 outside the three alhlndia organisations. 
They represent small ‘‘politically unimportant’* group of workers. 

The National Institute of In4«»trial Psychology j—It is a 

very useful institution in England. It is run mainly by 
employers of labour. It generally undertakes investigations into 
working conditions of factories in order to discover improved 
methods. ln\estigators lead actually tiie life of those whose 
investigations they are concerned with during the period of their 
investigations. They usually examine (a) the quality^ productive 
*C|ipadty and efficiency of plant, (b) recruitment and training of 
worker, (r) hours of work, and (d) elimination of wastage in a 
factory. It is proposed to start a similar institute in Indui under 
government auspices. 

Otiber Measures of Industrial Welfare :—The scope for 
extending the work of industrial welfare is vast in this country. 
Welfare work undertaken to improve the health and standard of 
living of workers is likely not only to step up the level of human^ 
society, it will substantially add to the efficiency of the working 
class. Welfare works may be carried out by employers, employees,, 
stale and outside agencies. 

The s(ope for this kind of work may be done inside and'^ 
outside the factories. In addition to various educational facilities 
provided for by the stale, enlightened employers like Tatas have 
arranged for the education of the workers by establishing day 
and night schools. The Social Service League of ]6ombay and 
Young Men’i; Chri.sdan Association have also been doing useful 
work^ in this direction. It is now almost universal for large 
industrial establishments to provide medical faciliiks. The pro* 
vision of wholesome food and drink is deplorably lacking in India 
and ihe problem should be effectively met by organising canteens 
^nd tea shops under strict supervision. Although certain mills 
and factories have arranged for grain shops, the workers ate still' 
largely exploited by the banias and efforts should be strenuously 
made to give relief in this direction by the organisation of co^ 
operative stores. Until lately, little attention was paid to see how 
the leisure period of a worker is usually spent. The Social Service 
League, the Seva Sadan Society, the missionary societies, etc.^ 
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h^mt ww^fol wolk ia wcWjMre ^0fk$. The AihlEdm 

Iiida$iariail Welfete Canfetmcx held m Bombay in 1922 discussed 
the possibiKtics of co^^rdiaatiatig the activities of various orga:^sa- 
tioBs devoted to welfare work. Tkt Govemtoeut India 
requested all jprovincial governments in 1926 to collect in^lurtBation 
of various measures of welfare work found in their respective areas. 
Several enlightened employers have also organised various measures 
of welfare and social work for their workers. The Cawnpore 
labour Enquiry Committee pleaded for the set-up of a Wdifiare 
Oouncil, consisting of representatives of various organisations* 
engaged in welfare work. 

Several provincial governments have also initiated welfare 
measures. The Government of Bombay opened welfare centres 
in the industrial areas of the dty and Bombay's lead has been 
followed by Bengal, Sind, Central Provinces, Bihar and United 
Provinces, The Government of India emphasised the importance 
of welfare work by appointing in 1942 a Central Adviser on labour 
Welfare and Assistant Labour Welfare Advisers in different 
provinces. 

PaJeiatan :—As industries arc few in Pakistan, the labour 
problem has not assumed any serious magnitude, but the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan propt>ses to institute Industries Boards to arbi*^ 
trate in disputes between Labour and Management. 

Before partition, there were two im|)ortant labour organisa¬ 
tions in India, namely, the Alhindia Trade Union Congress and 
the Indian Federation of Labour. After partition the labour 
leaders in Pakistan areas decided to work independently of their 
counterparts in India. The unions in Pakistan, which were pre¬ 
viously affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress, formed 
themselves into the Eastern Pakistan Trade Union Federation 
and Pakistan Trade ynion Federation for Eastern and Westetn 
Pakistan respectively. The former has 35 unions affiliated to it 
and claims to have a membership of 48,000. The Umons in 
Western Pakistan, #hich were previously affiliated to the Indten 
Federation of Labour, formed themselves into the Pakistan 
F'ederation of Labour. Tliis has 21 unions affiliated to it and 
claims to have a membership of 31,000. No national orgahlsatism 
which may be regarded as representative of labour in the whole 
of Pakistan has as yet emerged* Such an organisation is, however, 
necessary in the interests of the working classes. 



:: CHAPTER XVII 

tWE iSTAlll IN RELATION TO INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

TN froblem of Nationalisation r-The demand for the 

naiioiaaUsation of Indian indu^Jtxies gathered momentuna with the 
^ ^vent of the Congress in authority. The Economic Programme 
^ of the Congress favoured a drastic programme of 

iaationalisation. It recoirnnended the immediate nationalisation 
the key and Defence industries and the full nationalisation of 
other industries in course pf five years. 

When the Congress assumed powers of tlie State after India’s 
independence, persons in authority proclaimed themsehes in 
favour of nationalisation and tlic Governmenr in its new ^eal went 
ahead with several fancied legislaiive^measures, aimed at creating 
conditions for the nationalisation of industries and putting a brake 
on private enterprise and initiative. The result of these measures 
devised in haste proved disastrous in piactice and the present 
economic stagnation of India bears clearly tlie stamp of hitherto 
pursued policies. Physical output has been declining far short 
of expectations. India’s production costs ha\c risen and are con¬ 
tinuing to rise against a reverse world trend with disastrous 
Consequences for India's foreign trade, which continues to disclose 
4 widemag adverse balance of trade. The flow of savings in 
Industry has ceased and rcvserves of fixed and working capital are 
jrunning low. Although the official industrial policy is not entirely 
responsible for this economic landslide, the fancy legislative pro* 
posals of tiic past nineteen months caji^ui escape^ the responsibility 
of creating in the country a lack of confidence, which m an 
ouwanding criterion of the present economk life of the country. 

Considered from the standpoint of theory, the nationalisation 
of industries offers certain indisputable benefits. If the State oWnS 
atod controls all means of production, the national dividend is 
fo be equitably distributed among the members of the 
and there raxiains a more certain pssMity of 

standard of living in the country, these assumptions 
h / hhety m be true, provided production is maintained at a high 
level of efficiency. If the nationalisation of industries results in 
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tt^mnk 4^l;a■i<^►ra.lioh* ii will i^e ^e |^skip3ti worse* 
It is tii<^ 118 ^ mtiwlticlBg thie tisitioiyilisatiioa of inclt^stirtes in haste 
if it means a reduced national dindend^ bec^se no enlightened 
Government aims at distributing poverty among its people. 
Therefore the entire question of nadonaiisatiou droidd he actutl- 
nis^ed from a pracdeal point o£ view. We shall have to eacamine 
whether the Government |>D&$esses the rcquisitdresources in Jinance, 
technical personnel experience etc., to run all indwtrial enterprises 
more efficiently than private initiative and judged hy this criterion* 
it is found that the scope of the nationalisation ^ mdmttki is 
likely to be limited for several years to come. It is generally 
found in practice that the few state enterprises which exist in this 
country are nor run well due to lack of suitable personnel. The 
taking over of several transport service!^ and electricity concerns 
by provincial governments during /ecent years shows that effi- 
ciency has declmed as compared with past private management. 
It IS no use loading the tax-payers with needless losses, following 
lax, inept or unskilled management. 

We are not however pleading for a policy of complete lamez 
fain* in eamomic matters. Nationalisation should remain the 
iiltnnate goal of every state, but it should be introduced only 
piecemeal as circumstances permit. The function of a modem 
state is to secure the optimum economic welfare of its citizens 
and as such it should be armed with ample powers of controilmg 
the resources of the community in order to advance the standard 
ot life of its members. The economic function of a state should 
be guidtd by the sole test of ‘'greatest good of the greatest number*^. 
The consensus of opinion therefore favours the pursuit in Indisi 
by the Government of a middle course in economic matters* 
There should remain in India for a sufficiendy long time to ipome 
wide scope for private initiative and enterprise under cbedks and 
balances* exercised by the state and there are groups of foduwrfos, 
which may be iis<*fuUy state-owned and controlled and tht Gown* 
mtm should concentrate attention upon attaining a feigh pitdi of 
efficiency" in slate industries by harneiah^ ail teiJources idwi 
pfrwers. / '' . 

OeveI(iip£tieisft*.^t h ’kif #tei 

of India has announced to pursuo k ixuddk ostufeie in «ocMao»s«ic 

matters, which is dictated by practical expediency. In order to 
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all iiaccjctattatjies and revive a feeling of eonMence^ t3be 
^l^vemment of Itidm announced their Industrial Policy on 6th 
:>A|«cii. m$. 

The following is part of the text of the Government of India's 
statement on Industrial Policy. The Government statement seeks 
to define the relative spheres and functions of State and private 
enterpfi^, and promises the creation of machinery to determine 
fair remuneration for botli capital and labour. Consultative and 
jjplanning machinery will function through a network of com¬ 
mittees, extending from a Central Advisory Council at the top 
down, via provincial and other authorities, to works and produc¬ 
tion committees at the bottom* 

The Government of India has given careful thought to the 
economic problems facing the country* The nation has now set 
itself to establish a social order where justice and equality of 
opj)ortimity shall be secured to all the people. The immediate 
objective is to provide educational facilities and health services 
on a much wider scale, and to promote a rapid rise in the standard 
ot living of the people by exploiting the latest resources of the 
country, increasing production and offering opportunities to all 
for employment in the service of the community. For this pur¬ 
pose, careful planning and integrated effort over the whole field 
of national activity are necessary : and the Government of India 
proposes to establish a National Planning Ck>mmission lo formulate 
programmes of development and to secure their execution. Ihc 
present statement, however, confines itself to Government's policy 
in the industrial field. 

Any improvement in the economic conditions of the country 
postulate^,, an increase in national wealth ; a mere redistribution 
of existing wealth would make no essential difference to the people 
and would merely mean the distribution of poverty. A dynamic 
national policy must, therefore, be directed to a continuous 
increase in production by all possible means, side by side with 
measures to secure its equitable distribution. At this present 
critical stare of the nation's economy, when the mass of the 
people are below the subsiwnce level, the emphasis should be on 
the expansion of production, both agricultural and industrial; 
and in particular on the production of capital equipment, of goods 
satisfying the basic needs of the people and of commodities the 
export of which will inqrease earnings of foreign excliange. 
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The pfobhm$ of Sttte participation in industry and the 
conditions in iivfeich priTatc enterprise sboold be allowed to operate 
must be judgM in ibis context. There can be m donbt that the 
State must play a progressively active rble im the devdopmeut 
of industries* but ability tO acltieve the main objectives should 
determine the immediate extent of State tespusibility and the 
limits to private enterprise. Under present conditions, the 
mechanism and the resources of the State may not permit it m 
function forthwith in industry as widely as may be desirable. The 
Governmeni of India are taking steps to remedy the situation; 
in particular, they are considering steps to create a body of men 
trained in business methods and management They feel, how¬ 
ever, that for some time to come, the State could contribute more 
quickly to the increase of national wealth by expanding its present 
activities, wherever it is already operating, and by concentrating 
on acquiring and running existing units. Meanwhile, private 
enterprise, properly directed and regulated, has a valuable role 
to play. 

On these considerations, tlic Government have decided that 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition and the otvnership and 
management of railway transport should continue to be the ex- 
ciushc monopoly of the Central Government. Further, in any 
emergency, the Government would alw^ays Itave the power to take 
over any industry vital for national defence. In the case of tbe 
following industries, the State—^whkh, in this context includes 
Centi’al, Provincial and State Governments and other public 
authorities like Municipal Corporations—will be exclusively res¬ 
ponsible for the establishment of new undertakings, except where, 
in the national interest, the State itself finds it necessary to secure 
the co-operation of private enterprise, subject to such control and 
regulation as the Central Government may prescribe; 

(1) Coal (the Indian Coalfields Committee's proposals will be 

generally followed). 

(2) Iron and Steel 

(3) Aircraft manufacture. 

(4) Shipbuilding. 

(5) Manufacture of telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus^ 

excluding radio receiving sets. 

(6) Mineral oils. 
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^ Management of State enterprise will, as a rule, be through 
ifibe medium of public corporations under the statutory control 
^ the Central Government, who wiU assume such powers as may 
he necessary to ertsure this. While the inherent right of the 
State to acquire any existing industrial undertaking will always 
remain, and will be exercised whenever the public imerest 
requires it, Government have decided to let existing under- 
ta^ldngs in these fields develop for a pcruxl of tem years, during 
which they will be allowed all facilities for efficient working and 
reasonable expansion. At the end of this period, the whole 
matter will be reviewed and a decision taken in the light of 
circumstances obtaining at the time. If it is decided that the 
State should acquire any unit, the fundamental rights guaranteed 
bv the Constitution will be observed and compensation will be 
awarded on a fair and equitable basis. 

The Government of India have recently promulgated a 
measure for the control by the State of the generation and dis¬ 
tribution of electric power. This industry will continue to be 
regulated in terms of this measure. 

The rest of the industrial field will normally be open to 
private enterprise, individual as well as co-opcrativc. The State 
will also progressively participate in ihi.s field : nor will it hesitate 
to intervene whcneiw the progress of an industry under private 
enterprise is unsatisfactory. The Central Government have 
already embarked on enterprises like large river valley develop¬ 
ments, which are multi-purpose projects of great magnitude, 
involving extensive generation of hydro-electric power, and irriga¬ 
tion on a vast scale, and arc calculated in a comj>aratively short 
time to change the entire face of large areas in this country. 
Projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, the Kosi Reservoir, 
the Hirakud Dam, etc., are in a class by themselves and can stand 
in comparison with any of the major schemes in America or 
elsewhere. The Central Government have also undertaken the 
produedon of fertiliser on a very large scale, and have in view 
otlicr enterprises like the manufacture of essential drugs and of 
synthetic oil from coal; many Provincial and State Governments 
are also proceeding on similat lines. 

There are certain basic industries of importance, apart from 
those mentioned in paragraph 4, the planning and regulation of 
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which hy th^ Cciitritl <3ovcmiiKjm is necessary ip. the wi^nal 
interest. The folWwirig indnstries whose locawit t$mt be 
gQvemed by economic factors of all-Iodia import, or which require 
considerable investment or a high degree of technical skill, will 
be the subject of Central regulation and control: 

(1) Salt. 

(2) Automobiles and tractors. 

(3) Prime Movers. 

(4) Electric Engineering. 

(5) Other heavy machinery, 

(6) Machine tools. 

(7) Heavy chemicals, fertilizers and pharmaceuticals and 

drugs. 

(8) Electro-Chemical industries, 

(9) Nonferrous metals. 

(10) Rubber rnanufacuirCvS. 

(11) Power and industrial alcohol. 

(12) Cotton and woollen textiles. 

(13) Cement. 

(14) Sugar, 

(IvS) Paper and newsprint. 

(16) Air and Sea Transport. 

The above list cannot obviously be of an exhaustive nature. 
The Governineni of India while retaining the ultimate direction 
over this field of industry, will consult the Governments of the 
P^o^inces and States at all stages and fully associate with them in 
the formulation and execution of plans* Besides these Governments, 
representatives of Imlustry and Labour will also be associated 
with the Central Government in tlie Industrial Advisory Council 
and other fK>dics which they propose to establish, as recommended 
by the Industries Conference, ^ 

Cottage and small-scale industries have a very important role 
in the nationxtl economy, o&ering as they do scope for individu^b 
village or co-operative enterprise, and means for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of displaced persons. These industries are particularly suited 
for the better utilisation of local resources and for the achieve¬ 
ment of local self-sufficiency in respect of certain types of essential 
consumer goods like food, cloth and agricultural implements. 
The healthy expansion of cottage and small-scale industries 
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upon B, uitmber of factors like the proviniou of raw 
liusaerials, cheap power, technical advice, organi^ied marketing of 
l&eir produce, and, where necessary, safeguards against intensive 
eompetition hy large-scale manufaemre, as w(‘ll as on the educa- 
idon of the worker in the use of the best available lechtiique# 
Most of these fall in the Provincial sphere and are receiving the 
Httentioii of the Governinents of the Provinces and the Stares. 
Hus resolution of the Industries Conference has requested the 
Central Government to investigate how far and in what manner 
these industries can be co-ordinated and integrated with large-scale 
^indukries. The Government of India accept this recommenda¬ 
tion. It will be examined, for example, how the textile mill 
industiy can be made complementary to, rather than competitive 
with, the handloom industry, which is tlic country’s largest and 
best organivsed cottage industry. In certain other lines of produc¬ 
tion, like agricultural implements, textile accessories and parts of 
machine tools, it should be possible to produce components on a 
cottage industry scale and assemble these into their final product 
at a factory. It will also be investigated how far industries at 
present highly centialised could be decentralised wdth advantage. 

The Resolution of the industries Conference has recommended 
tliat Government should establish a Cottage Industries Board for 
the fostering of small-scale industries. The Government of India 
accept this recommendation and propose to create suitable 
machinery to implement it. A cottage and small-scale industries 
directorate will also be set up within the Directorate-General of 
Industries and Supplies. 

One of the main objectives will be to give a distinctly co¬ 
operative bias to this field of industry. During and before the 
last war, even a predominantly agrictiltural country like China 
showed what could be done in this resj>ect. and her mobile 
industrial co-operative units were of outstanding assistance in her 
i^ttuggie against Japan. The present international situation is 
likely to lessen to a marked degree our chances of getting capital 
goods for large-scale industry, and the leeway must be made up 
by having recourse to small-sizc industrial co-operatives throughout 
the country. 

The Government, however, recognise that their objective, viz», 
securing the maximum increase in productian> will not be realised 
merely by prescribing the respective spheres of the State and of 
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The Government of India agree with the view of the Indus* 
tries Conference that, while it should be recognised that parri*^ 
cipation of foreign capital and enterprise* particularly as regards 
industrial technique and knowledge, will be of value to the rapid 
industrialisation of the country, it is necessary that rite eonditions 
under which they may participate in Indian industry sbouM be 
<arefully regulated in the national interests. Suitable legislation 
will be introduced for this purpose* Such legislation will provide 
for the scrutiny and approval by the Central Government of every 
individual case of participation of foreign capital and management 
in industry. It will provide that, as a rule the major interest in 
ownership and effective control should always be in Indian hands, 
but power will be taken to deal with exceptional cases in the 
manner calculated to serve the national interest. In all cases, 
however, the training of suitable Indian personnel for the purpose 
of eventually leplacing foreign experts will be insisted upon. 

The Government of India are fully alive to their direct 
responsibility for the development of those industries which they 
have found necessary to rcvservc exclusively for state enterprise. 
Ihey are equally ready to extend then assistance to private or 
co-operative enterprise in the rest ot the industrial field, and in 
particular by removing transport difficulties and by facilitating 
the import of essential raw materials to the maximum passible 
'extent. The tariff policy of the Government will be designed to 
prevent unfair foreign competition and to promote the utilisation 
of India's resources without imposing unjustifiable burdens on 
the consumer. The system of taxation will be reviewed and 
readjusted where necessary to encourage saving and productive 
investment and to prevent the undue concentration of wealth in a 
•small section of the population. 

It may be mentioned here that the Industrial Policy of the 
Government is essentially based upon the recommendations of 
the Economic Programme Committee of the Congress, which 
rather favoured drastic measures of nationalisation! The latter 
recommended immediate nationalisation of key and defiance 
industries and other industries in course Of die next five years* 
The Government have discreetly chosen a middle course* 
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<•1^ Jndustifal Pdky Resolution obtained a favourable reception 
i '% the coui^ry, but the rc-vitalising eftet t has unfortunately bet:a 
f, counteracted by the introduction of the Industries {l^evelopnicnt 
and Control) Bill of I94y. whidi appears to vest an uninformed 

IjiliircjsiwC 3 CSicy witli^ wide powcris, but it c«in be jissun^cd. tbisit sucb> 
powers arc bkcly to he cxerciHcl with due caution and restraint^ 
because it is alwavs tbo avowed intention of the Government to 
give the pn\atc sector of industry a free hand except in those 
in;dMStries which it is intended to promote under state ownership 
^ and dirctuon. 

In fhc statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill 
it is said that the Jaiter brings under Central control the develop 
menr and icgulation of a numlier of important industries, tlie 
activities of which affect the country as a w^hole and tlie develop 
mem of which must be governed by economic factors of all-India 
impoit. It is asserted that the planning of future development 
on sound and balanced lines is sought to be secured by the 
licensing of all new undertakings by the Central Government. 
The Bill accordingly confers on Government power to make rules 
for tb( registration of existing undertakings, for regulating the 
production and development of the industries in the Schedule and 
for tonsiikation with Provincial Governments on these matters. 
Provision has also been made for the constitution of a (Central 
Advisory Council, prior consultation with which will be obligatory 
before the Central Government takes certain measures such as the 
revocation of a licence or taking o\er the control and manage¬ 
ment of anv industrial concern. 

The crux of the new legislation is that the Central Govern* 
ment may, subject to the condition of previous publication, make 
rules for the control and regulation of all or any of the industries^ 
named in the Scbedule. The 25 groups of industries so enumeratect 
are: 

Aircraft, arms and ammunition, automobiles including trac¬ 
tors, cement, coal including coke and other derivatives, electric 
lamps and fans, electric motors, heavy^ chemicals including ferti¬ 
lisers, heavy machinery used in industry including ball and roller 
bearings and gear wheels and parts thereof, boilers and 
generating equipment, iron and steel locomotives and rolling stockr 
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machine mh^ madiinety md eqmpmcDt rbe 
iransnii^sito and di^^tribution of electric enargy^ mow aM av^tipn 
fuel, kei*oaeoe, erode oil$ ond aynthetic oola, noti^ferrOna memh 
mdudiog alJoya, paper and newsprint, phamacentkals' end drugs, 
power and iixdusmal alcohol, rubber goods, $ak, ships and other 
vessels propelled by steam or by electricity or mechanical power, 
sugar, tea, telephones, telegraph apparatus and wireless communica¬ 
tion apparatus, te^itiles made of cotton, jute or wooi 

Existing and new industrial undertakings are to be licensed, 
ihc former within three months of the passing of the present 
legislation and the latter subject to the observance of such con¬ 
ditions concerning location, ssizc, equipment, technique, as may 
be kid down in the rules to be framed. The Central Government 
will ha\e power to revoke, amend, or vary any licence tliat may 
be issuedp Rule-making will extend to regulation of the produc¬ 
tion and development of the scheduled industries and will provide 
for consultation M^itb Provincial administrations regarding these 
inartcrs. The Government of India will be empowered to require 
any industry to stimulate its development and to regulate its pro¬ 
duction and the use of raw^ materials and fix standards of produc¬ 
tion. It may prevent an industry from resorting to any act or 
practice which might reduce its production, capacity or economic 
value. The Central Gcnernment may also require any industry 
in the schedule to provide facilities for the training of technicians 
and labour, furnish information or statistics and submit special or 
pcricKlical returns and reports to Government* 

The detailed provisions of the Bill make it clear that if the 
C'eniral Government so wish they can intervene at almost every 
stage in the routine management of an industry or its individual 
units, and if it is the intention to remit even part of such autlmrity 
10 Provincial Administrations the Bill w^Ul rightly evoke wide¬ 
spread criticism. What the Bill virtually docs is to proclaim the 
25 controlled industries be State monopolies which arc, how¬ 
ever, to be run for the time being by those who arc at present in 
charge of them/’ Penalties are provided and the rights of inspec¬ 
tion which the Bill confers are sweeping in Character* Clause 15 
provides that for the purpose of ascertaining the position or work¬ 
ing of any industrial undertaking, or for any other purpose 
mentioned in the Act, any officer authorised by tiie Central 
Government shall have the right to enter and inspect any premises. 
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^ M kemand ptoductioa of any document, book or recwd 
ttttoine Wty p^tson baving control of or employ^sd in any 
liindertaking winch may be engaged in an industry ^numeratei 
in tlie 8ch«idnle. All powers exercisable under the BUI may by 
order of the Central Goicrnmem be exercised in its behalf by 
Others of Provincial Governments or acceding States* 

There arc scveial other provisions which are unnecessary and 
unlikely to be enfmeed, because the Government does not possess 
the re<juisxtc *?talT. This piece of legislation is largely negative and 
prohibjuwv jii character and merely adds to the burdens and 
controls under which Indian industries arc at present working. 
It IS not going to stimulate production. The Government therefore 
acted wisely in referring it to a Select Committee, which should 
eitcr necessary alterations in the Bill. 

State Industries :—^Railways, Posts and Telephones are State- 
owned and State-managed industries in India. The Government 
has recently started a fertiliser factory at Sindri and the Reserve 
Banls of India was nationalised from 1st January, 1949. The 
Government proposes to initiate an ambitious scheme of indus¬ 
trialisation by starting State industries and also industries in co¬ 
operation with private enterprise. 

Work on the Rs. i4-crore Chittaranjan Project for the manu¬ 
facture of locomotives is proceeding. National interests demand 
that the country must be self-contained in the matter of key 
indu&iSfiles. In this context, the Chittaranjan Project is vital in 
any n^onal emergency. Chittaranjan, the new name for Mihijam, 
is on the East Indian Railway between Asansol and Madhupur, 
about J7 miles from Asansol by rail and 20 miles by road and is 
in the Burdwan district of West Bengal. It is ideally situated, 
adjoining as it does the labour surplus districts of Santhal Parganas 
and Manbhum in Bihar and in close proximity to the coai-bek 
and the steel producing centres. The Chittaranjan workshops are 
designed to build about 120 steam locomotives and SO spare boilm 
per year working single shift and, together with the Tata's Loco-* 
motive Factory, are expected to make India self-sufficient in regard 
to locomotives. About 1,206 machines will be used for manufac¬ 
turing and assembling spate parts and locomotives, for this work 
involves a variety of operations embracing various trades, such as 
l^attern making, foundry work, forging and smithy work, dye 
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sinking, imp fem w^mmt 0 t tmtmm. wdding, 

macMmliig 0f l^tts to U]^ Iboikir mukiiig, piatd ^rk, 

copp^^r mi tin^ioitl^ wotk, fitting work otliing for ptm »kifl md 
accuracy, tool making, etc. Tbe workshops involve a heavy cons¬ 
truction programme inclociing about 14,000 tons of ste4 fabrication. 
The project is expected to employ about ID^OOO workers on a single 
shift work. To begin with» the workshops will produce parts of 
standard locomotives. Tbe first locomotive i$ expected to be 
turned out of the shops complete by the end of 19S1, 

The Government of India’s scheme for setting up new steel 
plants in India has been unanimously approved by the three 
American and British firms appointed by the Government The 
tliree firms, Messrs. Koppers Co, and Arthur Mckee & Co. of the 
U.SA., and the International Construction Co. of the were 
appointed as consultants to make a preliminary technical survey 
and report on two alternate schemes for the establishment of steel 
plant in India. All the three consultants have pointed out that 
even after expanding the existing plant, there \*vill still be an 
annual deficit of over 1 million tons between demand and supply. 
The adoption of a two*plant scheme is favoured in prefei'cnce to 
a one-plant scheme. For one plant of 500,000 to 600,000 tons 
capacity, the estimated capital costs will be between Rs. 50 and 
60 crores. All the three consultants have selected sites in Orissa 
and Central Provinces for die two-plant scheme. 

A State-owned machine tool industry is to be started imme¬ 
diately in India with the assistance and co-operation of a leading 
foreign manuJEacturer of international fame. The industry, when 
completed, is expected to have an annual outturn of about Rs. 8 
crorcs worth of production and precision-type machine tools. An 
area of five square miles will be required for the project and a 
total |x>wer supply of 6,000 kw. It will provide employmept for 
about 20,000 workers. The industry is to be developed in five 
stages and will have a separate factory for each stage. The first 
stage is expected to be completed in two years and the remaining 
factories at short intervals thereafter. Representatives of the 
foreign firm are shordy expected in India* Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have been asked to send their recommendations about the 
site of the factories bearing in mind climate and other lactets, 
which affect the economic production of machine tools before the? 
arrival of the representatives. 
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' PenicMin a* a specilk fot malaria, and sulpha drugs, wiB be 
^ ^,^'#«»ufactured in a factory proposed to be set up by the Govern* 
^ of India,..Tke factory v^iU have an annual productive capa^ 

city of 1.200 toon unit^i of penicillin, 100,000 lb$. of *'an anti- 
' malarial drug’\ 60,000 lbs. of sulphamerazine, 20.000 ibs. of sulpha^ 
Ihiazole and 20,000 lbs, of sulphanilamide. Expected to be located 
neat Bombay, the factor)^ will cost Hs. 2 crores. The production 
' U likely to start in less than three years, resulting in an annual 
aaving in imports from hard currency and otlicr areaa of 
Its. 2‘25 crores. 

On the lecommcndation of the Council of Industrial and 
Scientific Research, the Government of India arc now cxmducting 
negotiations with expert films abroad for the production of optical 
glass which plays an imptirtant part in peace as well as in war. 
The Counul has now suggested that investigational and pilot plant 
work should be taken up without delay at the Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute at Calcutta. It has also been recom¬ 
mended that a team of ceramic and glass experts should visit the 
various centres of glass and ceramic industry in the country and 
" make a survey of their difficulties and problems and report to the 
Government as to which steps should be taken to improve the 
condition of the industry and that help should be given for its 
scientific development. It has also been proposed to set up under 
the auspices of the Council an ionospheric field station outside 
the city of Calcutta at a cost of over Rs, 80,000, In this station 
will be carried out research work on ionospheric conditions, know¬ 
ledge of which is essential for efficient broadcasting and aerial 
communication. The field station will work under the supervision 
ojf the Radio Research Committee of the Council and the 
ionospheric data collected will form a part of world-wide collection 
of such data. Tlie governing body has also approved of the pro¬ 
posal to constitute a malaria chemotherapy committee which would 
co-ordinate and direct research and other investigations on malaria 
prevention and cure, now being carried out by various Government 
Organizations, universities and research institutes in the country. 

The Government of India have decided to undertake the 
manufacture of hydroelectric and thermal plant in the country and 
thp implementation of this decision may be expected within the 
Current yean Most of the electric plant and equipment require- 
||uents of India are supplied from foreign countries. In view of 
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ikhe for dovdopmatt in India* it is most 

necessary that these plants and eqnipmentst should he maiiufac^ 
tured within the eoutitry* This would not onljr Jiead to Overall 
economy hot would he a most valuable insurance in the event of 
a Mtioxial emergenc)^ 

It may alst? be observed that the Defence Ministry has been 
talking active steps to secure the aid of foreign firms to develop 
the manufacture of heavy armaments in India, 

PnMatan t Indlisatml Policy Statement of ^ Goiremmetit 
<rf Pakistan s-^The Government of Palcistan announced its Indus¬ 
trial Policy in April, J948, which gives industrialists a firm basi« 
tor their development schemes. The primary objectives of the 
policy are to manufacture in Pakistan the protlucis of Pakistan’s 
own raw materials, especially jifte, cotton and hides and skin^, 
and to develop consumer goods industries to meet the requirements 
of the home market. 

Industries in the first category arc those which are already 
State-owned, «>., posts and telegraphs and the telephone system. 
Wireless and broadcasting and the railways. The second category 
would comprise industries which arc in process of nationalisation, 
though the only one m this condition is road tiansport, which is 
being nationalised by the Provincial Governments. Air transport 
falls in the third category. Although no official announcement has 
yet been made there seems little doubt that the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment have reconsidered their policy to air transport, and that a 
siihstantia! measure of nationalisation is to be expected. It is no 
secret that the two scheduled air transport companies liave found 
the maintenance of regular services a difficult financial proposition, 
and would welcome some relief. The probability is that a single 
Corporation would be set up on the lines of Pakistan Aviation Ltd. 
{the Company which will be responsible for repair and oveAauI 
work at j^rachi), with the Government holding SI pet cent, of 
the shares, the rest being subscribed equally by the two existing 
air transport companies. In the fourth category we may place the 
industries about which the Pakistan Government has not yet made 
up its mind. These are the river services which ate to l>e left to 
private enterprise for the present, and die petroleum and petroleum 
products industry which is still under consideration. Finally, we 
have the industries which arc to be owned and operated by the 
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Thm (1) attos md munitions erf war; (2) g^nmum 
f>ow«r: (3) manufacture of railway wagom, 
tetegra|fk and wireless apparatus. Aldiougii Govern- 
Ijy, ment reserves a general right to take over or pardcipam in any 
' other Industry vital to the security or economic wdhbemg of the 
State there is no suggestion that these decisions are liable to^ 
reeohsidexation after any given term of years, and they have the 
merit of being fairly definite and decisive. 

It has also been stated that foreign capital will be welcome' 
in Pakistan, provided that it does not claim special privileges, and5 
provided that participation of Pakistan nationals, on both adminis- 
tradve and technical sides, is ensured and training f«!^cilitie^ 
provided. It is understood that no attempt will be made to lay 
down a formula for this purpose, and the matter will be left to* 
the good sense of the management of an industry, but it is desired!! 
that subsidiary companies should be registered in Pakismnr. There 
appears to be no intention of enforcing this by legislative action, 
but foreign fiims would do well to understand tliar they will not 
be welcome, and may not be granted all desirable facilities, unless 
they comply with this directive. If the establishment of the 
subsidiary company docs not involve an issue of capital within 
the purview of the capital issues control (i.c., exceeding Rs. 1 lakh) 
there will be no scrutiny of the ownership and tire parent company 
will not be under any obligation to offer a percentage of shares, 
to Pakistan nationals. For industrial ventures a list of 13 indnstries. 
is given in which Pakistan nationals are ordinarily to be given 
the option to subscribe at least 51 per cent, of all classes of share 
capital and debentures. Among the industries are included cement,, 
coal, cotton, spinning and weaving mills, and heavy chemicals but 
not the jute industry. In industries not specified in tltis list 30 per 
cent, of the capital is ordinarily to be offered to Pakistan nationals* 
Although the original statement contains no mention of the 
managing agency system, in the supplementary statement subse¬ 
quently issued, the managing agency system is given the general 
blessing of the Government, subject to the proviso that managing 
agencies must work with the primary objective of creating 
Pakistani administrative and executive control of the industry 
within the next ten years. It is this proviso which has pu 2 :Ele<l 
business circles. Presumably it applies only to those industriea 
in respect of which the share of indigenous capital was fixed at 
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5i per cent., but even so a new and far^reacWng principle seems 
to have been slipped in, unless the meaning of the words has been 
generally misunderstood, It is one thing to lay down, as the 
original statemetu did, that nationals of Pakistan should be given 
the option to subscribe 51 to 30 per cent, as the case may be, of 
the share capital of new industrial concerns, but quite another to 
prescribe that the promoters should aim at handing over effective 
control to Pakistanis within ten years. It hardly seems possible 
that the Government which is certainly conscious of the made- 
cjiKicy of indigenous capital and enterprise for industrial develops 
ment; should have expected foreign capital to risk its resources 
for the reward of early self-immolation- 

It may however be observed that subsequently die Govern¬ 
ment announced that if Pakistani nationals fail to take up their 
quota of shares, the promoters of companies will be free to allot 
the shares according to their option. The Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce has therefore rightly asked the Government to clarify 
fully the position in regard to the managing agency system and 
distribution of shares. The Government has also been asked for 
an assurance diat the rules relating to the share of Pakistani 
capital will be applied only at the initial stage, when the capital 
issue is first made, and that there will neither be any subsequent 
Government intervention to bring the proportioil of Pakistani shares 
up to the original desideratum nor any obligation on die managing 
agents to attempt continuoUvS rcadjUvStment of holdings vso a.s to 
prevent it falling below the prescribed percentage. 

Although there is no doubt diat the 51 per cent, rule will 
have a discouraging eftect upon some foreign interests there is no 
rcas(jn to suppose that it involves any serious danger that control 
of the companies concerned will pass out of die hands of the foreign 
promoters. If the latter retain 49 per cent of the shares, their 
voting strength should be strong enough to resist any attempt to 
take the control out of their hands. The Government do not 
appear to have any legislation in view, and are not taking any 
steps to deprive foreign capital of effective control. A provision in 
the statement which may cause rather more concern to foreign 
industrialists relates to the remittance of profits. Facilities are -to 
be allowed for remittance only of reasonable proportion*' of 
profits io the countries from which the capital is drawn, but; clearly 
before a capitalist abroad invests his capital in a foreign country 
21 
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want to be $nt€ that he h permitted to take his 0 #ii shares 
^ the dividotd But of the country. It is understood, however, that 
( ; ; remittances of profits to the sterling area countries are likely to 
be allowed freely and this provision has been inserted in the 
iistatcment more from the point of view of exchange control than 
from any other motive. 

The Government of Pakistan has also announced that it may 
find it necessary in national interests, in the event of private 
capital not forthcoming in adequate measure for the development 
of any particular industry of national importance, to set up a 
limited number of standard units more as means of attracting 
private enterprise than for any other object. 

The Government of Pakistan have decided to sponsor the 
setting up in East Bengal of three jute mills of 1,000 looms each 
at a cost of about Rs. 7 crores. Specifications arc being drawn up 
and orders will be placed for plant and niachincry in Britain, the 
13.S.A., Canada and other European countries. The project is 
expected to take about three years to complete. When in opera¬ 
tion the factories, it is understood, will give priority to the pro¬ 
duction of good cjuality hessian. 

It may be obscrccl that the Government of Pakistan earmarked 
a sum ot Rs. 4 crores in the Capital side of its Budget of 1949-50 
for the purpose of setting up a Statutory Corjioration in order to 
select inclustridl projects tor state grants. 

The Industrial Survey Committee of the Government of 
Eastern Pakistan has been doing useful work in exploring the 
possibilities of establishing suitable industries in their area and 
determining the size and location of the same. 

Planning Advisory Board t—ln order to co-ordinate develop¬ 
ment in Pakistan and ensure uniform progress on all sectors, the 
Government of Pakistan, in January 1948, set up an Economic 
Committee of the Cabinet, a Planning Advisory Board and a 
Development Board. 

The Prime Minister presides over the Economic Committee, 
which consists of the Minister for Commerce, Industries and 
Works, the Minister for Finance, the Minister for Communications 
and the Minister for Food, Agriculture and Health. The Com- 
^ mittee takes policy decisions on issues submitted to it by the 
Development Board and the Planning Advisory Board. 
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Tilt Prime Minidtm: also Chairman of tiie Plamriag Advi. 
sory Board wMdi adris^s the Government generdlj oO matters 
relating to plannmg and development, reviews the progress made 
in implementing plans, and educates the public on the necessity 
for various development schemes undertaken, in order to get their 
enthusiastic co-operation. 

Development Board :*-^The Minister of Finance and Econo¬ 
mic Affairs is the Chairman of the Developmeiif Board and the 
Secretary-General is the Vice-Chairman. 

The Development Board co-ordinates the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial development plans so that all available resources ate put 
to the best possible, use. It also makes recommendations^ regard¬ 
ing priorities among the development plans. 

The Development Board acts as a clearing house of ideas and 
information, bringing to the notice of Ministries ideas on schemes 
which may aid development. It watches the progress of develop¬ 
ment schemes in order to remove bottlenecks and makes periodi¬ 
cal reports to the Cabinet of the progress of schemes. 

The Board has approved 52 schemes, involving expenditure of 
Ks. 13,00,00,000 in 1948-49 and approximately Rs. 18,00,00,000 in 
1949-50. The total cost of the schemes spread over a period of five 
years will be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 45,00,00,000. Of this 
amount a sum of Rs. 23,00,00,000 will be spent on schemes for the 
development of electricity, both Hydro-electric and Thermal, and 
Irrigation ; Rs. 11,00,00,000 on development of cx>mmunication8; 
Rs. 2,00.00,000 on schemes sponsored by the Ministry of Health 
and Rs. 50,00,000 on detelopment of Broadcasting. 

The Development Board, after careful consideration of the 
Provincial schemes, the financial position of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the supply position of the capital goods required for the 
implementation of these schemes, the availability of techmcal per¬ 
sonnel and other relevant factors, decided to recommend an alloca¬ 
tion of Rs. 12*02 crores in 1948-49 as under: 


East Bengal 
West Punjab , 
N. W, F. R , . 
Sind 


... Rs, 4 crores 
.. Rs, 5 crores 
... Rs. 0*52 crores 
... Rs. 2*50 cnores 
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, These lo^m have been offered to the Provincial Ckjveminenti^ 
in qrder to enable them to undertake and execute their develop¬ 
ment schemes^ which cover a wide range of activities, e,g,f the 
development of hydro-electricity, reclamation of land, extension of 
canals, roads, etc. It is now for the Provincial Governments to 
draw and spend these amounts on economically pwluctive and 
vitally important schemes of development. 

Sind has selected for execution about 29 schemes from the old 
live-year plan drawn up under the undivided Government of India. 
The total five-year cost of these comes to about 2 90 crores. Of 
this, about Rs. 45 lakhs will be financially productive. Presuming 
that 10 per cent, of the total expenditure has already been met 
this sum would come to al^vtut Rs. 29 lakhs Of the 29 schemes, 
about seven are research development and training schemes. 

There are seven fisheries schemes and these envisage the 
setting up of a marine and fresh-water Fisheries Research Institute, 
construction of a fidi-curing yard, development of edible oysters, 
prawn fisheries and decp-sct fishing, and provision of transport 
facilities. 

Other schemes include crop manuring, seed distribution and 
seed multiplication, running of tractors, riverine and land survey, 
tree plantation, expansion of technical staff, etc. 

I'he N. W, F. P, has about 26 agricultural de\elopmeni 
sdiemes. Work on most of them has started and out of a total 
five-year exjtenditurc of about Rs. 37 laklis, Ks. 7 lakhs has already 
been met. Of the 26 schemes, 10 are forestry schemes, concerning 
conservation of forests, adoption ol anti-erosion measures, and train¬ 
ing of forest otficers and forest rangers. There arc six animal 
husbandry schemes and these envisage the establishment of poultry 
and sheep-breeding farms, imptovement of agriculture, expansion 
of veterinary research work, etc. There are seven other schemes, 
and these include development of agricultural emgmeering, estab¬ 
lishment of crop and fruit nursery farms, establishment of seed 
farms, control of fruit-fly, and expansion of stafl’. 

Of the several agricultural development schemes drawn up by 
undivided Bengal, whose area of application falls In East Bengal, 
the East Bengal Government has selected about 18 schemes ^for 
execution under prcKScnt conditions. These cover the following 
subjects: EsStablishmeni of jute seed and other seed multipika- 
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tion fefms, mgmc^ne research, organisatiort of a horticultural sec¬ 
tion, improvement of livestock, couservaticm of forests and affore- 
sraticm of waste lauds, establishment of poultry, vaccine institute, 
mass inoculation, expansion of veterinary staff, establishment of 
B fish technological station and execution of other fisheries scliemes* 

Most of the above schemes were started in 1947 and were 
expected to be completed by 1952, The total five-year expenditure 
comes to over Rs, 1'60 crores, out of which about Rs. IS lakhs 
(roughly 10 per cent, of the total) had already been spent 

West Punjab is still revising the blue prints, and details of 
expenditure, etc. have not yet been worked out. However an 
analytical study of the five-year undivided Punjab plan reveals 
that, in all, 43 agricultural development schemes have their area 
of application in West Punjab. The total five-year cost (1947-52) 
comes to about Rs. 2 IS crores. Almost all of the total expendi¬ 
ture will be unproductive financially as 30 out of the 43 schemes 
arc research, teaching, and training schemes. 

The Government of the North-West p'rontier Province main¬ 
tains several research stations for the improvement of fruit culture, 
study and (onrrol of plant diseases, analytical work on soils, and 
introduction and hybridisation of new crops. Large nurseries of 
fiuit plants arc maintained to distribute improved plants and a 
\igorous propaganda machinery deals with the dissemination of 
agriculrural knowledge among the cultivators. 

The largest of these is the agricultural research vStation at 
'farnab, 10 miles from Peshawar. It is a model agricultural and 
iruit harm with extensive fields and orchards, and a modern 
laboratory. 

Agricultural Collega and Institute, LyaBpurt-^The Agri- 
tultural College, Lyallpur, is the pioneer institution for giving post¬ 
graduate training in horticulture. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Section of the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute of Lyallpur is doing useful work. It con¬ 
ducts research on fruit culture, research on fruit and vegetable 
preservation and cold storage, teaching, nursery production, dis¬ 
trict and advisory work, and the functioning of the Co-operative 
PVuir Development Board. 

Hterc are elaborately equipped laboratories and a pilot manu¬ 
facturing plant for conducting research on the preparation of Jam, 
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mai'cnatailies, fWiit squashes, Juices, and dchydfated jpo* 

on a somi-ajmnacrcial scale. 

In addition, there are in all 26 agricultural developntent 
achemes (exduding those of Baluchistan) which are to be com- 
•l^etely financed by the Centre. These schemes cover the follow¬ 
ing subjects: , 

(1) Agricultural research and development; 

(2) Plant protection; 

(3) Co-operation and marketing; 

(4) Fisheries; 

(5) Forests; 

(6) Animal Husbandry. 

^ Most of the schemes are expected to be completed during the 
five-year period 1948-53. The total cost of the 26 schemes on 
completion is estimated to be approximately Rs. 2*71 crores, 
wheieas the immediate two-year cost is expected to be alx»in 
Rs. T56 crores. Out of this over Rs. 22 lakhs is to be spent on 
research and training schemes. These include vsehernes for the 
establishment of the Institute of Developmental Research on herbs, 
drugs, etc., Centra) Institute of Agricultural Research, Agricuh 
tural Engineering and Traction, Technological Institute, Soil Con¬ 
servation Research Institute, Forest Research Institute, Forest Pro¬ 
ducts Labo^ato^)^ Animal Husbandry Research Institute, FisheriCvS 
Depanmert and Lalioratory, and sending scholars abroad for 
training in fisheries. Almost all of these are expected to be com¬ 
pleted in the immediate two-year period. The schemes further 
include horticultural development, setting up of a fish market at 
West Wharf (Karachi) and running of ^fishing trawlers, a quali- 
^ lativc cattle census, breeding of cattle and poultry, establishment 
of woolwasbing, shearing and grading centres, eradication of rinder- 
pes.%, etc. 

Besides the above schemes the Centre will also be responsible 
for the financing of Baluchistan*s agricultural development 
^ schemes. Ihe Baluchistan agricultural development plan covers 
, about seven schemes. 





CHAPTER XVm 

THE NATIONAL DIVIDEND OF INDIA 

The national dividend of a country means its aggregate annual 
income. As tliis is the total fund, from which incomes of all in a 
country are derived, the assessment of the national dividend of 
India is important to determine the standard of living of our 
people. Various estimates of our National Dividend were made 
from time to time and none of them can claim to be accurate 
owing to paucity of data and statistical information. 

Dadabhai Naoroji estimated per capita income in British 
India during 1867-70 at Rs, 20 per annum. He included the value 
of agricultural produce after deducting 6 per cent, for seed, the 
>alue of salt, opium, coal, manufactured goods, fish, milk, etc. 
He also deducted all profits on commerce and a definite sum on 
miscellant*oiis accounts. The valuation of the different items was 
made by gues.s-work and the representative method, that is, one 
or two kinds of major |jroduce, was taken to represent all pro¬ 
ducts, He did not employ any accurate statistical method. He 
excluded the value of services, which he thought were paid out 
of the rnateiials produced. As Rs. 34 was the subsistence level, he 
concluded that India lived on her capital. 

Lord Crommer and Sir David Barbour estimated the average 
per capita income at Rs. 27 in 1882. Digby regarded land revenue 
as representing varying percentages of the total income. Both 
Barbour and Digby included agricultural and non-agricultural in¬ 
comes. Digby calculated per capita income at Rs. 18-8-U in 1901, 
while it was Rs, 12-6 in 1899-1900. 

Lord Curzon on the basis of facts collected for the Famine 
Commission of 1898 estimated that the per capita income rose 
from Rs, 27 in 1880 to Rs. 30 in 1900 by assuming that both agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural incomes increased equally. 

Wadia and Joshi calculated the national ineome of India and 
placed per capita income at Rs. 44^4-6 during 1813-14. They in- 
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^^©4 Ae values b& agricultural products after deductiug 20 per 

on account of seed, manures, implements, etc. and mineral out¬ 
puts after deducting 20 per cent for depreciation, and hides, skms, 
wool, silk, fisheries, livestock, etc. They also deducted from the 
gross total, home charges, interest payments and profits on foreign 
capital and remittances abroad on private iRCount. 

Shah and Khainbatta estimated the per capita income at 
Rs. 67 in 1921 on the same basis, followed by Wadia and Joshi, 
except that they allowed for changes in prices during die pre¬ 
war and post-war periods. 

Findlay Shirras argued that non-agricultural incomes rose 
fester than agricultural ones and assigned 40 per cent to non-agri- 
cultural incomes, compared with 10 per cent by Shah and 
Khainbatta and 30 per cent by Wadia and Joshi. lie included the 
value of services in his estimate and did not deduct anything for 
seeds, ere. in calculating agricultural incomes. He found per 
capita income ai Rs. 107 in 1921 and Rs, 116 in 1922. 

Sir Visvesvaraya calculated per capita income at Rs. 82 in a 
normal year and RsS. 55 during a bad year. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao calculated the per capita income in 
British India at Rs. 114 in 1942-43 and Rs. 65 in 1931-32. The 
increase was due to rises of 11 per cent in agricultural production, 
90 per cent in manufactured products, 50 per cent in unorganised 
industries and 20 per cent in miscellaneous items including 
services. Since prices rose by over 100 per cent, there wms really 
no increase in net national income. 

It may be mentioned here that the Bombay Plan for 
economic development of India aimed at doubling the per capita 
income in India within a period of fifteen years, by raising indus¬ 
trial income by lOO per cent, agricultural income 130 per cent 
and service income 200 per cent. It also proposed to obtain a 
more equitable distribution of the national dividend to increase 
general consuming powers of the masses for the purpose of 
sustaining a high level of production and employment wiAin the 
country. 

The Eastern Economist, a reputed India’s weekly, produced 
the following interesting tables. 
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Total Income ... . • 19,343 I 20,583 23,360 33.T34 ' 42,332 42,709 I 42,382 44,872 ' 39,421 




Per Capita Income of Provincee—India and Pakistan 

TABLE II 



Food consumpuon per head (in lbs) 388 • 366 348 

CSoth coasumptioR per head (in yds) \6 16 14 
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^though yariow estimates oi Jiidia's pet eapi& income have 
been made^ they vaty widely dne to <hffering methods of calcula¬ 
tion, tempered by bias and prejudices, lack of reliable data and 
paucity of statistical information. In spite of differing calcula¬ 
tions, all estimates point out unmistakably the appalling poverty 
of India. It is true that there are a few who are rich, and in 
order, therefore to level up prosperity in India, strenuous efforts 
should be made to increase overall production in the country. 

As the question of the national dividend is of supreme 
importance in determining the standard of living, the incidence 
of taxation and other economic matters, the Government of India 
has appointed a National Income Committee, which has been 
entrusted with the important task of estimating out National 
Dividend. The Government also proposes to appoint a Planning 
Commission at an early date to co-ordinate the economic plan¬ 
ning of India on sound lines. 

The Bowley-Robertson Report Enquiry :—Dr. Bowley and 
Mr. Robertson were invited by the Government for recommending 
a scheme for re-organising the Statistical equipment of India. 
They suggested the establishment of a |>ermanent economic staff 
cemsisting of 4 members for the organisation of the work of 
economic intelligence. I’his staff is to be attached m the economic 
committee of the Governor-Generals Executive Council. The 
senioi member is to act as scxretary to the economic committee 
and he would prepare reports on important matters, organise the 
supply of current economic information and plan ahead funda¬ 
mental economic enquiries. Two of the members should be 
trained economists, while a third should be the Director of 
Statistics. Each member should be free to conduct his work. 
The entire staff should maintain a very close contact with high 
government officials. 

The functions of the Director of Statistics should be to 
conduct the population census every 10 years and the census of 
production every 5 years. He should co-ordinate central and pro¬ 
vincial statistics. He ought to be helped by the statistical branch 
of the existing Department of Commercial Intelligence and' 
Statistics, which should be transferred to his control. The 
function of the Director will be to establish uniformity of 
classification of statistics in all Government Departments, and to 
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fekmish statistical htformation for general purposes. He will also 
l>e responsible for the publication of the statistical abstract. The 
Director should also supervise the work of the collection of 
statisiics in the different provinces. Finally, they also recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a whole-time statistician in each of 
the major provinces in India. It was argued that the existing 
materials for measuring the national income are inadequate. 
They therefore suggested the following items for inclusion or 
exclusion in any measurement of the national incOrme by the 
census of production method. The value of the net output of 
agriculture, mining, industry, etc. at the point of production (cate 
being taken to avoid double counting), the value of the services 
of transport and mercantile agencies addend to domestic goods 
and imports and excises on domestic goods and customs on 
imported goods should be taken into account. The value of 
exports (F.O.B.) including gold and silver should be excludetl. 
llie value of personal services of all sorts, the annual rental of 
dwelling houses (whether own or rented), the net increments in 
the holdings of balances and securities abroad (after deducting 
similar increments in the home country held by foreign residents), 
tire value of agricultural produce at the point of production which 
is consumed directly by the producer or exchanged by barter 
should he included. As the requisite data are not likely to be 
available for a considerable period, they recommended the com¬ 
pilation of another estimate of India's national income by means 
•of a summation of individual incomes, both for confirming the 
results arrived at by the census of ]>roducrion method and for 
correcting certain discrepancies. 

Tlie second method (i.c\, the census of incomes method) 
should include the value of all commodities, directly produced and 
consumed, and of all receipts in kind, at the point of production 
plus the annual rental \alue of houses occupied by the owners. 
The gross money incomes of all individuals, including interest on 
government loans and pensions of retired Government servants, 
the interest on war and other non-productive Government loans 
and the net pensions of cx-Govermnent servants and aU interest 
payments on loans whether for consumption or production should 
be excluded. Undistributed profits of companies and the net 
profits of Government commercial undertakings and receipts from 
customs, excise, stamp and local rates should be taken into account. 
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They held ^hat for estimating rural ineomes the census of pro- < 
duction method is more appropriate, while for estimating urban 
ina>mcs, die census of income method is more suitable. In both 
cases, detailed sample inquiries in selected areas might, at the 
first instance be mote useful than any attempt kt exhaustive 
surveys covering the whole field. An intermediate population 
census was also recommended, the ten-year period being too long. 
There might also be a census of produciion applied to power- 
using factories and mines to serve as an additional correaive, 
though the results might over-lap urban and rural surveys. There 
should also be a separate census for plantation areas. The Native 
Slates should be brought into the picture, provided tiiey arc willing 
to co-operate. 



CHAPTER XIX 

INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

Hbl^ry dF Indian Currency s— Both gold and silver coins 
circulated in India since the reign of Akbar, but as there were 
different ruling power* over several areas, there were Varieties of 
coins throughout India and gold and silver coins bore no fixed 
values between them. In other words, there was confusion and 
chaos in currency matters. 

From 1801 to 1835 s —In order to evolve order out of the 
prevailing currency chaos, the East India Company started to 
issue both gold and sli\er coins with Company’s stamp and of a 
defined legal ratio, weight and fineness. As usual it was difficult 
to mainiain the ratio owing to market fluctuations in the relative 
values of the metals. Steps were in consequence gradually taken 
to circulate a standaid coin of one metal only and preference 
was made in fa\oiu ol silver. In 1818, the silver rupee of 180 
grains, li/12ihs fine, was substituted for gold pagodas in the 
Madras Presidency, although the gold coin was not demonetised 
and was made convcni1)le in the ratio of 15 to 1. The Bombay 
rupee also made identical with that of Madras in 1823 and 
in 1835 the East India Company issued a silver rupee of ufiiform 
weight fineness as tlie sole legal standard coin throughout its 
territories. The value at the bullion contents in the rupee w^as 
made equivakrr to the legal \aluc and this Currency Act persisted 
until 1893. The genesis of the existing rupee was firmly laid from 
this lime. 

From 1835 to 1874 :—^The Currency Act of 1835 conti* 
nued to authorise the minting of gold mohurs and the issue of 
five, ten and thirty-five rupee gold pieces at market value. In 
1841, these gold coins were accepted in payment of Government 
dues by a Proclamation. Gold was however found to be very much 
over-valued in 1849-50 under the prevailing ratio of 15 to I and 
consequently gold coins were demonetised by Lord Dalhousk’s 
Government, There was a great demand for silver after 1850 
and its value rose considerably. A large part of tlie existing silver 
currency was withdrawn from circulation for non-monetary uses. 
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Thejti in <iioii$eqwenC€ a great stringency of currency, which 
was partly met hy private issuance of gold coins especiaEy with 
stamps of the banks of Bombay* In oi*der to meet the acute 
shortage of currency^ the Chambers of Commerce urged the iniro-^ 
dwction of gold currency and the Government by a Proclamation 
made it icj^l to pay Government dues by sovereigns and half* 
sovereigns at the rate of Rs* 10 and Its. 5, respectively. The 
Calctitta Chamber of Commerce reiterated its proposal of the 
introduction of a gold currency in 1866, and the Government 
appointed the Mansfield Commission to investigate the whole 
question. It recommended a gold standard with gold coins and 
rltat the Indian currency should consist of gold, silver and paper. 
By a notification in 1868 rates of sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
were raised to Rs. 10-8 and Rs. 5-4, respectively. Sir Richard 
I^emple submitted a note to the Government in 1872, confirming 
the introduction of a gold standard with gold currency, but the 
Government did not accept these proposals. 

From 1874 to 1893 The price of silver continued to 
drop from 1874 and declined from 58d. per ounce in 1875 to 27d. 
3J1 1899. Contributory causes were the demonetisation of silver by 
Germany in 1873, by Sweden, Denmark and Norway in 1874 and by 
Latin Union and increased production of the white metal. Simul¬ 
taneously, the price of gold rose due to the United States and 
other countries having adopted the gold standard. India there¬ 
fore h^camc a sink fur siher and laigc additions were made to 
rupee coins and this led to a rise in prices in India. 

The depreciation in the value of silver resulted in a drop in 
the exchange value of the rupee in terms of the sovereign. The 
value of a rupee dropped from 25. in 1871 to about Is. 2d. in 
1892. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Calcutta Trade 
Association argued in favour of a gold standard for India in 1876 
and the Government of India also advocated the same in 1878 mth 
the Secretary of State for India and also propt>8ed to charge a 
seiniorage for silver rupees in order to restore the relative values 
of silver rupees and gold coins. During this period, the Government 
of India adhered to the principle of an international bimetallism, 
while other countries favoured a gold standard. 

From 1893 to 1900 t-— The value of silver depreciated 
further during this period, following the repeal of x the Sherman 
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ikt, which mqtoed the United States Government |# buy S4 
million ounces of silver annually for coinage- In 1892 the Govern^ 
ment of India again approached the Secretary of State to stop 
coinage of shvar in India with a view to introducing finally a gold 
standard. The Herschell Committee was in consequence appointed 
in 1892 to investigate the currency and exchange |w:oblem8 of 
India. The contiiuicd fall in the value of silver with consequen¬ 
tial drops in the exchange value of the rupee embarrassed the 
Governraenf of India financially- She had to remit to England 
home charges and this expenditure gradually mounted up owing 
to gradual decline in the exchange value of tlie rupee. This 
resulted in continued budget deficits, which had to be met by extra 
taxation. The Herschell Committee pointed out that although 
higher taxation incidence may be offset by rises in silver prices 
it! India, there was likely to be a shift of burdens from one class. 
to another. People who suffered due to a rise in prices were hit 
hard by extra taxation. Although employers benelited by a depre¬ 
ciating i-upee, wage earners suffered as prices rose faster than 
wages. India's foreign trade being largcl)' with gold standard 
countries suffered a set-back due to a cdntinually depreciating 
rupee in terms of gold. Ati element of speculation entered into 
exchange values. Under these conditions, it was natural that 
the Government of India favoured the introduction of a gold 
standard. The falling exchange impeded the flow of foreigm 
mainly. British capital into India, owdng to uncertainty of interest 
and probable depreciation of the invested capital if it were re¬ 
transferred to England. British officials both in Government and 
private services suffered and complained about the loss, substained 
in remitting money to England. The TIcrschell Comtnittee there¬ 
fore did not favour bimetallism, silver nor gold standard but 
recommended a limping standard. Under this system tliere 
would be no free coinage of gold or silver, ru[x;e would continue 
to remain an unlimited legal tender and gold would be used only 
partially for currency purposes with the object of establishing 
ultimately a full-fledged gold standard. These measures were 
intended essentially as relating to a transition period and were 
necessary before adopting a full gold standard. The Government 
accepted these recommendations and passed an Act in 1893, 
amending the Coinage Act of 1870 and the Indian Paper 
Currency Act of 1882. Although the Government under this 
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Act, reiakcd freedom to coin silver, jfree cotoage of silver was 
suspended! Provision ivas made to give rupees in exchange of 
gold coin and bullion at the rate of I6d. to a rupee. Sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns were made legal for paying Government dues. 
Paper currency w£^ authorised to be issued in exchange of goW 
coin and bullion at the same rate. These measures aimed at 
arresting tlie fall in the exchange value of die rupee and improving 
the same if possible by encouraging the flow of foreign capital, 
pc^pularising the use of gold coins and discouraging imports of 
silver. 

As diesc measures were transitional and rupee gained in value 
in exchange from 1893 onwards, various representations were made 
to introduce a gold standard. The Fowler Committee was 
accordingly appointed in 1898 to investigate dte question, 

A scheme was submitted to the Fowler Committee by 
Mr. A, M, Lindsay, Deputy Secretary and Treasurer to the Bank 
of Bengal and although the Lindsay scheme was rejected by the 
Fowler Committee, it was adopted later. The scheme recom¬ 
mended the raising in London of a long-period loan of £10 millions 
to be Kept there as the Gold Standard Reserve. The arrangement 
of 1893 was intended to prevent the rise of the rupee above Isr. 4J, 
hy making it obligatory on the Government to give rupees in 
exchange of gold or gold sovereigns. Lindsay's aim was to 
supplement this plan by making arrangements to give sterling in 
exchange of rupees so as to prevent die decline of the rupee below 
L, 4d. It was therefore proposed that the Government of India 
should sell in India sterling drafts on London for not less than 
£1,000 at the rate of I 5 , 3|c/. jier rupee, which were to be met 
from the reserve in London. In London, rupee drafts w^ere to be 
sold to applicants for not less tlian Rs. 15,000 at the rate of U. 
4.1/16c/. per rupee, and these were to be met at Calcutta and 
Bombay. If an excess of rupees accumulated in India in con* 
sequence of selling drafts and the reserve in London was unduly 
depleted, the excess of rupees was to be sold as bullion and the 
proceeds credited to the reserve in London, tf, however, the 
stock of rupees in India was inadequate, silver was to be brought 
our of the gold reserve in London and sent 10 India to be coined 
into rupees. The essence of this plan was that the rupee was to 
be the circulating medium in India, and gold was not to be th6 
legal tender, 

22 
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/ Fowlet Committee favoured a gold standard with goM 

^“Tfeiirrency and recommended that (!) Indian mints should be free to 
/ fbe coinage of sovereigns and half-sovereigns and closed as usual 
“ito the free mintage of silver, (2) the exchange rate should be 
"pegged at the fixed rate of Is. 4d. to the rupee, being the prevailing 
rate, (3) rupee should continue to be unlimited legal tender, (4) the 
Government should continue to give rupees freely in exchange of 
gold, but should not lend itself to give gold in exchange of rupees, 
(S} in order to secure the convertibility of rupees into gold, the 
Government should create a special gold fund created out of the 
profits of the coinage of silver and the Government should pay 
:gold out of this reserve in exchange of rupees in spite of no legal 
obligation and (6) the Government should be prepared to make 
gold available for export in case of India’s adverse balance of 
trade and this gold should come from gold reserves and the fund 
proposed to be created and eventually from circulation, when 
sufficient gold would circulate following the introduction of a gold 
standard with gold currency. 

The Fowler Committee was of the opinion tliat a fixed 
exchange could be cflcclively secured only by a gold standard. 
It recommended practically a limping standard under which boili 
gold and silver could be unlimited legal tender at a fixed ratio, 
mints being open only to the free coinage of gold. The Govern¬ 
ment accepted these recommendations and the Act of 1899 made 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns legal tender throughout India. A 
Gold Standard Reserve was also formed in 19(K) out of the profits 
the coinage of rupees on Government account. 

The closure of mints to the free coinage of silver resulted 
in a stringency in the money market as }>opulation and trade 
^expanded. I'hc .Act 11 of 1898 was passed by wliich *^ilie proceeds 
of Secretary of State’s sale of Council Bills could be set aside at 
the Bank of England in gold as part of the Indian Paper Currency 
Reserve. The Government of India could issue notes against tlie 
gold so set aside, and with them could meet pro tanto the Secretary 
of State’s drafts, without reducing their treasury balances.” This 
drained ru|3ee stocks of the Government, which tried to popularise 
the nse of gold coins in 1898-1900 by encouraging payments and 
receipts at Government offices in gold coins, which however showed 
a tendency to return to the Government, This was interpreted 
m a weakness of the experimental gold currency. The Act II of 
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1898 wa« again renewed for two years in 1900 and it further 
authorised the Secretary of State to bny silver out of the gold 
from the Paper Currency Reserve in London and send the same 
to India for coinage* The Reserve in London thus served three 
purposes. It provided funds in London for the purchase of silver 
for coinage whenever necessary. It could be used to support die 
Indian exchange whenever India had an unfavourable balance of 
trade and it was impossible or disadvantageous to ^dl Council 
Bills. The Secretary of State would, in these circumstances, ^se 
the gold in the Paper Currency Reserve to meet his expenses and 
an equivalent amount would be transferred to the Paper Currency 
Reserve in India. Finally, it provided the fund into which payments 
might be made by the Secretary of State whenever he sold Council 
Bills in excess of his requirements in order to prevent exchange 
from lising unduly high and inducing an undesirable shipment of 
gold to India. Against these payments notes would be issued in 
India. These provisions were made permanent in 1902. In 1905, 
£5 millions, which had accumulated in the Reserve in India, were 
shipped to London to be held in the Paper Currency Chest of 
earmarked gold at the Bank of England, and a stated part of the 
Currenc}^^ Reserve was invested in sterling securities. A wbstantial 
part of the Paper Currency Reserve w^as maintained in gold from 
1906. It may be remembered here that the Government resumed 
the coinage of silver on a large scale from 1900 and the silver was 
brought out of gold reserve in London to be sent to India. 

The Government of India proposed in 1900 to create a Gold 
Reserve to be kept in India and tliis should consist chiefly of gold. 
They also proposed that the Papet Currency Reser\e should consist 
of rupees and securities and ought to be utilised only for encash¬ 
ment of curency notes. These proposals were rejected by the 
Secretary of State. He preferred to have the gold located iu 
I^ndon and invested in sterling securities. The Gold Reserve was 
therefore, instead of being utilised as a gold redemption fund and 
maintained for pegging the exchange value of the rupee, regarded 
as a secondary reserve and as a part of the total surplus Govern* » 
meat funds. The task of maintaining the parity of the rupee was 
discharged by the Paper Currency Reserve and selling Council 
Bills in London. In consequence the functions of Paper 
Currency Reserve, the Gold Reserve and the balances of the 
Secretary of State became overlapping and confused* 
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The bom rupee a)inage were reruittcd to Loudon for 

investment and gold was withdrawn from the Paper Currency 
Reserve against fresh rupees coined in India. In order to meet 
the demand for rupees, in 1906, a special Rupee Reserve known 
as the Silver Branch of the Gold Standard Reserve was created to 
prevent the exchange from rising above Is, 4d. by offering unlimited 
rupees in exchange of sovereigns at this rate. The Notification of 
1893 authorising the issue of rupees against gold as distinct from 
British gold com was withdrawn. In 190^1 the SecTctary of State 
announced his intention of offering Council Bills for sale witliout 
limit at the price of 1^. 4A/Sd, If the cash balances in India were 
inadequate for this purpose, the demand was to be met by with¬ 
drawing rupees from the Paper Currency Reserve in India, an 
equivalent amount of gold being credited to the Paper Currency 
Chest in London. The price of Is, 4~\fSd, not being found prohi¬ 
bitive at the time ol the export of sovereigns to India, it was 
decided to offer Telegraphic Transfers against sovereigns in transit 
from Egypt and Au^^tralia to India, the rate for tlte Transfers being 
between L. 4d. and Is. \l32d, so as to make it worth while to 
divert such sovereigns from India to London. 

The Mackay Committee on Indian Railway Finance recom¬ 
mended in 1906 that one million sovereigns out of profits from 
rupee coinage should be spent on Indian Railways and the 
Secretary of Stare decided to spend on railways half the profits of 
rupee coinage, until the Gold Standard Reserve reached £20 
millions, despite protest of the Government of India. I'his decision 
of the Secretary of State had to be reversed in 1909, following tlie 
exchange crisis of 1907-8. 

The Indian excfiange became weak from 1907, following the 
failure of crops and prevailing famines, which diminished Iitdia's 
exports, but impmts rose especially in silver. The stock of 
sovereigns showed a fast declining tendency. The Government 
undertook to give gold from the Paper Currency Reserve under 
certain conditions. The situation w'orsened and the Secretary of 
State advised the Government to offer Telegraphic Transfers or 
Reverse Councils on London at the rate of Is, 3.29132d. per rupee, 
and himself released gold from the Paper Currency Reserve in 
London against a transfer of rupees to it from the treasuries in 
India. He had also to float a sterling loan of £4| millions to 
maintain his finances, as no Council Bills could be sold. He met 
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the d^manij for tfeo fjncashoiifeot of the Reverse Councils by selling 
the sterling securities in the Gold Standard Reserve in the market. 
These measures improved the exchange value to Is, 4d. and 
indian exports started to revive. 

Gold EKchfiOige Standard :--Tl'ius we find that between 1898 
10 i9lS, the Government of India unconsciously introduced what 
is virtually a Gold Exchange Standard on the basis of the Lindsay 
Sc heme. The practice of paying out rupees and notes in India 
agaiiivSt deposits of gold in the Paper Currency Reserve in London 
was already in \ague for some time, and in 1904 the Secretary 
ol State bad declared his willingness lo keep the tap turned on 
indefinitely and sell the Councils Bills to an unlimited amount at 
a fixed rate. In 1907-8 the sale of Reverse Councils, providing for 
the conver'^ion of rupees into sterling for international purposes, 
laid the foundations of a Gold Exchange Standard. The object 
of this system was to maintain the gold value of the rupee by selling 
vstcrlhig (Reverse (.oiincils) when the rupee value weakened and 
by selling local curiency (Council Bills) if rupee showed signs of 
appreciation. It was claimed for the Gold Exchange Standard 
that ii was cheaper than the gold standard, but possessed all 
ad\atagcs of the latter. 

The Chamberlaiit Commission s —A Commission under the 
t'hairraanship of Sir Austin Chamberlain was appointed in 1913 to 
examine the problems of Indian Currency and Exchange. It 
reported in 1914. The Commission recommended the establish¬ 
ment of the exchange value of the rupee on a stable basis. The 
authorities in India and England should realise that the main use 
of the Gold Standard Reserve was to maintain the value of the 
rupee and gold should be in consequence freely available for 
export whenever the exchange dropped below the specie point. The 
experience of the past fifteen years showed that gold currency was 
nor essential for a gold standard, and it would not be advantageous 
for India to encourage gold in circulation. Gold currency in 
India was not popular and people in India rather preferred notes 
and rupees in circulation. Although a mint for gold coinage was 
not necessary for currency and exchange, a mint for the purpo^ 
could be established provided it minted only sovereigns and half- 
sSovereigns. In the absence of such a mint, gold should be 
accepted at the Bombay mint in exchange of currency. The 
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OoTemment shoidd ^courage the use of notes, but it must be 
^j^epared to give the people the curtency which they want, b^ it 
gold, silver or notes. The internal currency should be fully 
supported for exchange purposes by adeejuate gold and sterling 
reserves. There should be no limit on the accumulations of the 
Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be utilised to support the exchange as a last resort if the Gold 
Standard Reserve failed to do so. Profits of rupee coinage should 
be credited exclusively to the Reserve. A much larger proportion 
of the Reserve should be held in actual gold. By an exchange of 
assets between this Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve, a 
total of about £10 millions in gold could be immediately secured. 
This total should be gradually raised, to £15 millions, and there¬ 
after the authorities should aim at keeping one-half of the total 
Reserve in actual gold. Wide it was unnecessary and wasteful to 
hold the entire Gold Reserve in gold, the loss from enforced 
realixation of seemities in a time of crisis should be guarded 
against by maintaining a sufficient amount in liquid form. The 
Indian branch of tlie Gold Standard Reserve should be abolished 
as it had given rise to ciiticism and w^'as responsible for confusion 
and doubt as to the efficacy of the Reserve. The proper place for 
the location of the whole of the Gold Standard Reserve should 
be London. The Government should undertake to sell bills in 
India on London at the rate of 3.29/32d. per rupee whenever 
called upon to do so. The Commission virtually recommended 
the perpetuation of the prevailing Gold Exchange Standard, which 
was unconsciously evolved. Before any action could be taken on 
the Commi^’sion's recommendations, the war broke out. 

Reactions of the War of 1914*18 on Indian Currency and 
Exchange :—^Tlie effects of the war may be studied under two 
periods, namely August 1914 to Autumn 1915 and Autumn 1915 to 
the end of 1919. The outbreak of the war dislocated economic 
conditions by disrupting trade and destroying confidence. Irt 
consequence, the exchange weakened, heavy withdrawals were 
made from savings banks, notes were encashed and heavy demands 
were made on gold stocks. The Government tackled the situa¬ 
tion effectively and restored the exchange by selling large amount 
of Reverse Council Bills, Demands for withdrawals of savings 
banks accounts were also fully met. Notes were freely encashed. 
In ord^l* to stop gold drain, notes were not exchangeable for gold 
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but w«re made so for silwr only. Facilities were fredy given 
for foreign remittances and these measures restored confidence 
and stable conditions revived by the autumn of 1915, 

The second period began from autumn 1915 and continued 
up to the end of 1919. After working smoothly for some dme 
after 1935, the currency position again became complicated in 
3916, following phenomenal rises in silver prices and heavy demand 
for silver coins in India. The pattern of the foreign trade was 
reversed after l9l5, when exports predominated over imports 
owing to w^ar supplies and cutting down of imports. In addition, 
the Government incurred heavy recoverable expenditure in India 
on behalf of the Home Government for bringing military etjuip* 
ment and financing occupied territories. Purchases on behalf of 
some Dominions and Colonies were also financed. There was in 
coUvSequence a heavy demand for Indian currency and as the 
Government had to sell large Council Bills to finance India’s 
exports, large coinage of sjilver rupees was undertaken and this 
embarrassed the Government considerably due to unprecedented 
increase in the price of silver, following ban on the export of 
precious metals imposed by several foreign countries. On top of 
all these factors, a large amount of rupee coins was melted as 
the bullion value of the rupee was higher than its money value. 
The continued drop in sterling exchange as compared with that 
of dollar further aggravated difficulties. As most of the silver had 
To be pui chased in America, the sterling value of silver continued 
to rise. The price of silver rose from 27 pence per ounce to 89rf. 
per ounce, although around 1917, the price was kept within limits 
by the Governments of United States, Canada and Great Britain 
by temporarily controlling exports of sillvcr and its price. 

Following large fa\'ourable balances of trade for ludia^ 
Council Bills were sold heavily and this resulted in reduction of 
rupee reserves. In December 1916, the sale of Council Bills was 
restricted and in consequence the market rate of exchange varied 
from the official rate. In order to rectify this, the Government 
adopted certain control measures, pegging the exchange at 4^4. 
in January, 1917. The sale of Council Bills was limited to a few 
selected banks and firms, and they were requited to do business 
with third parties at the prescribed rates, applying their resources 
mainly to certain selected articles of export of importance to the 
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4iies. Further fluctuations in the exchange were thus prevented 
Ifei' sorae time by the co-^opcration of banks, who were aided by 
these control measures. As these measures failed to stabilise the 
exchange, the Government incurred serious losses on coinage of 
rupee® at 16 pence per rupee, while it cost Government about 
ZO pence. The Government therefore adopted the practice of 
vaxyihg the rates of exchange from August, 1917 and the rate rose 
from Is, 4|d. in January, 1917 to 25. 4d. in December, 1919, The 
rate of selling Reverse Councils also rose from 2s. 6rf. in January, 
1920 to 25. lUL in Match, 1920. 

The Government also adopted special measures to buy silver. 
In order to stop private competition, no private import was allowed 
from September, 1917. 'J’he Pittman Act autiiorised the United 
States Government lo sell silver from revserve and tlie Government 
of India bought from the United States 200 million ounces of 
silver in 1918 at 101] cents per ounce 6ne. Currency legislation 
was passed in June, 1917, prohibiting the melting and export of 
gold and silver coins. Notes of the denomination of 1 and 2^ 
rupees were issued in December, 1917. In January, 1918, for the 
first time, nickel coins of the denomination of 2 annas, 4 annas 
and 8 ahnas were issued and made legal tender up to one rupee. 
From June, 1917, the Government acquired gold imported on 
private account at a price based on the sterling exchange value 
of the rupee, irrespective of the premium on gold. Notes were 
issued against gold so ac(|uired, and gold mohurs and sovereigns 
were corned and issued as currency to supplement the silver 
Currency. When the restrictions on the export of gold from 
America were removed in June, 1919 and the gold markets of 
South Africa and Australia became free, more gold was imported 
into the country and acfjuired by the Government. To encourage 
its import, they raised the acquisition price so as to include die 
premium on gold as comparetl with sterling. Gold so obtained 
was sold to the public fortnigbily from August, 1919 with the 
object of lowering the premium on it. The note issue was 
increased without rite usual moral backing and extradegal facilities 
for conversion of notes wcie withdrawn. Limitations were placed 
on d^ily issue of rupees to single tenderers of notes. The Govern¬ 
ment floated rupee loans of Rs. 130 crores between 1917-19 and 
roped in a large amount of money by issuing vshort-term Treasury 
Bills of S to 12 months’ maturity from October, 1917. The 
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<5overammml expenditure was kept within limits and taxation 
was increased, 

The Bebiligtoti Smith Committee r-^In order to exarOine 
the Indian Currency and Exchange position, a Committee under 
clrairmanship of Sir Henry Babington Smith was appointed in 
May, 1919 and the Committee mainly recommended that the rupee, 
unchatiged in weight and fineness, should remain unlimited legal 
tender* It should have a fixed exchange value which should be 
expressed in terms of gold at the rate of one rupee for 11*30016 
grains of fine gold, Le., onc-tenth of the gold contents of the 
sovereign. The sovereign previously valued by law at fifteen rupees 
should be made legal tender in India at the revised ratio of ten 
rupees to one sovereign. The import and export of gold should 
he freed from Government control as soon as the change in the 
statutory rate to Rs. 10 had been effected, and a gold mint at 
Bombay should be opened for the coinage into sovcreign^s of gold 
tendered by the public. The Notification of the Government 
undertaking to gi\c rupees for sovereigns should l>c withdrawn. 
The ban on the piivate import and export of silver should be 
lemovcd and the import duty on silver should be repealed provided 
the fiscal possiiion did not demand its retention. The Gold 
Standard Reserve should contain a considerable proportion of gold 
and the aim should be to hold the remainder of the Reserve in 
securities issued by Governments within the British Empire (other 
than the Government of India) maturing within tv\elvc months* 

A portion of the gold held in the Reserve, not exceeding one^half, 
should be held in Indja. 

It also recommended to fix the rupee exchange at Is. gold 
which was the prevailing rate, but remarked that 'If* contrJiiry to 
expectation, a groat and rapid fall in world prices were to take 
place and if the costs of production in India fail to adjust themselves ' 
with equal rapidity to the lower level of prices, then it might be 
necessary to consider the problem afresh”. 

The Government of India accepted the recommendations of 
the Committee and implemented them in practice. The Govern* 
ment declared that Council Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 
would be offered for sale weekly by competitive tender with no 
fixed minimum rate, and that, in future, Reserve Drafts and 
Telegj'aphic Transfers would l>e offered in India, when occasion 
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ijs»tequired, at a jrate based on the sterling equivalent of the price 
tof 11 30016 grains of fine gold as measured by the prevailing 
sterling-dollar exchange, less a reduction representing the cost 
, of remitting gold. Despite the steps taken by the Government, 
they failed to check the rise in the price o£ gold. The Govern* 
ment announced in February, 1920, that, during the next six 
months, a minimum of 15 million tolas of fine gold would be 
sold hut this original programme was extended by further sales 
in August and September. After selling a large quantity at an 
average rate of Rs. 22 per tota, the gold sales were stopped in 
October, 1920 and the price of gold, which had been controlled 
to some extent by the Government sales, showed rises again. By 
Ordinance No. Ill of 21 June, 1920, sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
ceased to be legal tender in payment or on account, but provision 
was made for their acceptance by die Government at die ratio 
of Rs. 15 during a moratorium of 21 days, on the expiry of which 
the restrictions on imports of British gold coin were also 
withdrawn. The Currency Committee’s recommendation that the 
sovereign should be made legal tender in India at Rs. 10 instead 
of Rs. 15 was implemented in practice by the Indian Coinage 
(Amendment) Act, No. XXXVI of 1920. The Act restored the 
quality of legal tender of the sovereign and half-sovereign, which 
had been suspended by Ordinance No. Ill of 21st June, 1920. The 
rate fixed ]>y the new Act vas Rs. JO to the sovereign and instruc- 
tiotls were accoidingly isvsucd to treasuries and currency offices> 
that so\deigns and half-sovereigns, if presented, should be 
received at the rate of Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 respectively, but that they 
should not be issued. As the market price of the sovereign con-- 
tinued to be above Rs. 10, it never functioned as currency at the 
new rate. The ban on the import of silver (but not on export) 
was removed in Febiuary, 1920, and also the import duty of four 
annas per ounce which had been levied was abolished. Similarly, 
the war-time notifications which had been issued prohibiting the 
use of gold and silver coin odierwise than as currency, or dealing 
in them at a premium, were also cancelled. The decline in the 
price of silver and the return of silver coins from circulation, which 
began from May, 1920, paved the way for the abolition of the 
remaining war*time restrictions on the movements of precious 
metalst The restrictions on the import of gold bullion and foreign 
coin were also removed in June, 1920. A few days later restrk* 
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on the use of silver for making payments on behalf of the 
Government were withdrawn, and treasury officers were advised 
that payments in future should be made in the form of currency 
desired by the payee. Steps were also adopted to renew the extra- 
legal facilities (for conversion of notes into rupees), which were 
temporarily withdrawn. , 

It may be observed here that the Government failed signally 
in maintaining the rupee value at the artifidial rate of 2s. 
gold and tliere was often a difference of about 3 to 4 pence 
between die market and official rates of exchange. This involved 
the Government in a loss aggregating Rs. 35 crores and the attempt 
TO regulate the exchange was abandoned by the third-quarter of 
1920. Apart from this huge loss on the sale of Reverse Councils, 
the failure of the Government to maintain the exchange meant 
also disaster for the business community. Business people relying 
on Government's ability to maintain the exchange left themselves 
uncovered in foreign exchanges and thereby incurred incredible 
financial losses. 

From 1921 to 1925 :—After failing to stabilise the exchange, 
the Government was content to watch the situation and re¬ 
frained from taking any active steps. 

India’s unfavourable balance of trade continued in 192L 
There were continued drops in gold prices of commodities and 
England adopted measures to restore sterling to gold parity. 
These measures weakened further the rupee-sterling exchange and 
the exchange dropped to as low as I 5 . 3d. In order to check 
furtlier decline in rupee values, a large contraction of currency 
was effected by the transfer of sterling securities held in London 
to the Secretary of State’s cash balance and by the discharge of 
Indian Treasury Bills held in the reserve. Tlie sale of Council 
Drafts was also discontinued. From 1922-23, there was a revival 
in India's export trade and the exchange improved slowly and 
steadily to Is. 3^d, gold by September, 1923* The Government 
were trying to lake the rate to Is. 6d. sterling, which was reached 
in October, 1924. From now onw’ards, the Government took 
measures to prevent tbe fall in exchange by the practice of-'the 
purchase of sterling required for Government remittances and, 
when necessary, m excess of this requirement, and fresh currency 
was issued against tliese purchases, thus relieving to some extent 
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tit6 monetary stringency nccavsiotied by the Government policy 
erf deHation, Tlie exchange value of the rupee reached Is. 6d. 
gold in April, 1925, and remained there until aist September, 
1931. Then in August, 1925. a Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Exchange was appointed under the presidency of 
Et Commander (Sir) Ililton-Young. 

Recommendations of the Hiltdn^Young Commission t — 

The Commission submitted its report in August, 1926 and dealt 
with (fl) the monetary standard, (h) the ratio of the stabilisation 
of the lupee and (t) the creation of a Reserve or Central Bank 
for India. 

Criticism of the Gold Exchange Standard :~~The Commis¬ 
sion among others pointed out the following drawbacks of tlie 
gold exchange standard. The system was complex and the basis 
of the stabilisation ol the lupee was intricate. I'he currency 
consisted of two token coins, namely, silver rupees and rupee notes 
with sovereign, which was never in circulatinn. Theie was an 
obligation to convert freely rupee notes in silver rupees if die 
value of silver went above a certain level, when rupee coins ceased 
to be token coins. 

There was cumbrous and haphazard multiplication of reserves 
into Gold Standard Reserve, Paper Curicney Reserve and Banking 
Reserve. 'I'he diui] control of credit and currency was deprecated. 
The curuncy was (oiurollcd by the Government, while the 
oredit if at all by the Imperial Bank of India. 

The various reserves were arbitarily utilised, l^istead of 
keeping the Gold Standard Reserve mainly in a liquid form, it 
was largely invested in long term foreign securities (mainly 
sterling) and to a small extent in short-term ones. Most of the 
Gold Standard Reserve and a part of the Paper Currency Reserve 
were unnecessarily kept in London. 

Large funds used to be transferred from India to London 
by sale of Council Bills and these funds exceeded often the normal 
demands of the Secretary of State. Council bills were often sold 
at rates below the specie import point even when there was no 
necessity for funds in London. These surplus funds were invested 
m London at very low rates of interest. This system also resulted 
virtually in transferring gold from India to London. 
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Tile goW exdbaJige standard was esseiidally managed by tKe 
Secreiai 7 of State and thereby lackedjin confidence of the Indian 
people. In addition, the system was more often than not ill 
managed to tlie detriment of India's interests. 

The system failed^to achieve automatic expansion or con¬ 
traction of currency. A depletion of reserves did not necessarily 
mean a contraction of currency, which was manipulated by the 
Ck>\ernment whimsically. So, any purchase of sterling was not 
always followed by an expansion of currency. As the Govern¬ 
ment was incapable of assessing the real requirements of the 
people, the system resulted in practice in bringing about inflation 
with a continued upward trend in prices. 

The system was criticised as being inelastic. ' It failed to 
discourage the hoarding habit of the people, who failed to appre¬ 
ciate the economic value of a cheap currency system. The entire 
system was very expensive and developetl in a haphazard manner 
and its demerits far outweighed the advantages. 

Although the system attained exchange stability to a certain 
degree except during the war period of 1914ri8, it failed to secure 
internal price stability. On the contrary, it encouraged inflation 
and high prices in the country. 

The Commission expressed the view that neither tlie gold 
exchange standard nor sterling exchange standard was suited to 
India. Both depended on the [irice of silver and if the rise in the 
price went beyond the melting point of the rupee, the latter would 
disappear from circulation. The mechanism of an exchange 
standard is complex and unintelligible to the public, who lack 
confidence in such a system. India required, the Commission 
added, some form of a gold standard. 

The Gold BuUion Standard :*~-The Commission recom¬ 
mended the adoption of a gold standard without gold currency.' 
Under the Commission’s scheme the obligation to be imposed 
by statute On die currency authority was to buy and sell gold 
without limit at rates determined with reference to a fixed gtfid 
parity of the rupee but in quantities of not less than 400 fine 
ounces, no limitation being imposed as to the purpose for which 
the gold was required, so as to ensure the stability of the gold 
value of the rupee and the stability of exchange within the gold 
points corresponding to the selected parity. Gold was thus to be 
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the real atandlrd of value. The rupee was to be Huked 
to gold and not to sterling or any other currency or group of 
Icurrencics. While the system was an absolute gold standard and 
mt an exchange standard, because rupees and notes were to be 
convertible into gold bars for any purpose, the compensatory 
tnechanism of the exchanges was preserved, as gold bars are 
tot currency. The currency would be expanded when notes or 
.rupees were issued by the currency authority in exchange for gold 
bars, and contracted when it gave gold bars in exchange of notes 
.and rupees. 'The practice of giving gold bars and not coins 
in exchange of rupees, the demonetisation of sovereign and 
the issue of gold savings certificates as proposed by the Commis- 
dlon would not allow hoards to disturb internal prices and money 
rates. The Commission also recommended that selling prices of 
gold should be fixed at such rates as would make possible the 
replenishment of the stock of gold without loss by importation 
from London, 

The Commission suggested the removal of the legal tender 
quality of tlie sovereign as long as the amoiint of gold in the 
reserves was not adequate for the introduction of a gold currency, 
and pending a definite decision being taken in favour of a gold 
currency. Otherwise, the gold from the reserves might pass into ^ 
circulaiion, preventing any contraction in the currency and 
counteracting the compensatory effect of die exchanges. 

The Commission recommended that the existing anomaly 
in the Indian currency system due to the obligation of the Govern¬ 
ment to convert one form of note, namely the note printed on 
paper, into another form, namely the rupee, which is merely a 
note printed on silver, should be removed. The promise of con¬ 
verting the existing notes into rupees must be kept, but no obli¬ 
gation for conversion into silver rupees should attacii to the new 
notes. It was, however, essential that facilities for the free 
exchange of notes for rupees should be provided, so long as the 
people desired to obtain metallic rupees, in order to inspire public 
confidence and ciivsure the popularity of the note issue 

The Commission also recommended the re-issue of the one- 
rupee note with full legal tender quality and like the other notes 
of the new status, they should not be legally convertible into 
^ver rupees. Having withdrawn the existing legal right of 
convertibility of notes into rupees, it was necessary to impose a 



immtmj obligauon on the currency authority to Convert all 
notes, excepting the one-^rupee note, on demand into legal tender 
money, that is, into notes of smaller denominations or sEver 
rupees at the option of the currency autliority, though reasonable 
demands of the public for metallic currency should be met in 
practice by the authority. 

UntfiealioKi and Composition of Reserves j^-The Commis¬ 
sion recommended that the paper currency and gold standard 
reserves should be combined into one currency reserve so as to 
ensure the efilcientry of its working and make it simpler and 
more intelligible to the public. It was also proposed that the 
composition and proportion of the reserve should be laid down 
by statute so as to ensure automatic expansion and contraction 
ni currency and the compensatory effect of the exchange. The 
proportional reserve system should be adopted, and gold and 
gold securities should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
reserve. The currency authority should attempt to work up to 
a reserve ratio of 50 to 60 per cent. The gold holding should 
be increased to 20 per cent of the reserve as soon as possible, and 
25 per cent within ten years. At least one-half of the gold holding 
should be substantially reduced during a transitional period of 
ten years. The balance of tlic reserve should be .held in self- 
liquidating trade bills and Government of India securities^ The 
‘created securities' should be replaced by marketable securities 
within ten years. The sum of Rs. 50 a’orcs might be regarded 
as the approximate liability regarding the contractibility of the 
rupee circulation. An amount equal to one-fifth of the face 
value of any increase or decrease in the number of silver rupees 
in issue should be added to or subtracted from this liability, and 
the balance of profit or loss should accrue to or be borne by the 
Government revenues. 

The Commission also recommended that the ru|>ee securities 
of the Government of India held in the reserves should be 
restricted to an amount equal to so much of the circulation as 
was unlikely to be withdrawn, plus such further amount as could 
be easily realized without disturbing the Government's credit. 
These securities arc less desirable as assets than trade bills, which, 
unlike the former, possess the quality of automatically expanding 
and contracting currency according to the needs of the country. 
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Moreover, a l^ger holding of the Government securities woulcf 
retxder their realization, in ease of need, difficult* 

The Gotexnment published three bilk in 1927, embodying 
the above recommendations, namely, (a) a Bill to establislr a gold 
standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve Bank 
of India, (h) a Bill to amend the Imperial Bank Act, 1920, and 
(c) a Bill further to amend the Coinage Act of 1906 and the 
Paper Curency Act of 1923 for certain purposes, and to lay upon 
the Government certain obligations in regard to the purchase of 
gold and the sale of gold (later altered lo sterling) exchange. 

Stabilisation of the Rupee :—The Commission recommended 
the stabilisation of the rupee. It proposed that the rupee should 
be stabilized in relation to gold at a rale corresponding to an 
exchange rate of 15. 6d. for the rupee, thus giving it the value of 
8.47 grains of gold. Ihis rate was fixed, because the Commission 
felt that this rate was in adjustment with the then prevailing 
world prices and wages had als6 adjusted to that rate. 

Regarding the \s, Ad. rate which was claimed by some to be 
the natural rate, the Commission argued that the only rate 
which could he regarded as rational was the figure at which 
prices were in adjustment with the existing volume of currency 
and in cc|uilibriuni widi external prices. Considered from this 
point of view is. 6c/. appeared to them to be clearly the ‘naturar 
rate under the existing ciixumstances. 

The reversion to Is. Ad. was bound to produce a general rise 
of prkes to the extent of 12^ per cent and would press severely 
on consumers in general and especially on the prvorer paid mem¬ 
bers of the literate classes. It would also result in an arbitrary 
reduction of the real wages of labour lor which there was no 
justification in equity or in expediency. The finances of the 
Government, central and provincial, would he seriously upset by 
a reversion to 1a. Ad. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, in his Minute of Dissent 
strongly expressed himself in favour of Is. Ad. and deprecated 
Is. 6d. mainly on the following grounds. No adjustment in wagc& 
had taken place and none was likely without a struggle. Pending 
adjustment, the Is. 6d. ratio presented the foreign manufacturer 
with an effective, though indirect, bounty of I2i per cent, w^hich 
would place a heavy strain on Indian industries. A change in the 
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ratio would mean m additional burden of 12J per emt on the 
larije bulk of the debtor dnm who were chidiy agriculturists. The 
debt being an old one of long standing, it was natural to assume 
that it was mostly contracted on a I 5 . 4d. basis. The adverse 
effect on public finances of a reversion to I 5 . 4d. had been 
ejtaggerated. The adverse effects of Is, 4d. on a small section, 
comprising about 21 per cent of the population (consisting of the 
poorly paid members of the literate classes) must be allowed less 
weight than the suffering which the higher ratio would entail on 
the remaining 79 per cent of the total population. JRcgarding 
labour, the existing rate of wages was sufficiently high to cover a 
jxKssible rise in prices caused by the adoption of Is. 4d* Besides 
there was the compensating advantage of a continuity of employ- 
ment following the lower ratio which would ensure greater pros- 
j>erity to industry and agricitlture, while the higher ratio was 
certain to injure both. The ratio of I 5 . 4d. prevalent before the 
war of 1914'18 was disturbed as a result of the war in common 
with the ratios of other countiics which had invariably tried to 
restore their pre-war ratios. Even if it were granted that the 
disturbance involved in either case was equal, the decision should 
still be in favour of Is. 4d. 

It may be observed that this ratio controversy was hanging 
fire for a few years and the Government, accepted and maintained 
the ! s, 6d. ratio in the teeth of opposition, believing that economic 
adjustments were already made around Is. 6d. 

It was true that sufficient statistical data did not exist to 
justify eitlaer side, but one is inclined to think that prices and 
wages bad been adjusted to I 5 . 6d, for some years prior to the 
fixation of tlic rate to this level. ^ 

The entire situation was further complicated by the beginning 
of the Economic Depression from 1929 and England having gone 
off the gold standard in September, 1931. The Government in 
consequence had to adopt special financial measures to maintain 
the exchange at U. 6d. such as currency contraction, the issue of 
Treasury Bills to Exchange Banks and other purchasers so as to 
control credit in the interest of the firmness of exchange, raising 
the hank rate of the Imperial Bank of India, etc. The Govern* 
ment was also confronted with severe difficulties in securing the 
necessary sterling funds for remittance to London in die yeara 
1929-30 and 1930-1. The Government were not only unable to 
23 
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Ite'chase sterfcgi tmt they had actually to sell sterling to mmt 
^ the deaiand, whkh arose. Later they had to seU Hcverse Couneils 
to support the rupee. 

The Currency Act of 1927 5 — The above Act imposed a 
Btatutoty obligation on tlie Government to maintain the l$\ 6d. rate. 
Vnder the Act, the Government would purchase gold in un¬ 
limited quantities at die Bombay Mint at Rs. 21-3-10 per tola of 
fine gold in bars containing not less than 40 tolas (15 02 .). Holders 
of legal tender currency (silver rupees and paper notes) were 
entitled to obtain on application to the Controller of the Currency, 
Calcutta, or the Deputy Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 
either gold at the Bombay Mint, or at the option of the Govern¬ 
ment, sterling for immediate delivery in London, provided they 
demanded and paid for an amount of gold or sterling of not less 
than i,065 tolas (400 oz.) of fine gold at the rate of Rs. 2L3-10 per 
tola of fine gold. Sterling was to be sold at tlie same price after 
allowing for the normal cost of transport from Bombay to 
London. A rate of I 5 . S,49/64d. was notified as the Government 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. Sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns ceased to be legal tender in India, but the Govern¬ 
ment was to receive these coins at all currency offices and treasuries 
at bullion value reckoned at Rs. 21-3-10 per tola of fine gold, that 
is, Rs. 13-5-4 per full-weight sovereign. Since the Government had 
the option of either giving gold or sterling, the system thus 
established was in practice a Sterling Exchange Standard, although 
it Wdb virtually a gold exchange standard as long as sterling 
remained at par with gold, that is up to 20th September, 1931. 
The system thus established was an improvement over the previous 
one in so far as it estabUshed a statutory gold parity for the 
rupee and imposed a statutory obligation on the Government to 
buy gold and sell gold or sterling at fixed rates. 

The system was subjected to severe strain when England 
went off the gold standard on 21st September, 1931 along with 
other countries. On the same day, the Governor-General pro¬ 
mulgated an Ordinance suspending the operation of the obliga¬ 
tion to sell gold or sterling, but tlie Government reiterated its 
resolve to maintain the ratio at Is. 6d, sterling. On 24th Septem- 
bet the Governor-General promulgated another Ordinance, called 
the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation Ordinance, repealing the 
^previous one and tlms technically restoring the provisions of the 
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Ctltr«cy Act of 1927 md mtertded in prao4«^e lo atordse an 
cffottivo oonti^ll ovar the «aie of ^^cerliog, The Government thus 
inttOciueed a controlled sterling exchange standard Under the 
terms of the new Ordinance, sterling was to be sold tn recognised 
banks, Whicli were expected to realize their responsibilities in 
the matter. It was to be sold at the rate previously in force, 
Is. SA9j64d. per rupee, for financing normal trade require¬ 
ments and contracts completed before 2ist September, and for 
reasonable personal and domestic purposes. It waa not to be 
sold for financing imports of bidlion or speculative exchange 
transactions. These precautions Were adopted in order to prevent 
undue strain on the Government’s gOld and sterling resources and 
to proliibit the flight of capital from India. Such a control was 
to be exercised through the agency of the Imperial Bank^ The 
rupee, being linked to sterling, was inevifably involved in the 
depreciation and fluctuations of latter in relatioh to gold 
and to currencies stUl baaed on gold, c\g., the dollar and the 
franc. The rise m the value of gold in terms of sterling as 
reflected in the sterling-dollar cross-rate meant a corresponding 
rise in its value in terms of rupees. The price of gold in the 
bullion market, whidi was Rs. 21-13-3 per tola towards the end 
of August, 1931. rose to as high as Rs. 29-2-0 in December, 1931. 
The stimulus of high prices and the economic distress of rural 
areas obliged people to sell their gold. About Rs. 50 crores worth 
of gold was thus (‘Xported from India between the end of 
September, 1931 and the end of February, 1932, The export of 
gold however reacted favourably on India’s balance of trade. 
The supply of sterling created against the gold exports came to 
be in excess of the demand for it, and rendered restrictions on 
the sale of sterling by the Government superfluous. This enabled 
the Government to repeal the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation 
Ordinance on 3Ut January, 1932. The Currency Act of 1927 was 
again restored, but the Government adheroi to its intention of 
maintaining the ratio at Is. 6d. sterling and so India virtually got 
the sterling Exchange standard, which was criticised for encourag¬ 
ing export of gold from India and linking rupee to sterling at 
h. M, The Government claimed that instead of allowing {jae 
rupee to drift and cause exchange fluctuations, it was better 
to stabilise it with sterling at Is. 6d. As the Government had large 
sterling obligations to meet, it would be impossible to find funds 
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fet the purpose unless the rupee was linked to sterling. Indian 
budgeting would be reduced to a gamble in exchange in the 
absence of a stable sterling rupee. A stable exchange was desit- 
. able for a debtor country like India and it was likely to help her 
foreign trade, because a large part of her trade was with sterling 
countries. As the rupee depreciated in terms of gold, her export 
trade was likely to expand with gold standard countries. Critics 
pointed out that by linking rupee to sterling India’sS fortune was 
tied to the chariot wheel of England. India was not left alone 
to decide her currency and exchange in accordance with her 
internal price level and trade requirements. Advantages to 
export to gold standard countries like the U.S.A. were partly 
counterbalanced by disadvantages to import from such countries. 
The linking of the rupee to sterling constituted a bidden form of 
Imperial Preference granted to England. It was apprehended 
that the Government's attempt to stabilize the rujK?e even at the 
lower gold value of h, 6^. might involve the dissipation of the 
remaining gold reserves of the country. It was also argued that 
though the rupee depreciated in terms of gold, it continued to 
be overvalued in sterling at Is. while the yen and other 
currencies remained devalued in sterling. India was thus clearly 
placed at a disadvantage. 

Gold Exports from India i—After England abaiidoiied the 
gold standard in September, 1931, there was a large export of 
gold from India to the tune of Rs. 351*40 crores by the end of 
January, 1940. This was claimed to be distress gold, because 
people were living on capital. This drainage weakened India’s 
position, lire Government claimed on the other hand that the 
gold which was sold was not currency gold but commercial gold 
and people sold it as they were reaping large profits. When the 
price again drops, tliis gold would return to the country. India's 
gold hoards estimated at about £750 million will not be in jeopardy 
by this export. In addition exports of gold helped trade and 
encouraged productive enterprises. It reacted favourably on the 
balance of trade and convened "‘inert metal into live currency’’. 
It produced a welcome effect on the Government’s financial posi¬ 
tion J^egarding sterling remittances to the Secretary of State and 
the fortif)dng of the sterling reserves. It appeared to keep the 
rupee-sterling exchange stable at Ir. 6d. and improved the position 
of India & credit in the city of London and the world. The exports 
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of goW brought about aa incrca^ in the note circulation, holdings 
of postal cash certificates, postal savings deposits and bank deposits 
and largely created cheap money conditions, whidi assisted 
business recovery in the country, 

Eschange Obligations of the Reserve Bank of India s— 

Under the Reserve Bank of India Act 1934, the Reserve Bank is 
required to maintain the existing ratio (Ir* fid, sterling) between 
fixed upper and lower points as though the rupee was on a gold 
basivS. llic Bank is required to sell sterling to any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi or Madras and pays the purchase price in legal tender 
currency, for immediate delhery in London, at a rate not below 
1$. S.49/64d. for a rupee. This provision is aimed at preventing 
ilm rupee from falling below Is. 5.49/64d.^ which corresponds to 
the lower point of the rupee (i.e.. Is. fid. minus the cost of taking 
down in Londoii this amount of sterling). It is also obligatory on 
the Bank to buy sterling from any person who makes a demand 
ill that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi or Madras 
for immediate delivery in I^ndon, at a rate not higher than 
Is. 6.3/1 fid. for a rupee, which corresponds to the upper point of 
the rupee {viz., Is, fid, plus the cost of importing this amount of 
scerling from Iwondon to Bombay). It has also been provided that 
no person shall be entitled to buy or sell an amount of sterling 
less than ten thousand pounds. Thus the above Act legalised the 
existing ratio and continued the Sterling Exchange Standard. The 
Reserve Bank was made the sole currency authority in charge of 
the Currency Reserve which abolished the separate Currency 
Reserves. 

The ratio of Is. fid. was more or less clTcctively maintain^td 
up TO the beginning of the World War II, which brought forth 
entirely new circumstances, 

EflFecU of the World War U on bidian Currency and 
Exchange from September, 1939 :“-‘The immediate reaction of 
the war was favourable. India's production, trade and prices 
showed an upward trend and there was prosperity for the agricul¬ 
turists. Although in the beginning there was some demand for 
encashing notes, the Indian Currency and Exchange withstood 
the strain of the war rather well. The rupee exchange tightened 
and the Reserve Bank found no difficulty in bringing sterling for 
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charges to England and strengthening external assets of 
currency reserves. This trend was in contrast with that of 
World War 1, when the exchanged weakened and the rupee ratio 
was supported by Government's sale of sterling* Although the 
^ rupee remained firm in relation to sterling, its exchange value in 
relation to dollar and other foreign countries showed a weakening 
tendency, following weakness of the sterling. 

The Reserve Bank of India met demands of the people by 
giving rupee coins in exchange of notes and the rupee stock of the 
Bank dropped to Rs. 35*1 crores by 21st June, 1942 and this was 
below the statutoi-y limit of Rs. 54 crores. An Ordinance was 
in consequence passed on 25th June, 1940, making it illegal to 
posscvss rupee coins in excess of ones requirements. On 24th July, 
1940, onc-riipee notes were issued and tlic silver content of J rupee 
a)ms was reduced. Two*rupce notes were issued in February, 
1944, and steps were taken to withdraw old rupees and \ rupees 
from circulation. 

A famine started in small coins in 1942, During the first 
two years of the World War 11, small coins were absorbed, exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 8 crores, compared with Rs. 5 crores during four years 
of World War T. A Notification was issued in 1942, making it 
illegal to possc.ss small coins in excess of one's personal require¬ 
ments. Dealings in small coins except at their face value were 
banned by Defence of India Rules. Government also minted new 
series of small coins feverishly and weights of these were also 
changed A new \ anna nickel brass coin was issued in January, 
1943 and a nen piece c)f 30 grains in stead of 75 grains was issued 
in Febrifary, 1943, The standard weights of 4 anna, 2 anna, I 
anna and | anna pieces wc'rc' fixed at 90, 60, 45 and 30 grains, 
respectively, from 23Td January, 1943. 

Indian cunency expanded enormously during and after the 
World Vi'ar TI and this currency expansion was covered by 
increasing mainly sterling securities and to some extent nipee 
securities. The Reserve Bank Act of 1934 requires that not less 
than 2/5ths of the assets of the Bank should consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities, provided that the total value 
of gold stock should never be below Rs. 40 crores. The Act also 
lays down that rupee securities should be restricted to |th of 
total assets or Rs. SO crores, whichever.^ is higher and could be 
ijh^Jrcascd by Rs. 10 crores in emergencies subject to the consent 
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of the Govemor^General. In 1941, legd provism was n\ade to 
ieep rupee securities up to 3/5ths of the total assets. 

It may be observed that the Government passed in Januaty^ 
1946, a Demonetisation Ordinance, demonetising notes of Rs. 

Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 10,000 and the public were asked to exchange 
these notes with notes of smaller demoninations. The object of 
this Ordinance was to strike at black-marketing which was largely 
conducted through the medium of such notes, rope in a larg^ 
amount of money from tax dodgers and from those Who piiad 
up fortunes by taking illegal gratifications. The immediate re- 
action of the Ordinance was a panic among the people, who lacked 
confidence in the note issue. In practice, the deflationary effects 
of the Ordinance remained of rather dubious value and the 
Government hardly succeeded in detecting tax evasions. It is true 
char il kept black-marketing within limits. 

Consequently, the composition of the Paper Currency Reserve 
was fundamentally cliangcd. In September, 1939, the Paper Cur- 
lency Reserve was composed of 35 per cent in silver coin, 20 per 
cent in gold, 28 per cent in sterling security and 17 per cent in 
rupee security. It consists at present of 3 3 per cent in gold coin 
and bullion held in India, 5B'7 per cent in foreign securities, 3*9 
per cent in rupee coin and 34*2 per cent in Government of India 
Rupee securities. 

Purchase of Sterling by Public Tender j —Originally, the 
Secretary of State was responsible for transferring funds from India 
to London. lie used to do so by selling Council Bills and Tele¬ 
graphic Transfers in London and payable in rupees in India. In 
1923-24* although the rate of weekly sale of Council Bills was 
retained, the system of selling Intermediaries at higher rates was 
stopped. In stead, the Government of India began to buy sterting 
from the Exchange Banks and other private financial agencies 
through die Imperial Bank of India and this was encouraged in 
1924*25, when the sale of Council bills was limited tb actual 
demands for them. There was no sale of Council Bills in 1925-26. 
The Hilton Young Commission recomtnended the purchase of 
sterling by competitive public tender and the publication o£weekly, 
returns of such purchases. These recommendations have been 
implemented in practice from 1927, Tenders are invited on one 
day in the week, usually Wednesday, simultaneously in Calcutta^ 
Bombay and Madras and the amount allotted to each rate is 
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/l^toshcd OH die following day. Intermediaries am also sold at 
^ these centres on other days of the week at I/32d. higher than the 
* rate at which tenders wcic accepted the preceding day. Since 
Aprd 1/1935, the Reserve Bank has been the sole authority for 
die purchase of sterling. This system is an improvement on the 
Conned Bill method in so far as it enables the Indian authorities 
to buy sterling at favourable terms, especially, during periods 
when there is a big demand for rupees. This enables the autho¬ 
rities to prevent the exchange going above the fixed rate. This 
system facilitates financing of India's foreign trade by enabling 
. Exchange Banks lo get rupees in India in exchange of their 
sterling balances in England and tliey can again replenish such 
balances by discounting Indian export biUs on maturity. The 
system however is open to the objection that since India's debtors 
are mostly concentrated in I^ndon, India docs not get the change 
of buying sterling at the place, where it is likely to be available 
directly. Tlie following table illustrates the amount of sterling 
bought by die Reserve Bank from time to time. 

StERLINQ TRA.\S4(lfONS OF TKE RbbtRVE BaNK OF INDIA 


1 

j PCRCHASeS 


PUJRCIIASKS (*f ) 

Sai,cs Ni/i “- 

Sales (—) 


£ 

thousands 


Rs. lakhsj 


1946*47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 
January 1948 
February „ 
March „ 
April „ 
May 

June 

July 

August „ 
jSteptember „ 
October „ 
November „ 
JOecember „ 
January 1949 
Fehruaiy „ 
March „ 


33,769 

4,503 

135,002 * 

18,000 

30,{>30 

4,004 

20,375 

2,717 

23,9/0 

3,196 

7,452 

994 

5,175 

690 

4,345 

579 

2,225 

297 

2,650 

353 

4,430 

591 

1,375 

183 

2,250 

300 

3,100 

413 

1,075 

143 

550 1 

73 

1,305 

174 

1,550 j 

207 


£ 

thousands 

Rs. lakhs 

£ 

thousands 

R«. lakhs 

99,305 

13,253 

-.65,536 


8,751 

58,254 

7,774 

+ 76,748 

+ 10,226 

82,688 

11,035 

-52,658 

— 

7,031 

480 

64 

+ 19,895 

+ 

2,653 

475 

63 

, + 23,495 

+ 

3,133 

175 

23 

+ 7,277 

+ 

970 

480 

64 

+ 4,695 


626 

795 

106 

+ 3,550 

+ 

473 

8,245 

1,100 

- 6,020 


804 

12,242 

1,634 

- 9,592 

— 

1,280 

10.175 

1,358 

- 5,745 


767 

7,530 : 

1,005 

- 6,155 


822 

4,605 

615 

- 2,355^ 


315 

7,855 

1,048 

- 4,755 i 


635 

7.022 

937 

- 5,947 

— 

794 

1 9,599 

i 1,281 

9,049 

— 

1.208 

9,540 

! 1,273 

-- ^,235 


1,099 

! 4,600 

614 

- 3,000 


407 
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Ecliange Coniwb Dnrtog mad After W<«ld War U 

•Sloce exchange controls are associated with foreign trade, these ' 
controls imply regulation of both import and export trades. The 
Exchange Control in India is administered by the Reserve Banjk 
of India through its Exchange Control Department, while import 
and export trades are regulated by the Ministry of Commerce in 
consultation with the Export and Import Advisory Councils. 

The basic principle of exchange .controls is to preserve foreign 
exchanges and utilise the same to the optimum benefit of the 
country. Iin|x>rt licensing was first introduced in May, 1940, when 
the Government initiated the practice of issuing licenses for 
importing goods of particular countries and the Reserve Bank 
accordingly prohibited tlie remittance to any country in payment 
of imports, unless the importer possessed an import license. 
Gradually the scope of the import control was widened widt a 
view to conserve foreign exchange and economise in shipping 
space. Restrictions were also placed on foreign remittances and 
on travelling outside India without a permit from the Reserve 
Bank of India. These import controls iind restrictions on foreign 
remittances are still continuing. 

Export controls weie also introduced in order to prevent the 
supplies of goods to enemy countries and to conserve the supplies 
of certain categories of goods for the allies and for India. In 
Maich, 1940 a scheme was introduced by the British Government 
known as the 'Empire Scheme by which the foreign exchange 
proceeds of exports to some hard currency areas were controlled. 
Exports to hard currency countries uere allowed provided a certi¬ 
ficate was furnished by an audiorised dealer in foreign exchange 
in India that the proceeds of exports have been disposed of in 
accordance with the approval of the Reserve Bank. IJxport 
controls continue to operate. 

Exchange controls with the concomitants of import and 
export trade regulations have been persisting even lo-^y. Al¬ 
though India has joined the International Monetary Fund, which 
aims at the cessation of all exchange controls, India has been 
allowed to retain them during the transition period, until equilh 
brium is reached in her balance of payments and stable conditions 
return. 

India has exchange controls with all countries in the world 
excepting Pakistan. This has been rendered passible by the fact 
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dmukaiieously with the separation of their currencies on 
'My 1, 194B, IriiJia md Pakistan came to a monetary and ^jroents 
^eement. The main terms of this agreement, which h in the 
,;; Wst Instance valid for a period of one year, are tlut each party 
I hold the currency of the other up to a limit of Rs. 15 exores, 

thereafter up to a further limit of Rs. 10 crores accounts 
will be settled in free sterling and die balance in sterling in 
Aewunt No. It The reason for entering into an agreement of 
this kind was that the Ck)vernments of both Dominions were 
anxious to ensure that the obstacle to inter-Dominion trade, which 
the imposition of exchange control would necessarily entail, should, 
if possible, be avoided. This agreement has worked satisfactorily 
and that currency considerations have not stood in the way of 
Inter-Dominion commerce. 

TTie Working of Foreign Exchange Control in India 

In order to understand the mechanism of the Exchange Control 
Organisation as it, at prc'senr, operates in India, it is essential 
to have a clear conception of the Control now existing in the 
United Kingdom as well as in the other Dominions and colonies 
popularly known as the '‘Sterling Area’’ hut now technically 
designated as the “Scheduled Territories,” because the Indian 
Control is largely modelled on U. K. Control and its main objects 
and fundamental principles are similar to those of the other 
Sterling Area countries. Prior to the passing %f the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, 1947 (Act No, VII of 1947) by the 
Indian Parliament, exchange control operations were regulated by 
the financial provisions of the Defence of India Rules avS continued 
by the Defence of India Act, 1939. Dealings and transactions irt 
foreign currency in India are governed by tlic Foreign F 4 xchange 
Regulation Act, 1947 and various other Notifications issued by the 
Government of India in this behalf. Important provisions of the 
Act in relation to Exchange Control are: — 

(A) Prohibiting the export of money or gold from India 
except with the permission of the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

(J5) Prohibiting (i) any person from acquiring foreign 
exchange or transferring any rupees, gold coin, or 
bullion or securities with a view to th^ acquisition of 
^ foreign exTliange except from persons authorised by 
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the Ametve Batik tjf India to deal in fotei|ii etchange 
and (it) any person from buying or borrowing from or 
seUing or lending to any person not authorised by 
the Reserve Bank of India, any foreign exchange other 
than Gold Sovereigns. > 

(C) Empowering the Government of India to: 

(a) call for returns of holdings of foreign exchange; and 

(b) require any person who owns any foreign exchange m 

offer it for sale to the Reserve Bank of India at sudh 
price as the Government may fix. 

In addition, numerous other restrictions have been placed 
on dealings in foreign exchange with a view to tighten up control 
of a!i kinds of foreign exchange operations. Like its U. K. counter- 
pan, the Indian Control has also placed different kinds of 
restrictions on different groups of countries and for this purpose 
a list of the ‘‘Scheduled Territories'* has also been published by 
the Ciovernment of India. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act, the Reserve Bank of India has licensed certain 
hanks to deal in foreign exchange. Banks so licensed are known 
as Authorised Dealers in Foreign Exchange. Some banks have 
been licensed to deal in all currencies whereas others have been 
licensed to deal in specified currencies only. All foreign exchange 
transactions should be conducted through the medium of banks 
authorised to deal in foreign cxcliangc. The various regulations 
framed by the Reserve Bank of India from time to time 
governing transactions in foreign exchange are advised to these 
Authorised Dealers and it is the duty of the Authorised Dealers 
to see that all their transactions are conducted according to 
instructions issued by the Reserve Bank. All transactions*' in 
foreign exchange conducted by the Authorised Dealers must take 
place on the basis of rates to be fixed by the Control Authorities. 
In practice, these rates are actually fixed by the local Exchange 
Banks Association in consultation with the Reserve Bank and 
the rates are mainly based on the London Control rates combined 
with the Rtipee/Sterling exchange rate. Sales of foreign currencies 
by Authorised Dealers to the general public can only be made 
for certain approved purposes and in cases where prior approval 
of the Control is necessary sales should be made after such 
approval is obtained. Purchase of foreign currencies by the 
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4Miitliorised^D^aljet8 froiD the general public should also be made 
a^xording to regulations and in case where prior approval is 
^ necessary, purchases should not be made before such approval is 
given. Purchase of Rupees in London against Sterling by non¬ 
residents is allowed, but the Sterling must be provided by a 
transfer from the non-resident Sterling Account of the purchaser 
or by a sale of his foreign currency to the London Control if 
Auch method of payment is permissible under the United Kingdom 
regulations. Sale of foreign currencies to Authorised Dealers by 
their bank branches and correspondents to enable them to lay 
down ruj)ee funds is permitted provided the currency sold is that 
of a country of the same monetary area in which the bank branch 
or correspondent is situated. Sale of foreign currencies against 
rupees by Authorised Dealers to their Overseas bank branches or 
corrcvspondents can only be made subject to the prior approval 
of die Reserve Bank. Authorised Dealers are not allowed to sell 
one foreign currency against another or against Sterling in a 
centre outside the Sterling area. In the event of Authorised 
Dealers being unable to cover their requirements of foreign 
currencies by purchases from other Authorised Dealers, they arc 
permitted to effect purchase from the London Control with the 
prior permission of the Reserve Bank. Similarly, Authorised 
Dealers are required to sell any surplus holding of foreign 
currencies to the London Control through the medium of their 
London Agents, 

Import of goods from countries outside India is subject to 
restrictions. C!ertam goods are placed on the Open General 
Licence and for importing these goods, no licence will be necessary. 
In other cases, licence for importing goods should first be obtained 
by the importers from the Import Trade Control Authorities. 
All import licences are issued in duplicate, one copy marked 
'^^Customs Purposes^' and the second copy marked “Exchange 
Control Purposes."' Exchange Control copy acts as an autliority 
to a bank to sell foreign exchange to the importers. Import of 
foreign currency notes beyond a certain fixed limit is restricted in 
all cases. Remittances against imports may either be made in 
the currency of the country of origin of goods or by payment in 
Sterling or Rupees to the account of a resident in that country 
according to the method of payment permitted for transactions 
tvitb the country concerned. 
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FaymeBts to foyeigia coUBti-ies may be regatdcd as brfoixgmg 
to the following categoriest—(«) Imports, {it} Maintenaoee and 
private payments, {Hi) Travelj {iv) Business and Trade purposes, 
and (t^) Capital transfer^ Remittances to Sterling area countries 
may be made in Sterling or Rupees or Sterling a|*ea currencies. 
Rtmittanccs to countries outside the Sterling area may be made 
in the foreign currency of the country concerned or by a transfer 
in Sterling or Rupees to the account of a resident therein. Tran- 
sartions with a large number of countries are governed by pay¬ 
ment or monetary agreements some oi which preclude transactions 
in currencies other than those of ilte Sterling area. In such cases, 
remittances may only be made by means of transfers to the 
Sterling or Rupees accounts of residents in the countries concerned* 
Although difterent methods of payments have been prescribed 
iiy the Control for different groups of countries, tliey follow the 
general principles as stated above. 

Export of goods from India to foreign countries is only 
permitted provided the shipper makes a declaration on G. R. 
form that foreign exchange representing the fair market value 
of the goods has been or will be disposed of in a manner approved 
by the Reserve Bank of India. All shipping documents must 
pass through the medium of an Authorised Dealer and payments 
ior goods must be received within a period of six months. 
Different methods of payments for different groups of countries^ 
have been provided for by tiie Reserve Bank and payment for 
the expoited goods must be received in tlte approved method only. 
Export of geld, bullion, jewellery or securities is proliibited with- 
out permission of the Rtser\e Bank. In cases where permission 
is given to export securities, cic., sale proceeds must be repatriated 
to India within the stated time and in the approved manner* 
All exports must be paid for by payment in approved metfiod 
as determined by the Reserve Bank* 

Payments in foreign currency may be received by drawing 
bills in foreign currency on a bank or imjWTer in tlie country 
to wliicJt the goods are being shipped or by a remittance from 
that country. 

Payments in Sterling may be received by drawing bills hr 
Sterling on London under letters of credit registered with the 
Bank of England or by drawing bills in Sterling on the country 
of import providing for payment in Sterling from the appropriate- 
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account Payixicms in Rupees may be received by drawing 
ifes in Rufjces on the country of Import providing for payment 
t lit Rupees from the Rupees Non-resident Account of a bank in 
i the country of import or by payment in Rupees from the account 
, f 3. bank in the country of import 

Accounts of individuals, firms and banks permanently resident 
outside India are known as non-resident accounts, but tlie treat¬ 
ment of the accounts of banks is different from that of individuals 
or firms. Same conditions govern payments to and from the 
Rupee Accounts of non-resident banks as apply to the Sterling 
accounts of residents in the corresponding countries or monetary 
areas. Before any nqn-resident accounts of persons and firms 
Other than Banks can be opened, reference should be made to 
the Reserve Bank of India with particulars as to the purpose for 
which the account is required and the identity of the account 
holder. The Reserve Bank of India will then advise what credits 
and debits can be allowed in the account. 

Though India was partitioned in August, 1947 by the crea¬ 
tion of two independent Dominions, exchange a>ntrol operations 
of both the Dominions used to be regulated by the Reserve Bank 
of India on a separate accounting procedure for each Dominion 
till June, 1948. From 1st July, 1948, Foreign Exchange operations 
of both Dominions have been completely separated. At present, 
there is no restriction of Rupee transfers from one Dominion to 
another and the Central Banking Institution of each Dominion 
is prepaicd to sell or buy unlimited amount of currency of the 
other Dominion at a nominal commission. So far as foreign 
•exchange transactions are concerned, Authorised Dealers of one 
Dominion cannot undertake any kind of exchange business for 
the other Dominion. The authorities of both Dominions have 
already concluded agreements for the regulation of Exchange 
Control business between the IDominions and Authorised Dealers 
, of each Dominion arc required to conduct their business on the 
basis of this agreement. 

Empire Dollar Pool :—^Before World War 11% generally aU 
countries belonging to the so-called “Sterling Block^' used to 
maintain all or nearly all their foreign exchange balances in 
liOndon in sterling. As sterling was then freely convertible, any 
country could easily convert its balances into foreign currencies 
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at itis aWB option, but ttu» sjrstem us$un:ied ^ rigid fern after 
World War H, when the convertibility <j£ sterling tocame in^ 
crearingly difficult Those members of the '"Sterling Bloch"^^ who 
continued to he members of the present ^'Sterling Area^* agreed 
to forego their right to hold foreign exchange in their own custody 
and they voluntarily imposed restrictions on the use of foreign 
exchanges in order to ensure that the limited resources of foreign 
exchanges in tire sterling area were utilised to the best advantage 
in the prosecution of war. The entire holding of foreign 
exchanges of the sterling area was in consequence held in one 
pool in the aistody of Bank of England and the British Treasury. 
The arrangement is that countries of the sterling area hold all 
their foreign exchange reserve in sterling, selling currencies which 
they do not require to the Bank of England and buying from the 
latter currencies of which they are in short supply. As a con¬ 
sequence, there is always in the custody of the Bank of England a 
pool of foreign exchange from which members of the sterling area 
can buy for sterling the currencies which they need- A more 
correct name for this arrangement would be "'the Sterling Area 
Pool of Foreign Exchange”. Tt has come to be known as the 
Empire Dollar Pool only becauvse the most important of the foreign 
exchanges in the pool is the United States dollar. The individual 
countries of the sterling area were given no specific allotments 
of the various foreign currencies which they were entitled to spend. 

The countries concerned agreed not to spend any foreign 
exchange except for essential purposes and unless the demand 
could not be satisfied witliin the sterling area. The test of 
essentiality varied from rime to time as the volume of the Pool 
increased or declined. At the conclusion of the war, and for a 
considerable period before it, the test was whether a particular 
demand was necessary for the prosecution of the war or iok the 
maintenance of the civil economy at^ a war-time level. The 
member-country itself was always the judge of the essei|tiality qi 
its own requirement and when it certified that a particular 
requirement was essential and its exchange control had granted 
the necessary authorization, the Pool never questioned the deci¬ 
sion mken. At the end of the war, the definition of essentiality 
itpplicable till then lost its meaning and the Government of India 
wa$ more liberal in the classification of requirements as essential 
than they had been in the past. 
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Figures hmt been published by Government from time to 
time of Indian ea^fnings of dollars and other hard currencies and 
of her expendimre of these currencies. From September, 1939 up 
to the 3l8t Match, 1946 we earned Rs. 40S crores worth of United 
States dollars and spent Rs. 240 crores worth of United States 
dollars, leaving a surplus of Rs, 165 crores. On the odier hand, 
in the same period we spent net Rs. 51 crores worth of other 
hard currencies, namely those of Canada, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Portugal, so that our net surplus on hard currency account 
was Rs. 114 crores. During the year 1946-47 we had a deficit in 
the balance of payments with the United States of Rs. iS crores, 
having earned Rs. 83 crores and spent Rs. 98 crores, and a deficit 
in the balance of payments with other hard currency countries 
of Rs. 7 crores. It may therefore be assumed that wc contributed 
net to the pool between September, 1939 and March, 1947 Rs. 92 
crores wortli of hard currencies, equivalent of 275 million dollars. 
During the quarter April to June, 1947 we have had a net deficit 
on hard currency account of Rs. 15 crores. It will be observed, 
therefore, that since the financial year 1946-47 we have been 
consistently drawing on the pool for our dollar requirements and 
that we are at present in heavy deficit with the United States and 
other hard currency countries. 

Another fund known as the Post-War Dollar Fund was also 
created with a contribution of 20 million dollars for 1944. The 
U.K. Gtwernment agreed in 1943-44 to place at the disposal of 
India 20 million dollars in a separate fund to be utilised after 
the end of the hostilities with Japan for restocking and capital 
expenditure. This was done in view of our large contributions to 
the Empire Dollar Pool and our wdllingnejss to render aid to the 
United States. It was agreed that India will not demahd farther 
allotments from the Dollar Pool before the allotted fund tvas 
exhausted. As this figure of 20 million dollars was a percentage 
of our dollar earnings on trade account during 1944, the U.K- 
Government agreed to credit the fund further with a similar sum 
not exceeding 20 million dollars for 1945, if our dollar earnings 
Were maintained at the same level. Accordingly, an allocation of 
20 million dollars was made. It should be pointed out that our 
purchases were not limited to the extent of this fund because 
we were legally entitled to draw on the Empire Dollar PoohW 
the necessary import of capital goods. 
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The Angh-Ameticatti ho^n Agreement proviefed for die 
liquidation of tfae JEmpire I^Bar Pooh 

India Joinad dia intemadonal Mbaatary Futid an 

Ordinance dated ?^4th Deeember, 1945, India ratified the Bretton 
Woods Agreement and joined the International Monetary Fund 
as an original member and*^ also the International Bank for 
Keconstruction and Development. India was called upon to pay 
to the Fund her subscription of $400 million by 1st Mardb, 1947. 
Gold to the value of 10 per cent of her gold and doflar holdings 
was transferred to the Fund. Of the rupee subscription a certain 
amount was credited to the Fund and the balance was paid in 
non-negotiable and non4nterest bearing promissory notes con- 
vertiblc into rupees on demand by crediting the par value to the 
account of the Fund, the membership involved fundamental 
changes in India’s monetary system with consequential amend¬ 
ments of the Reserve Bank of India Act. 

One of the principal objectives of the Fund is to establish 
a multilateral system of payments regarding current transactions 
amongst members and eliminate foreign exchange restrictions. 
The Reserve Bank therefore must be able to maintain multi- 
laterality of exchange transactions between Indian airrency and 
those of member countries. In order to enable the Bank to do 
so, the Reserve Bank Act has bc^n modified in April, 1947, 
empowering the Bank to hold other foreign currencies amongst 
its monetary reserves in addition to sterling. The Bank will thus 
be able to conserve her multilateral obligations by buying and 
selling fgrrign currencies within limits prescribed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Originaliy, the Reserve Bank was obliged to sell sterling at 
a r^ie hot bclo# Iv. 6.3/16d., the amounts of sterling to be bought 
and sold not being lower than £10,000. Members of the Inter- 
niuional Monetary Fund are obliged to express the par .values 
of their currencies in gold and exchange rates will be determined 
by Ac rates which such par values bear to each oAer, As a 
meptber of Ae Fund, sterling ceases to be Ae sole deierminant 
of the external value of the rupee. The Act of Ae Reserve Bank 
♦wis duly amentied in April, 1947, by which the Bank is obliged 
to buy or sell foreign exchange at rates to be determined by Ae 
Central Gofetnment from time to time in accordance wiA its 

24 , . 
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<lliligatiuns to tike Ftod, provided the amount of foreign exchange 
to be bought or sold shall in each case be of a value not below 
Rs. 2 lakhs. Tire maximum buying and minimum selling rates 
for sterling have been refixed at 1^. 6.9/64rf. and U. 5.S5/64df. 
respectively, in order to comply with the provision of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund that the 3|iaximum and minimum rates 
for exdiange transactions amongst member countries' currencies 
shall nor diffei in the case of spot transactions by more tlian 
1 per cent. The rupee has therefore been delinked from sterling 
and is linked to currencies of all countries which are members of 
the Fund. Rupee emerged henceforward as an independent 
currency. In view of India's large sterling balances the Reserve 
Bank will have to deal in sterling and will be unable to give effect 
to multilateral convertibility. India has decided to exercise 
exchange controls under the provisions of the Fund during the 
transition period. 

The Foreign Exchange Regulation Act of 1947 aims at 
conserving India's foreign exchange resource's for development 
purposes. Although the International Monetary Fund desires 
exchange stability and elimination of restrictions on trade it 
provides for that member countries should have powers to impose 
exchange controls to regulate movement of capital of their 
residents. The above Act restricts the freedom of transfer between 
India and other sterling area countries except with the previous 
permission of the Reserve Bank, which has, however, been 
authorised to exclude specified currencies and the Reserve Bank 
}Ab issued notifications, permitting payments to or for the credit 
of or on behalf of pervsons resident in countries, belonging to the 
so-called sterling area. 

By an amendment of the Reserve Bank Act in 1947, the Bank 
has also been authorised to buy and sell securities issued by the 
Government of any country outside India, provided it is also a 
member of the International Monetary Fund. 

After joining the Fund, India indicated her willingness to 
maintain the value of the rupee at Is. 6d., resetting her right to 
change the same and to adopt a monetary system best suited to 
her at th^ appropriate time. 

The Plreaent Indiain Currency System S'—The rupee remains 
an unlimited legal tender and inconvertiWie into gold since 



September, I $31. After jdinlwg the latertiatioiial Mouet;^y JPund, 
the rapee has beeit awarded a fixed gold ralae and is also multi- 
lateraQy coovemble. Owing to India's large sterling balances, 
the rupee has to maintain a dose link with sterling for all 
practical purposes at the rate of 6d., although in theory it has 
been delinked from sterling and made a free currency. ^ 

The total currency issue expanded enormously since World 
War II and stands now at 12,11,12,61,000 against the Backing of 
foreign securities to the extent of Rs. 7,1034,38,000 and of Govern¬ 
ment of India Rupee securities 4,13,72,23,000. 

The gold reserve of the Rese rve Bank remains unchanged at 
Rs. 40,01,71,000. 

The old full-weight rupee has been replaced by rupees of a 
lower degree of iSneness. The present currency drculation con¬ 
sists of these rupees in addition to one-rupee notes and Reserve 
Bank notes. Subsidiary and token coins of smaller denomina¬ 
tions tlian a rupee also circulate. 

If the present monetary system of India is to be styled as 
such it is actually a managed currency system for all practical 
purposes. 

Indian Paper Currency :'-'‘The Acts of 1808, 1840 and 1843 
authorised the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
to issue notes payable to bearer on demand under certain restric¬ 
tions, regarding both issue and reserves. Subsequently the 
Go\ernment proposed to cancel this right of banks and under¬ 
take note issue themselves ,and separated the functions of note 
issue from banking. I'hc Paper Currency Act of 1861 was passed 
dividing India into three circles of issue with headquarters at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. These circles were increased to 
seven in 1910 and included Rangoon, Karachi, Cawnpore and 
Lahore. Notes of Rs. 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 10,000 were 
issued. A five-rupee note was introduced in 189L These notes 
were issued without limit to the public in exchange for rupees, 
British gold coins or gold bullion on the requisition of the 
Controller of Currency. They were declared unlimited legal 
tender within their circles of issue and were encashable only at 
the head office of the circle of issue, although Government 
Treasuries caahed notes of other circles for bona-fide travellers 
and Railway companies. In order to guarantee tbe convertibility 
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^ 0 these a reserve was formed in bullion and coin nj> to 

/< th^ Ml value nf notes issued, except a limited portion, whidi 
was covered against Government of India Rupee Securities. 

As the circle system of issue was unpopular and impeded 
expansion of the note issue, it was abolished, introducing the 
imiversalisation of notes by gradual stages. Five-rupee notes 
were universaliscd in 1909, Rs. 10 and Rs. SO in 1910, Rs* 100 in 
1911 and Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 in 1931-32. Extra-legai facilities 
for encashment were provided by Government Treasuries and 
Presidency Banks, excepting during World War I, 

The Act of 1861 provided for a fixed maximum fiduciary 
issue in the form of India Government securities up to a limit 
of Rs. 4 crores in 1861, which was raised to Rs. 6 crores in 1871, 
8 crores in 1890, 10 crores in 1897, 12 crores in 1905 and 14 crores 
in 1911. The Act of 1905 authorised the holding of sterling 
securities up to Rs. 2 crores, which was increased to Rs. 4 crores 
in 191L The entire Paper Currency Reserve except the fiduciary 
portion was held in silver coins in India up to 1898. In 1898, 
the Gold Note Act authorised the Government to hold any pan 
of the metallic portion of the reserve in gold coin. The Act of 
1900 gave authority to hold part of this gold coin in London. 
The Act of 1905 authorised the Government to hold the metallic 
portion of the resei\e, or any part of it, either in London or in 
India, and in gold coin or bullion, or in rupees or silver bullioIX^ 
with the provision that all coined rupees were to be held in 
India only. 

W^ith the gradual expansion of the note issue, the metallic 
reserve portion became unduly large and uneconomic. A good 
part of it was kept in London and utilised to support the rupee 
exdiange. 

By limiting the fiduciary issue to a statutory limit, the 
system was made inelastic and since the other part was issued 
, against metallic reserves, it was highly expensive. 

The total note issue rose from Rs. 7,63,00,000 in 1862-71 to 
Rs. 66,12,00,000 in 1914. 

Elfoctf of World War I on tha Indian Paper CnrreneF 

Immediately after the war, there was a great demand for 
encashment of notes and people lacked confidence. This soon 
died away and the paper currency was expanded considerably to 
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meet jbcneased As meiallic reserves coukl not be 

available, ibe fidudaiy pomcm was gradually stseifwdi a|> by 
several Acts and Ordinances, as illustiami from tibe foOowiag 
table: — 


In Chores of Rupees 

I 


Acts 

Permanent 

investments 

PoinisdWe 

temporary 

inveatmorte 

Total 

Act VIl of 1911 (Pre-war) 

14 


14 

Act V of 1915 ... 

14 

6 

20 

Act IX of 1916 ... 

14 

12 

26 

Act XI of 1917 ... 

14 

36 

SO 

Act XIX of 1917 

14 

48 

62 

Act V of 1918 . 

14 

72 

86 

Act n of 1919 .. 

14 

86 

100 

Act XXVI of 1919 

20 

100 

120 


A good portion of the reserve was also invested in British and 
Indian Treasury Bills* , 

i^Iotes of Ke. 1 and Rs. 2-8 were also issued* There was a 
crisis in the note issue after 1918, when people lost confidence and 
notes were encashed at a discount. Confidence was gradually 
revived by importing 200 million ounces of silver from America 
under the Pittman Act. 

By a temporary Amendment of the Paper Currency Act in 
September, 1919, the invested portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve was raised to Rs. 120 crores, out of which Rs. i06 crores 
would have to be invested in British Treasury Bills, In March, 
1920, a temporary Act was passed, authorising die investments to 
cover either rupee or sterling securities. This was necessary in 
order to meet increased demands for remittances to London, 
Then the Indian Paper Currency Amendment Act was passed in 
October, 1920, It contained Permanent and Temporary provisions. 
Under the first head, it was provided that the metallic reserve was 
to be at least SO per cent of the total reserve. Excepting 20 
aores worth of securities held in India, the remainder was to be 
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m Eagland in shorMcrm securities not exceeding a period 
df 12 montfes, Tfee Controller of Currency was authorised to issue 
dotes up to an amount of Rs. 5 crores against inland discounted 
bills of exchange maturing within 90 days of their issue* This 
extra issue was to take tlie form of a loan to the Imperial Bank 
which was to pay 8 per cent interest to the Government and 
deposit accepted bills of exchange widi the latter. (The limit of 
5 crores was raised to 12 crores by the Indian Paper Currency 
Amendment Act of 1923), The provision regarding the fifty per 
cent statutory metallic reserve was irrespective of this extra issue, 
which was not to be considered for the purpose of fixing the 
metallic reserve. The Secretary of State was not to hold more 
than five million pounds in gold bullion in I^ndon. Regarding 
temporary provisions, the gold and the sterling securities held 
in tlie Paper Currency Reserve, which since 1920 had been 
valued at Rs. 10 to the sovereign, were revalued at the rate 
of Rs. 13-13 to the sovereign in accordance with the provisions 
of the Indian Currency Act, 1927, which came into force on that 
date. This resulted in an increase of Rs. 930 lakhs in the holding 
of gold and sterling securities, which was offset by cancelling the 
same amount of Indian Treasury Bills, the holding of which was 
reduced from Rs. 49*77 lakhs to Rs. 40*47 lakhs. 

The Currency Act of 1927 :—The Hilton-Young Com¬ 
mission recommended that there should be no obligation on the 
part of the currency issuing authority to convert notevS into rupees, 
a$ notes would be convertible into gold bullion under a gold 
bullion standard. This rule would apply to new notes and not to 
old notes. 

The Commission also emphasivsed the desirability of con\€rting 
all notes into rupees, if required by the public. The Commission 
also recommended the printing of onc-rupce notes, which would 
be recognised as full legal tender and not legally convertible into 
rupee coins. It would be a statutory obligation on the currency 
authority to convert all notes except one-rupee notes into notes 
of smaller denominationsS or rupees at the option of the said 
authority. 

The Commission also recommended the unification of tlie 
Paper Currency and Gold Standard reserves* The Commission 
favoured the proportional reserve system instead of the prevailing 
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fixed fiduciary reserve System. The mmimuru reserve m gold tod' 
gold securities was kid down at 40 per cent, although the currency 
authority should try to maintain a reserve ratio of SO to 60 per cent. 
The gold holding should be 20 per cent as soon as possible and 
25 per cent within tto years. The Government was asked to fortify 
the gold reserves at an early date. The silver reserves should be 
reduced over a period of ten years from RSw 85 crores to Rs. 25 
crores. The remainder of the Reserve was to be kept in the shape 
of self-liquidating trade bills and Government of India securities. 
The amount of the securities was not to exceed the quantity of 
notes which was not likely to be withdrawn from circulation plus 
such quantities, the sale of which would not disturb the Govern-* 
ment's credit. 

The Currency Act of 3927 made Indian notes convertible into 
gold bar or sterling at the option of the Government, provided 
a fixed minimum quantity of notes was offered. The crisis of 
Sepreraber, 1931, however, removed the gold parity of the rupee 
and as siidi currency notes ceased to be convertible into gold. 
Henceforward notes were legally convertible into sterling, subject 
to certain restrictions. The establishment of the Reserve Bank of 
India in April, 1935, did nor make mcntionable alterations in this 
respect, although the Reserve Bank was required to convert all notes 
into rupees, pending the adoption of a more pennanent^ monetary 
standard. The Reserve Bank has been able to unify the Paper 
Currency and Gold Standard reserves. 

The following table illustrates the growth of average gross 
and active circulation of paper currency between 1904-5 and 
19 . 16 - 7 :^ 


In crores of rupees. 


■ '1 

Year 

Gross i 

) 

.1 

Active 

Year 

Gross 

Active 

l%4-5 

i 

39*2 

28-1 

1929-30 

183*1 

163-0 

1909-10 

49*6 

37-2 

1931-2 

163*6 

152-6 

1913-14 

65-5 

46*6 

1933-4 

; 178*1 

lf74 

1914-15 

64-0 i 

45*4 

1935-6 

192*2 1 

163*0 

1917-18 

1017 

71*8 

1936-7 

202*0 

176*0 

1919-20 

171-6 

15M 

1937-8 

2U*8 

186*1 

1923-4 

179-0 

156-9 

1938-9 

210*6 

182*3 

1927-8 

180-1 

> 

162-6 

1939-40 

' 227*7 

208^9 
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^he |»reseiii: {MBition of Indian currency is illustrated by tbe 
following tabk;— / 


Issue Department, Reserve Bank of India (tn Lakhs of Rs.) 



i 

1 “(S 


1 

X 

S 


X 

0 



1 


« . 

'3 S 
u s 

1 

e 

*3 

1 


p 

05 0 

' §1 

£|l 

iS s, 

. 

1 

1.1 

s> 

K Si 

o 4-' 

u 

i 

a 

p 

1 


z 

1 


PC 

(K 

1938-39 1 

182,36 

28,28 

210,64 

.44,42 

66,95 

67.U 

32,16 

1 

(7,97) 

(I) 

(7,98) 

i 

i 



1941 47 

1,222,96 

32,61 

1,255,57 

44,42 

^ 1,333,88 

19.43 

5734 

1947 48 

1,227,82 

47,12 

1,274,95 

44,42 

i 1,135,32 

32.36 

62,84 

1948-49 

1,231,84 

(S,S8) 

22,02 

1,253,86 

42,49 

1 907,47 

42,96 

265,62 


! 

1 

(5,58) 



(90) 



iVoie;—Pakistan notes and rupee coin are shown within brackets below 
those oi: India trom April, 1948 (when they were first issiied) to 
June, 1948, e c, up to the establishment of the State Bank of Pakistan. 



^ CHAPTER XX 

BANKING AND CREDIT 

Intmdiaiclioii«—^The Indian Money market and the Banking 
fSystem consists of the following constituents* namely, the Reserve 
Bank of India, the Imperial Baixk of India, Exchange Banks, Joint-¬ 
Stock Banks, Co-operative Banks, Finance Corporations, the numer- 
^ous and heterogeneous group of indigenous bankers, money-lenders 
and brokers. In addition, there are I,and Mortgage Banks, Postal 
Savings Banks and Stock Exchanges. 

Indiigeiioiis Bankers 5-^Ind5a?i banking is very old and the 
Arthashastra of Chanakya described the powerful guilds of 
merchant bankers, who received deposits and advanced loans like 
modern banks. These indigenous bankers received a set-back after 
Muslim invasion of the country, bringing in a general sense of 
insecurity. In older days, these bankers were associated with Royal 
Courts, they financed the State and even collected revenues of the 
Government. They wielded a big influence on East India Company 
by financing the same until the growth of the European Agency 
Houses. They were affected towards the end of tlie eighteenth 
century by the growth of joint-st(x:k banks and by the introduction 
of a uniform currency because they used lo change money, espe¬ 
cially when various coins were issued by numerous states. 

The indigenous banking system plays an extremely useful role 
in India’s economy. Indigenous bankers are found throughout the 
country, being distributed in villages and towns. As a i;j[|atter of 
fact, the large pan of rural credit lies entirely within their orbit 
of operations. The Chetties of Madras and Shroffs in other pans 
of the country do^a large amount of banking busmen. It is esti¬ 
mated that a considerable part of total credits in India is handled 
by these bankers. 

Aldiough some of them are now converting themselves into 
private banking bouses on modem lines* the majority of them is 
still carrying on their trade on traditional lines. The responsibility 
of these hankers is unlimited and single or joint in case of partner-^ 
ship or joint-^mily. Though they take depl^its,' which are payable 
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cash only md mt by d^eques, the large part of their capital 
U derived from their own purses. Normally, they combine the 
h^siness of finance with trade and comnierce. They are even to-day 
the prindpal agencies for rural credit and trade. They issue letters 
of credit and discount hundies, which are analogous to inland bills 
of exchange. They form important between the Indian 

Money Market and the trading commhhlty. They buy Govern¬ 
ment Treasury bills, which are discounted with joint-stock banks 
'in case of necessity for funds. 

As the indigenous bankers control a considerably large part 
of India's total credit and contribute substantially to the banking 
requirements of the counny, it is necessary to co-ordinate these 
banks in ozder to control effectively the credit of the country and 
mobilise the capital resources to maximum benefits. The Reserve 
Bank of India as a central banking institution can never expect 
to control effectively the credit and currency of the country before 
brining within its orbit these numerous indigenous banks. 
The Central Banking Enquiry Committee therefore recommended 
that early steps should be taken to link these institutions to the 
Reserve Bank of India by reforming their methods of business 
on modern banki?ig lines, instituting a system of audit and 
affording them in exchange all facilities of rediscotmt and 
jemiitam e. 

A statutory obligation was placed on the Reserve Bank by 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, to present a “report at the 
earliest practicable date and in any case within three years to 
the Governor-Ceneral-in-Council with proposals, if it thinks fit^ 
for legislation on the extension of the provisions of this Act 
relating to scheduled banks to persons and firms not being 
scheduled banks engaged in British India in the business of 
banking.” The Reserve Rank accordingly addressed a circular 
letter to all scheduled banks and representative indigenous 
bankers on 6th May, 1937 in order to elicit th^r Opinions on the 
possibilities of linking the indigenous bankers with tlie Reserve 
Bank. As they were numerous and because of the highly per¬ 
sonal and fluid character of their business, the Reserve Bank 
proposed to deal with the shroffs through some intermediate 
agency, e.g., scheduled banks, which would share the financial 
responsibility and undertake the detailed examination which was 
necessary if credit vmB to be accorded. Under this provisional 


1 
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scheme the wore to get their bills aitd notes dist^nied 

with the scheduled banks, which in their turn were to be enabled 
to get these documents rediscounted with the Reserve Batiks The 
Reserve Bank #sio indicated the conditions under which it was 
prepared to establish a direct link. This provisional scheme 
provoked severe protest^S^ hnd Sir James Taylor, Governor of the 
Reserve Bank, issued a second draft scheme on 26th August, 
1937, for the purpose of directly linking the private bankers. 
The Reserve Bank suggested that if the indigenous bankers wore 
to come into practical relationship with the Reserve Bank, they 
would have to formalize their methods of banking on lines 
approximating to joint-stock banks and in particular develop the 
deposit side of banking activities. Indigenous bankers with 
capital of at least Rs. 2 lakhs to be raised to R$. 5 lakhs at die 
end of five years, would be entitlc*d to apply for registration in 
the books of the Reserve Bank as private bankers. They naust 
wind up their non-banking buJiness 

They would not have to furnish compulsory deposits unless their 
time and demand liabilities were five times and more in excess 
of their capital in the business. They must maintain proper books 
of accounts and have them audited by registered accountants. 
They must file with the Reserve Bank periodical statements of 
their affairs and must also publish the retunts prescribed for 
banking companies. Indigenous bankers after satisfying these 
conditions w^ould have the privilege of direct rediscount with the 
Reserve Bank against eligible paper, the right to secure advances 
against Government Paper, and same remittance facilities as are 
allowed to scheduled banks. The Reserve Bank therefore in¬ 
formed the Government of India that it could not recommend 
any immediate legislation to amend the Reserve Bank Act 
regarding the extension of its provisions relating to scheduled 
banks to the private bankers. It was however stressed that as 
mentioned in die Bankas Statutory Report on Agricultural Credit 
(issued in December, 1937) the offer made in its letter of 26th 
August, 1937 remained open and the Bank would be prepared 
to take the matter up with the Government in order to amtnd 
the Act, if the indigenous bankers were prepared to conform to m 
conditions or suggest any other practical alternative. Meanwhile^ 
the Reserve Bank was considering whether it would be possible , 
to develop open-market operations in trade bills as this would 
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first<k$$ indigexious bankers closer relatlonshii|) Without the 
Necessity o€ introducing any radical change in their prevailing 
"business metkods. 

GrowA of Modem Banking Sytlemt j-^The European 
aystem of banking in India started with Agency Houses, which 
coinbined banking and business, but they indulged in speculative 
risks and courted iailurcs following the commercial Crisis of 
lgZ9-32. Messrs. Alexander & Co. established the first type of 
a European Bank in the name of the Bank of Hindostan in 
Calcutta, but this failed in 1829-32. The Union Bank was then 
created by co-optTative efforts among the mercantile houses of 
Calcutta and this also closed its doors in 1848. By tliis time tlie 
necessity of a modem banking system was keenly felt owing to 
die expansion of India’s foreign trade and the necessity of the 
Government to have a bank for itself. Accordingly, the Bank of 
Calcutta, the first Presidency Bank, was established in 1806, by 
a charter of the East India Company with a capital of Rs. SO 
lakhs, out of which Rs. 10 lakhs were subscribed to by the East 
India Company, The first Bank of Bombay was started in 1840 
with a capital of Rs. 52 lakhs, the Government taking shares worth 
Rs. 3 lakhs. This bank was liquidated in 1868, following its 
participation in speculation due to the American civil war and 
cotton famine. Another bank was started in Bombay in the same 
year with a capital of Rs. 1 crore. The Bank of Madras was 
institiHed in 1843 with a capital of Rs. 30 lakhs, Rs. 3 lakhs being 
contributed to by the East India Company, 

The three Presidency Banks acted as bankers to the Govern¬ 
ment, who nor only contributed to their share capital, but also 
had a share in their control by appointing directors. The note 
issuing powers of these banks were strictly limited and were com¬ 
pletely withdrawn from 1868, when die Government assumed the 
monopoly of the note issue. 

The Presidency Banks Act of 1876 was passed under which 
the Government withdrew their capital and divested itself of all 
controls regarding the internal management of these banks. At 
the same time, the Government retained the powers of auditing 
and inspecting these banks and made it obligatory for them to 
publish weekly statements of accounts. This Was done to ensure 
the development of these institutions on sound lines. These banks 
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eajoyedi file ndvatoge of bein^g iMiakicsr® to the Oov«imem, 
maiiagiti^ the puWio debt of India and hoiding a .Substantial pan 
of CoverOment balaiiees* 

Up to 1S76, the mnte CSovernment balances at headquart^s 
vvete kept with these banks, but the Government established their 
own Treasuries known as Reserve Treasuries at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras in 187b. Henceforth Governmenr balances were 
largely kept in these Treasuries and a small amount was placed 
in Mofussil Treasuries. The Government agreed in 1876 to pay 
interest to the bank® on the difference between the actual deposits 
and the minima fixed, in case the former fell short of the latter, 
but they gave no undertaking to keep any balances whatsoever 
With the banks. During the World War of 1914-18 die Govern¬ 
ment placed large fund&--much in excess of the minima—at the 
disposal of the Presidency Banks in order to facilitate the invest¬ 
ment by the public in War Loans. The Reserve Treasury system 
was abolished in 1921, and the Government balances over and 
above those in the district and sub-treasuries were kept with the 
Imperial Bank at its head offices and its branches until the 
establishment of die Reserve Bank in 1935, when they were 
handed over to that bank. The banks were excluded from dealing 
in foreign exchange. Tliey were also prohibited from borrowing 
money abroad and there were certain restrictions as to the amount 
of rhe advances and the period for which they were maxle, as 
well as the securities against which they could be made. 
Although loans were arranged to be given from Treasury balances 
to the banks in 1898, no such facility was availed of owing to 
rigid conditions laid down for sudi loans. 

Tile activities of die Presidency Banks were defined and 
limited. They could receive deposits and invest in Government 
and other specified securities of public bodies and corporations. 
They were allowed to draw and discount bills of exchange pay¬ 
able in India, They could advance funds against accepted bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, accept securities for safe 
custody, and buy and sell gold and silver and manage Govern¬ 
ment loans at tbe Presidency towns and the debt business of 
certain municipalities. 

The association of the Preridency Banks with the Government 
gave them a stamp of security and stability. They made pheno¬ 
menal progress from year to year. 
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' The Mperiel Bank of India :-Thc passing of the Impeiial 

‘Bank of todia Act in September, 1920, constituting the Imperial 
^ank of India from 27ih January, 1921 by amalgamating the 
ttoce Presidency Banks satisfied partly tire desire of India to 
have a central bank. The idea of a central banking institution 
is more than a century old. In 1836, a body of merchants pressed 
the East India Company to establish a central bank in India, 
M, Keynes, a member of the Chamberlain Commission, pre¬ 
pared an elaborate scheme for a central bank in co-operation 
with Sir Earnest Cable, The Imperial Bank Act was based on 
this scheme. The demand for a central bank gathered momen¬ 
tum from 1918. It ^as pointed out that the Indian currency 
system wa'» inelastic, because the note issue was controlled by 
the Government, while banks regulated credit by maintaining 
their own reserves. This led to dissipation of banking resources. 
In order to obtain financial stability, it was necessary to have a 
central bank, which could co-ordinate the banking systems of 
the country and effectively control credit by unifying the manage¬ 
ment of currency and banking into a central instimtion. 

The Imperial Bank was constituted by the amalgamation of 
the three Presidency Banks, which were taken over as going 
concerns with all their assets and liabilities. It was laid down 
that the Central Board was to meet at least once a year at every 
local Head Office, The capital of the Bank was fixed at Rs, 15 
crores, including reserves. Although it was a private bank, it 
was controlled by the Government within limits. 

The control of the Imperial Bank was entrusted to a Central 
Board of Governors with local boards at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. Two Managing Governors were appointed by the 
Governor-Geneial-in-Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board. The same authority nominated the Controller of 
Currency on the Central Board to be the guardian of the financial 
interests of the Government. The Governor-General-in-Council 
was emiK>wcred to issue instructions to the bank regarding any 
matter which in his opinion vitally affected the financial policy 
or the safety of the Government balances. The duties of the 
Central Board were to deal with matters of general policy, to 
exercise general powers of control over the local boards, to 
determine the distribution of funds and the fixation of the bank 
rate and to be responsible for the weekly publication of the 
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bank's Tht I^cai boards on the other hand dealt with 

the ordinary day-to-tlay business in thek respective territories. 
The bank was also allowed by the Act to esmbKsh a iibndon 
office, It was not, however, allowed to deal directly with die 
public in foreign exchange, though it might transact business 
in London on behalf of the Indian Government including the 
Seaetary of State, public bodies, other banks and the old 
customers of the Presidency Banks, 

Tlie following functions were allowed to the bank: invest¬ 
ments in certain specified securities of the Government of 
India and United Kingdom, Port Trust Bonds, certain Municipal 
Corporation Bonds and those of State-aid railways and of District 
Boards, advancing money against any of the above securities, 
advancing money against accepted bills of exchange and promi¬ 
ssory notes, against goods or documents of title thereto deposited 
with or assigned to tire bank, drawing, accepting, discounting and 
selling bills of exchange and other negotiable securities payable 
in India or Ceylon and subject to the direction of the Govemor- 
Gencral-in-Counci!, the discounting, buying and selling of bills 
of exchange payable outside India for, from or to such banks as 
may be approved. The bank was permitted to draw bills of 
exchange and grant letters of credit for the use of parties whose 
estates were being administered by the bank and also for private 
constituents or customers for bona fide personal needs. It was 
allowed to borrow funds in India and receive deposits, receive 
securities for safe custody and collect interest thereupon, buy 
and sell gold and silver, etc. The London office of the bank was 
allowed to borrow money in England for ihe ptirpose of the 
Bank's business upon the security of the bank's assets, but was 
not to open cash credits, keep cash accounts or receive deposits 
in London except from the former customers of the Prcridency 
Banks. The Act provided for an agreement between the bank and: 
the Secretary of State for India to last for ten years, being termin¬ 
able thereafter after one year's notice. The bank undertook all 
die general banking business of the India Government and 
accepted payments and made disbursements for tlte Govern¬ 
ment. it held all the treasury balances at headquarters 
and at its branches. It managed the public debt in exchange 
for a specified remuneration. The bank was required to 
undertake to open 100 new branches, of which the Government 
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M India tnlght determine the location oi one in four* it 
#K|>€cted i^e %ht public every facility for the transfer bf mney 
between iu branches at reasonable rates approved by the 
troller of Currency. The Government were eea$e remittance 
nf funds for the public between any two places where the Imperial 
Bank had business. The London office of the bank, which was 
started in Januar)’, 1921, took over a portion of the business of 
the Government of India which was previously done by the Bank 
of England, r.g.j the current account of the High Commissioner 
for India. 

Restrictions were placed on dealing in foreign cxdrange and 
raising funds in Ijondon. Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
otlierwise, upon the primary security of immovable proptTty, or 
the documents of tide relating thereto, were expressly prohibited, 
bur allowed against such a collateral (secondary) security if the 
main wsecurity was of the type noted. Ix>ans or advances could 
not be made on the security of its own stock or shares. The 
amount which might be advanced to any individual or partner¬ 
ship or firm by way of discount or on any {Krsonal security was 
limited under by-laws sanctioned by the Government. Loans or 
advances could not be granted for a longer period than vsix months. 
DiMTounis could not be made, or advances on personal security 
gheii, unless such discounts or advances carried with them the 
several responsibilities of at least two persons or firms unconnected 
widi each other in general partnership. 

With the establishment of the Reserve Bank of India, the 
Imperial Bank of India Act III of 1934 was also passed introduc¬ 
ing the following important changes. 

The Central Board consists of the following directors: 
(a) Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Local Boards established 
by the Act; (h) one person elected from among themselves by 
the members of each Local Board established by the Act; (c) a 
Managing Director to be appointed by the Central Board for 
five years, who may be retain^ by the Board for further periods 
not exceeding five years; (d) *such number of persons npt exceed¬ 
ing two and not being officers of the Government as may be 
nominated by the Govcrnor-GeneraHn-Council; (e) a deputy 
Managing Director to be appointed by the Central Board ; 
(f) Secretaries of the Local Boards; (g) such number of persons to 
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rcprc$ci0r my l^ocaj Board e^tabli«ihed hereafter uoder the Act as 
the Central Board %ay prescribe. The Directors specified in (a) 
and if) are not entitled to vote at the meetings of the Central Board. 
The Deputy Managing Director is entitled to vote in the absence 
of the Managing Director. The Govemor^General-in-Council is 
to nominate an officer of the Government to attend meetings of 
the Central Boarci who is not, however* entitled to vote. Under 
the new Act,, the Controller of Currency ceased to be an ex-officio 
metnber of the Board, and the number of persons nominated by 
the Governor-General was reduced to two. So also the Managing 
Director is to be directly appointed by the Board. The Act 
thereby diminished the control of the Government in the working 
of the bank. 

The Imperial Bank of India, which ceases to be banker to 
the Ciovernment is authorised to enter into an agreement with 
ilie Reserve Bank of India to conduct Government business as 
the sole agent of the Reserve Bank. 

The old limitations imposed on the business of the London 
(office of the bank have been removed. The bank is enabled to 
establish branches or agencies in India and foreign countries. 

The Central Board is authonsed to establish Local Boards 
without the previous sanction of the Gcvernor-Gcneral. Similarly 
the bank is authorised to increase its capital without such 
sanction. The bank is now freed from the power of die Governor- 
General to issue instructions to it regarding matters affecting 
Government's financial policy or the safety of tlie Government 
balances. 

The bank is now authorised to buy bills of exchange payable 
outside India, to borrow money out of India and to tttosact 
foreign exchange business. The period of advances and loans 
relating to the financing of seasonal agricultural operations is 
extended from six to nine months. The bank is authorised to 
acquire and hold and generally deal with, any right, title or 
interest in any property movable or immovable which may be 
the bank’s security for any loan or advance or may be conneemd 
with such security. The bank is furtJier entitled to advance and 
lend money and open cash credits on the security of shares of 
the Reserve Bank, debentures or other securities for moiiey issued 
under jrhe authority of a municipal board or committ«lte or with 
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)lic sanction of the Governor-Gcneml, on the debentures or 
t»tJieT securities for money issued^ under the authority of a 
^ Ruling Brince or Chief, or on debentures of companies with 
limited liability subject to directions issued by die Central Board* 
The bank is empowered to give advances and open cash credits 
against goods which arc hypothecated to the bank as security for 
such advances, loans or credits, if so authorised by special directions 
of the Central Board. 

Some of the old restrictions e*g., restrictions on land mortgage 
busincvss, or on the period of the advances and loans, on the 
amount of the loans to individual'borrowers, prohibition of loans 
on the security of the shares of the bank etc., continue tt> 
operate. The Bank has established a foreign exchange depart¬ 
ment and is endeavouring to expand its foreign e^hange busness. 
It possesses special advantages in this' respect, due to its London 
branch, numerous branches in India, extensive business connec¬ 
tions and large financial resources. 

Owing to its special privilege of being a banker to the 
Government, which was also associated in the management of the 
bank, the Imperial Bank commanded a unique position in the 
financial world. Even after the institution of the Reserve Bank, 
it was made the sole agent of the Reserve Bank. The Bank made 
phenomenal progress and is held high in the esteem of the people 
owing to its sound management and high integrity. That the 
bank is actively contributing to the financing of India's trade anti 
industry is illustrated by its balance sheet for the week ended 27th 
May, 1949, an extract of which is given below. 

The Imperial Bank has contributed largely to the banking 
development of India by opening a network of branches through¬ 
out the country. It also assisted greatly in organising the Indian 
money market by acting its leader and offering facilities for re¬ 
discount. In spite of its solid work, the Bank has become the 
target of criticism from a section of the Indian public. It is 
alleged that the Bank's management being in non-Indian hands, 
It has followed a discriminatory policy, detrimental to India's 
interests. Indian business and other banks have not received a 
square deal. Ibe Bank has failed to afford proper facilities for 
training Indians in banking technique, although it employs a large 
number of Indians in its superior .services. Recently an agitation 







made for nationalising the Imperial Bank^ but the Govem*- 
!^nt has discreetly refused to do ki. Instead uf applying the 
dubious remedy of nationalisation, the Government has wisely 
adopted the right course of amending in future the Imperial Bank 
of India Act in such a way that the institution may continue to 
serve the monetary interests of India free from any criticism. 

Although the Imperial Bank performed till the inception df 
the Reserve Bank of India certain functions of a centrd bank, 
namely, banker to the Government and management of the public 
debt of India, banker to other banks to a certain extent by pro* 
viding rediscount facilities and management of the Clearing 
Houses, it was essentially a commercial bank. The notedssuing 
authority also vested in the Government. At present, it is func¬ 
tioning as a pure commercial bank within the limits of the 
Imperial Bank of India Amendment Act of 1934. 

Exchange Banka J—The Presidency Banks were prohibited 
from doing business in foreign exchange and receiving deposits 
from abroad. JHhe necessity for a special class of bankers doing 
foreign exchange business arose with the gradual expansion of 
India’s foreign trade. 

The Indian joint-stock banks did not handle the foreign 
exchange business. The Indian Specie Bank established a branch 
in London to transact mainly in gold and silver. The Alliance 
Bank of Simla liquidated in 1923, and the Tata Industrial Bank» 
amalgamated with the Central Bank of India in 1923, also did 
some foreign exchange business. The first Indian Exchange 
Bank, namely, the Central Exchange Bank of India, was opened 
in 1936, under the aegis of the Central Bank of India, but was 
subsequently amalgamated with Barclay's Bank of London iUj, 
1938. Although the Indian joint-stock banks arc now undertakinjf^ 
exchange business, it is extremely limited. The Imperial Bank 
has been gradually expanding its foreign exchange business. 

Indian banks have not been able so far to handle exchange 
business in any worth-while scale due to competition of well- 
establkhed foreign exchange banks, absence of branches abroad, 
limited financial resources, lack of technical personnel and having 
their head offices located in India, because this makes international 

contacts rather difficult* 

{ 
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In pr^cti^, the foreign exdmnge botiiiess to Iitoi^ 

lies almcw entirely foreign ea^dbange banks. As JEtog^and 
predominated to India^« foreign tirade and was the leading finandal 
centre of the world the exchange banks originally surted to India. 

mostly English Exchange Banks with head offices to tandon. 
Gradually other foreign banks also established their branches to 
India to transaa foreign exchange business* Ai^ongst the ex¬ 
change banks operating to India, some are doii^ considerable 
business in this country, as for example, the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China and the Mercantile Bank of India, 
while others are acting as mere agencies of foreign banks. 

Originally the exchange banks financed exclusively India*s 
foreign trade, but now they are also doing substantial ordinary 
banking business inside the country. Nevertheless the financing 
of India’s foreign trade remains as yet their principal item of 
business. The import bills are negotiated to England and other 
loreign centres and arc payable in India. c-Bfit by far the largest 
proportion of the bills in which the exchange banks deal are 
export bills drawn by Indian exporters against credits opened 
with the London banks or finance houses by London Importers. 

\ These bUls, which are drawn usually at three months’ sight, are 
'^mostly documents on acceptance (D.A.), ^hough a few are docu¬ 
ments on payment (D.P.). '^Jhe D.P, bills are held by the London 
offices of the exchange banks until they are retired or paid on 
maturity. The D.A. bills are chiefly discounted or rediscounted 
immediately after acceptance. They are rediscounted in the 
United Kingdom by the English and Scotch joint-stodt-banks or 
by the Bank of England. In this way the exchange banks receive 
back in sterling the equivalent of what they p^y to rupees to 
India. They sometimes hold the bills till maturity, to case trade 
is slack and there is no immediate demand for the i^pioyitoent 
funds im India. Thus the export trade of India is ehiefty 
financed by the funds of the British banks. The facility of re¬ 
discounting bills to the London money market, where the rate 
of discount is .usually lower than to India, is a great advantage, 
as the exchange banks buy far more export biEs than they can 
possibly hold tiE mamrity. The lack of this faciEty to tlic case 
of the Indian jotot-stock banks renders it extremely difficult for 
them to compete with the foreign exchange bankk,---*^ 

{3%^utcha8e of Indian expoQ^b by the exdiaage banks ' 
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'tocans a transfer of ihtk funds to London. To bring thek funds 
back to India, the exchange banks were in the habit of freely 
purchasing Ceuncil Bills and Telegraphic Transfers in London, 
so long as this system lasted. Not|^ they effect this transfer by 
seUing sterling to the Reserve Bank of India against their London 
balances. There are other methods also by means of which they 
increase their funds in India, e*g., by cashing the import bills 
when they mature, by the sale of drafts, by telegraphic transfers 
in India for' Indian students and travellers abroad and other 
persons requiring money to be remitted from India, by buying 
rupee paper in London and selling it in India, etc. If there is a 
large favourable balance of trade, they sometimes import bars of 
gold and silver bullion and sovereijjns from London, Egypt and 
Australia. If the balance of payments is against India the ex¬ 
change banks either send gold or silver out of India. Previously 
they bought Reverse Councils, if the Government of India made 
them available. At present, they can purchase sterling drafts 
from the Bank for delivery in London. 

The import trade of India is financed either by sixty days' 
sight D.P. drafts drawn on Indian imporiers or by London banks' 
acceptance of 'House paper'. The former method is usually 
practised in the case of imports by Indians. These drafts, after 
being discounted by the exchange banks in London, are pre¬ 
sented before the importers for acceptance and payment. Im¬ 
porters may, however, obtain delivery of the goods before pay¬ 
ment by executing trust receipts in favour of the exchange banks 
and holding the goods as their trustees until final payment. The 
second method is available to European importing firms who 
have London houses of repute. The latter draw bills on the 
London offices of the exchange banks which undertake to accept 
these bills and tli^reafter they can be readily discounted in the 
London money market. The accepting banks in London forward 
the relative documents to their branches in India for the collec¬ 
tion of the proceeds of the goods in India and these are sent to 
London before the bills mature or when they are paid. A more 
active part is therefore played by the head offices and branches 
of the exchange banks outside India in the financing of India's 
import trade. The share of the Indian branches in the business 
consists of collecting the import bills on maturity. The import 
bills, unlike the export bilk, are usually not rediscounted in 
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India# and the import trade i$ thus financed to \ larger extern 
than the export trade hy die funds of the exchange banka It 
is necessary to initiate the practice of drawing these import bills 
in rupees and they should be preferahly D*A. bills in order to 
dev^op a discount market for import bills. 

It was argued diat foreign exchange banks being controlled 
by non-Indians worked to the detriment of Indian nationals and 
accorded preferential treatment to foreigners. The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, in consequence recommended that 
since provision exists in the laws of various countries for regulat¬ 
ing foreign banks by means of licenses granted by some prescribed 
authority in the country, advocated the introduction of a 
similar system into India in the interests of depositors, 
for ensuring the grant of reciprocal treatment in foreign 
countries to Indian banks and for giving Reserve Bank 
M)mc control over the banks operating in this country. The 
Reserve Bank would be the most suitable authority for under¬ 
taking tlie task of scrutinizing applications from non-Indian 
banks and for granting licenses in approved cases. The Com¬ 
mittee however held that, in fairness to the banks already estab¬ 
lished, licenses should be freely granted to them. Every license 
sshould be in force for a stated period and should be renewed 
if the licensing authority is satisfied that the provision of the 
Indian law applicable to the bank and other conditions specified 
in the license are complied with. License should be granted on 
th e following conditions, namely, furnishing the Reserve Bank 
with annual statements showing the assets and liabilities relating 
to their Indian business, as prescribed by tht' Reserve Bank and 
submitting, at any rate for a few years to come, to the Reserve 
Bank periodic reports of Indian and non-Indian business handled 
by them. It also suggested the imposition of other conditions 
on the basis of reciprocity. There are various restrictions imposed 
by the laws of foreign countries on non-national banks working 
there. The power to impose similar conditions in the licenses 
granted to non-Indian banks in India would enable the Govern¬ 
ment of India to accord reciprocal treatment to non-Indian banks. 
Mr. Manu Subedar issued a minute of dissent, stating thaf the 
con ditions of a license should be tha t (i) The licensed bank should 
not receive deposits in India from Indian-born persons or joint- 
stock companies registered in Indian (ii) The licenced bank should 
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'1^ opened in the interior, (iVt) Controlling interests, direcdy or 
Indirectly, should not be acquired in Indian institutions in order 
to defeat the above provisions or for any other motiye, tht 
existing branches of the foreign banks in the interior should be 
withdrawn within five years, (iv) Except the manager and one 
aMstant in each branch under him the entire staff should be 
Indian. He favoured the idea that banking business in India 
should be exclusively reserved for institutions registered in India. 

In order to improve the prospects of Indian nationals in ihe 
country’s foreign trade, the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
recommended that welhestablished Indian joint-stock banks 
should open foreign connections useful to tlieir clients. The 
Impeiial Bank should be persuaded to take an active share in 
the financing of India’s foreign trade. If the Imperial Bank 
failed to finance actively India's foreign trade, the establishment 
of an Indian exchange bank is recommended. Such a bank 
should ha\c a capital of Rs. 3 crores subscribed in the first 
instance by joint-stock banks registered in India. If the share 
capital is not fully subscribed within a prescribed time, the 
balance should be supplied by the Government, which should 
arrange gradually to dispose of their holding later to the general 
publif. As long as the Government hold more than 50 per cent, 
of tilt capital, they should have a predominating voice in the 
appointment of the directors. The question of entrusting the 
work connected with Government remittances to a department 
of the ne w bank working under the control of the Reserve Bank 
should be considered in consultation with the Reserve Bank sub¬ 
ject to tlie .stipulation that the new bank shall not be allowed to 
make a profit on such remittances purchased in the open market 
in its capacity as agent. 

As the cxcliange banks are now scheduled to the Reserve 
Bank of India, they may be persuaded to conduct their business 
free from past criticism. The following table illustrates the 
present position of exchange banks in India: — 
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Joint^lMtk The need for modern Joint-stock 

Jmlk» was fdt to handle the internal trade and commerce of 
the country. The progress of commercial banking was slow until 
1865, when the princi^e of limited liability of joint-stock com¬ 
panies was recognised. The financial crisis in Bombay, following 
the cotton boom of 1865 and the decline in the exchange value 
of the rupee hampered further progress. The earliest bank was 
the Bank of Upper India (1863), which was followed by the 
Allahabad Bank in 1865 and some more banks, one of which 
was the Alliance Bank of Simla (1874), which went into liquida- 
dation in 1923. In 1870, seven more banks came into existence 
and the number rose to fourteen in 1894. Most of them were 
started under European management. The first Indian enterprise 
was the Oudh Commercial Bank, started in 1881. In 1894 the 
Punjab National Bank was estabhshed, mainly through the 
efforts of Lalla Harkishen Lai, who was also responsible for the 
establishment of the People’s Bank in 1901. The People's Bank 
made great strides and at the time of its liquidation in 1913 it 
had nearly 100 branches and its deposits exceeded Rs. crores.. 
A number of new floatations were made, following the Swadeshi 
movement of 1905, especially in western India, United Provinces 
and the Punjab. The Bank of India, the Indian Specie Bank, the 
Central Bank of India, the India Bank (Madras), the Punjab and 
Sind Bank, the Bank of Mysore, the Bank of Baroda and the 
Bombay Banking Company were started during this period. The 
faffure of the People’s Bank on 20th September, 1913 was 
followed by numerous other failures, including that of the Specie 
Bank in November, 1913 ^nd as many as fifty-five banks w^ent into 
liquidation during 1913-14. Ihe lx)om during and after the war 
of 1914-18 imparted impetus to new floatations, but when the 
depression set in, a large number of failures took place. Eleven 
banks failed in 1915, thirteen in 1916 and sixteen in 1918. The 
years 1913-24 were a critical period for joint-stock banking in 
India. As many as 161 banks failed during this period and the 
paid-up capital of these banks amounted to about Rs. 6| crores. 
Notable amongst them was the Alliance Bank of Simla in 1923, 
which had .te-reaching and disastrous consequences. The out- 
Statiding case of bank failure during recent years was that of the 
Travancore National and Quilon Bank, which went into liquida- 
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tim m 1938- The closure of haiak, which was a scheduled 
bank caused a lm!:ikhtg crisis in South India* 

Although the development of banking was rapid after the 
first decade of this century^ the progress was marred by several 
bank failures- Among others, the main causes of bank failures 
were small cash reserves in relation to total deposits, high rates 
of interest offered to attract deposits, lack of balance in the 
authorised, subscribed and paid-up capital, negligence of directors# 
absence of technical personnel, fraudulent practices# the guIUMlitjr 
of depositors who were easily misled by the window-dressing of 
balance sheets and the payment of dividends out of capital, lack 
of inter-bank co-operation, absence of a co-ordinating agency in 
the form of a central bank and want of assistance from Government 
or semi-Government institutions. 

In spite of several legislative attempts to reform banking in 
India, many of the dangers which threaten a banking crisis 
continue to persist. Recently, many Bengali banks including a 
few scheduled ones came to grief. Fifty-seven banks dosed or 
suspend<d operations in 1948. Out of these about half went 
into liquidation or declared moratorium. Although the Banking 
Act of 1949 aims at making the Reserve Bank of India the watch¬ 
dog of the Indian banking system by vesting it with wide and 
discretionary powers^ the Reserv^e Bank should concentrate all 
attention in producing good bankers, because sound banking 
can only grow under the initiative of the right type of personnel. 

After receiving a set-back in 1913-14, joint-stock 4>anking 
again revived and expanded until 1923, when the progress was 
halted. Since then, commercial banking has been forging ahead 
and during and after World War II, the progress achieved is 
phenomena], with only temporary interruptions. The fcdian 
banking system withstood the test of World War II admirably, 
and discharged their functions creditably* Unlike the World 
War I, there was no tightness in the money market nor did the 
rates of interest rise. Except from August to October, 1939, when 
Bank of England temporarily raised the Bank Rate to 4 per cent, 
from 2 per cent, the Governments of both England and 
succeeded admirably in maintaining low and steady m^erest rates 
by creating cheap money conditions and expanding^ rife currency 
according to requirements. Since the cessation of hostffities, the 
Government of India has been maintaining cheap money eondi* 
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'^ 0 ^ with tiie acpamion of the note issue and the Government 
1toks declared itself against retreat from this policy. In order to 
check the inflationary spiral, the Government has msely chosen 
to apply mild doses of disinflation as correctives instead of 
hazarding the risk of a deflation with all concomitant evils of an 
economic depression and unemployment. During the i>ost^war 
pariod capital, deposits, investments, advances, etc., of Indian 
joint-stock banks recorded sharp increases. Although branches 
of banks multiplied from 1,471 in 1938 to over 5,266 in I94S, they 
grew up in a haphazard manner and were unevenly distributed. 
More often than not, banks opened branches in same places to 
compete with one another, while a vast area of the country remained 
untapped by any system of banking institutions. The ratio of 
cash to total liabilities showed an upward tendency during the 
post-war period. There has been a fundamental change in the 
employment of banks’ funds. The importance of advances and 
discounts showed a relatively declining tendency, while banks 
investments in the Go\ernment securities absorbed increasingly 
large funds, strengthening their liquidity. It has been reported 
that there were 100 scheduled hanks in 1948 with 3.036 oflicers and 
841 non-schcduled banks with 2,611 officers. 

It may be observed here that the Indian banking system 
encountered a severe crisis, following the division of the country 
an 15th August, 1947 and the Government was obliged to adopt 
suitable remedies. 

Thk Government of India, promulgated on 20tli September, 
1947, the Reserve Bank of India (Temporary Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1947, in order to assist banks in emergencies, 
fallowing partition. This Ordinance empowered the Reserve 
Bank to grant emergency advances to scheduled and non*schcduled 
banks against such forms of securities as it deemed sufficient. 
The Ordinance lapsed on 20rh March, 1948. 

Conseejuent on the partition of the country, a few banks, with 
iragistercti offices in East Punjab and Delhi^ found that while 
they had most of their assetvs in West Punjab, almost the entire 
bulk of their dep<'>sit liabilities was transferred to their branches 
in the Indian Dominion. As a result of this position and parti- 
cularly because of the difficulties of access to their records and 
assets in West Punjab, some of these banks found it difficult to 
make any immediate arrangements to meet their depositors' 
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To facilitate the smooth woAtog of these banks as iwjl a® 
to alleviate the distmss of the depositors who wete mostly refugees, 
the gram of temporary fadlitie® was thought desirable. Cohle^ 
qnently on 27th l^ptember^ 1947, the Government of India, after 
consulting tire Reserve Bank, promulgated the Banking Companies 
(East Punjab and Delhi) Ordinance, 1947, which empower^ the 
Central Government to pstpone for a period of ttee month® 
the commencement or continuance of all actions and proceedings 
against a batiking company which applied for tliis a>ncession and 
whose registered office was located in tlie province of East Punjab 
Or Delhi. 

During the priod of moratorium the banks concerned w^ere 
to make payments to depsitors not exceeding in any prticular 
month 10 per cent, of the total of the current and depsit accounts 
at each branch in India or Rs. 250, whichever was less. Similar 
payments were also to be made to depositors who could satisfy 
the bank regarding their deposits in branches! outside India. 
Beyond sudi payments and normal running expenses the bank® 
concerned were not allowed to dispse of any of their aSvScts or to 
accept deposits, To enable the banks to meet these demands, 
the Reserve Bank w^s cmpwercch to grant necessary advancef. 
llic Government of Pakistan also promulgated the Banking Com* 
panics (Pakistan) Ordinance, 1947, on 22nd October, 1947. These 
Ordinances lapsed on 27th March, 1948 and 22nd April, 1948, 
respectively. 

Some banks cxprienced considerable difficulty early during 
1948 in dealing with bills drawn on firms and coappanies situated 
m the Punjab and other disturbed areas. In ord^r, therefore, to 
safeguard their interests, the Government of India, on the 
recommendations of the Reserve Bank, temprarily amended, on 
27tli December, 1947, the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, and " 
the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, by an Ordinance giving pw’^er 
to treat bills as dishonoured when prcvsentment was impossible 
due to the prevalence of riots and other disturbances. 

The priod of limitation was waived where on account of 
riots or other disturbances a suit could not be instituted in tifhe* 
The Government of Pakistan issued a similar Ordinance on !3th 
February, 1948. The Indian Ordinance was allowed to lapse on 
27tb June, 1948. The Pakistan Ordinance was extended for a 
further priod of three montlis from 13th May, 1948. 
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, # The following tables illustrate the position ot joint-stock 
‘blanks in India and Pakistan:— ‘ 


Scheduled Banks in India 


{In OOO's of Rupees) 



20^5-49 

13-549 

21-5-48 

DtoAtid Dabilitites 

(d4 Boi;tWing front Bank'i 
^ (b) Otlim' 

30,3736 

33,58,38 

6.89,05,97 

5,68,^37 

5,72,33,21 

3,12,68,71 

Tlpe Liabilities 



' ... 

(ii) Borrowing from Banks 

*14,00 i 

f *14,00 


^ (*») Others 

2,81,58,19 

2,81,95,17 ! 


Total Cash .. . . 

36,11,39 

36,74,66 

38,73,44 

Balances with the Reserve Bank 

60,69,68 

54,25,55 

93,96,77 

Advances 

4,76,14,95 

! 4,88,93,80 

4,35,10,16 

Bills Discoimtiid ... ... ' 

' 1 

^ 17,24,59 

i 17,12,98 

16,75,59 


Ratio of Casb and Balances with Reserve Bank to Demand and Time 
Liabilities II.O j^er cent. 

Ratio of Advantetv and Discounts to Demand and Time Liabilities 
56.0 per cent. 

k 


Statement of tBIs Posh ion of the Schedi/led Banks in Pakistan 
AS vr THE Close of Business on the 13 th May, 1949 . 

I. Demand liabilities in Pakistan: — 


(a) Borrowings from Banks 

85,89,000 

(h) Other demand liabilities 

88,32,36,000 

Time Liabilities in Pakistan: — 


{a) Borrowings from Banks 

5,02,000 

(b) Other time liabilities 

18,21,59,000 

Cash in Pakistan: — 


(^i) Currency notes of tlie Government of 


India and Banks notes 

4,69,000 

(b) Pakistan notes 

3,57,76,000 

(c) India ru^ee coin . 

96.000 

(d) Pakistan rupee coin 

8.11,000 

(e) India Subsidiary coin 

1,61.000 

if) Pakistan Subsidiary coin 

1,55.000 
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4< Balfifaces With the State Bank: 
(a) Principal Office ... 

(fc) OtEer offices and branches 

5. Advances in Pakistan ... 

6 . Bills Discounted in Pakistan 


. 13,70,31,000 
.. 1,88,22,000 
. 41,73,02/100 
. 2,70,90,000 


Class A, 


-‘Banks haVinc Paid-up Capital and Beseevkii of 


Bs. 5 LAKHS AW OVER—ScHEDtH,E 0 BaNKS (rXCLUDIKO 
Imperial Bank of India) 

^ (la thou^nd^ of Bupee») 



* Figures upto 1^35 ludtide all Banks with Capital and Hescwa of 
Ks. S lalms and oter. Figures since are for Indian Scheduled Banka only- 
iVo^; A--.Banks with Hegistered OMces in the Indian Bominion* 
with Megjistered Offices in Pakistan. 
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> -Class Aj—Banks having Paid-up Capital and Resbkvks cr 
Rs. 5 LAKHS AND OVER— Non-Schedule0 Banks. 


(In tllou8and« of HMpec«i)> 








«5 

■§ s 




Capital anp Reser^to 


TS 

§ 5 



6JC 





g 

il 


' 

B 





■§ 

Ctt 

As on 






a 

S*c? 

a 

3ist Dec. 

£! 

C 

, rt 

J3 .tS 

3 ^ 

(U 

C 

V 

1 

fS 

A 

X] 

C w 

-c S 

«s 

a 

is 

gsl 

» *12 

ill 

m 

1936* 

9 

61,49 

53,23 

1,14,72 

5,40,42 

13,n 

3,92,31 

1,27,11 

1937 .. 

9 

58,25 

56,0? 

1,14,28 

6,18,68 

86,73 

4,12,17 

1,92,93^ 

ms .* 

9 

73,08 

59,n 

1,32,81 

6,11,50 

52,37 

4,41,91 

2,07,10 

im .. 

12 

1,00,99 

61,62 

1,62,61 

6,99.07 

60,23 

5,28,01 

2,44,45 

{940 .. 

. 17 

1,31,30 

67,24 

1,98,54 

7,88,37 

1,23,76 

5,49,24 

2,74,97 

I941 .. 

19 

1,72,13 

1 86,97 

2,59,10 

8,59,69 

1,48,61 

6,19,41 

7,47,13 

3,05,20* 

1942 *, 

25 

1,92,48 I 

1 83,71 

2,76,19 

13,41,05 

3,53,07 

4,74,28 

1943 

35 

2,10,57! 

1 70,20 

2,80,77 

19,33,62 

6,35,92 

1 9,91,57 

5,27,99 

1944 .. 

49 

3,62,56 

! 1,05,67 

4,68,23 

39,06,47 

15,77,45^ 

, 17,09,85 

10,67,36 

1945 .. 

67 

5,13,39 

: 1,51,80 

6,65,19 

62,67,96 

20,24,851 

28,92,17 

20.47,97 

1946 *. 

61 

5,21,91 

1,54,56' 

6,76,47 

64,47,46 

18,64,42 

31,00,98 

23»57,72 

194 7 A .. i 

65 

4,86,73 

1,75,41 1 

6,62,14 

39,29 

51,92,09 

11,97,90 

31,3^4 


1947B 

5 

31,89 

7,40 j 

1,89,84 

43,74 

1,02,95 

63,33 

Totai 









& B) 

70 

[ 5,18,62 

1,82,81 

7,01,43 

53,81,93 

12,41,64 j 

32,36,59 

18,43,72: 


* Figures are for Indian Scheduled Banks only* 

Note: A —Biwiks with Registered Offices in the Indian I!>oramion. 
B—^Banks with Registered Offices in Pakistan. 
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B— mvtm pAm-t/p Cawax* anb RESEavjgs 
Ra 1 tAKU ANB Rs. 5 

(In thoMsand® oi Rupm^ 



1 

1 

’rt J2 

i 

Capital and Resebvls 



58 

ll 

11 

tsf 

g 

h 

p- S3 

Si 

As on 

31sr Decv 

Paid-up 
, capital 

i 

a 

i2 

1 

fS ' 

a. 

a 

•S| 

xj 9 

tft 2S 

f «i 

iil 

1920 .. 

33 

61,42 

19,95 

8U7 

2,33,46 

41,91 

' 


1930 

57 

90,57 

50,28 

1,40,85 

4,39,18 

52,19 



im » 

54 

85,70 

42,02 

1,27,7^ 

3,92,16 

47,27 



mi 

52 

85,38 

43,97 

1,29,35 

3,92,54 

67,60 



1933 .. 

55 

87,52 

43,19 

1.30,71 

4,74,84 

81,86 

.»♦ 


1934 .. 

69 

94,46 

54,37 

1,48,83 

5,11,12 

71,51 



im* 

62 

86,31 

52,43 

1,38,74 

1 5,27,67 

82,15 

4^9,25 

«„> 

1936 

71 

94,06 

St,72 

1,46,78 

5,46,41 

99,54 

4,74,28 

58,08 

1937 .. 

i i08 

1,44,15 

72,55 

2,16,70 

8,28,89 

1,32,78 

7,45,82 

1,03,39 

1938 .. 

120 

1,62,48 

78,70 

2,41,18 

8,72,42 

1,28,90 

7,73,61 

133,53 

1939 .. 

119 

1,57,66 

74,81 

2,32.47, 

9,27.26 

1,37,39 

8,85,26 2,14,10 

1940 . 

122 

1,67,42 

1 76,44 

2,43,86 

11,03,96 

2,24,47 

8,14,0512,08,31 

1941 . 

125 

1,83,35 

I 72,85 

2,56,20 

11,45,17 

2,67,19 

8,38,2312,74,57 

1942 

136 

1,99,86 

1 71,49 

2.71,35 

15,60,22 

4,59,31 

10,08,51'337,69 

1943 .. 

1 152 

2,44,58 

1 72,02 i 

3,16,60 

20,89,77 

6,69,01 

12,53,2814,75.55 

1944 .. 

162’ 

2,77,33 

67,85 ^ 

‘ 3,45,18 

26 31.53 

7,86,91 i 

16,42,665,88.48 

1945 

188 

3,18,45 

82,41 I 

4,00,86 

35,87,74 

10,69,00 

20,37,46:930,57 

1946 .. 

198 

3,39,70 

85,88 

4,25,58' 

35,79.80 

7,86,91 

24,02,89995,84 

1947A 

185 1 

3,07,44 

i 86,32 

3,93,76 

29,47,14 

5,95,45 

21,29,38,7,7436 

194/B 

Total .. 

17 

33,32 ! 

1 1 


40,90 

1,87,25 

46,87 

l,30t03 

1 45,09 

(A dc B) 

202 

1 

} 3,40,76 ] 

1 93,99 1 

4,34,75 

31,34,39 

6,42,32 

22,59,4 Ij8a9,95 


^ Figures upto 1935 include all Banks with Capital and Reserves of 
Hs. 5 lakhs and over. Figures since 1936 are for Indian Scheduled Banks jitdy* 

Ak^fe: A—^BanJks with Registered Offices in tlte Indian Dominion 
B—^Banks with Registered Offices in Pakistan, 
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®[Ass C—Banks «aVinc Paid-ot Capital ano Itemt'Es bKtwkkn 


Rs. 50,000 AND Rs. 1 LAKH 

(In ttionsandu nl Eupcses) 


■" ' ' 


Capita 

L AND RiLSrRVFS 


« 


l| 











a 






Afi on 
3Ut Dec. 






“d 

« 

M 

5 d 

.s S 

a 

8“ » 
|sl 


0 iin 
Z 

0.75 

9 tj 
ns & 

Reserves 

1 

H 

Deposit! 

•SJ3 

•sj 



1939 .. 

112 

60,96 

16,19 

77,15 

2,98,17 

51.98 

2.64,74 

42,09 

1940 .. 

121 

65,42 ; 

18,54 

83,96 

2,85.82 

58.72 

I 2,58,69 : 

43,62 

1941 „ 

124, 

70,80 ! 

18,89 

89,69 

3,93,32 

9738 

3,08,83 

' 65,04 

1942 .. 

137 

1 76.88 

20,57 

97,45 

4,94.58 

1.55,74 

3,39,73 

1 79,64 

1943 .. 

141 ' 

1 78,04 

20,22 

98,26 

6,25,% 

1,97,22 

4,11,69 

1,05,07 

1944 . 

113; 

62,00 

17,56 

79,56 

5,82,70 

1,59,52 

3,75,51 

1 1,17,71 

1945 . 

137 1 

77,26 ' 

19,00 

96,26 

8,12,80 

2,10,57 

5,22,56 

1 1,66,62 

1946 .. 

135 i 

75,20 1 

18,89 

94,09 

5.93,27 

1,32,43 

43,67 

99,56 

1947A 

119 

66,87 1 

17,22 

84,09 

4,54,51 

: 82,31 

3,86,63 

j 80,28 

1947B 

12 

S,9l I 

1,78 

7,69 

93,59 

25,69 

53,35 

7,34 

Total .. 






(A & B) 

131 

oo 

r4 

19,00 

91,78 

5,48,10 

1,08,00 

4,39,98 

87,62 


Class D -Banks having Paid-up Capital and Reserves 


LESS JTHAN Rs. 50,000. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Capital and Reserves 


As on 
31$t Dec. 


m 

>40 - 
>4i .. 

m .. 
m 
m . 

45 .. 

46 .. 

47A 

47B 

iTotAL . 
(A A B) 


No. of rej 
Banks 

Paid-up 

capital 

400 

61,52 

332 

47.59 

147 

21,53 

133 

18,21 

161 

22,49 

235 

35.89 

254 

39,20 

216 

32,69 

188 

30.69 

28 

4,24 

216 

34.93 

^ 1 5 


75,79 

60,21 

26,15 

22,50 

28, 

46,14 

48,94 

42,43 

39,65 

5,24 


2,63,23 
2,71,90 
83,82 
74,$6 
1,59,38 
3,48,62 
4,05,73 
3,58,74 
3,00,28 
39,47 


i -8 

I Sx 

§11 

Sf N V 


38,03 

46,69 

13.19 

13.20 
44,09 

1,04,05 

1,17,35 

80,66 

62,74 

10,60 


2,86,06 
2,32,1 S 
84,40 
69,19 
1,21,13 
2,47,36 
2,80,41 
2,82,84 
2,37.76 
25.59 


339,75 73,34 2,63.35 36»49 


♦FigHC^s for Indian Scheduled Banks only. 

Nmt A--Banks with Registered Ofltes in the Indian 
B-v^Banks with Registered Often in Rakifitan, 








^, -nmtcmi Am mmt 40 ^ 

tbttmh. r-ia j&i^aiui the li^g banks have atrewn 

the ccmntry with branches, and branch banking confined 
within proper Hinits tends to confer positive economic advantages 
upon a country. It hei|» to mobilise the savings of a society more 
efectively by ttansferting funds from one area to another accord* 
ing to local needs. It is especially true in Ipdia, where the 
agricultural indusiyy has necessitated seasonal tkmands for money 
in difierent areas during various periods. Through branch 
banking it is possible to tap the resources of every part of^the 
country, while assuring rural areas of the facility and credit of 
a good bank. It ten^ to distribute risks of investment over 
several industries scattered in different parts of the country, and 
to stabilise the volume of loanable capital throughout the country. 

Unscrupulously controlled branch banking may result in an 
undesirable money monopoly. Any intensive competition amongst 
large banks may give rise to unnecessary multiplicity of banks. 
In Bengal particulariy the branch banking has been utilised 
more as an evil than otherwise. Small banks are indiscriminately 
opening out uneconomic branches just to catch the public eye, 
and cases are not rare where these mutll banks, by opening 
branches in remote rural areas, are trying to exploit the unsus¬ 
pecting rural folk and to land them in disaster. It is gratifying 
to observe that some checks have been imposed upon this type 
of reckless branch banking by the Banking Companies Act of 1949, 

Hm Reserve Bank of IniBa t —The Imperial Bank of India 
acted up to April 1, 193S, partly as a central bank and essentially 
as a commercial bank. It was howevei realised that a full- 
fledged central banking institution was necessaty in India to 
ensure the financial stability of the country by unif 3 rin^ the 
banking and currency reserves mm a single authoritv. The dual 
control of credit by banks and of currency by the Government 
was deprecated. The Hilton-Young Commission favoured the 
cTeation of a centra bank, independent qf die Imperial Bank, 
which should be left alone to fulfil its useful role in the credit 
of the country. It recommended a shareholders’ bank with a 
constitution similar to that of the Imperial Bank. It also recom¬ 
mended a proportumal reserve system of note issue. The first 
Reserve Bank BHl was introduced by the Government in January, 
1927 and soujgh*: wj give legiriadve ^ect fo the scheme of a share¬ 
holders’ bardt as adumbrated by dm liiinm-Toang; Commission. 
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It provoked a severe controversy in the Legislative Assembly and 
Was abandoned. The bill was revived in 1928 only to court 
failure. The idea of a central bank for India again gathered 
momentum on the recommendations of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee in 1931. The Federal Structure Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the First Round Table Conference emphasised the 
desirability of such a bank. The White Paper on Indian Reforms 
published in 1933 made the establishment of a Reserve Bank free 
from political influence a condition precedent to re.sponsibility at 
Centre. The I.ondon Committee on Reserve Bank Legislation 
reported in August, 1933 and the Reserve Bank of India Bill was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly in September, 1933 and it 
became an Act on 8 th March, 1934. The Reserve Bank of India 
started to function from 1 st April, 1935, as a shareholders’ bank 
and was nationalised from 1 st January, 1949 by the Reserve Bawlr 
of India Amendment Act of 1948. After nationalisation, all the 
fundamental provisions of the original Act have been iTiaintAiT'wt 
and necessary alterations have been effeaed in sections which 
related to shareholders’ rights and obligations. All the shares 
have been transferred to the Central Government free of all 
trusts, liabilities and encumbrances. The Government of India 
promissory notes of the 3 per cent First Development Loan, 
1970-75 have been issued as compensation to the shareholders in 
exchange for their holdings at Rs. 118-10 for every share of 
Rs HW. 

The preamble to the original Act states that it is expedient 
to start a Reserve Bank for India to regulate the issue of bant 
Dotes and the keeping of reserves with a view to securing mone¬ 
tary stability m India and generally to operate the currency 
and credit system of the country to its advantage. 

It was originally a shareholders’ bank with a capital of Rs. 5 
crores, divided into shares of Rs. 100 each fully paid-up. Separate 
mgwters of shares were maintained at Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, 
Jmdras and Rangoon, and each register was assigned a quota of 
shwholding. In order to check subsequent transfer of shares 
and wncentration of the same in a few hands, the Reserve Bank 
ot India Amendment Act was passed in March, 1940, restricting 
the fights of transfer and voting power. 

The Bank opened offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi. 
Cawnpore, Rangoon and Lahore, the latter two being subsequentiy 
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closed. It established a btandi in X.<ondon. It is entitled 
to open branches or agencies elsewhere in India and outside with 
the consent of the Govemor^GeneraL 

The general superintendence and directkat of the bank was 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors whkh consisted of 16 
members, who were noininated by the Goveroment. Local Boards 
were established for Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi with 
eight members, nominated fay the Government The Local 
Board had to advise the Central Board on such matters as might 
be generally or specifically referred to it and had to perform 
such duties as the Central Board might by regulation delegate to 
it. The Local Boards were thus mainly advisory in their nature. 
The bank may accept deposits without interest from the 
Government, local authorities, bank* and any other person. The 
Bank is empowered to buy, sell and rediscount bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, arising out of bona fide commercial transac¬ 
tions, bearing two or more good signatures, one of which must 
be that of a scheduled bank and maturing within 90 days from 
the date of such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of 
grace. In case of agricultural bills drawn or issued for financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of crops, the 
period allowed is nine months, and one of the two signatures has 
to be that of a scheduled or a provincial co-operative bank. Bills 
maturing within 90 days since the date of purchase, bearing the 
signature of a scheduled bank, may also be purchased, sold or 
rediscounted if they are issued or drawn for holding or trading 
in Government securities. It is entitled to purchase from and sell 
to scheduled banks of sterling in amounts of not less than the 
equivalent of one lakh of rupees. It is also entitled to purt^ase, 
sell and rediscount bills of exchange drawn in or on any place 
in the United Kingdom provided such bOsiness is transacted with 
scheduled banks. The bank may keep balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom, It may advance loans and advances to 
States in India, local authorities, scheduled banks or provincial 
co-operative banks, repayable either on demand or on the expiry 
of fixed periods not exceeding 90 days# against trustee securities, 
gold or silver, eligible paper, promissory notes of scheduled or co¬ 
operative banks supported by ^uments of tides to goods. The 
bank may give ways and means advances to the Central Govern¬ 
ment or Local Gk>vemments repayable within 90 days. It may pur- 
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md ^dl sewrities of the Government of Indm md of the 
tJnited King«ieto $ub|eet to certain maxima. The bank may act as 
agent to die Secretary of State, the Governor-General, Local Gov¬ 
ernments or local authorities in the matter of purchase and sale 
of gold or silver, management of public debt, etc. It may also 
make an agency agreement with central banks in other countries. 
The bank is autlioriscd to borrow money for a period not exceed¬ 
ing one month from scheduled banks or other central banks. 
The bank is entitled to issue bank notes subject to certain con¬ 
ditions. It may generally transact all business incidental to or 
consequential upon the exercise of its powers and duties. It 
should be observed that the bank is authorised to purchase, sell 
and rediscount bills of exchange drawn on and payable in India 
in order to enable the bank to discount rupee import bills in the 
event of such bills coming into existence in the future. If in the 
opinion of the Central Board it is necessary to regulate ctedk in 
the interests of Indian trade, commerce, industry and agriculture, 
the bank may purchase, sell, or discount eligible papers (bills of 
exchange and promissory notes) directly in the open market 
(without the signature of a scheduled or a co-operative bank) or 
it may make loans and advances and purchase and sell sterling. 

The bank is prevented from engaging in trade or havin]^ a 
direct interest in any commercial or industrial undertaking 
-^^cept by way of satisfaction of its claims), purchasing its own 
shares, the shares of any other bank or any company and granting 
loans on such security. It is also prohibited from advancing 
money on immovable property or from owning such property 
(except for its own business premises, etc.), allowing interest on 
deposits and drawing or accepting bills payable otherwise than 
On demand. 

It is a statutory obligation of the bank to transact Govern¬ 
ment business, viz,, to receive moneys and to make payments, to 
carry out their exchange, remittance and other banking opera- 
tiom, including the management of public debt. The bank has 
the right to transact Government business in India and is entitled 
to receive cash balances for deposits free of interest (except where 
the bank has no branches or agencies). The bank must also be 
entrusted with the issue of new loans. 

The bank possesses the sole right of issuing bank notes in 
India. The Issue Department is separated from the Banking 
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Pepsirtii^eiit ihe model of the Baok of Soglaod md tile 
Act prescrilies the propartiooal metbodl of holdmg rtsetvm md! 
not tite English method of a fixed amount of fidudarjr issue* The 
assets and liabilities of the Issue Depaitmeut are to be kept 
distinct from those of the Banking Dcpartiaaent The baxtic notes 
are legai-tender and guaranteed by tire Gavemor43eneral in ordef 
to promote greater confidence in the note issue, as recommended 
by the Hilton-Young Commission. 

Ihe assets of the Issue Department shall consist of not less 
than two-fifths of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling securities pro¬ 
vided that the amount of gold shall not be less than Rs. 40 crores 
in value. Of the gold coin and gold bullion, not less than 
|7/20ths be held in India. The remaining three-fifths of the 
assets may be held in rupee-coin, Government of India rupee 
securities Of any maturity and such bills of exchange and promi¬ 
ssory notes payable in India as are eligible for purchase by the 
bank, provided that the rupee vsecurities shall not exceed one- 
fourth of the total amount of the assets or Rs. 50 crores, which¬ 
ever amount is greater, or with the previous consent of the 
Governor-General such amount plus a sum of Rs. 10 crores. 
Gold is to be valued at its par value, i.e., 8 47512 grains of fine gold 
per rupee, rupee coin at its face value and securities at market 
rate. The bank is authorised, with the previous sanction of the 
(Governor-General for periods not exceeding thirty days in the 
first instance which may, with like sanction, be extended from 
time to time by periods not exceeding 15 days, to hold-as assets 
gold coin, gold bullion or sterling of less than two-fifths of the 
total assets. The bank is required to pay a tax on the deficiency 
during the period of suspension of assets requirements at ^bank 
rate with an addition of I per cent per annum when such holding 
exceeds 32i per cent of the total assets, and of a furthei; 1^ per 
cent in respect of every further decrease of 2| per cent or part 
of such decrease, provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than 6 per cent per annum. The bank 
is obliged to supply different forms of currency. It is thus 
obliged to issue rupee coin on demand in exchange of bank notes 
and currency notes or bank note® in exchange of coin which is 
legal tender. It must convert notes of five rupees or upwards 
into notes of lower value or other coins whidh are legal tender 
in such quantities as may in the opinion of the bank be required 
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fear drculatioti. The Govenaor-General shaU supply such corns to 
the bauk on demand. After joining the International Monetary 
Fund, the Reserve Bank accepts the principle of multilateral con¬ 
vertibility and has in a)nsequcnce been empowered by an 
amending Act to hold as reserves other foreign securities and 
foreign exchanges. A laige amount of sterling securities of the 
hank was utilised for the redemption of India's sterling debt and 
for the consolidated payment of sterling pensions and in conse¬ 
quence the limit on its holding of rupee securities was withdrawn 
by an amending Act in 1941. 

There is a statutory obligation on the bank to buy and sell 
Sterling to maintain the exchange value of rupee at b. 
although this provision has been amended since India joined the 
International Monetary Fund making it obligatory upon the Bank 
to make rupee inuliilaterally convertible. 

Every bank cairymg on the business of banking in India 
included in the second schedule having a paid-up capital and 
reserves of not less than R.s. 5 lakhs) is required to maintain with 
the Reserve Bank a balance the amount of which shall not be 
less than 5 per cent of its demand liabilities and 2 per cent of its 
time liabilities in India at the close of business on any day. This 
provision is intended primarily lo enable the Reserve Bank of 
India to centralize the banking reserves of the country in order 
to be able to regulate and control the credit position in tltc 
country by amtioiling the total volume of bank money created 
by member banks. It also serve.s to provide for partial liquidity 
and safety of the deposits of member banks, who are also expected 
to keep sufficient till money. Every scheduled bank must also 
send a weekly return both to the Reserve Bank and the Governor- 
General, disclosing its demand and time liabilities in India, the 
total amount of the Government of India and bank notes held 
in India, the amounts held in rupee coin and subsidiary coin, 
the amount of advances made and bills discounted in India and 
the balances held at the Reserve Bank. 

The Reserve Bank entered into an agreement with the 
Imperial Bank of India, subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General-in-Council for a period of fifteen years, It will remain 
in force thereafter until terminated after five years' notice on 
either side, provided the Imperial Bank maintains a sound 
financial position. TBe agreement provides that the Imperial 
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Baiik is to be the sole agent of tJbe ilescrve Bank at aU idlaces in 
India, where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank of India at 
the time the Reserve Bank Act comes into operation and Where 
there is no branch of the Banking Department of the Reserve 
Bank. Ihc Reserve Bank is to pay the Imperial Bank for the 
first ten years a commission on the total of receipts and disburse¬ 
ments dealt with annually by tbe Imperial Bank on account of 
the Government. Later, the scale of commission will be revised. 
In consideration of the Imperial Bank of India maintaining the 
existing number of its branches, the Reserve Bank will pay to the 
former annually for the first five years Rs. 9 lakhs, for the next 
five years Rs. 6 lakhvS, and for the next five years Rs. 4 lakhs. 
The Imperial Bank cannot open any branch in substitution for 
a branch existing at the time this agreement comes into force, 
without the approval of the Reserve Bank. 

A Reserve Fund was a:eate<l with Rs. 5 crorcs worth of rupee 
>ecuritjes transferred to it by the Govemor-General-in-CounciL 
Originally a dividend limitation of a maximum of 6 per cent was 
fixed, although the Bank never paid any dividend exceeding 4 
per cent up to the time of its nationalisation. 

The Reserve Bank shall make public from time to time 
the standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or rediscount 
bills of exchange or other commercial paper eligible for purchase 
under this Act. The bank has discretion to discount agricultural 
bills at cOTUcssional rates below the rate for discounting or re¬ 
discounting commercial paper. 

The bank is obliged to submit a weekly return to the 
Governor-General of the account of the Issue and Bai^king 
Depanmcuis in the prescribed form. It is to be published in the 
Gazette of India. Similarly a copy of the annu^ accounts is to 
be submitted to the same authority. The weekly returns of tbe 
bank indicate normally the conditions of the Indian money market. 

lire Reserve Bank Act imposed an obligation on the bank to 
create a special Agricultural Credit Department, which is to mam-" ^ 
tain an expert staiS to study all quesdons of agricultural credit 
and should be available for consultation by the Governor-General, 
Local Governments, provincial co-operative banks and other 
banking organistations. The Department is to co-ordinate the 
Operations of tbe baiik regarding agricultural credit and its tela- 
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, with pji>vi*idal co-operative banks and any other batik or 

oi^aiiizatiom engaged in the business of agricultural credit* 

At the earliest possible time and in any case within three 
years of its establishment, the Reserve Bank was required to make 
a Report to the Governor-General-in-Council with proposals if it 
thought fit for legislation for the improvement of the machinery 
for dealing with agricultural finance and for effecting a closer cor¬ 
relation between agricultural enterprise and the operations of the 
btok. The bank was required to make a report regarding the 
mension of credit facilities to indigenous bankers. 

M. L. Darling was accordingly deputed to investigate the 
working and present state of the co-operative banks and credit 
Societies and the pait whidi indigenous bankers play in the rural 
economy of the country. He suWitted his report in May, 1935. 
The authorities of the bank, after considering the proposals, 
decided to request the Local Governments through the Govern¬ 
ment of India to collect and furnish to the bank further particulars 
regarding co-operative banks, credit societies and other agencies, 
e.g., indigenous bankers and moneylenders, engaged in the business 
of agricultural credit. Meanwhile, the bank submitted to the 
Government of India in December, 1936, a preliminary report on 
agricultural credit in order to enable the various parties concerned 
to examine tlie entire question from a practical point* of view. 
This was followed by the Statutory Report by the end of 1937. It 
indicated the various lines in which improvements could be 
effected in the mechanism of agricultural credit especially co¬ 
operative institutions with a view to assist Indian agriculture in 
collaboration with the Reserve Bank. 

During these few years of working, the Reserve Bank has 
done very useful service in stabilising monetary conditions in India 
to a certain extent. During the war and in the post-war period, 
tfao Reserve Bank liavS been able to keep up the tempo of economic 
activities in India by maintaining cheap money conditions with 
prevailing low rates of interest. It has been assiduously maintain¬ 
ing the rupee value in terms of foreign currencies and controlling 
foreign exchanges in such a way that India may conserve those 
foreign exchanges, which are necessary for her development pro¬ 
jects on various economic sectors. In India the demand for 
money is seasonal in character. Large funds are neocsssary from 
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November to wlm rmmj tmd to rise, while pt^pimte 
dccfees in iiaiserest rates are norieeahle dtiring slack seasoo &om 
June to October. The Reserve Bank has succeeded to a great 
extent in equating tbeae varying money rates through monetary 
manipulations. By organising a market in Government Treasury 
bills by selling the same by pubEc tenders and through int^ttr- 
mediaries, the Reserve Bank offers possibUties of short-term 
investments during slack season. These Government Treasury 
bills maturablc after three months also provide an Opportunity of 
obtaining funds for the Government at reasonable rates of interest. 
The Reserve Bank frequently indulges in buying and scUing 
(fovernment Securities and thereby puts funds into the market 
when money is tight and draws surplus purchasing power when 
money conditions are easier. As stable security prices are an 
essential feature of a sound monetary system, the Reserve Bank 
operates in the security market to maintain gilt-edged prices. The 
Reserve Bank has been giving help and guidance to the co¬ 
operative movement through its Agricultural Credit Department. 
Although there is a statutory obligation of scheduled banks to 
keep a certain amount of their cash with the Reserve Bank, it is 
icK> small a part of the reserves, which are necessary to guarantee a 
sound working of the banking system. \s it has been recognised 
that the powers of the Reserve Bank In relation to other banks, 
both scheduled and non-scheduled, are limited, the Banking Act 
ot 1949 has been passed, bestowing requisite powers upon the 
Reserve Bank to regulate the banking systems of India. In 
addition, the Act has enabled the hank to expand its powers of dis¬ 
count and rediscount in order to encourage the development of 
a bill market in India, the absence of which is an outstamiing 
drawback of India's monetary system. Owing to the existence 
of modem banks on one side and indigenous bankers on the 
other, there has grown a large variety of bills and hundies with 
no uniformity. Heavy stamp duties^ lack of warehousing fadli- 
ties, shyness of bankers’ crests, etc,, have stood in the way of 
a bill market to develop on modem Enes. Although the Reseiye 
Bank has been vested with powers and dudes of contmEing credit 
and currency, it will not be able to achieve any large measure 
of success, unless the numerous indigenous banks, controUing 
over 80 per tent of total credits in the country, are brought 
within the orbit of the bank. 
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A weekly statement of the Reserve Bank of India is repro^ 
dnced below: — 

RESERVE BANK 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
(In 000"s of Ruptes) 

Week Ended 


UlABlLITILS— 

Notes m Banking Deparrtment 
Notes in circulation 

27-5-49 

32,25,35 

11,78,87,26 

20^5-49 

23,78,66 

11,87,17,32 

28^5-48 

21,62,95 

13.28.85,06 

Total Notes issued 

Assets— 

A. Gold Coin and Bullion 

Foreign Securities 

12,11,12,61 

40,01,71 

7,10,34,38 

12.10,95.98 

40,01,71 

7,10,34,38 

13,50,48,01 

44.41,45 

11,35,32,89 

Total of A 

B. Rupee Coin . 

Kui>et‘ Securities Inr. Bills of Ex. etc. 

7.50,36,09 

47,04,29 

4,13,72,23 

7,50,36,09 

46.87,66 

4,13,72,23 

11,79,74.34 

42,89,62 

1,27,84,05 

Total 

12.11,12,61 

12,10,95,98 

13,50,48,01 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 

LlABn.lTICS— 



Capital paid-u]) ... 

Reserve Fund 

Deposits— 

(<•/) 1 Central Government 

2. Other Govemments 
(h) Banks 
(r) Others 

Bills payable . , 

Other Liahiliucs ... 

5.00,00 

5,00,00 

1,48,36,66 

21,13,73 

65,70,20 

60,21,08 

4,33,41 

16,41,35 

5,00.00 

5,00.00 

1.49,52,50 

18,61,96 

63,68,75 

60,81,20 

5,55,77 

16.38,70 

5,00,00 

5,00,00 

2,92,58,65 

29.40.98 
1,02,09,18 

44,81,03 

1,91,66 

17.41.98 

Total 

Ashwsh— 

3,26,16,43 

3,24,58.88 

4.98,28,48 

Notes ... 

Rupee Coin . . , 

Subsidiary Coin 

Bills Discounted Int. 

Government of India Treasury Bills 
Balances held abroad 

Doans to Governments 

Other Loans, etc. * 

Investments ... . * 

Other Assets 

32,25,35 

13,47 

1,55 

64,84 

9,37,17 

1,55,38,20 

3,49,00 

7,66,82 

1,11,99,93 

5,38,10 

23.78.66 
9,31 
1,53 

45,84 

88.88.67 
1,64.06,36 

2,86,00 

7,08,32 

1,11.96,69 

5,37,50 

5,21,62.95 

12,14 

1,48 

5,00 

137,04 

4,15,45,75 

18,00 

52,95.06 

5,96,06 

Total 

3,26,16,43 

3.24,58,88 

4,98,23,48 


CmtraJ Government Treasury BUb f~The»c bills are a 
fcrto of a short-term borrowing of the Government and are 
issued for a term of 3 months. They are sold through 
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the oJSees md hmncht^ of the Banking Department of the Reserve 
Bank (except at Delhi) either by tender or at an kiterna^ate 
tap rate. The usual procedure for their sale is as follows: 
When it is decided tlrat tenders ^ould be caHed for, a press 
communique stating the date on which the tenders will be 
received, the amount and the currency,of the bills offered for 
tender, and the date on which payment for ao^epted tenders 
should be made, is issued to the press for publication and is also 
communicated to important banks, brokers and firms. The appli¬ 
cations for tender should state clearly the terms of the bills 
applied for, the amount of the bills required and the rate which 
the tenderer is prepared to pay. The rate offered should be * 
expressed in rupees, annas and quarter annas for each Rs. 100 
nominal of the bills applied for. If tenders received are in excess 
of the amount offered, a proportionate allotment is made when 
necessary, the minimum allotment being Rs. 25,000. Treasury 
bills are available in the following denominations only namely, 
Rs, 25,000, Rs. 50,000, Rs. I lakh, Rs. 5 lakhs, Rs. 10 lakhs and 
Rs, 50 lakhs. When it is decided to sell intermediate treasury 
bills on tap, an announcement to that effect is ordinarily included 
m the usual communique giving the results of the tenders, the 
rate for such bills also being announced at the same time. On 
maturity, the treasury bills are paid at the office or branch of the 
Reserve Bank from which they were issued. 

Clearing System :—^Thc clearing system is an essential 
adjunct of the modern banking organisation. The cheque system 
has become so popular that the bulk of financial transactions in 
modern society is done through the medium of cheques. When 
a creditor is paid by a cheque, he generally payvS it to his 
banker, who collects it from the drawee bank and credits his 
customer with the same. Now, in this^ way, all banks in the 
country have cheques upon one another. Instead of going to 
each bank for actually collecting cash for a cheque, the banks 
in a country agree to meet in one place at different times of the 
day, and there they cancel their mutual obligations. This 
meeting place is the Churmg House, and every bank, who is a 
member of the clearing bouse maintains an account with the 
same. Credits and debits of banks are mutually cancelled, anri 
any difference amongst them is either paid for or realised from, 
according to whether any bank becomes a debtor or a creditor. 
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the Oeatii^g House system obviates the seed of passing 
^tetual coins amongst them, and th^by minimises the lishs of 
eoUectioii, and economises in time, expenses, etc. In India, die 
functions of the aearing House are now performed by the 
Reserve Bank of India at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cawnpore 
and Delhi. No bank can become a member of die Clearing 
House as by right. In order to be enlisted as a member, 
its name should be projxiscd and seconded by two existing 
members, and approved of by the majority of die members 
of the Clearing House. Since all Clearing Banks maintain 
accounts with Reserve Bank, differences in their respective 
obligations are paid for by adjusting their accounts with the 
Reserve Bank at the Clearing House. Any bank who is a 
member of the Clearing House is known as a Clearing Bank. 

Non-clearing banks, that is, those who are not members of 
the Clearing House experience great difficulties in practical 
working. Their che<pics are not cleared through the Clearing 
House. The Clearing Banks generally send cheques of such 
banks to the latter for cash collection, and the expenses of collec¬ 
tion are debited to the accounts of customers in whose credit 
such cheques are deposited. Hence, the people are reluctant to 
accept such cheques of non-clearing banks. Of late, however, 
these banks in Calcutta have made some private clearing arrange¬ 
ments amongst themselves. They have formed an association 
called the Metropolitan Banking Association which has made 
clearing arrangements for its members. All cheques of these 
members arc presented in one place, and then they collectively 
pay one another in cash. Even Clearing Banks have agreed to 
go to this common meeting place, and collect cash for cheques 
of non-clearing banks. This arrangement has obviated the 
necessity of sending men for ca^ collection all over the place. 
As a result the Clearing Banks no longer charge their customers 
any collection expenses, llie Metropolitan Banking Association 
also insists on the fulfilment ot certain conditions before enlisting 
any bank as its member. 


If any bank can make its clearing airangotnent with a 
Qeanng Bank, it is called a Sub-Clearing Bank* All cheones of 
the Sub-Qearing Banks pass through the Oearing Hon«e oh the 
ijsponMty and guarantee of the Clearing sik S whioh 
the huhOearing Bank has made iit / 
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The fdloVrmg taW« illustrates the position oJf cheque 
clearances: — 

Cj^EAteJo House Rtmilws 
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4 1 

s 1 

1 

6 

7 
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1938-39 

N 

4,20 

1 

1 4,93 , 

1 ^ 

I 1 

1 13 

“"I 

! 

1,06 

10,73 



1947 48 

A 

6532 

77,89 

1,55 

98 

, 8,24 

1.54,18 

246 

0/ ] 

N 

6,98 

t 6.40 

’ 64 

35 

1 1,98 

16,54 

4M74 

2,79 

Months ; 


A 

2s04,39 

2,16,66 

1 10,54 

9,15 

, 29,00 

42,79 

1 

1948 49 

N 

7,61 

5,42 

72 

44 

2,16 

16,36 

3,33 



A 

2,28,21 

’2,21,27 

t 12,39 

J 11,70 

1 33,50 

5,07,08 

50,13 

January, 

1949 

N 

8,16 

1 5,51 

79 

42 

1 2,14 

17,02 

3,38 


A 

2,48.73 

2,32,48 

12,32 

11,36 

! 34,53 

5,39,41 

52,40 

February, ,, 

N 

7,43 

5,15 

70 

42 

2,21 

15,92 

4,57.64 

2,97 



A i 

2,02,52 

1,96,10 

12,09 

11,02 

35,91 

42,61 

March 


N 

8,43 

6,02 

1 87 

45 

2,59 

18,36 

3,65 



A 

2,62,33 

2,49,93 

; 15,62 

12,78 

38,84 1 

1 5,79,50 

56,95 

UWk ended 



1 

March 4, 1949 

N 

1,97 

1,29 

1 

! 

62 

' 4,14 




A* 

61,39 

58,35 

1 2,36! 

! 2,82 

8,97 

1,33,89 


S» 1 1 i »> 

N| 

i " 

1,34 

21 1 

. 10. 

60 

1 4,24 




A 1 

55,53 

^1,56 

3,82 ' 

‘ 2.37 1 

' 8,12 

i 1,21,41 


s> 18, ,, 

Ni 

1,75 

1,18 

iS 

7 

58 

! 3,72 




A 

54,22 

46,81 

1,98 , 

1,91 

9,27 

1 1,14,19 


», 25, „ 

N 

! 1,76 

1,41 

21 ' 

11 

57 

1 4*06 




A 

. 1 

1 55,21 

' 56,33 

3,74 1 

, 3,40 

8,75 

1 1,27,42 

- 


N—Number of Cheques A—^Amoum. 

* AHmedamad, Amritsar, Calicut, Coimbatore, Lucknow, Madura, 
MaijEpalore, Na^ur, Simla, Patoa (from April, 1943), ^AUababad (from 
October, 1943), Bangalore (from October, 1944), Julhmdur (from February, 
1945), Agra (from Mav, 1945), Dehra Dun (from February, 1946)> Alleppey 
(from November, 194b), Kajkot (from January, 1947), Gaya (from lllarcii, 
1947) and Poona and New Belbi (from Auguat, 1947) 

Portal SavinSB Banks, «tc. t—Government Savings Banks 
were established m the Presidency towns between 1833 and 1835, 
District Savings Banks were star^ in 1817 in connection with 
certain setect distrkt treasuries. The Post Office Savings Banks 
were opened in a|l parts ot Ihdia jb 1882 and 1^. and ahaorhed 
the Ihstiict Savings Banks' hnsinens in 18^ arid that of the 
Pre^mey ^tdngs Banks ha 1S96, Thase Pbstal Sailings Basics 

provide the lavjw -ik^eciitie i*ldi of 
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Eiiaintam any spwific cash rcs^'^t^ against their liabilities* 
These are treated as unfunded debt for capital eispenditure. The 
Government provided increased facilities in 1914 to depositors by 
raising the limit of the amount of annual and tot^ deposits, 
allowed to an individual depositor* The limit has been increased 
further since that date. In order to popularise these banks, the 
Government have offered facilities to sell various Government 
Bonds through Post Offices. The following table illustrates the 


popularity of these institutions. 

Postal Savings 


LakhK of Rupees 



1938-39 .. 

1946- 47 .. 

1947- 48-- 
Up to 14th 

Aug. 

From 15 th ' 
Aug4 

December 1947 
January 1948 
February ,, 
March „ 
April 

May „ 

June 

July 

August 
September „ 
October „ 
November „ 
December „ 
January 1949 


j I 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

i 

! 

8 

9 

t 

14,71 

59,571 


r" 


44,61 

81,88^ 

49 


4,97 

39,22, 

1 

5,18 

21,76 

70.62 

91,68 

1,42,351 

10,93 

1,06 

37,69 

4,79 

7,18 

74,98 

! 

38,67 

1,46,8 It 

— 

6,02 

- 

'—3,07 

—40 

13,22 

9,21 

47,88 

n,03i 


—3*17 

__ 

-1,74' 

—24 

i 1,93 

5,73 

6,14 1 

2,75 


—2,39 


—2,19* 

—30 

1,99 

7,02 

5,96 

3,40 

— , 

-2,74 

—' 

—2,60 

-35 

1,83 

8,09 

1 6,10 

4,94 

— 

- -2.97 


—3,07 

—40 

2,24 

9,21 

12,25 

11,03 

— 

—3,17 


—3,47, 

- 44 j 

2,21 

10,45 

7,12 

13,28 

— 

-3,31 

—. 

—3.94* 

-48 I 

3,16 , 

12,89 1 

7,25 

14,79 

__ 1 

—3,43 

1 

—4,30| 

—51 1 

' i’.6S% 

1 3,92 V 

‘ 9,26 

18,80 

— ! 

—3,52 

i 

—4,68 

- 53 

1 1,43 

14,79 

739 

21,15 

1 

—3,59 

1 —1 

—5,01 

— 

' 1,47 

15,77 

6,39 

22,80 

— 

—3,66 


—5,38 

—59 

1,69 

16,93 

7.31 

24,88 

— 

1—3,73 

j — 

—5,73 

—62 ; 

1,76 

18,28 

6,05 

25,60 

-— : 

-.3,80 

' — 

—6,08 

—64 

1,77 

19,61 

6,11 

26,26 

— 

—3,85 

1 

—6,46 

•— 67 

1,99 

21,11 

6,66 

26,94 

— 

—3,92 

1 

i 

1 

—6,80 

— 71 

1,84 1 

! 

22,45 

! 

6,38 

27,61 

1 

— 

—3,96 


• At the end of period. 

t Were replaced by National Savings Certificates from Ist October, 1943. 
$ Figures Irom ISth August, 1947 relate to India only. Outstandings 
from 15th August, 1947 represent the balance of the Indian Dominion only 
as from that date and do not include India's share of the earlier outstandings. 

I Including 5 year and 7 year National Savings Certificates issued from 
I St June, i94fi. ^ ® 
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consists l||%cvetal constimoits, which atre loosely interlinked^ mth 
one another. It is found in practice that each section 
on distinct types of business and amongst the in4%enous bankets 
there are various distinct groups doing individual cat^ories of 
business and charging differing rates of interest. The Indian 
Joint-stock Banks are in competition with the Imperial Bank of 
India and e^cchange banks and there is lack of proper co-opera* 
tion amongst them. Even amongst the joint-stock banks, tliere 
is undesirable relation between the small-sized and big banks. 
The co-operative banks stand by themselves and have little 
contacts with other banking systems. Although the Reserve 
Bank has been attempting to co-ordinate the activities of all 
banking institutions, progress achieved so far is negligible. The 
real difficulty lies with die indigenous banks, which control a 
large part of die total credits in die country. 

The sectional organisation of the money market has caused 
:onfusion in money rates throughout the country. It was 
•emarked by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee that the 
act diat a call rate of | per cent, a hundi rate of 3 per cent, a 
3ank rate of 4 per cent, a Bombay bazar rate for bills of small 
raders of 10 per cent can exist simultaneously indicates an extra- 
)rdinary sluggishness in the movement of credit between the 
arious markets. In consequence, there is no close inter-relation 
between the Bank Rate, that is, the Reserve Bank Rate and other 
noney rates, which are not influenced by the Bank Rate as in 
►ther countries. That different rates prevail in various centres 
s illustrated by die table on p. 418. 

There is little co-relation between the bazar rate and other 
lanks’ rates. The shroffs discount hundies, give loans to cuMva- 
ors and they do not discount trade bills nor purchase Govmi- 
[lent loans. They do not even lend on Government papers. Or 
t3 other words, they do not usually compete with joint-stock 
anks and are largely independent of the latter. Hence other 
anks' rates do not influence shroffs^ rates, although in times of 
tringency the shroffs' rate tends to approximate to banks' rate, 
hen shroffs are forced to obtain funds from banks. The 
^medy of such a confusion in money rates lies in organising a 
roper bill mark^ in India under the aegis of the Reserve Bahk 
E India* 

W 
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Note :—Reserve Bank of India Rate 3 per cent from 2J^th November, 1935. 
Imperial Bank of India Plundi Rate 3 per cent from 24th January, 1941 to 
iStn Jaruuiry 1949 and 3J per cent thereafter. 


The seasonal demand for money is an outstanding feature 
of the Indian money market. From November to June, large 
funds are ntxessary to finance crop movements and money rates 
show upward trends, while from July to October, money returns 
to banks and the slack season is witnessed, bringing about 
declines in mone 7 rates. The Reserve Bank has succeeded to a 
large extent in equating money rates over different periods by 
maintaining the Bank Rate unchanged, selling Government 
Treasury Bills during slack seasons and undertaking open market 
operations in securities. It has not yet been able to utilise the 
most influeucial mechanism of the discount rato to any effective 
degree owing to the absence of a bill market. 
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maritet k omfstaading drawback ^ fee fadian mmty iiiaifeet, 

A biU market U es»e®iml for the smooth working of the ct^t 
structure of a country* A central bank will not to able to control 
credit in the absence of a bill market. In Indk, fee acheduled 
banks invested only 16‘48 crores in bills for fee weds; ended 2^fe 
May, 1949 out of feeir total deposits of Rs, 875^94 crores and this 
discloses the jpaucity of bills in this country. The Reserve Bank 
of India finds difficulty of making advances to banks, who cannot 
produce sufficient discountable papers. In order to meet this 
difficulty, fee Reserve Bank has now been authorised to advance 
on any securities, which fee Bank may deem to be proper cover. 
This is only a palliative measure and unsound from fee banking 
point of view. Attempts should be made to expand fee bill 
{portfolio of banks, who can approach fee Reserve Bank for 
advances by,offering sufficient discountable papers. The present 
tendency of joint*stock banks to invest relatively large funds in 
Government securities should be discouraged. The development 
of a bill market in India has been among other factors impeded 
by the defective grounding of fee bazar hundi, which is not 
readily acceptable to banks, which are obliged to insist on fee 
personal security of the endorsing shroff, if he happens to be 
on the bankas list of approved shroffs. It is not clear on fee face 
of a bazar hundi whether it is a pure finance bill or a genuine 
trade bill, since it is not always accompanied by documents like 
sale contracts, invoices, documents of tide, etc., whereby the bill 
could be supported and connected wife a particular lot of goods 
or produce. The free use of hundis is rendered difficult by the 
variety of languages in which the hundis are drawn, diversity of 
customs regarding days of grace, etc, widespread illiteracy of 
the masses, the heavy stamp duty on mudati hundis (usance bills), 
etc. The development of a bill market in India has been ham* 
pered by fee system of cash credits which is largely in practice in 
inland trade finance in India. It offers certain advantages to the 
lender and the borrower, 

Among various measures suggested to develop a bill market, 
it has been stated feat fee Reserve Bank of India should be 
prepared to buy or rediscount at its published rate first<lass tradt^ 
bills and promissory notes arising out of bona fide commercial 
transactions and should at its discretion charge higher rates for 
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J^,;^and hm^ authorised securities- Tht JoiuMtock 

' Banks riwtold he persuaded to avad themselves folly of the 
facilities of tediscouuting commercial pai>er thus offered- Dis¬ 
counting charge^ should be reduced in order to facilitate the use 
of, Mils and a clearing house for bills should be established in all 
provincial capitals. Warehouses ought to be provided in various 
parts of India to encourage the use of bills, as this is likely to 
replace the pure finance or aco^mmodation bdljS^ drawn by 
merchants and shrojffs by documenury bills which would be 
readily discounted by banks. The high rate of stamp duty on 
usance bills militates against larger use of bills. The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee recommended a substantial reduc¬ 
tion of this duty. The stamp duty was reduced, with effect from 
13th January, 1940. The noting of dishonour and protest by 
recognised associations of banks, shroffs and merchants should 
be validated to save inconvenience and trouble to |he owner of 
the instrument. Customs governing bundles should be standardized 
in order to popularise their circulation. Banks should take the 
initiative in creating bank acceptances, which would be more 
readily negotiable than ordinary trade bills. It has also been 
suggested that a discount market should be established by the 
adoption of bill-broking as an integral part of the indigenous 
bankers' business and by the formation of discount houses under 
the aegis of foe Rcvserve Bank through these bankers and foeir 
wealdiy depositors. The use of bills should be expanded regarding 
advances for cultivation and for financing the marketing of 
crops, village bankers by shroffs, the movement of goods from 
the {K)n town to the interior and the foreign trade of the 
country. 

Banking Laws in India :—The Indian joint-stock banks 
were regulated up to 1936 by foe Indian Companies Act of 1913 
like other joint-stock companies with only special requirements as 
to special forms in which to prepare balance sheets and submit 
statement of affairs to be publifoed twice a year. The Central 
Bafiking Enquiry Committee recommended for a Banking Act, but 
the Government in stead amended the Indian Companies Act in 
1936 to give effect to certain recommendations of the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee. Then on the proposals of foe 
Reserve Bank of India in 1939, the Government of India drafted 
a Bank Bill in 1939, which was shelved owing to World War II* 
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Th« tUdim (%mpmm Act wm ameaded in 1942 to a 

bankmg company. Again on the tecommeadatiom of the 
Bank of India, Ae Indian Companies (Amendment) Act of 1944 
was passed in March, 1944, introducing certain important pmn^ 
hims regarding banking companies. The Act prohibited a bank 
from employing a managing agent or any person who$e remunera¬ 
tion or part of whose remuneration took the farm of commission 
or a share in the profits of the Company or any person having a 
contract with the Company for its management for a period 
exceeding five years at a time, and also imposed the following 
restrictions on a banking company incorporated after the ISth 
January, 1937: — 

(a) The subscribed capital should not be less than half the 
authorised capital and the paid-up capital should not be less than 
half the subscribed capital. 

(b) The capital of the Company should consist of ordinary 
shares only or of such ordinary and preference shares as were 
issued before the commencement of the Act. 

(c) The voting rights of all share-holders should be strictly in 
proportion to the contribution made by the share-holders to the 
paid-up capital. 

In order to allow existing companies to comply with the 
lequirements of the amended law, it was declared that these provi¬ 
sions would come into force two years after the commencement 
of the Act. 

The necessity for a comprehensive banking legislation 
remained in spite of the sporadic provisions made^from time to 
time to regulate banking. It became more and mpre apparent to 
protect the interests of depositors and vest necessary powers Ih 
the Reserve Bank to put Indian's banking system on a sound and 
healthy working basis. Therefore the Reserve Bank put forward 
pro|X)8al8 for a banking legislation to the Government in 1944 
and a banking BUi was introductri in the Central Legislative 
Assembly in November, 1944, but it lapsed. A new Bill essen¬ 
tially on tlie basis of the old one^^was again placed in the Legisht-^ 
tive Assembly in Marth, 1946 and after being referred to a Ifelect 
Committee, it was withdrawn in early 1948. Then a fresh Bttl 
incorporating all the necessary amendments was introduced on 
22nd March, 1948. The Bill was referred fo a fiteiect Committee^ 
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rcp 0 n€ 5 fi ib early 1949. The Bill received the asseiit of the 
Coveroox*45eaetaron 10th March, 1949, 

Pending the passing of the Banking Companies Aa, the 
Banking Companies (Control) Ordinance, 1948, was promulgated 
on I8th September, 1948, bring into immediate effect some of the 
impomnt provisions of the Banking Companies Bill. The main 
features of the Ordinance are outlined below: 

(i) It authorised the Reserve Bank to grant emergency 
advances against such forms of securities as it 
deemed sufficient. 

(ti) It prohibited the granting of unsecured loans and 
advances by banking companies to its directors, and 
to firms and private companies in which the directors 
were interested, and required banking companies to 
submit to the Reserve Bank returns of unsecured 
loans to companies* other than private companies, in 
which the directors were interested. 

(Hi) It provided for the maintenance by banking com¬ 
panies, at the end of each quarter, of assets in India 
not less than 75 per cent of their Indian demand 
and time liabilities. 

(tv) It empowered the Reserve Bank to give directions in 
the public interest to any or all banks in regard to 
their lending policies in general and any transactions 
in particular. 

(t;) It enabled the Reserve Bank to apply to a court to 
be appointed as official liquidator, so that where 
necessary and possible* the Reserve Bank might 
arrange for the orderly liquidation of a bank that 
was being wound up. 

(vt) It prohibited amalgamation or schemes of arrange- 
ments or compromise without the concurrence of the 
Reseive Bank, so tlxat schemes which were detri¬ 
mental to the depositors^ interest might not be 
adopted. It also qmpowered the Reserve Bank to 
assist as an intermediary in proposals for amalgama¬ 
tion. 

(vO) The Reserve Bank was empowered to call for periodic 
and ad hoc returns relating to the liabilities and assets 
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of barJits^ to publiab m toy fect»* if it cob^|<iere4 
necessary in the public interest:^ auy mformatioit 
called for under this Ordintoce. 

The Banking Companies Act of 1949 mtcs that tiie provisfoui^ 
of this Act shall be in addition to, and not, save as expressly 
prt)vided, in derogation of, the Indian Companies Act, 1913 apd 
any other law for the time being in force. Nothing in this Act 
shall apply to a co-operative bank registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, 19!2 or any other law for the time being in force 
in any Province of India relating to co-operative societies. 

After de&iing fully the business of a banking company, the 
Act prohibits the employment of a managing agent as far as 
banking business is concerned. Among others it also prohibits any 
person from managing a bank if he is a director of any other 
company, not being a subsidiary company of the banking company; 
or who is engaged in any other business or vocation ; or who has 
a contract with the company for its management for a period 
exceeding five years at any one time. 

The Act also empowers the Reserve Bank to call for any 
information from a bank which it may deem proper and publish 
the same if necessary. The Act also prescribes the method in 
which accounts of a bank should be maintained and audit done. 
The balance sheet is to be published in a prescribed manner. 
'Fhc Reserve Bank is also vested with wide powers of inspection 
and of tendering advice to banking companies. It also empowers 
the Reserve Bank to advise in matters of amalgamation and 
liquidation. 

No banking company in existence on the coiUmenccment of 
this Act, shall, after the expiry of three years from such commence¬ 
ment or of such further period not exceeding one year as the 
Reserve Bank, having regard to the interests of the depositors of 
the company, may think fit in any particular case to allow, carry 
on business in any Province of India, and no other banking 
company shall, after the commencement of this Act, commence 
or carry on business in any Province of India, unless it has paid-up 
capital and reserves of such aggregate value as is hereinafter 
required by this section. 

In the case of a banking company incorporated elsewhere than 
in a Province of India, the aggre^te value of its paid-up capital 
and reserves shall not be less than fifteen lakhs of rupees, anch if 
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If has a place ot pla<x$ of business in the City of Bombay or 
^Calcutta Of both, twenty lakhs of rupees: 

Provided that no such banking company shall be deemed to 
have complied with the provisions of this sub-section, unless it 
deposits and keeps deposited with the Reserve Bank an amount 
not less than the minimum required hy this sub-section, cither in 
Cash or in unencumbered approved securities or partly in cash 
and partly in such securities. 

In the case of any banking company to which the above 
provisions do not apply, the aggregate value of its paid-up capital 
and rcvserves shall not be less than— 

(t) if it has places of business in more than one Province, 
five lakhs of rupees, and if any such place or places of 
business is or are situated in the City of Bombay or 
Calcutta or both, ten lakhs of rupees; 

(it) if it has all its places of business in one Province none 
of which ivS situated in tlie City of Bombay or Calcutta, 
one lakli of rupees in respect of its principal place 
of business, plus ten thousand rupees in respect of 
each of its other places of business situated in the 
same district in which it has its principal place of 
business, plus twenty-five thousand rupees in respect 
of each place of business situated elsewhere in the 
Province otherwise than in the same district: 

Provided that no banking company to which this clause applies 
shall be required to have paid-up capital and reserves exceeding 
in aggregate value of five lakhs of rupees; 

Provided further that no banking company to which this clause 
applies and which has only one place of business, shall be required 
to have paid-up capital and reserves exceeding an aggregate value 
of fifty thousand rupees ; 

(m) if it has all its places of business in one Province, one 
or more of which is or are situated in the City of 
Bombay or Calcutta, five lakhs of rupees, plus twenty- 
five thousand rupees in respect of each place of business 
situated outside the City of Bombay or Calcutta, as 
the case may be: 

Provided that no banking company to which this clause 
applies shall be required to have paid-up capital and reserves 
exceeding an aggregate value of ten lakhs of rupees. 
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of India, mim if satisfies the following conditions^ namely:— 

(i) that the subscribed capital of the company is not less 
than one half of the authorised capital, and the paid-up 
Capital is not kss than one half of the subscribed 
capital and that, if the capital is inoteased, it complies 
with the conditions prescribed in this clause within 
such period not exceeding two years as the Reserve 
Bank may allow; 

(u) that the capital of the company consists of ordinary 
shares only or of ordinary shares and such preference 
shares as may have been issued prior to the 1st day 
of July, 1944 ; 

(Hi) that, subject to the provisions contained In clause (iv) 
hereof, the voting rights of any one shareholder, 
whether a preference shareholder or an ordinary share¬ 
holder, are strictly proportionate to the contribution 
made by him to the paid-up capital of the company; 

(iv) that the voting rights of any one shareholder do not 
exceed five per cent, of the total votmg rights of all 
the shareholders: 

Provided that nothing contained in this section shall apply 
to any banking company incorporated before die i5th day of 
January, 1937. 

No banking company shall pay any dividend on its shares 
until all its capitalised expenses (including preliminary expenses, 
organisation expenses, share-selling commission, brokerage, amounts 
of losses incurred and any other item of expenditure"^ not 
represented by tangible assets) have been completely written off. 

Every batiking company incorporated in a Province of India 
shall maintain a reserve fund, and shall, out of the net profits of 
each year and before any dividend is declared, transfer a'" sum 
equivalent to not less than twenty per cent* of such profits to the 
reserve fund until the amount of the said fund is equal to the 
paid-up capital 

Every banking company not being a scheduled bank shall 
mamtain by Way of cash resarve in cash with itself, or in an account 
opened with the Reserve Bank, or partly in cash with itself, and 
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* ^rtly in mch account, a sum equivalent to at least two per cent. 
, of its time liabilities and five per cent, of its demand liabilities andi 
#iall file witb tbe Reserve Bank before the fifteenth day of every 
month three cofries of a statement of the amount so held on Friday 
of each week of the preceding month with particulars of its time 
and demand liabilities on each Friday. 

No banking company shall make any loans or advances on 
the security of its own shares, or grant unsecured loans Or advances 
to any of its directors or to firms or private companies in which it 
or any of its directors is interested as partner or managing agent 
or to any individuals, firms or private companies in cases where 
any of the directors is a guarantor. 

Every banking company shall, before the close of the month 
succeeding that to which the return relates, submit to the Reserve 
Bank a return in the prescribed form and manner, showing all UH' 
secured loans and advances granted by it to companies in which 
it or any of its directors is interested as director or managing agent 
or guarantor. 

If, oil examination of any return submitted, it appears to the 
Reserve Bank that any loans or advances referred to in that su1> 
section are being granted to the detriment of the interests of the 
depositors of the banking company, the Reserve Bank may, by 
order in writing, prohibit the banking company from granting any 
such furilicr loans or advances or impose such restrictions on the 
grant thereof as it thinks fit, and may by like order direrr the 
banking company to secure the repayment of any such loan or 
advance within such time as may be specified in die order. 

Where the Reserve Bank is satisfied that it is necessary or 
expedient in the public interest so to do, it may determine the 
policy in relation to advances to be followed by banking com¬ 
panies generally or by any banking company in particular, and 
when the policy has been so determined, all banking companies 
or the banking company concerned, as the case may be, shall be 
bound to follow the policy as so determined. 

The Reserve Bank may give directions to banking ctimpanies^ 
either generally or to any banking company or group of banking 
companies in particular, as to the purpose for which advances 
may ox may not be made, the margins to be maintained in 
respect of secured advances and the rates of interest to be charged 
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on advanojs, and «a<^b banking annpstny shall be hmtM to 
comply with any dirc«:tions as so gi^en. 

No company dhtall catty on banking business in any Province 
of India unks® it holds a licence granted by the Reserve Bank 
in such behalf. 

Every banking company in existence on the commencement 
of this Act, before the expiry of six months from such com- 
raencement, and every odier company before commencing banking 
business in any Province of India, shall apply in writing to the 
Reserve Bank for a licence. 

Before granting any licence under this section, the Reserve 
Bank may require to be satisfied by an inspection of the books 
of the company or otherwise that all or any of the following 
conditions are fulfilled, namely: — 

(a) that the company is in a position to pay its depositors 
in full as their claims accrue; 

(fr) that the affairs of the company arc not being conducted 
to the detriment of the interests of its dejx)sitors; 

(c) in the case of a company incorporated elsewhere than 
in a Province of India that the Government or law 
of the country in which it is incorporated does not 
discriminate in any way against banking companies 
registered in a Province of India, and that the 
company complies with all the provisions of this Act, 
applicable to banking companies incorporated out¬ 
side the Provinces of India. 

The Reserve Bank may— 

(^t) cancel any licence granted where any of the conditions 
on the fulfilment of whidi it required to be satisfied 
when granting the licence, ceases to be fulfilled or 
if the company ceases to carry on banking business 
in the Provinces of India or goes into liquidation; 

{b) at any time after granting a licence under this section 
require that any of the said conditions, on the fulfil* 
ment of which it did not require to be satisfied when 
granting the licence, shall be fulfilled to its satisfac¬ 
tion within sudi time as it may specify, and if the 
condition is not so fuifflted, cancell the licence. 
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Any banking company aggrieved by the cancellation of its 
Bcence may appeal to the Central Government, and the decision 
the Central Government on such appeal shall be final* 

'The Act provides for restrictions on opening of new, and 
transfer of existing, places of business. 

After the expiry of two years jErom the commencement of 
this Act, every banking company shall maintain in cash, gold 
or unencumbered approved securities, valued at a price not 
exceeding the current market price, an amount which shall not 
at the close ol business on any day be less than twenty per cent 
of the total of its time and demand liabilities in the Provinces 
of India, 

The assets in the Provinces of India of every banking cx>m-‘ 
pany at the close of the last working day of eveiy quarter shall 
not be less than seventy-five per cent of its demand and time 
liabilities therein. 

Every banking company shall, within one month from the 
end of every quarter, submit to the Reserve Bank a return in the 
prescribed form and manner of the assets and liabilities thus 
referred to as at the dose of the last working day of the previous 
quarter. 

Although the Banking Companies Act has been devised as 
a measure to canalise Indian banking along sound lines and 
insulate it against recurring crisis, following mismanagement and 
fraudulent practices, the Act confers wide and discretionaiy 
powers in the Reserve Bank. It is anticipated that the Reserve 
Bank will use these piwers with care and discretion, esj>edally 
during the present stage of its development when it does not 
possess sufiicient technical personnel. The Reserve Bank should 
always examine that in exercising any of its powers, it does not 
interfere with the normal working of sound banks. It should 
always be remembered that a healthy banking system develops 
under the nursing of good bankers and not under the shelter of 
banking laws. 

Stock Exchanges in India The stock exchange plays a 
very important role in the modern economic system. It is a very 
important institution for the mobilisation of savings and capital 
of the society. People generally pass on their savings and money 
to be utilised as capital in modem industry and commerce 
through the medium of shares and stocks by way of investment. 
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The istodi ac<Jbwg<?$ provide markets for these shiires and stocks^ 
md thereby topart to them the ftiad^meotai ijuality of 
marketability and liquidity. The stoek acehaages have thus given 
good markets for invested capital, and faciltoted savings. People 
are now more willing to invest in shares and smcks, as they are 
easily realisable and marketable at true valu«5s^ ivhich are deter¬ 
mined according to their interest-earning or dividend-yielding 
capacities. 

It has been found in {xracticc that security prices influence 
money rates in the country. The function of the Reserve Bank 
of India to regulate the monetary supplies through the mechanism 
of open market operations in securities depends for its effective¬ 
ness upon stock exchanges, which provide free markets in securi¬ 
ties. As large sums are invested in stock exchanges, they exercise, 
a great influence on the money market. Stock exchanges in 
India like otlier countries are an essential adjunct of the money 
market. India has full-fledged stock exchanges working in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and they are administered by rules 
and regulations made from time to time by stock exchange 
authorities. Stock exchanges are also developing in smaller tovmsa 
like Cavmpore, Delhi and Ahmcdabad. 

Industriiil Finance Corporation ; -^As there is no suitable 
agency in this country to provide industries with medium and 
long-term credits, the Government of India has recently enacted a 
legislation providing for the establishment of an Industrial Fmance 
Corporation. Its specific object will be to supply long and medium- 
dated loans to deserving industries. The Corporation will be treated 
as an ordinary company under the Indian Companies Act. 
Financial aid from the Corporation will be available ojdy to public 
limited companies and co-operative societies, private limited com-., 
panics and partnerships being cxdudea from its benefits. The 
authorised capital of the Corporation has been increased from Rs* S 
crorcs to RvS. 10 crores, of which half has been issued for subscription 
immediately and the balance as and when necessary. Share capital 
has been issued only to approved institutional investors, and nor 
to private individuals, llie Government of India guarantee® 
shareholders in respect of both principal and interest, the rate of 
the latter being fix^ at a level regard^ as appropriate at the time 
of the issue of the shares. The Corporation has already issued 
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14,000 shai^TB of Rs. 5,000 each and these shares ate dismbtited 
follows:^ 

{*} Cteatral Government , 2,000 Shares. 

(4 Reserve Bank 2,000 „ 

* (Mi) Scheduled Bank ... 2,500 „ 

(iv) Insurance Companies, Investment 

Trusts and financial similar Institutions 2,500 „ 

(p^ Co-operative Banks ... ... 1,000 „ 

10,000 Sliares. 


The management of the Cor}>oration is in the hands of 
a Board of twelve members, six nominated by Government and 
SIX elected by the shareholders. The Corporation has powers 
TO borrow up to an amount equivalent to five times its paid-up 
capital and reserves; fixed deposits will be accepted by the 
Corporation with a maturity of five years. It is also empowered 
to make loans in foreign currencies if it so wishes. Borrowing 
companies will be required by the Corporation to limit dividends 
to a particular rate until the loan is repaid. The Corporation is 
entitled to borrow five times its capital including reserves. The 
Corporation has already started functioning. 

It may be observed that several provinces have also established 
their own Finance Corporations to help industrial finance. 

Indian Institute of Bankers The Indian Institute of 
Bankers was registered at Bombay under the Indian Companies 
Act on 20th April, 1928. The main objects of the Institute are 
to support and protect die character, status and interests of persons 
engaged in or connected with the business of banking generally 
and especially in India and consider all questions affecting them. 
It is to encourage the study of the theory of banking and 
institute a scheme of examinations and grant of certificates, 
scholarships and prizes, spread information on banking and allieti 
subjects through lectures, discussions, periodicals, books, corres¬ 
pondence with public bodies or individuals, etc. It collects and 
circulates statistics and other information regarding banking in 
India. 

The examinations held by the Institute have become very 
popular and the Institute is fast developing as a medium of 
CO-^ordinating banking practice in India. 
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Cmmcy mad B^uf^kii^ SirtlaiM t--Wh«*i the 

p^jrtitioti of Iii4ia ocowrOd on iSth AHgti$t, 1947, it was not poi^iMe 
for the Boininion of Pakistan tq. start i?i^th an mdejpendmt 
monetary system. In order therefore to tide o¥or the transition 
period, the Pakistan Monetary System and Reserve Bank Order, ^ 
1947 was issued, Whereby the existing currency and banking 

mechanism under the aegis of the Resm^ Bank of India Was 

allowed to continue till 30th September, 1948* 

The Reserve Bank of India continued to be the sole note* 
issuing authority in Pakistan till 30th September, 1948 and ‘India 
Notes” continued to be legal tender in Pakistan till then. The 
Reserve Bank would issue after Ist April, 1948, “Pakistan Notes”. 
After 30th September, 1948, however, the Reserve Bank would not 
issue any notes for Pakistan and the Government of Pakistan had 
to make its own arrangements for issuing currency notes. 

Soon after 30th September, 1948, assets of a value equal to 
the “Pakistan Notes” would be transferred from the Issue 
Department of the Reserve Bank to the Government of Pakistan. 
The Government of Pakistan would accept “India Notes” at par 
until 318t March, 1949, and assets of value equal to such “India 
Notes” outstanding in Pakistan would be transferred from the 
Issue Department to the Government of Pakistan. 

As in the case of currency notes issued by the Reserve Bank, 
the rupee coins and subsidiary coins issued by the Government of 
India will be legal tender in Pakistan at least one year from the 
introduction of the corresponding “Pakistan coins”. The Reserve 
Bank after 31 si March, 1948, would put into circulation “Pakistan 
coins” a<s far as possible and use “India coins” only to supplement 
them when they arc in short supply. After 30th September, 1948, 
the Government of Pakistan would be responsible for issuing oains. 
The Reserve Bank continued to act as a banker to both the 
Central and Provincial Governments of India and Pakistan till 
30th September, 1948. The management of the public debt, the 
issue of new loans and exchange operations, however, would not 
be performed by tbo Reserve Bank for the Central and Provincial 
Government® qf Pakistan after 31st March, 1948, when the financiai 
year would end. 

The relations of the sdieduled and non-scheduled banks in 
Pakistan to the Reserve Bank would continue to remain till 30th 
September, 1948 as they were before the partition* 
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The Bank of India is understood to have ttitttrferred 

so far to the State Bank of Pa|istim gold worth R$. 2 erores, 
calculated at the statutory price of Rs. 2h3*10 per tola. The other 
assets transferred are Sterling Securities worth Rs; 6& crores. 
Rupee Securities worth Rs. 24 crores, and three crores of Rupee 
coins. This transfer represents Pakistan's share, to date, of reserves, 
as badking for notes in circulation. 

India notes superscribed *Takistan” amounting to Rs. 50 crores 
were issued by the Reserie Bank between April 1 and June 30, 1948. 

The State Bank of Pakistan had encashed and remitted to the 
Reserve Bank, ‘India notes” worth about Rs, 40 aores since July U 
1948, when it came into existence. 

Indian currency ceased to be legal tender in Pakistan with 
effect from Sept. 30, 1948. Since then these notes have gradually 
been withdrawn from circulation and are being returned to India 
against which assets are transferred from time to time. 

The liability for one-rupee notes will be shared by each 
Dominion. These notes are not issued by the Reserve Bank, and 
no assets are held against them. 

This process of transferring assets to the State Bank of Pakis¬ 
tan will continue till June 30, 1949. By then, it is expected, all 
India notes will have been withdrawn from Pakistan, though 
some time must elapse before these are tendered to the Reserve 
Bank and assets claimed against them. 

0£ the total of 35 important banks there arc only two banks 
with headquarters in Pakistan, with a third slowly making its 
appearance on the scene. AU other banks have their head¬ 
quarters outside Pakistan from where their policies and activities 
are directed. 

It appears that Pakistan accounted for 13% of the Head 
Offices of the total number of scheduled banks in the two Domi¬ 
nions and for 20% of the total number of offices, 

Pakistan had a bigger share in tlie distribution of non- 
scheduled banks with capital and reserves over Rs. 50,000 as about 
25% of these banks were in Pakistan. Western Pakistan was 
provided with larger banking facilities than Eastern Pakistan,, 
because 10 out of the 13 scheduled banks and 123 out of the 157 
non-scheduled banks in Pakistan were rftuatcd in the Western 
Zone. 
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Wxom a smdy of the fallowing it appear* dtwit tJ»e 

clearance of Aeqties iti Pakistan ia Eatiier low. Alihongh it i* 
due to the fewer deariag house* being kMiate4 in Paldstan befiwo 
the prtition, the predominantly agrarian <^raoter Of Pakistan's 
economy largely aocoimts for this. Since the partition, the positkat 
should hare im^ved, following an increase in busdness activities 
in that dominion. 


Annual Clearing House R£Tuiw$ 
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The State Bank of Pakiatan j— The State Bank of Pakistan 
as a central banking institution of the Dominion of Pakistan was 
inaugurated from 1st July, 1948. 

Every scheduled bank has to maintain a balance with the 
State Bank, die amount of whidi shall not at the dose of business 
on any day be les.s than five per cent, of their demand liabilities 
and two per cent of their time liabilities. 

The State Bank controls and regulates the currency, credit 
and foreign exchange of Pakistan. It discounts paper and aitei* 
into the market for purcliase and sale of securities. However, it 
does not engage in trade or influence directly any of die cotn- 
niercial or industrial undertakings. , 

The initial capital of the bank was fixed at Rs. 3,00,0^,000 
(about £2,100,000) and 49 per cent of the shares made available to 
the public, a limit of 500 shares being fixed for one person singly 
or jointly with Other persons. Spcdal preference was given ISO 
small investors. 

The cumulative dividend to be distributed among the share* 
holders will not exceed four per cent per annum. The sur|dtt8 
profit will be transferred to the re^rve fund untU this sum amounts 
to Rs. 3 crores, the initial share ca|Hta} of the State Bank. When 
this target has beoi reached, the retnalaing jnofits will be handed 
over to the Central Govemro«it. '■ 

28 
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^^4 Of cbe dirtsctors, five arc Miumated udii^fBcW# mi 
/) jSiree are eleetcdl jM>ii- 0 fficials, noroiaaiaesd by ibe sbardiobter^j regiK- 
\ ^ tered in Lahore atid Dacca aeparately^* 

fe m&et that the bank should be ocmducted pbrdiy ou 
V sdeotifie lines under the guidance of the best availabk eX|Ksrts and 
that die bank should be kept as free from political influence as ' 
, possible, it has been provided that no member of the cabinet or 
^ mf povincial legislature shall be eligible as Govmior or director 
of die bank* Similarly, all Government or State officials who draw 
their salaries from the Government Treasury are debarred from 
becoming directors of the bank, 

When the organisation is fully set up it will have local boards 
at Karachi, Dacca and Lahore to deal with local problems and 
to advise the central board. Each local board will consist of four 
members elected from amongst themselves by the shareholders 
registered in the area concerned and not more than five members 
nominated by the Central Government from amongst the share¬ 
holders registered in the area. No diareholders can be registered 
in more tb^n one of the circles. In exercising the power of nomina¬ 
tion, the Central Government will aim at securing the representa¬ 
tion of territorial or economic interests not already represented, and 
in particular interests of the co-operative banks. This provision 
has been made so as to bring the agricultural class in touch with 
the central banking authorities of Pakistan. 

l^rom April 1, 1948, Pakistan issued its own coins as also notes 
which were inscribed with the words '^Government of Pakistan'". 
From October 1, 1948, Pakistan put into circulation currency notes 
of Its own designs, printed in London by Messrs. Thomas De La 
Rue & Co., Ltd, but India coins and notes remain in the country 
in large quantities, and the transition has not yet been completed. 
The issue of paper currency is backed by gold, foreign exchange 
and Government securities, Pakistan is entitled to receive from 
the Reserve Bank of India the dominion's share of those assets 
equivalent to the value of India notes returned to them. The 
State Bank is responsible for collecting the India notes, returning 
them to the Reserve Bank of India and receiving in exchange 
from the bank gold, foreign exchange. Government securities etc 
d equivtilent value. 

The following is a weekly statement of the State Bank of 
Paldatan;--^ 
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enpted 

f^m ia Eaakiag Dtepaftmeat 7*4^42 

in circulaiiian 1341,SB 


Tatal notes issned U71MJi0 


Aumr^-^ 

Ool4 coin and Bullion 
Sterling Securities 
Covemmcnt of India Securities 
Iipidia Note# re|U^esenting assets receivable from 
dbe Reserve Bank of India 
Ri Rupee coin 

Oovemment of Pakistan Securities ... 

Held with Reserve Bank of India pending 
transte— 

Cold coin and Bullion 
Sterling Securities ,, 

Government of India SecUritjes 
Rupee Coin 


4,20,71 

52,57,40 


40433 

5,25,07 


19,02 

3,87,77 

13»71 

29,50 


1,77,83,50 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 

ElABnHTIICS~*^ 

Capital Paid-up 

Reserve Fund . . . ... 

Deihjsits— 

(a) Central Government 
[h) Provincial Government ... 

(c) Banks ... > 

(u) Others ... 

Bills Payable 
Other Liabilities 


2,95,55 

3,00,00 


87,04,07 

5,35,02 

18,15,21 

3,45,88 

13,13 

2,40,96 

-—I—v- . , — 

1,22,6542 


Assters— 

Notes ... 

Rupee coin: 

(u) Pakistan 
Subsidiary coin: 

(u) Pakistan 

(b) India .. ... 

Government Treasury Bills 
Batooces H«Jd OBtside Pakistaa 
I^iM and Advance* to Govenuncait ... 
Other I.OCIBS attd Advasoes ... ... 

lAve»tnutiit« 

Other A*«et« 


7,41.62 


11,78,61 

86,38.71 

12,00 

t6,bi« 

91.4? 
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4,26,71 

89,66,99 

32,57,40 

46,54,49 

5,1963 


19,02 

3,87,77 

1,53,71 

29,56 


1,77,49.22 
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86,61,71 

630,14 

1734.47 

33534 

12,86 

13937 
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5,7435 ' 

1,33 


11.2733 
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16,32,20 
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Tbe Security Prfetitif fVwi-An agremc^nt has hem 
Vtachcd between Government of Pakistan and Messrs* Thomas 
De La Eue Co., Ltd., for the setting tip of a security printpig 
corporation, which will print security documents such as cutrency 
notes, postal and revenue stamps. The corporation will have 
an authorised capital of Rs. 75,00,000. The Government will 
subscribe 60 per cent, of the issued capital and the company remain¬ 
ing 40 per cent. The Company has undertaken to provide the 
necessary machinery and equipment for intaglio printing of the 
latest designs and also of the necessary technical specifccations for 
the business arrangement and layout of the factory. 

Technical arrangements to be made will ensure that the 
products of this factory are equal in beauty, workmanship and 
security to those of any odier factory in the world. The technical 
experts required will initially be made available by the company, 
but it will take immediate steps to train nationals of Pakistan for 
occupying positions of responsibility in the corporation. The 
chairman of the corporation will be appointed by the Government, 

Pakistan Industrial Finaiice Corporation t —A Bill for the 
establishment of an Industrial Finance Corporation was passed by 
the Pakistan Parliament in December, 1948. This will help in 
making medium and long-term credits more readily available to 
industrial concerns in Pakistan. The authorised capital of the 
Corporation will be Rs. 3,(K),00,000 divided into 60,000 fully paid-up 
shares of Rs 500 each. Of these 40,000 shares shall be issued in 
the hrst instance and the temaining 20,000 may be issued from 
time CO time. It has been provided in the Bill to increase the 
capital of the Corporation from time to time with the approval of 
the Central Government, in which case the shares also may be 
increased. Of the 40,000 shares, 20,000 will be subscribed by the 
Government of Pakistan and the remaining 19,600 are to be 
reserved for the public. In case of an increase in the share capital 
of the Corporation, the ratio between Government and public 
mbscriptions will be the same. The various Provincial Govern- 
mmUp Governments of acceding states, scheduled and co-operative 
banks and insurance companies can also subscribe to the share 
capital of the Corporation. The shares of the Corporation have 
been guaranteed by the Central Government as to the repayment 
pi the principal and the payment of the annual dividend The 
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geneial 8«|»jntenttetic6 and direcdon of the affairs and business 
of the Coa^poratkwi shall be entrusted to a Board of Directtns with 
the assistance of an Executive Committee and a hfanaging E&ector. 
On questions of policy the Board will be guided by the Central 
OoveiTttment, and in the case of any dispute between the two, the 
decision of the Central Government shaU be finaL 



CHAPTER XXI 

TRANSPORT 


Importance of Trampoiit fai ludkii Economy The impor¬ 
tance of transport in the life of a nation requires no special 
^phasis. Transport plays a predominantly important tale in 
influencing the socio-economic set-up of India, 

India is a vast sub-continent with differing physiognomy and 
climates and as such presents complicated problems in connection 
the establishment of an adequate transport system, which 
requires a large expenditure and a high degree of technical know¬ 
ledge. Indians means of communication up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century were archaic and insufficient. The country 
had a few trunk roads, while the vast areas of the country were 
inter-connected merely hy tracks cut by village carts across the 
country and these became unusable during the rainy season. 
Even the few roads, which were available were rendered unsafe 
by highwaymen. Excepting the Indus and the Ganges which 
ser%cd as commercial highways, there was no other system of 
water transport. 

Lack of communications in India account for the isolation 
of tillages, conservatism of the masses, immobility of labour and 
defective marketing systems. The ravages of famine were often 
accentuated by the absence of transport. 

The beginning of modern communication systems in India 
dates from the time of I^rd Dalhousie, who launched in a 
vigorous policy of public works. They now cemsist of railways, 
toads, waterways and air transport. 

Hiatoty of the Indian RaSway System s—^The first period 
of die railway history is the old Guarahtec System from 1844 to 
Proposals for the construction of railways were mooted in 
1844 by British companies under a guaranteed return by the East 
India Company. Accordingly, contracts were made for the cons- 
tmetion of two small railway lines near Calcutta and Bombay 
With the East Indian Railway Company and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company respectively. In I8S3, Lord Dalhousie 
enunciated the Government’s policy towards the railways. He 
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cwsatSoci, k system of tmftit Bwt cona^c^ the 
iaititriar af ea<h I^esidca*^ with its print^ port atjd oojwwotiag 
the djfeeent PmsWmacs with one anote*. He favoured ih® 
agency of qampktim under the superviwn apd control of the 
Govermnent, instead of direct construction by the Government 
Accordin^y, contracts were entered into with night companies 
between and 1860 for constructing and managing railways 
in different parts of India. A fresh stimulus to railway construe* 
non was imparted by the experience gained during the Mndny 
penodi when mov^i^tss of troops and materials were seriously 
hampered, following inadequate transport. Among notable feam*0* 
of the contracts with the early guaranteed companies were free 
grant of land, a guaranteed rate of interest, ranging horn to 
5 per cent and payable at 22d. per rupee, utilization of half the 
surplus profits earned by the companies to repay the Government 
any sums by which they might have had previously to make good 
the guarantee of interest, the remainder belonging to the share* 
holders, reservation of certain powers of supervision and control 
by the Government in all matters of importance except the choke 
of staff and option to the Government to purchase the lines after 
twenty-five or fifty years on terms calculated to be the equivalent 
of the companies' interest therein. 

This guarantee system proved undesirable in practice as it 
involved a large drain on the resources of the Government. The 
railway budget incurred a deficit of Rs. 1,66,50,000 by 1860 and 
It was alleged to be due principally to extravagance of companies, 
which lost all initiative, followmg the guaranteed interest which 
was ako considered high under prevailing conditions. 

The second period covers from 1869-79 and may be termed 
as one of State Construction and Managanent. .As &e old 
guarantee system proved unsatisfactory,^ the Government introduced 
important changes in railway policy. In case of some of the more 
important railway companies, like the Grea| Indian Peninsula, 
arrangements regarding the distribution of surplus profits were 
altered in order to enable the Govemraent to Haim unconditionally 
half die surplus profits for each half-year, the Government tHin* 
quishing the right to purchase dm lines at the end Of A.c first 
twentyfive years from die dates of the respeedve contracts. The 
Secretary of State dedided that regarding capatali for new lines tjbe 
State should secure for itself the full benefit of its own credit and 
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^ the €heat|je^: methods of coiistrtietiaia, etc*, which it would be 
C $ible to ytm. Aceojrdiogly, for severat years after 1869, the capital 
expeoditwe Waa chiefly incurred directly by the Government, and 
BO fredt contracts with guaranteed companies were made. It was 
decided to borrow annually amounts up to £2 million for construct¬ 
ing lines to be managed by the state and a new cheaper gauge, 
namely the metre gauge, was introduced* A vigorous programme 
of railway construction then followed with cheaper costs* The 
main difficulty however remained regarding continuous and ade- 
i|uate provision of funds. The Sind and Punjab lines (later known 
m the North-Western) were accordingly converted from metre into 
broad gauge for strategic reasons. The financial difficulties of 
the Government were enhanced by a depreciating rupee, the 
famines betwwn 1874 and 1879 and the Frontier War with 
Afghanistan. The Famine Commission of 1880 suggested that 
S/KK) additional miles of railway were urgently needed and held 
that the country could not be immune from famines until the 
Indian railway mileage had aggregated 20,000. The Government 
thus came to the conclusion that the state alone could not find 
sufficient funds for stepping up railway construction and decided 
again to avail of the capital borrowed by private companies. 

Accordingly, the new Guarantee System was inaugurated 
from 1879 to 1900 and the terms of contracts with the guaranteed 
companies were revised and improved* Among notable features 
of the new guarantee system were that the lines constructed by 
the companies were declared to be the property of the Secretary 
of State for India, who had the right to determine the contracts 
at the end of approximately tw^enty-five years after their respective 
dates, or at subsequent intervals of ten years, on repaying at par 
the capital provided by the companies; interest Was guaranteed 
on the capital raised by the companies at a lower rate, the usual 
rate being 3^ per cent; the Government retained a great share 
(usually three-fifths) of the surplus profits for their own benefit. 

The lines constructed under the new system by the companies 
were from the beginning the property of the Government, though 
the companies were given a certain guaranteed rate of interest m 
th^ portion of the capital invested by them and they were allowed 
to manage the lines. When contracts with the old guarantee 
companies expired, the Government in most cases exercised their 
r^ht of terminating thcim though the method of making use of 
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light dilE^iped itt s^wtal cato* Tims im example tht ISpim 
Bengal, the 0adh and RohUkhand and the Siml^i^njah mil^aya 
were bought and transferrecl to state manageincnt. In caaes 
of the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula, the Hcies 
were ac<juijred by the State, but were handed over again to the 
mmn companies under revised contracts for purposes of manage- 
ment* When contracts with the new guarantee companies termi¬ 
nated, arrangements were made for the continuance of nmnagoment 
by the original companies, but the Government obtained more 
favourabfc foancial canditions by various methods, reduction 
in the companies' share of capital and the rate of interest 
guaranteed and provisions relating to the division of surplus 
profits were modified- 

Meanwhile branch-line companies were formed and Indian 
Stales were also invited to undertake railway construction in their 
territories. The Government, however, decided in 1925 to find 
the necessary capital for branch and feeder lines accwdtng to 
the recommendations of the Acwortlr Committee., 

The State is at present the owner of all Trunk lines and 
manages the same. Ibe management of the railways, barring a 
few cases, was at first left to the companies, subject to Govern¬ 
ment's power to appoint a Director on the boards of the com¬ 
panies and Government control, which has been exercised, since 
1905, through the Railway Board regarding standard of repairs, 
rolling stock, public safety, co-ordination of the railway systems, 
train services, rates and fares, etc. The contracts with companies 
{except one fixed for a term of twenty-five years) were terminable 
at the option of the Secretary of State at specific dates on pay¬ 
ment of the companies' capital at par. Although the ^$t of 
these contracts namely with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway was to 
terminate in 1950, the state actually ^ took over the line from 
ist October, 1944. 

Several minor lines are at present the property of private 
companies or District Boards. In some cases, the District Boards 
merely guarantee the rate of interest. There arc also certain 
Indian State lines e.g., H. E* H. The Nixam*» State Railway, 
which was a private company known as the Nizam*s Guaranteed 
State Railway up m 1930. 

The period from 1900 to 1914 saw phenmnenal growth of 
railways in India* In 1905 the Railway Branch of the Public 
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^l|.llferks wsis abolished and a txew IRiailway 

created tofer the Dcparmie»t^^of Comtxwrce ktad ludwry 
^ith the SaSway Board at its head* The Board a>nwts o£ z 
I ^ Tre^ide^t znd two Members, The Mackay Committee oti lad*- 
way finance gave a fillip to the development of radways by 
recommending an annual capital expenditure of £12^500,000 sub* 
to periodical revision. Although the Government could not 
implement iit full the recommendations of the Mackay Committee^ 
mibstantially larger sums were spent than before on capital 
accounts. The Railways were also placed on a remunerative basis 
jbrom 1900, up to which the state incurred a loss of Rs* 58 crores^ 
following the construction of uneconomic line like the North* 
Western Railway and other lines for the relief of famines, negligent 
company management and high guaranteed interest rates* The 
Frontier lines began to pay with the development of irrigation 
works in Sind and Punjab, the new contracts made with guaranteed 
companies were favourable and the economic prosperity of the 
country started to swell railway profits, which crossed Rs. 103 crores 
by 1924. The implementation of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee and the retrenchment carried out along lines 
suggehted by the Inchcape Committee resulted in an improved 
financial condition of the railways. On the capital at chaise of 
tlie stale, the percentage of net earnings (gross receipts minus 
working expenses), before deducting interest on capital at charge, 
varied between 16 per cent in 1921'2 and 7’5 per cent in 1918-19, 
the average rate between 1913-14 and 1938-9 being a little over 
4 per cent 

The period from 1914 to 1921 saw a break-down and deteriora¬ 
tion of railways in India due to the stress and strain of war condi¬ 
tions, The railway system was overworked by die heavy traps* 
port of troops and materials, while a part of the rolling stock 
and staff had to be taken outside to build strategic lines in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. The capital expenditure was halted 
by fhtabcial embarrassments of the Government and the inability 
of Ihlgland to export requisite capital equipment. Railways were 
adequaedy depreciated but no repairs fcould be undertaken. 

Conunittee t—The state-owned East Indian 
Railway was tnaiu^ed by the East Indian Rahway Gimpany 
under a contn^a; which was due to exf^e in December, 1919 a*di 
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tfie ta$itoa i^m temjporatily tLpm the mi l4 

In order to iii^t%?fete the queitimt of $iate maiiagemeiit 
jfMritnte imnagotient^ the expert Gomiaittee appointed 
Notemher* upder Sir Wiiliath Ae^otrth ahd the comitiittee 
also enquired into Other questions of railway admiitistratioii and 
fimnce. It was meanwhile found that the EaMway Board was 
tmahle to administer railways effectively and faded to evolve 
satisfactory policies in fegard to rates and 

The majority of the Acworth Committee fewur^ $ta^ 
management in India, because it was likely to provide the peopk 
with cheaper r^ies, impartial treatment and better facilities. A$ 
a matter of fact, at the time of the investigation by the Acworth 
Committee, most railwap were state-owned and state-managed 
and die Committee merely reconunended the continuation of the 
prevailing stare of affairs. The Committee stated that ^'though 
a company investing its own money, managing its own property 
and judging its ofifciais by tlteir success in producing results in 
the shape of dividends usually conducts business with more 
enterprise, economy and flexibility than are common in business 
directly managed by the State, tlie English companies managing 
State Railways in India have long ceased to be companies in this 
sense. The property entrusted to their management is not their 
own and their fcancial stake in it is comparatively small. Such 
a system has never worked satisfactorily in the past and canhot 
be made to do so in the future. The management is only 
nominally entrusted to the companies, for the Government, feeling 
themselves to be the real owners, have left no real initiative in 
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the hands of the companies. Important matters like the creation 
of appointments, etc., are largely controlled by the Goverpnent. 
Hius the companies cannot and do not manage the undertaking, 
and cannot break new ground in any'direction except witJi the 
sanction of the Government. The OoKarnment do not feel an 
obligation to rake any initiadve themselves. Nor can they aar 
np the companies, if the latter are aupinc. In short, it is a system 
under which a progressive oompany is hampered by metki^foos 
Government conmd ove* evejy derail of expenditure, and umitt 
which, on the other hand, die utmost wisdom on the part of the 
Government is not able to prevent in|utlc8 caused by die unwisO 
and unpiogressive polfcy of a cooky’s boaM both to die 
revenues of die State and d|e etmiomic det^<^i««nt df die 
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' Ai mptt^ the proposal put forward by the Mitiority, 

the iratatiageineut should be t^tisferred from En^sh to 
Indian eompanies, the first objection is that the Indian companies 
^ would have only a minority interm in the undertaking. The State 
Ufould remain the predominant partner, appoint one-half of the 
directors and nominate the Chairman and so retain its control 
'Ilie division of responsibility between the Government and the 
^oard of Directors would still continue, and the executive officers, 
with a divided allegiance to a Board of Directors which appointed 
atid paid them, and to the Government which stood behind the 
directors, could not do the best work of which they were capable. 
Competent business men would refuse to join the Board if they 
found their power limited by Government control and Govern¬ 
ment regulations, and this seems inevitable under the plan 
advocated by the Minority. A mere change in the domicile of 
the company, therefore, would not improve matters, as companies 
substantially independent of Government could not be formed in 
India, and without such independence the advantages of private 
enterprise could not be gained* Indian domiciled companies, 
, again, would not be able to be of much assistance in raising the 
necessary funds for railway construction. The Government would 
always have to take the larger share of this work on themselves 
and they would find thii task much easier under a system of 
State management than under company management. Company 
management, whatever the domicile, would be unpopular in 
India. From the financial, economic and political point of view 
money required for Indian railways should henceforward be 
raised in India itself as far as possible and these loans will be 
more readily subscribed to by the public if the Government 
themselves take over the management of tlie raHway^* Again, if 
resort to external loans is necessary, the credit of the Government 
of India is always an asset of inestimable value. One of the ndiost 
important arguments in favour of State management in this country 
is generally accepted view that foreign company management has 
shown itself wilfully negligent of national interests. These evils 
Would have a greater chance of b^ing^reme&ed under State manage¬ 
ment* Actual experience of State management in India has shown 
^at it does not in any way compare urfavourably with company 
management* A serious disadvantage of the present system comes 
i?om the fact that the vested interests of the railways in the different 
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0i the €0uxitxy wsiwi M merdy &e carirkffe ^i g^df 
pas6«g;er% but also ifae cotistructioii of n^w Imes, mmk or 
and the eonitecdoa Of wo or more different Imesw Spheres of 
influence have tome into existence and form an obstade in the 
way of proper milway development Under State management diis 
evil would be avoided, and lines would be eonstructed as 
demanded by the real interests of the country^ Again, nndar' 
State^anagement, the convenience of tradw and passengers 
would be much better attended to than is the case at present. 
The grievances of the public have a much greater chance of 
being speedily and effectively redressed under State management. 
The Boards of the railway companies situated in London have 
been generally insensible to such representations from Indian 
interests as happen to reach them. On the other hand, European 
merchants being better organised and better represented in 
England have been able to make their voic<Ji more easily heard. 
Such a state of things cannot be regarded as conducive to the 
rapid development of Indian commerce and industry. Control 
exercised from a distance of 6.000 miles is bound to be highly 
inconvenient, because it unduly fetters the railway executive on 
the spot. The system of management by Boards of Directors in 
London should therefore not be extended beyond the terms of the 
contracts.” After the expiry of contracts in 1924-5 the Greai^ 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways were taken over by 
the state for direct management. The Southern Punjab Railway 
was purchased by the State in 1930. It is worked by the North- 
Western, a State-owned and State-managed railway. The B. B. & 
C. I. and the Assam-Bengal Railways were takei> over for State 
management with effect from 1st January, 1942 aiid from 1st 
January, 1943, respectively. The Bengal and Nordi-Westerf and 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railways were, similarly taken over and 
amalgamated under the name of die Oudh and Tirhtit Railway. 

The Acwoith Committee also recommended the separation 
of railway finances from General Budget. It was pointed out 
that the General Budget becomes a gamble if it depends upon 
railway profits whidh are fluctuating. Railways in turn cease^to 
be run on a commerdai basis, if they are tadeed cm to general 
finances. The Joint Committee of the Lc^sladve which invesd- 
gated into this qmumti disapproved of this kind of sepamtSon 
and recommenefcd the spending of a aphal mm Rs» ISO taOrei 
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%^l|ve y©kr# m ^‘ep^iriug rfd Hiies, c0ii«triictkg mw md 

4y|^vidiiig meiiitics to ihirdi^s trawl Hiie MmpMf 

y/Aoivever a«|«ted principle o£ the reparation of railway jSnance 
I from the ;general hndget in 1924, sabject to a stipulated a^n^ihw 
tion by the railways to the General Budget This contribution 
wis settled Upon the basis of one pea: cent on the capital at char|;e 
of commerd^ lines, ejcduding capital contributed by companies 
Indian States, at the end of rite penultimate finandal year* 
^U$ one-fifth of tlie surplus profits in tiiat year, interest on Capital 
at charge of strategic lines and loss in working being deducted. 
The Legislative Assembly stipulated that if, after payment of 
the contribution so fixed, the amount available for transfer to the 
Railway Reserve should exceed Rs. 3 crores, one-third of the 
excess should be paid to the general revenues. This Railway 
Receive was to be used to secure the payment of the annual 
contribution, to provide, if necessary, for arrears of depredation 
and for writing down capital, and generally to strengthen the 
finandal position of the railways, It was expected that by this 
arrangement the Indian taxpayer would be assured of a regular 
contribution in relief of taxation from his investments in railways, 
while the task of maintaining a continuous financial policy and of 
distinguishing between a temporary and permanent surplus or 
deficit in accounts would be immediately fadlitated. The first 
separate railway budget under this scheme was presented to the 
Assembly in March, 1925, 

The Wedgwood Railway £iii|iiiry Committor j--There 
was serious deterioration in railway finances from 1930 to 1936 
and Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested a full enquiry into railway 
finances for a thorough overhaul of the entire system in 1936. 
Accordingly, the Railway Enquiry Committee was instituted in 
Ctetober, 1936, to go into the question of railway administration 
and finance with a view to explore possibilities of effecting 
economies and improving eflSciency^ The Committee urged the 
need for an adequate depreciation fund and considered that a 
:pnrtnal balance of Rs. 30 crores would not be excessive. It further 
liecommended that the railway should build up a general reserve 
fmid fo serve as an equalisation fund for |he payment of interest 
md amortization of capital. It also suggested for the 
imprnwement of relations between railways and the public 
the appointment of Press Liaison Officers and a Radway 
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Ijj^ fa qaa^ Officer. 'tUt Connsiittee i|i^ wwt jEai^oittr awnrkidy 
4ii3^%)miiiti<Hi8 fettte the «dattoffl|uc poiai el wew. 

lod^ di«ri^ WcHid Wmt Hi~^c JMian 

teilways curried enormoi^s traffic durhig i3ic ‘wm ftcriod and a«ere 
Idxjgely exj^uided, Huge Bwtns were spent dn new ccmstnjctkin| 
and powerful locomotives. The Railways in India suffered 
this time doc to ladk of technical petsonndl, who wete absof^fr r; 
in military service and several branch lines were tRsmanded for * 
shiproait abroad. 

Rj^agr Rate* PoBcy r—Until lately the railway rates 
policy was a bone of cont«ttion. It was contended that railways 
dclerpiined rates cntirdy on consideration of railway rev«^ati«S 
and manipulated rates to encourage foreign industries at the cost 
of Indian enterprises. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulia first voiced SJttdh 
complaints in the legislature in 1915 and several witnesses oOtt» 
firmed them before the Industrial and Fiscal Commissioners and 
the Acworth Committee. Indian businesses paid hi^ rates On dje 
transhipment of goods from the interior and on the export of 
merchandise abroad. Rates were deliberately framed to encourage 
traffic to and from parts, thus aiding foreign manufacturers to 
buy raw materials from India and to send goods to this country. 
This uldmately concentrated industries in port towns to the 
detriment of India’s interests. The hlock rates* system also 
aroused much discontent as leading to an artificial diversion of 
traffic inconvenient to industry and trade. The Fiscal Commi^on 
agreed that rates were manipulated within limits set by the 
Railway Board by placing particular goods into particular classes. 
The Industrial Commission made recommendations in favour of 
the rating of the internal traffic as nearly as possible on a‘%isi8 
of equali^ widi traffic of the same class jmd over similar disttmees • 
to and from the ports, so as to encourage the transformation of 
the raw materials into the most finidied state possiWe befhre 
export. They also rcaunmended that consignments travdling 
over more than one line shotdd be charged a single sum based 
on the total distance. The fiscal Commisrfon endorsed these 
recommendations and hrfd that whbin the limitations laid down 
by their predccesscas, spcdal.rates should be granted for a tenn 
erf years to new industries and even to others if they could make 
mit a proper case lot special creamseat. The Agricultural Ck»n- 
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n closer ico^rdim#*! between tite Agricutet^ 
J3epnwmm md the railways md recoipmaitded ihe grMt 
cowe«<?4 mi the transport of fertilteers, fodder, milch 
catite* tm. They forilitr suggested a re-exammation of rates on 
T^m JWrarial and mnspon of agricultural machinery and impk- 
Some of these recommendations were accepted by the 
Gownment of India in April, 1930. Agricultural implements 
were reclassified in order to remove anomalies. The rates for the 
carriage of livestock were eatamined and reductions made. 

According to the recommendations of the Acworth Com¬ 
mittee, a Rales Advisory Committee consisting of a President, 
one member representing the commercial interest and the other 
representing the railways, w'as appointed in 1926 to make investi- 
giuions and recommendations to the Government on complaints 
of undue preference, that rates were unreasonable in themselves, 
complaints or disputes in respect of terminals and that railway 
companies did not fulfil their obligations to provide reavsonable 
facilities to trade. The reasonableness or otherwise of any condi¬ 
tions as to the packing of articles specially liable to damage, or 
liable to cause damage and complaints in respect of conditions as to 
packing attached to a rate were also investigated. The Wedgewood 
Committee strongly recommended for the simplification of rates, 
which were cumbrous and illogictiL Although the Wedgewood 
Committee simplified the procedure of the Rates Advisory Com¬ 
mittee in 1940, it was not fully effective as it was essentially an 
advisory body. 

Raiiwfii|r Advifory Ccmimittees t —Railw^ays Advisory Com¬ 
mittees have been formed in all railways with a view to associate 
the public in the management of railways, following the recom¬ 
mendations of the Acworth Committee. 

Railway Rates Tribunal r-It was found in practice that 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee could riot provide a 
satisfettory machinery to deal with disputes in connection witk 
r^tes. The Indian Parliament in consequence authorized the 
establishment of a Railway Rates Tribunal cm ist September, 19+8,. 
which was recommended by, the Acworth Committee as far back 
as I92l. The Government of India established the Tribunal in 
|9# m an important step in the development of its freight plicy 
md it should go a long Way towards satisfying the phlic that 
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tlieir complaints regatding the making or giving of nndue 
preference in fates or charges or of refusal to quote a station-to- 
station rate will be looked into and decided finally by an 
impartial authority* 

The Tribunal is authorized to entertain complaints that 
railway administrations are exercising discrimination, quoting 
unreasonable rates, attaching unreasonable conditions to rates, or 
are unreasonably refusing to quote a fair station-to-station fate. 
Tlte Tribunal alone will have the power to reclassify any com¬ 
modity in a higher class, though such powers will not be exercised 
except on application by the Central Government Increase or 
reduction in class rates, scheduled rates, terminal or other charges 
will be made only by the Central Government. Both the Tribunal 
and the Central Covernmenl will have powers to reclassify any 
commodity in a lower class; but the classification of a previously 
unclassified commodity will be done by the Central Government 
The Tribunal will deal only with freight rates. The scales of 
charges for the carriage of passenger luggage, parcels, military 
traffic, railway materials and stores and demurrage charges are 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the Tribunal except when 
specific reference is made to it by the Central Government 

Rail Priorities Orgauiisation :~^It is well known that avail¬ 
able rail transport facilities fall substantially short of demand 
under the present economic set-up and hence their rationing 
and control have become inescapable from the public point of 
view. The Railw^ay Priorities Organisation, with five Regional 
Controllers assisted by Local Regional Advisory Committees and 
supervised by a Chief Controller of Priorities at the CSentre working 
in close association with the Railway Executive and the Cei^ipral 
Board of Transport, has done and is doing good work. The 
weekly meetings of the Standing Committee of the Board are of 
the greatest value in this connection. They ensure co-ordination 
between the competing claims of different Ministries of transport. 
What is more, they serve to keep continuous watch on movements 
and to detect and to remove bottlenecks in rail transport where- 
ever they occur. The most notable decision of |:h€ Board itself 
was the determination of national 'priorities. Food movements, 
of course, come first and then industries. The Board deddetj 
that full transport facilities ^ould be provided for steel, 
and cement to start with. A programme for each quarter^has 
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be framed in advance of it and the Standing CommittoE 
die Board prepares movement programmes to impieraent such 
targets. A new scheme has also been introduced by wdiich an 
efficient follow-up machinery will ensure that every consignment 
<®v«wi by a priority order is assured of movement. 

As railway traffic is a fairly good index of trade activities, 
the following table is interesting:— 

Railways—Gross Earnincs, Wagon Loadings and 
Tonnage Lifted* 



fl 

1? 

od 

1 

No. of Tons Lifted 
^ (In thousands) 

No. OF Wagons Loaued 
(In Thousands) 

41 W & 

^iJ- 

®-g>2| 

Jill 

3 

Grains and 
Pulsesf 

4- 

5 

5 

4- 

i 

B 

6 

f2 

7 

1945-46 .. 


2,27,45 S 

93,068§ 

1,159 

612 

186 

131 

7,519% 

1946-47. .. 

*• 

2,02,25§ 

83,363 S 

1,133 

630 

142 

126 

6,8511 

December 

1947 .. 

' 12,33 

5,540 

91 

30 

to 

9 

409 

January 

1948 .. 

13,68 

5,889 

92 

33 

8 

7 

443 

Febrttary 

ft •• 

13,89 

5,861 

88 

38 

7 

7 

444 

March 

t$ •* 


6,52611 


♦ • • 


, 

490f 

April 

ff •• 


6,103 

91 

39 

7 

7 

466 

May 


■ 

5,7 U 

88 

39 

7 

8 

413 

June 

„ .. 


5,635 

82 

39 

7 

9 

397 

July 

»» •» 


5,971 

89 

39 

9 

8 

421 

August 



6,039 

91 

36 

9 

6 

426 

September 


i ... ' 

5,939 

92 

34 

8 

5 

432 

October 

»i •• 

! 1 

6,316 

100 

36 

10 

7 

441 

November 

»» •» 

1 ^ 

6,241 

103 

33 

9 

7 

436 

December 



6,567 

96 

38 

9 

9 

479 

JimusiTy 

1949 " 1 

1 

' *•* i 

7,172 

94 

39 

i! 

9 

523 


•Relates to Broad and Metre-Gauges of Class I Railways. Monthly 
§:gwtm exclude E. P, & Assam Railways. 

t Worked out from progressive figures. 

$ Including Miscellaneous smalls, Miscellaneous full wagons, and 
Home line Stores and materials. 

§ Adjusted. 

f Including E, F. and Assam Railways from March 1948. 

RAilwny Retearcli Council i^As railways occupy a place 
dE iwtal importance in nation’s economy, it is necessary to harness 
aS-Tfilway resonrees to support and promote the economic wd* 
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more mfeaaaiely' t ha n perhaps any other singk economic agency 
and ihdr managements should therefore know as precisely AS 
they can its changing needs in order to render effective services. 

To provide therefore a continuous study in relation to industry> 
agriculture and domestic and foreign trade, a RaUway Research 
Council has been set up in 1949. It has also been entrusted with 
the task of investigating into the operation of railways and 
suggesting improvements and economies. 

Railway Financat ;—The convention relating to the separa¬ 
tion of Railway from General finance which was adopted by a 
resolution of the old Central Legislative Assembly in 1924 was 
intended to remain in force for at least three years and was to be 
therefore subject to periodic revision. There was an abortive 
attempt by a Committee of the Assembly in 1928 to re-examine 
this question. For the next IS years this attempt was not renewed. 

In 1943, a Railway Convention Committee which was constituted 
was wound up soon after it issued an interim report. In 1947 
during the Budget session, a Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
was set up for the purpose of investigating this matter, but owing 
to the far-reaching political changes rirat followed, the Central - 
Legislative Assembly and its Committee ceased to exist after the 
Budget session. It has not been possible since, in view of the far 
more important problems that confronted Government in quick 
succession, to take up this question. 

The revenues and expenses of Indian railways are illustrated 
by the following figures: — 

Traffic Receipts ^ 


Passenger earnings 

Revi^ 

estimate 

1948-49 

85,40 

Budget 

estimate 

1949-50 

85,09 

Other coaching traffic earnings 

17,73 

18,12 

Goods earnings ... 

97,36 

1,03,40 

Other earnings ... 

3,14 

3,04 

Suspense 

87 

35 

Total 

\04,S0 

2,10,0© 

Receipts of worked lines ... 

442 

l.jS 

Receipts of Indian Government lines ... 

2,00,38 

V 

2.0SSJ,, 
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Working Expenses 


Admtoisttation ... 

Repairs and Maintenance ... 
Operating Staff ... 

Operation (Fuel)... 

Operation (other than Staff and Fuel) 

Miscellaneous 

Suspense 

Total— Ordinary Working Expenses 
Depreciation 

Payments to worked lines ... 


{In lakhs of rupees) 


Revised Budget 

estimate estimate 

mBA9 1949-50 

19,32 22,21 

4637 49,93 

25,45 33,6+ 

24,03 24,29 

7,75 8,65 

33,26 20,54 

-32 -23 


... 1,55,86 1,59,03 


11,29 11,47 

1,56 ' 1.62 


Surplus ( in crorcs) 

1948- 49 . . 55'83 (anticipated) 

1949- 50 .. ... ... 9'44 (anticipated) 

The surplus during 1948-49 has been distributed as follow.s:— 

General Revenues . . ... Rs. 7'34 crores 

Railway Betterment Fund ... Rs. '84 crores 

Railway Depreciation Reserve Fund Rs. 7'65 crores 

The 1949-50 surplus has been adlocated as follows:— 

General Revenues ... ... Rs. 4'72 crorcs 

Railways ... ... ... Rs. 4'72 crores 

The entire Railway share has been appropriated to the Rail¬ 
way Depreciation Reserve Fund. 

The Railway Board r—The Railway Board has been recog¬ 
nised on the basis of die Acworth Committee’s recommendations, 
in order to help the Government to cxerdse effective control over 
railway administration. The reorganised Railway Board consists 
of a Chief Commissioner, a Financial Commissioner and three 
members. Instead of the Acworth Committee’s recommendation 
of .direc territorial divisions with a Commissioner in charge of 
each, the plan of dividing the work on the basis of subjects ha» 
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bem adapted. namber deals with tediBical subjecl# |wl 
another with general a^iministration, personnel and traffic 
the Financial Commissioner representing the Finance Depaift- 
ment on the Board and dealing with all financial questions* The 
Board is assisted by five Directors (for Civil Engineering Traffic, 
Finance and Establishments) who relieve the CMef Commissioner 
and members of routine work in order to enable them to devote 
their attention to large questions of railway policy, tour over the 
various railway systems and maintain personal touch with local 
Governments to a larger extent than was previously possible. 

Pakistan Railways ;^The following table illustrates that 
the partition of the country gave seven out of the nine railway 
systems intact to the Indian Dominion, while the remaining two, 
e.g., the Bengal Assam Railway and the North Western Railway 
have been divided on the basis Of location within the physical 
boundaries of each Dominion. 

Although it is diffiailt to assess the financial results of the 
working of Pakistan lines due to the amalgamation of railway 
finances and general finances in the Dominion of Pakistan after 
partition, it may be presumed that the working of Pakistan rail¬ 
ways is not likely to be profitable due to the strategic lines of 
the North Western Railway, added to the not very profitable 
lines of the Bengal Assam Railway. 


Route Mileace of Railways 


Indian Union 

Miles 1 

{ 

Pakistan j 

Miles 

Sections of N. W. Rly.: 

Comraercial 

Sections of B. A, Ely: 

Broad gauge ... 1 

Meter .. ... f 

Hallways not affected by 
{partition ... ... 1 

1,610 

376 

um 

21,180 

Sections of N. W* Ely; j 
Strategic ... ... j 

Sections of B. A. Ely*: 
Broad gauge ... 

Meter 

Jodhpur Hyderabad Ely. 

Vi* 

1,817 . 

S03 

999 

319 

TotAL ... 

24,565 

. Total ... 

6;748 

Capital at cl^rget 

672 crones. 


Capital at charge: 

J Es. 136 crores. 




and ilCONDMICS 

Impprtiiii^li irf Road Traiwpoii tii Iniiiii tmd trai^- 

port occtipic:» utiicjBe economic significance in India due to tbe 
vasmess of the country and predominantly rural Aaracter of out 
economy. Trade, industries and agriculture depend for their 
development essentially upon an efficient transport system*. 
Although there is ample scope for the extension of railways in 
India, it is bound to be limited by the availability of resources 
and capital equipment. The railway development is also not 
physically jx)ssible in many areas, which must be connected with 
modern systems of transport. The answer to this can be found 
by organising efficient roads in India and the scope in this direc¬ 
tion is almost unlimited. 

Road transport is likely to bring forth untold economic and 
social benefits. In addition to helping the railways as feeders, 
roads are the only effective means of improving the standard of 
living in the countryside. It has been recognised that improved 
marketing systems provide by far and large the principal remedy 
for improving the conditions of Indian agriculture and this cannot 
be done except through the network of efficient roads, which will 
increase the efficiency of draught animals by relieving them of 
unnecessary strain and hardship. Efficient roads will eliminate 
considerably the wear and tear of vehicles and result in large 
savings in time. Tliey may help in building “garden factories” 
in rural surroundings. It is also argued that the concentration 
of industries with attendant evils of bad housing and labour 
problems can be effectively met by the decentralisation of indus¬ 
tries through the arteries of roads. 

History of Road Developtnent in India i —India was 
lacking in good roads up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The East India Company neglected this aspect of India's economy 
by entrusting the charge of roads in the hands of Provincial 
Military Boards. 

I-ord William Bcntinck on private initiative rook up the 
construction of the Grand Trunk Road connecting Delhi and 
Calcutta witli Peshawar. It was from the time of Lord Dalhousie 
that the Government pursued an active road policy. He created 
Provincial Public Works Department for the purpose in addition 
to the Central Public Works Department. Although initially, 
the authorities encouraged the construction of roads to feed taiV 





ways, trunk roa4a tunning paralM to railways were disconiaipsbd. 
The road development in India received fresh impetus from 
dines of Lord Mayo and Lord Ripon who conced^ more powers 
to local sdf-govemment bodies, 

Featares of the Indian Road Systems t-—There are four 
great trunk roads, witlt which most of the principal subsidiary 
roads are intetdinked. The most famous of the trunk roads is 
the andent marching route for armies, known as the Grand Trunk 
Road, which stretches right across the northern part of the 
country from Khyber to Calcutta; the other three connect 
Calcutta with Madras, Madras with Bombay and Bombay with 
Delhi. These four main roads accounted for about 5,000 out of 
95,054 miles of metalled roads in British India in 1^3. Southern 
India is favoured regarding the number and the satisfactory 
character of its subsidiary roads. iThe most backward areas from 
the point of view of roads are Rajputana, Sind, parts of Punjab, 
Orissa and Bengal. Aridity, thin population, unbridged and un¬ 
bridgeable waterways, difficuhies of the ground and lack of 
suitable road materials arc among the obstacles. Besides metaUed 
roads there was a very large milage of kachcha (uniuetalled) 
roads in 'British' India (201,414 miles in 1943), which are good 
for motor traffic during the dry weather. India’s road system 
even before the advent of motor transport was inadequate for her 
requirements. It is understood tliat the Government’s reconstruc¬ 
tion plans include an addition of 400,000 miles of roads. The 
incTeased traffic has normally resulted in deterioration of village 
and district roads. Roads mamtained by local bodies are in 
deplorable conditions due to inefficient management and lack 
of resources of local bodies. Sir Kenneth Mitchell suggested that 
district roads should be placed in charge of expert Profincial 
Highway Department a^s local bodies are incompetent to dcah 
with this problem and it is beyond their financial capacities to 
cope with the post-war development of road construction. 

Although primitive methods of transport by bullock carts 
persist, there has been a phenomenal development of mechanised 
transport by automobiles, which are carrying a hrgo volume of 
traffic throughout the country. 

Roacd^ Iti Weal the partition of India, the 

construction of border roads has assumed top priority and it 
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In understood that the Government of West Bengal has already 
started work on the construction of 500 miles of border roads. 
The West Bengal Government's road programme covers about 
1,400 miles, including border roads and the costs of construction 
will be shared by the Provincial and Central Governments. It is 
reported that 900 miles will be constructed by machinery, while 
the remaining 500 miles by manual labour. The Provincial 
budget earmarked a sum of Rs. 31 lakhs during 1949-50 to be 
j^jent for the purchase of machineries for road Construction. 

Rail-Road Controveray :—^Recently, the road transport has 
become vastly popular, and come into competition with railways. 
The rivalry between these two .systems of transport has resulted 
in cutting down rates to uneconomic levels. 

The controversy centering round these two systems of trans¬ 
port has engaged considerable attention. The railways maintain 
that tliey cannot hold their own owing to the road competition, as 
the road transport is placed in an unfairly privileged position. 
It is contended that the railways have to maintain large tracks 
at their own cost, while the motor vehicles do not pay full, if any 
at all, charge of road maintenances, which arc met from public 
funds. 

This competition between roads and railways has appeared 
almost in all countries, and in practice it is found that railways 
arc gradually losing ground. In India, too, railways are gradually 
losing a large part of their traffic to roads, and as such the railway 
revenues arc being affected. 

How to tackle this problem of competition has been one of 
the foremost tasks of all governments. Since roads are found to 
compete effectively with railways, it can be taken for granted 
that in such cases roads are more efficient and economically more 
advantageous. Hence any remedy to eradicate the road tran.sport 
by artificial measures, unrelated to economic factors, cannot be 
ap^oved of, from the standpoint of a country’s economic well¬ 
being. Thus we cannot support the practice of eliminating com¬ 
petition by virtual prohibition of road transport in India, by the 
system that motor vehicles in passing from one district to another 
have to obtain the previous permission of the district authorities 
epneerned, which more often than not is refused. Instead, this 
|»oblem of competition should be tackled along proper economic 
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lines. la thti mare advanced cpuntries of tbe West, the 
controversy has heen solved by adopting a po-'Ordinatcd transport 
policy along rational lines. 

We have already seen that both systems of transport possess 
their own distinctive merits, and it is no use to set up an unholy 
monopoly by artificially crippling one type of transport. The 
remedy lies in rationalising the transport systems, as in the ca^e 
of other industries. The merits of botli systems should be 
thoroughly scrutinised, and each should be allowed to remain 
where it is economically paying. Road transport should be 
allowed to hold its own in case of short distance traffic, especially, 
in the carriage of fresh fruits and flowers* Railways must always 
be utilised for bulky goods and long distance travels. 

There are many places where roads are feeders to raiitvays. 
In India, especially, Acre arc many tracts which are as yet 
unconnected by any railways directly, but these places arc inter- 
ionnecced with railwayvS only by roads. Roads act as connecting 
links between those areas and railways, e,g,, the route to Shillong 
from Calcutta. Railways run up to Gauhati, and from there, 
we have motor vehicle route to Shillong, and this rail-cum^road 
transport accounts for the popularity of Shillong as a health resort. 
In such cases, where roads and railways arc complementary, the 
road transport generally tends to add to railway traffic, India 
offers plentiful opportunities for developing this type of feeder 
roads. As yet in India, vast rural areas have no means of trans¬ 
port, and they can be easily turned into profitable economic 
regions if they are connected with railways through the roads, 
as feeders. 

In addition, we may mention that India has not yet fully 
explored the possibilities of transport development. Both sjrstems 
of transport, railways and roads, are full of great potentialitks.^ 
If a rational transport policy is adopted, and the transport 
development is planned, bodt can yet be made to grow even 
without competing with each other. In view of the extensive 
areas of our country remaining widiout any system of modern 
transport, steps may be profitably taken to plan the transport 
development in sudtf a way that roads and railways can progress 
not along competitive lines, but as complementary ones* A co¬ 
ordinated transport programme is a fundamental necessity for 
our country, 
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^ The IVfitchtelhKirkness Report recommended for Mb 
ilie creation of a Central Advisory Board of Commiioications in 
the provinces and Divisional Committees in the Commissioner's 
Divisions, This Report was the result of an inquiry, conducted 
during 1932-3 by a small committee of two officers, Mr* K, G. 
Mltdiell (now knighted). Road Engineer with the Government 
of India, and L. H. Kirkncss, Officer on Special Duty with the 
Railway Board, into existing road and railway competition. Tltey 
suggested a more rigid control of motor transport as one of the 
methods of rendering this competition fair. The Road-Rail 
Conference, convened in 1933, in pursuance of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the MitchcE-Kirkness Committee, adopted resolution 
relating to questions regarding the co-ordination of efforts between 
the various authorities who were responsible for the development 
and control of the different forms of transport in order to reduce 
imeconomk* competition. Among others, the Conference favoured 
the removal of the statutory embargo on certain railways operat¬ 
ing road motor services, the grant of monopolies of road transport 
services in order to develop rural services and the creation of 
machinery at the centre and in the provinces designed to secure 
the co-ordination proposed. The Railway Act was accordingly 
amended in September, 1933, enabling railways to rim motor 
services in conjunction with rail transport. A Transport Advisory 
Council consisting of the Ministers in charge of roads in the 
various provinces or their representatives, with one or two Council 
advisers, was also formed in 1935. Its chief function was to 
evolve a statement of road policy which might be gencraUy 
accepted by Provinces in order to co-ordinate the development of 
road, rail and other forms of transport. The establishment of a 
new Department of Communications in 1937 paved the way for 
the adoption of a policy of transport a>-ordination in the country. 

The Wedgwood Committee reported that the regulation of 
road transport by Provincial Governments was inadequate and 
that conditions were chaotic. Tlie policy pursued by Provincial 
Governments encouraged an unorganised and inefficient type of 
road transport, which tended to cripple railways without provid¬ 
ing a trustworthy service on the roads while the Central Govern¬ 
ment delayed the provision of an adequate toad system by 
Umiring expenditures from the road fund. India thus sufered 
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in from inelficient rnHwayu aiid inadequat^^ i^oad^i 

An effectiire co^ordinatimi couM be bron^r about by opi^<&^ 
bath road and mil trant^ports as public services, A proper r€gu|a* 
tion of the road transport k desirable from the point of view of 
safety and in order to protect the railways against unfair and 
uneconomic roads* The regulation of roads should be conducted 
by Provincial Governments in accordance with uniform principles, 
enacted by the Central Government* The Committee recom- 
mended a system of regional licensing for goods vehicles and 
suggested statutory provision in order drat goi^s rates might be 
regulated at some future date. The same system of regulation 
should be applied to private lorries as to public lorries. PoEce 
control for enforcing provincial rules should be strengthened 
and the Provinces should aim at uniformity in the taxation of 
motor vehicles. 

The Wedgwood Committee strongly recommended participa¬ 
tion in road transport by railways and therefore proposed that 
railways should have full powers to run road services, invest money 
in or enter into working agreements with road transport under¬ 
takings and arrange road transport services through contractors. 
Kailways should investigate the possibilities of passenger and road 
services and place their proposals regarding competitive and feeder 
services before Provincial Governments. Tlie railways in India 
are gradually implementing these recommendations. Finally, the 
Committee also urged the importance of ev^olving voluntary co¬ 
ordination between railways and the more responsible elements in 
the road transport industry, 

Regidation of Motor Traffic r—The Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1939 supersedes the earlier Act of 1914 which was ^found 
inadequate to deal with the rapid development of motor transport,^ 

The Act aims at vesting the control of transport vehicles 
carrying passengers or goods for hire or otherwise in the hands of 
regional transport authorities constituted for specified areas withfo 
the province and constituting a provincial transport authority 
for the whole province for the purpose of co-ordination^ heading 
appeals, etc* All motor vehicles must be covered by a permit 
issued by the regional transport authority of an area and 
the holder should be required to observe certain welbrecognised 
conditions, satisfaetory maintwance of the vehiek, the obser- 
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timce of prticribed speed limits and the avoidance of overcrowd¬ 
ing the vehides or overworking the drivers. 

In granting permits fbr motor buses and taxis, the transport 
authorities are required to bear in mind certain general guiding 
principles, viz., public necessity and convenience, the prevention 
of uneconomic competition and the suitability of the roads to 
bear such forms of transport. Regarding public goods traffic, the 
principle adopted is diat while the transport of perishable goods 
by road over short distance should not be interfered with, long¬ 
distance traffic vsliould be left prindpally to railways. The 
necessary control over road transport is vested in Provincial 
Governments. It has been provided that a route-permit holder, 
in return for die security given to him against unreasonable com¬ 
petition, should maintain a regular service, i,e., have the responsi¬ 
bility of a public utility company. Power is given to the regulating 
authorities to fix minimum and maximum rates for traffic on 
the roads. 

The Act has also provided for compulsory insurance of 
motor vehicles in respect of third party risks. This provision 
came into force on 1st July, 1946. 

It has been provided that motor licences should be valid 
throughout India, without detriment to the right of a province 
or State t( fix its own motor taxation. Applicants for new licences 
are required to pass a special prescribed test. 

Road Development and Coordination The phenomenal 
growth of motor transport in India led to die necessity of a 
comprehensive road programme in order to co-ordinate local 
programmes and evolve a common policy. Road Boards were 
established in Bombay, Madras, Punjab, and United Provinces. 
These Boards are mainly advisory, except in Punjab where the 
Board is also entrusted with the distribution of grant-in-aid from 
pijpvindal funds. Provincial Governments at present are pursuing 
u policy of nationalisation of road transport, although there 
remain a lot to be done to make nationalised services efficient 
and economic. 

Road Fiiuutcaa :—he Indian Road Development Com¬ 
mittee was appointed in 1927 under the chairmanship of Jayakar 
0 investigate the problems of road transport in India* 
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Central ra^eaues benefit from this^ development of 
throng larger raUway ^receipts and customs and excise reedpts 
from motor# and motor spirit. A well-balanced sdieme of mow 
taxation should include duty on motor spirit, vehicle taxation ami 
licence fees for vehicles plying for hire. Proceeds of these should 
he spent on road development* It has been suggested that a 
re-dassification of roads should be made in order to transfer some 
of the local roads to the category of arterial roads and thus reduce 
the burden on local bodies and enable them to devote attention 
to feeder roads and roads of purely local importance. The local 
bodies also require* more liberal financial assistance from provin¬ 
cial funds. The implementation of the above measures would 
indirectly benefit village roads by the release of provincial revenues 
and local funds, which are now being spent on main roads to meet 
the requirements of motor transport. The Road Committee also 
favoured contributions by tlae railway administration towards the 
construction and maintenance of feeder roads. The Committee 
deprecated the levy of road tolls on any traffic (except tolls on 
bridged where a definite service is provided to replace a ferry or 
a bad river-crossing) as obstructive to a rapid form of road trans¬ 
port and causing harassment. 

The Agricultural Commission suggested that the policy of 
road development would be much better carried out if, instead 
of relying solely on current revenues, loans were raised for 
financing road programmes. They held that in view of the quasi- 
permanent character of roads and the works connected with Aem, 
the annual amount required for the amortization of provincial 
loans raised for this purpose would not be heavy^ charge on the 
resources of a province for the upkeep of local village roads. The 
Road Committee suggested tliat the propriety of raising "^such 
loans must be decided by each local Govfimment for itself accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. They deprecated large schemes of road 
expansion financed by loans, for the service of which provincial 
revenues might be mortgaged for long periods. They recom¬ 
mended that construction or reconstruction should be financed 
from loans, which should be for short periods. Tliey also recom¬ 
mended that there should be revenue dearly in sight to covet 
not only the interest and sinking fund charges, but also the cost 
of maintaining the road whai construaed and construction from 
loans should preferably be confined to the more permanent parts 





wi t project, 0 *g*^ tjridgoj, the life of which can ht Climated with' 
^air accnrac^ fot the calculation of tlte sinldng fuhd, while the 
cost of maintena^ice is small. '^The Road-Rail Confetence of 1933 
recommended that a comprehensive plan should be drawn Op in 
<»rder to investigate the possibility of development of both mmn 
and subsidiary roads from loan funds within the limit of the 
resources available for maintenance. The twelfth annual general 
meeting of the Indian Roads and Transport Development Associa¬ 
tion held in 1940, pleaded for a new road policy with proper 
financial arrangements for the provision of roads and their 
maintenance. 

Road Policy i-^Thc Legislative Assembly adapted a resolu¬ 
tion for a period of five years in 1930 embodying the following 
recommendations of the Road Ck>mmittee, The resolution aimed 
at ensuring some continuity in road programmes and maintaining 
the enhanced duty on motor spirit for a period of five years in 
tlie first instance. The proceeds of the additional duty during 
the same period should be allotted as a block grant for expendi¬ 
ture on road development to be credited to a separate road deve¬ 
lopment account, the unexpended balances of which shall not 
lapse at the end of the financial year. The annual grant was 
proposed to be distributed in the following manner. The Govern¬ 
ment of India should retain ten per cent as reserve for two years 
ending 31st March, 1931 and the position should be reviewed 
thereafter. Special grants may be made from this reserve for 
projects beyond the resources of local Governments or schemes 
which concern more than one province or State, or a bridge over 
a river on a provincial or State boundary. Out of the remaining 
balance, an allotment should be made among the provinces in 
the ratio which the consumption of petrol in each province would 
bear to the total consumption in India in the preceding calendar 
yeat» the rest representing the consumprion of petrol in minor pro¬ 
vinces, administrations and Indian States which should be allowed 
lump sum from the Government of India. Grants should be 
made to each province for expenditure on schemes which are 
approved by the Governor-General on the advice of the Standing 
Committee for Roads. A standing Committee for Roads should 
be constituted every year consisting of certain elected and nomi¬ 
nated members of both the houses of the Indian Legidature, 
under the chairmanship of the member of the Governor-Generars 
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ill cfaa*^ ^ the department, «|cadwig with roads. This 
Ckjuanaittee should advise the Goveraor-General on all macfears 
rejatiug to toads induding central re««itch on roads and a»^ 
action k> be taken by the Government of India on the proceed* 
ings oi the periodical road conferences. All proposals for expen¬ 
diture from the annual grant or its accumulated balance should 
be submitted for apfMroval to the Finance Sub-CJommittee, con- 
sisting of the Chairman of the Standing Committee for Roads 
and of its members, being also members of the Lc^dative 
Assembly. 

It may be observed that a certain degree of coKndination 
between the Centre and Provinces was detailed through periodical 
road conferences, consisting of representatives of the Government 
of India and local Governments. Road Engineer was also appointed 
by the Government of India and he acted as secretary to the 
Road Conference. 

The share of the petrol duty available for the Road Fund was 
increased from 2 annas to 21 annas per gallon with effect from 
1st October, 1931 with the levy of a surcharge on petrol. The 
total revenue during the first five years of the Road Development 
Account aggregated Rs. 518 lakhs. Up to the end of March, 1944 
the Fund had received about Rs. 21 crores and after transferring 
nearly Rs. 4 crores to the Reserve, the sum available for distribu* 
tion to the Provinces, States and minor Administrations was 
about Rs. 16 crores, excluding Burma’s share prior to separation. 
The total unspent balance to the credit of the Road Fund on 
1st April, 1944 stood at Rs. 232 35 arores. 

The first five years for which the road account was first set 
up expired in 1933-4. A new resolution regarding th<;^ road 
account was adopted by the Central Legislature in April, 1934, 
and this placed the atxount on a semi-permanent basis. It in¬ 
creased the reserve at the disposal of the Government of India 
from ten to fifteen per cent in order to enable them to deal more 
liberally with the less developed provinces. It provided for loans 
for road development and in special cases for the maintenance 
of roads constructed from this account or from loans as admis¬ 
sible charges tm the accotmt. 

A new Road Resolution regarding the alioiutdon of grants 
from the Road Fund to tlw provinces was passed in Febrnary, 
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If37, by tbe A$sembly according to the recommendatioit of the 
Transport Advisory Council. Among notable changes were that 
the shares allotted for expenditure in the Governor's Provinces 
were to be retained by the Governor-General until they were 
actually required for expenditure in order to ensure prompt utiliapa- 
of the money placed at the disposal of the provinces and the 
Central Government was enabled to resume the whole or any part 
of the sums which it might hold for expenditure in any province, 
if without reasonable cause the province delayed utilizing its share 
in the Road Fund for road development. The Governor-General 
was also authorised to resume the share of a province, if it failed 
to rake such steps as he might recommend for tlie control of motor 
t chicles, niis provision was criticised by provinces as amounting 
to unwarranted interference in their road policy by the Central 
(rovernment. The Central Government however defended their 
action for securing a balanced system of communications. The 
pro\ ision allowing tlie use of the Road Fund for defraying charges 
on road loans was discontinued in view of the impending Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya advocated the local manufacture of motor 
cars in India in 1936. The question was taken up by the National 
Planning Committee which approved of his scheme in 1938. A 
few Indian companies have been formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing automobiles in this country. At present, they 
have entered into contracts with foreign firms for assembling 
the parts of motor cars of particular brands and eventually they 
projiose to manufacture cars in India in coilalx>ration with 
foreign manufaemrers, 

PakistanAlthough there is a great scope for the develop¬ 
ment of roads in Pakistan, the Government have not yet formu¬ 
lated their policy regarding the continuance of the Road Fund 
and the implementation of the scheme concerning the National 
Highways. Roads in Eastern Pakistan suffered severe damages 
during the war period and their repairs and reconstruction are 
urgendy called for. 

Inland Waterways Inland navigation carried a large 
volume of traffic in early times and many old towns like Mirzapore 
grew along the banks of commercial highways. Inland naviga- 
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tion reodve«l a set-back from tihe ad^mt of xaiways and has 
been neglectful in Indian 

Inland navigation is inadequate in j^Xoportion to Indtia*! 
population and tesources and in spite of physical difficulties, there 
remains a large scope for the proper development of this useful 
method of transport* There are now about 26,Q00 miles of na^ ig- 
ablf waterways in India and Pakistan* The Indns^ Ganges, Chenab, 
Sutlej, ploogbly and Brahmaputra are navigable livw for several 
miles above their mouths or above the beads of navigable canals 
traversing their ddtas* Peninsular rivers are not so often navigable* 
At times they flow in torrents^ while during some parts of the year 
they become merely pools, rendering navigation impossible. 
Owing to strong and erratic currents, the Narbada and Tapti 
are not suitable for navigation. Although tlie Mahanadi, Godavari 
and Krishna arc navigable in their upper reaches, they do not 
carry large traffic. Some small rivers round the coast, creeks and 
back waters also provide amenities for water transport. 

The question of navigable canals received attention in India 
irom time to time. Six Arthur Cotton prepared an ambitious 
scheme of navigable canals, which was put before a Parliamentary 
Committee in 1872, He argued that water-carriage facilities were 
suitable for India and less expensive tlian railways and possessed 
the additional merit that they could sometimes be combined with 
irrigation. The scheme was abandoned owing to the heavy expen¬ 
diture it involved and also due to the opposition of railways. 

There exist a few navigable canals, e.g., the Ganges Canals 
from Hardwar to Cawnjwre and the Buckingham Canal parallel 
to the cast coast in Madras. The numerous irrigation canals are 
generally not suitable as waterways. The two types of canals 
cannot always be suitably combined together. It is not possible 
to maintain navigation during the season of short supply of water 
without detriment to navigation. Irrigation canals are usttally 
shallow and circuitous in their course and pass through sparsely 
populated rural regions to serve the requirements of cultivation. 
Canals for navigation on the other hand, must be deep and pass 
through industrial and commercial centres in order to attract a 
sufficient volume of business. Conditions arc, however, nmre 
favourable in the deltaic regions of West and East Bengal, Orissa, 
Sind and Madras. The construction of navigable canals either 
30 
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lor transport or lor both transport and irrigation used to receive 
attention railways were losing, but sudh. development projects 
weie discard^ immediately after the railways became profitable 
undertakings. 

The Industrial Commission recommended that the Govern- 
men| of India should take up the question and see to it that the 
railway and waterway administrations work together harmoniously 
for those parts of the country which are served by both and tliat 
the proposal of forming a Waterways Trust should receive careful 
consideration. Inland waterways, well planned, would relieve 
congestion in the railway system and serve the needs of small-scale 
transport, It may also be possible to adapt some of the irrigation 
canals to the needs of navigation. The National Planning Com¬ 
mittee urged in 1938 the regulation, development and control of 
the rivers and waterways through provincial and inter-provincial 
cx>mmissions for the benefit of agriculture and industry. The 
Central Waterways Irrigation and Navigation Commission is 
mvestigating into the possibilities of extending inland navigation 
by means of new construction or revival of old waterways. 

Marine Transport :—^India was a great sea-faring country 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the bulk of 
commerce in the Indian seas was carried in Indian bottoms built 
in India, which also possessed several passenger ships. Indian 
ships built in the country out of timber were considered superior 
those of other countries. 

The improvement in naval architecture in the West resulting 
in iron-built ships, beginning of mechanised sea transport, 
British Navigation Acts and jealousy of British merchants 
deprived India of this important industry and by the advent of the 
present century India practically possessed no mentionabie tonnage 
nor did she occupy any place in the carrying trade, 

India’s place in Shipping ;—Although India posssesses an 
extensive sea-board and a large coastwise and sea-borne trade, she 
occupies an insignificant place in shipping trade and industry. 
The following table illustrates tonnage, entries and clearances in 
regard to Indian ports. 
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It hn been estimated that the share of Indians in the coast-"" 
ing trade amounts to only 25 per cent, and in the ooaank trade to 
about 4 per cent. The partial monopoly of the Indian coasting 
trade ^Mch is controlled by a 'Conference' of a large British 
navigation Companies has created a very difficult position for 
Indian shippers and shipowners. The Fiscal Commission pointed 
out the great disparities of rates between the charges on goods 
shipped from one Indian port to another and those on goods con¬ 
veyed between India and foreign countries, thus handicapping 
Indian goods in transmission in comparison with goods from and 
to foreign countries. The Conference dominated by foreign ship¬ 
ping interests controls India’s coasting trade 'and very often 
jeoprdises the interests of indigenous concerns by means of un¬ 
fair and cut-throat competition. Among notable grievances of 
Indian shipowners are the deferred rebate system and rate wars* 
The shipping companies issue a notice or circular to shippers 
informing them that, if at the end of a certain period, usually 
four or six months, they have not shipped goods by any vessels 
other than those of the members of the Conference, they will 
be credited with a sum equivalent to a certain percentage generally 
ten per cent, of the total freights paid on their shipments during 
that period. Ihe sum thus refunded is known as deferred rebate. 
This system compeLs continued loyalty’ of the shipper to the 
Coniermet, which is thus able to handicap seriously the indigen¬ 
ous enterprises. The Fiscal Commission therefore strongly recom¬ 
mended legislation to be undertaken on lines followed in other 
countries. 

Besides the deferred rebate system Indian enterprises 
were often cripplied in the past by rate wars. Foreign com-i- 
panics which are old concerns and financially strong very often 
indulge in rate cutting, which proves fatal for comparatively new 
Indian enterprises. In addition, foreign insurance companies are 
used to classify Indian ships as second dass risks, because they 
are run and managed by Indians, although such ships are easily 
re<x)gnised first dass by experts in London. It is well known how 
Dutch lines lately reduced freights precipitately and embarrassed 
the Indian shipping companies. 

Foreign shipping companies neglea the comfort of deck 
passengers on coastal ships and several committees were appointed 
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to investigiite They ate also shy in training Indium 

for higher executive and engineering jot^ in ships, which eliltpioy 
a large nutnber of fndian crews. 

The Indian Mercantile Marine Committee appointed in 
February, 1923, recommended that in order to provide for the 
training and future employment of officers indispensable for the 
formation of an Indian mercantile marine, a training ship should 
be established at Bombay by the Government, The Goveriiment 
accepted this recommendation and the Royal Indian Marine vessel 
Thiflerin*, refitted so as to enable her to take in cadets, is now 
utilised as a training ship for officers and engineers of the Indian 
mercantile marine. Provision should be made at collt^et of 
engineering for training marine engineers and facilities should be 
provided for practical experience at sea. The coastal trade should 
he reserved for licensed shipping companies, which are to arrange 
for eventual Indianization regarding ownership and controlling 
interest. The question of granting navigation bounties to purely 
Indian shipping companies in respect of overseas trade to other 
countries sliould be favourably considered as soon as a sufficient 
number of trained Indian officers were available and Indian ship¬ 
owners proved efficient in managing and running coastal steamers. 
Calcutta should be developed as a centre of self-propelled ship¬ 
building, being most suitable owing to its vicinity to coal and 
steel-produ(ing districts and the greater experience than tny other 
centre which it commanded. The Committee also suggested that 
protection should be given to the industry in form of construction 
bounties in order to make up the difference between the minimum 
cost of production in India and abroad, subject to a maximum of 
twenty-five per cent of the price abroad. The establishment of a 
ship-building yard by an Indian company may be aided by the 
Government by cheap loans and assistance in acquiring a suitable 
site, extension of Government and Port Trust patronage on certain 
terms regarding cost and legal provision that when such a suit^ 
able ship-building yard was completed and estabEshed, all ships 
seeking a licence on the coast should be required to have been 
built in India, Expert assistance from abroad for ship^building 
should be invoked. India should eventually establish schcx^ls and 
colleges for the study of naval architecture. Meanwhile cdlegcs of 
engiiteering should provide for additional post-graduate courses in 
naval architecture. 
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Th« Government did not implement the above recommenda¬ 
tions and .only established the training ship ''Duffcrin''. 

It may be observed here that from time to time, several non¬ 
officials bills were moved in the Legislature to regulate shipping 
in Indian waters and reserve coastal traffic exclusively for Indian 
bottoms to encourage the development of Indian shipping, but 
they were nor accepted by the Government, which was at that 
period more concerned with protecting British interest at the cost 
of our national industry. Among such non-official bills, Mr. Haji's 
i^ill was particularly important. 

A non-official Coastal Traffic Bill was introduced in the Central 
Assembly by Sir A, H. Ghuznavi, in September, 1937 and it was 
referred to a Select Committee. The Bill as redrafted by the Select 
Committee in 1938, empowered the Central Government to deal 
with unfair competitive methods in coastal waters, after making 
inquiries, by fixing the minimum rates of fares and freights for 
the carriage of passengers and goods. The charging of rates lower 
than those fixed by the Central Government was made a penal 
offence. The Government of India opposed the Bill stating that 
it was unnecessary and impracticable. They were however pre¬ 
pared TO regulate coastal shipping within limits. It was proposed 
to repeal the old Act of 1850, which threw the coastal waters of 
India open to the shipping of all nations and then to regulate 
coastal shipping. This was designed against tlie increased intrusion 
of Japanese and German shipping in the coastal trade of India. 

The Reconstruction Policy Sub-Committee on Shipping 
appointed by the Government of India submitted its Re}x>rt in 
April, 1947. Tlie Committee pleaded for a vigorous national 
policy of shipping and recommended a tonnage target of 2 million 
gross tons of shipping to be achieved by about 1954, in order to 
obtain for Indian shipping the entire coastal trade, 75 per cent 
each of India’s trade with Burma and Ceylon, 50 per cent of 
India’s distant trade and 30 per cent of the trade lost by the Axis 
powers in the East. 

The Committee proposed the establishment of a Shipping 
Board. The Board will be empowered to issue licences to com¬ 
panies plying in coastal waters and to control unfair competition. 
It will also advise Government on the nature of state aid to be 
granted to Indian shipping and the nature of Government control 
to be applied to companies receiving such aid. 
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Analytii of itic loiiion Slii{ipiiig Ii|Mliu4»ir s—The 
of tlie Indian shipping industry brightcjaed up with the 
of Independence. The scope of a prosperous shipping indusiary 
is vast India, with her extensive sea lanes and huge foreign 
trade* The present Indian tonnage in commission is about 342,0^ 
tons gross, while that under construction is about 30,000 tons 
gross, while it has been aimed to reach a target of 2 miEion tonsf 
within the next five years* 

The value of a full-fledged mercantile marine in India under 
the present economic set-up can never be exaggerated and its 
absence has been easily an element of weakness of our economic 
system. In addition to providing a vast field of employment, a 
developed mercantile marine will add substantially to our national 
dividend and prove to be a rich source of earning foreign exchange* 
At present India pays heavEy to foreign countries by way of 
freights* The value of a mercantile marine as a naval auxiliaty 
and a second line of defence in times of war is universally recog- 
ttised and as India has now laid the foundation of her own navy 
sh(' cannot afford to neglect this aspect of the question. 

It should however be remembered that die Indian shipping 
industry left to itself will not be able to grow according to our 
anticipations. A vigorous state policy is urgently called for in this 
regard. Apart from the strategic and defence points of view, a 
shipping industry from inherent economic reasons requires 
substantial state aid to grow in its initial stages. It lequires 
a large capital outlay, wliich is to be locked up for a fairly 
long period without yielding attractive reiurns and so a 
large amount of private capital is not likely to be available 
for developing this industry under present economic conditions 
in India. The state must therefore step in to aid the Indian ship¬ 
ping industry during the initial period. It is therefore gratifying 
to observe that the Government of India have declared to support 
the Indian shipping industry in a very active way. The Govern^ 
inent proposes to step up the tonnage by starting three Shipping 
Corporations, which will be semi-state concerns and managed by 
private companies under the control and supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment. The capital of these Corporations will be subscribed partly 
by the Government and partly by private companies, which will 
be entrusted with management. The first Corporation of this 
kind is likely to start functioning at an early date. It will be 
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itosma^ by %m Scindia Steam Navigation Company. The Cor¬ 
poration will be started with a capital of Rs. 10 croma Of this 
amount Si per cent would be intiaily ukcn up by the Government 
with a view to inspire greater confidence in the public investors 
in the ultimate success of this joint shipping venture. The Govern- 
tntnt have provided the much-needed incentive, namely, that in 
case the Corporation incurred any losses within the first five years 
of its working, they would be made good by the Government. 

There are other favourable circumstances for the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian shipping industry. At present, the Government 
imports large quantities of food grains, steel, rail, cement, machi¬ 
nery, wagons, etc. If the Government were to follow the lead of 
the U.S. Government in regard to carriage by American ships at 
least to the extent of 50% of Government-owned or controlled 
cargo, they would not only enable Indian shipping to take great 
strides but would also ensure its comparative economic operation. 
The Government in addition should adopt active steps to eliminate 
unfair competition in India’s coasting trade. Besides, if the 
Government were to use their good offices for securing entry of 
Indian shipping into the different Conferences and if they were 
to take piompc and effective steps to promote co-ordination among 
all their Ministries to enable Indian shipping to carry as large a 
quantity of Government cargo as possible, there was ample scope 
both tor pri\ate enterprise and joint venture to cover the field on 
economic lines. As we have a National Government, dedicated to 
tlie task of enhancing the economic welfare of the Indian masses, 
we may confidently hope that the above measums will be fully 
implemented in practice. The history of the shipping industries 
of Japan, United States and Germany fully ilhistrates an active 
participation of the state. Even England’s maritime greatness is 
often attributed in parr to the protection derived from the Navi¬ 
gation Acts, which were in operation for about two centuries before 
they were repealed towards the middle of the last century. The 
Government of India should see that the Indian slripping industry 
does not again become the Cinderella of the Joint shipping family. 

The development of an Indian mercantile marine is dosely 
linked up with a proper ship-building industry. Although the ship¬ 
building yard at Vizagapatam is constructing ships of quality and 
design^ the progress is rather slow. As a vast enterprise of this 
kipd requires a huge capital and highly technkal personnel it 
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a sttitsiMt field lor state enterprise and the recent of 
the Government of India for taking over the ship-^yard at Vh^ga- 
patam will he generally welcomed, 

lire development of India's harbours ^nd ports on modern 
scientific lines is Ekely to help the expansion of Indians coastal and 
foreign trades* The Government’s pon development plans are 
therefore likely to be of great value to the country* The tnain 
features of the port development plans are a Rs. &,SO,00,O0Ckscheme 
for the expansion of Calcutta's docks, remodelling of marshalling 
yards, construction of road and railway links, installation of new 
bridges and lock gates, modernisation of workshops and building 
of staff quarters. It is hoped to increase the tonnage handled by 
about two millions. ^ 

Bombay's Rs. 10,(K),f)0,0^X)-pro|ect includes tlte construction of 
new ferry berths, new entrance locks and a dry dock, installation 
of new electric and hydraulic cranes^ building of new wharves and 
warehouses, improvements to road communications and lengthen¬ 
ing of Ballard Pier. The port will be able to handle an additional 
two millions tons of cargo with the implementation of tliis scheme* 

The Rs. 4,50,(K),000-project for Madras includes the expan¬ 
sion of the harbour to a distance of about 1,000 yards and the 
construction of new warehouses and marshalling yards. The port 
js expected to handle an additional one million tons of cargo. 

The Cochin harbour expansion scheme to handle an addi¬ 
tional tonnage of | million tons is to cost Rs* 80,00,000. 

Directomte^General of Shipping 5 —^Tbe Government of 
India have decided to set up a Directorate-General of Shipping 
under the Ministry of Commerce. The new organization will have 
its headquarters in Bombay, which has been chosen for easy con¬ 
tact with shipping interests. 

The Directorate-General is expected to become the sole 
authority dealing with shipping matters. It will absorb various 
Govemment organizations such as the Mercantile Marine Depart* 
ment, Office of the Controller of Shipping, the Lighthouse Depart¬ 
ment, the Directorate of Seamen's Welfare and the Office of the 
Nautical Adviser and Chief Surveyor, It will initiate plans and 
proposals for the Government's consideration. The Government's 
cfetision to set up the Directorate-General, which hw been endorsed 
by the Economy Committee, will divest the Commerce hfinistry of 
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mnch admioisixatiTe work and enable it to concentrate on shipping 
' policy and legislative measures. 

Pakistani Water Transport Pakismn has an extensive 
overseas trade, as it is rich in valuable cash crops like jute and 
cotton and’has good exjx>rtabie surpluses of food-grains, hide^ 
and skins, raw wool, tobacco, etc. The two Pakistan zone^ which 
are not geographically contiguous are connected by sea. Until 
recently there was no shipping company in the territories now 
comprising Pakistan. With the advent of Pakistan, Karachi and 
Chittagong have been declared as ports of registry and ships are 
now being registered at these ports. There are at present two 
principal Pakistan shipping companies. These firms control ship¬ 
ping of 1,400,000 tons. 

The Pakistan Government proposes to establish a Railway- 
River Transport Board in order to co-ordinate traffic by taih 
steamer and country craft. The Eastern Bengal Railway proposes 
to construct a flotilla to cover rivers in Eastern Pakistan at an 
estimated cost of one crore of rupees. 

In order to formulate a scheme for the development of the 
ship-building and ship-repairing industry in Pakistan, a meeting 
of the interests concerned will be shortly held under the Director- 
General of Supply and Development. The items on the agenda 
include the advisability of establishing four units in Pakistan- 
two for Karachi and one each for Naralnganj and Chittagong— 
to undertake the manufacture of river, coastal and harbour craft 
and ship-repairing work of some magnitude, provision for a modern 
dry dofk at Karachi for repairs to ocean-going liners, a dry dock 
at Chittagong, a slipway at Narainganj for small craft and fixation 
of a target for the ship-building industry to be fulfilled in the next 
five years by Government and private enterprise. 

Air Transport Civil aviation made rapid progress after 
World War I. India began to take interest in civil aviation with 
the introduction of air mail service between Karachi and Bombay. 
The inauguration of French and Dutch services in India, the 
weekly service between England and Karachi and tlie Empire Mail 
Scheme incTeased interest in civil aviation in this country. India 
is now a party to the International Air Convention. Flying dubs 
have been started in India for training pilots and the Government 
have been taking active interest in training pilots by awarding 
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civil aviation adbolartliips. Sirailar scholarship arc also 
by private iastiitutioos, Hatan and Dorabji Tata Trusts. The 
Meteoxoiogica! Deprtment has improved substantially meteoro^ 
logical arrangements for civil aviation. 

There has been a phenomenal progress in civil aviation in 
India after World Wax 11 and several private arterprises have been 
started in this industry. Civil aviation is fast developing in India 
in both passenger and goods traffic and regular air services now 
connect almost all imprtant towns in India. Some Indian com¬ 
panies are also extending their services abroad. The first external 
service between London and Bombay was started by an Indian 
company, namely, Air-India International Ltd., which was started in 
1949. The service was undertaken on a joint partnership basis 
between the Government of India and the company, the former 
subscribing to 49 per cent of the capital of the company. 

India has become a vital force in the modern air age. having 
acquired fourtii place in civil aviation among the nations of the 
world. India today has seven civil aviation companies, oprating 
22,092 miles of regular internal air services, and three overseas ser¬ 
vices. The internal lines covered 13 5 million flight miles last year 
and carried more than 342,(KXl passengers. The speedy advancement 
of civil aviation in this* country is regarded as having no parallel 
in the world. The CJovernment of India have budgetted for an 
cxpndiiure in 1949>50 of Rs. 2,92.00,000 for development projects 
under civil aviation. ^ 

India, as a member of the International Civil Aviation Orga¬ 
nization, has to develop her aerodromes to conform to the standards 
laid down by it. A wide programme of construction of terminal 
and residential buildings, receiving stations and hangars at the 
international airprts in India and also at other aerodromes in the 
country, is being undertaken. 

With the rapid growth of air-transprt in India, the respn- 
sibilities of the Civil Aviation Department have increased. It now 
has to deal with 46 civil aerodromes besides a number in Indian 
States. It has also to opn a few additional aerodromes and man 
them with trained personnel. In view of the big developments in 
radio technique as an aid to aviation, the Government propose 
to spend Rs, S8 lakhs to provide radio communication facilities to 
aircraft in India. The Director-General of Civil Aviation is con¬ 
cerned with the maintenance and control at present of 46 com- 
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tonicatbm mtiom scattered all over the country* The Govern¬ 
ment of India started in 1946 a civil aviation training centre at 
Saharanjpur with a communication school attached to it for train¬ 
ing radto operators and technicians. Mcne than 300 capdidates 
have passed dirough this institution in the past two years. 

The establishment of a flying training school at Allahabad in 
September, J948, wa^s another Government Undertaking, and two 
batches of pilot instructors have so far completed their training at 
this scliooi. Training aircraft—^Chipmunks and Aero XIX—which 
had been ordered from abroad have begun arriving in India and 
the first batch of commercial pilot trainees will soon be admitted 
to the course. Arrangements are also being made to open an 
engineering school for training ground engineers and for a repair 
^ organization for the overhaul and day-to-day maintenance of train¬ 
ing aircraft, 

Rb. 15 lakhs have been set aside for payment of subsidies to 
flying and gliding clubs, which will assist in the training of civil 
aviation personnel. In the past year, flying clubs trained 179 pilots 
for the *A* licence and 19 for the TB’ licence, besides having on 
their rolls 267 trainees on January 1st, this year. 

An Aeronautical Society has been formed to promote the 
advancement of the profession of aeronautics in India. The Society 
has among its members scientists, engineers and technical personnel 
of the Civil Aviation Department, In spite of this rapid progress 
in ciMal ^aviation, Indian companies are handicapped by high 
operating costs and lack of technical personnel. In order to encour¬ 
age the development of civil aviation, the Government has been 
taking active measures to see that Indian air lines become profiit- 
able. It has been decided to carry all postal services by air and 
substantial reductions have been made in duties on aviation spirit. 

The Government of India provide aerodrome facilities to Aese 
private enterprises and in order to ensure the growth of a sound 
air service, the Government have introduced the system of licenses. 

It may be observed here that aU the air services in India are 
controlled and guided by the State. Although the question of 
nationalizing them has been before the Government for some time, 
it has been decided to let them continue and also to help them to 
develop to the fullest possible extent Barring one or two com¬ 
panies, all private air lines are working at a loss. In view of the 
importance of dvil aviation in India, it is desirable that air 
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traoiSfiort should be oationaBs^ at an eady date. It will tansnte 
efficient aervice. 

The Goircmment of l^kistan is contemplating to national^ 
air transport services. 

Hie Royal ladBiai Air F<»«e 'Hie Boyal Indian Air 
Force was started in 1932 with a first batch of Indian cadets trained 
at Cranwdl. It has been expanding since then and training facili¬ 
ties have been arranged in India. The Royal Indian Ah- Force 
is an important 'segment of the Indian militia and rendered meri¬ 
torious services during the Hyderabad and Kashmir campaigns. 

Air Transp<»t Aatociation t—The Air Transport Assoeia- 
don of India has been formed by seven operating companies of 
India, namely, Air India, Airways India, Air Services of India, 
Bharat Airways, Deccan Airways, Indian National Airways, and 
Indian Overseas Airlines. It is stated that the Association was. 
being formed with a view to putting Indian civil aviation on a 
sound commercial basis, and to establish, by mutual consultation 
and co-operation, an efficient transport service witiiout involving 
the companies in financial difficulties. The Association would 
also serve as a representative body of Indian air operators to 
advise the Government regarding civil aviation problems. The 
Association should aim at making the aviation system of the 
country efficient and economical. 



CHAPTER XXII 

TRADE AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 
The Foreign Timde of India 

Early History of India’* Foreign Trade had foreign 

trade connections in ancient times and once she had extensive 
trade with Babylon, It is stated that Egyptian mummies were 
wrapped in fine muslins of India. The muslins of Dacca were 
very popular with Greeks under the name of Gangedka. Rome 
in early days used to consume large quantities of Inchan manu¬ 
factures. There is concrete historical data, which shows that 
India used to command a flourishing trade with Persia, Arabia 
and China. During those days, India presumably exported more 
than she imported from foreign countries and this in conse¬ 
quence swelled India’s stock of precious metals and she obtained 
the notoriety of being a '‘sink of precious metals”. That India 
possessed a mercantile marine of importance in early times is 
illustrated by her extensive entrepot trade, mainly in silk and 
porcelain imported from China, precious stones from the Indian 
Archipelago and pearls from Ceylon. 

Although the foreign trade of India received a set-back 
during the eleventii century with the beginning of the Muslim 
rule, following unsettled conditions, the Moslems were instrumen¬ 
tal in opening India’s trade along the frontier land routes from 
Lahore to Kabul and from Multan to Kandahar, 

Hitherto the trade with Europe passed on the Indian Ocean 
up to Aden, which unloaded goods in the Gulf of Sue^ and then 
they were transported to Europe by land or water, Italian 
mercirants were principal distributors of Indian goods throughout 
Europe. Among others, calicoes, woollen and silk goods, jewelleries, 
etc, were principal items of exports and the East India Company 
subsequently monopolised the entire foreign trade of India. 
Further impetus to India’s trade with Europe was given by the 
discovery of direct sea route from Europe to India via the Cape 
of Good Hope towards the end of the fiftemth century. By the 
beginning of the sevemteenth century, Indian goods were extremely 
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papular to Epropeaii markets and by tin? end nf die 8cveiit^6«th 
century, Indian goods began to be resisted by deliberate 
of proliibidom Indian teKtiles were Jiea’^ily taxed to England by 
imporf duties. The East India Company which possessed u 
flourishing foreign trade in Indian manufeaures changed her 
items of foreign trade completely by the end of the eighteenth 
century, when Indian industries were deliberately crippled and 
India was converted into an exporter of raw materials. India 
began to import largely textiles and sugar which were hitherto 
Exported and export raw materials to bq used to the manutoc* 
turing industries of the West. 

> from 1864 to 1914 r—This period saw a phenomenal 
expansion of India's foreign trade, which reached the peak in 
the five years, prior to World War I presumably due to organised 
efforts by Japan, Germany and United States to participate 
largely in Indian trade. 

^ Exports showed a rising tendency up to 1873, following the 
American Civil War, which made an unprecedented demand 
upon Indian cotton. There was a lull between 1873 and 1900, 
following fluctuations in the rupee exchange and continued 
famines and pestilence to the country* There was again an 
upward swing to foreign trade from I90S after the stabilisation 
of the rupee at Is. 4d., which favoured India's trade with gold 
standard countries* but Japan and China lost a good deal of the 
trade with India, 

'File opening of the Suer Canal directly linking India and 
the West by sea routCsS marks a landmark Id India's foreign trade. 
Among others which contributed to the expansion of trade, 
internal security, improved means of communications, the laying 
of submarine cables between Bombay and Suez rank pre-eminent* 
Trade with India was further accelerated by the adoption of a 
fuD-fledged free trade code and by 1883 nearly all import duties 
were eliminated. During this period, England easily occupied 
the premier position in India's trade* Although the East India 
Company’s monopoly was abolished to 1873 by giving all nations 
«qual opportunities, England was securely entrenched to India's 
trade due to large British investments to Indian railways and 
business and the political power being concentrated to British 
hands. The British supremacy to this trade began to be challenged 
from the end of the nineteenth century, when Germany and 
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Japan were 4e»mmed to sell their mannlaanres in the Indiair 
market Hiey established their own agency houses, hanks and 
Consulates in this country. The United States up to the World 
War I did mt take active measures to participate directly in the 
Indian trade and did^^dns part of their trade through England, 

W0itmgn Trade from 1914 to 1918 t— An outstanding 
feature of the foreign trade during this period was a rise in the 
exports of Indian manufactures from 22 4 per cent to 36*6 per cent 
of the total foreign trade, due to the war demand for Indiai\ 
goods abroad. 

The following table illustrates how tlie total trade volume 
received a set-back during this period, owing to the cessation of 
trade vriih enemy countries. Lack of tonnage and sharp rises in 
freights impeded trade to a large extent Trade was also sub¬ 
jected to several restrictions in order to prevent the flow^ of goods 
from India to belligerents. Impons in India suffered a sharp 
cfcclinc owing to the preoccupation of die normally importing 
countries with war, but a part of the import gap was filled up by 
Japan and the United States, who availed of this opportunity of 
capturing the Indian market as far as practicable. Unstable 
exchanges and insecure sea lanes were also responsible for the 
shrinkage in the overall trade, as illustrated by the following, 
table: 


Value of Overseas Trade (In Mxluon £) 

1913*14 1914*15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
Imports 127*5 95*6 73*1 62*8 51*9 46*9 

Exprts 166 119 129*1 140*9 130*6 113*5 

India’s Foreign Trade from 1918 to 1939s~A trade boom 
foEowed die cessation of hostilities in 1918 and the pent-up war 
demand reflected itself in the increased volume of trade. The 
wumption of trade with enemy countries and the demand of 
the European countries for recognising their industries con¬ 
tributed to the expansion of India's foreign trade. The boom 
was however short-lived and soon followed by a depression, which 
set in from 1920* The export trade was severely affected* The 
markets of England, UnitM States and Japan were glutted with 
Indian goods and the Central European countries were unaHe to 
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Itny BWiBg m war damiig^s, The famines in 1920 resjilpd in 
an embargo on exprts of foodstuffs* The fixing of the m|Nee 
ratio at 2^:* further weakened the export trade. The import trade" 
however disclosed a contrary trend and large imports of capital 
goods were made in India* The high rupee ratio gave an addi¬ 
tional fillip to imports and India in consequence had an unfavour¬ 
able balance of trade to die extent of Rs. 79*80 crores in 1920-21 
and Rs* 33*94 crores in 1921-22. 

Recovery from this trade set-bafck began to be felt from 
1922-23, following the stabilisation of European currencies, the 
restoration of the credit position of Central Europe and the 
settlement of reparations questions by the I>awes Scheme in 1924. 

Then India was involved in the welter of the Economic 
Depression, which set in from 1929, following the Wall Street 
Crash. Among other contributory causes of this economic holo¬ 
caust, the over-production of goods in both raw materials and 
tnanufacturcvS, the monetary diaos due to the concentration of 
gold in America and F’rance, compelling other countries to go 
off the gold standard and the political upheavals in the East and 
South America are significantly recognised. The international 
trade was further impeded by currency and exdhange instabilities, 
restrictions on trade by customs, quotas, exchange controls, etc., 
and the growth of nationalism, llic export trade of India consist¬ 
ing chiefly of agricultural commodities experienced sharp reverses, 
as prices of these goods were more severely depressed than those 
of manufactures. India’s import trade declined due to the reduced 
consuming powers of the masses, the political unre&i: in the country 
and the policy of discriminate protection extended to cotton and 
sugar industries. 

The kkonomic Depression appeared to have sj^ent itself out 
by the end of 1933, which witnessed the beginning of a revival, 
llicre was a definite rccx)very in prices throughout the world by 
1936, owing to the devaluation of currencies of several countries. 
Although internal trade from now onwards began to be regulatad 
particularly by means of bilateral trade agreements, it tended to 
rise from this time and India participated in the world's recovery. 
India's export trade showed considerable gains and by 1936*37, 
India's favourable balance* of trade which chopped to Rs* 3 crores 
in 1932^33 rose to Rs. 78 crores. 

31 
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The paic>d from middle of 1937 to the md of 1938 wime8$ed a 
itecession m world business and in o>n8cquence the total volume 
of Indians foreign trade showed a decline. The export trade of 
India suffered owing to sharp dedines in prices of agricultural 
commodities. The Sino-Japanese war hit the Indian export trade 
hard because Japan reduced her offtake of Indian cotton. Imports 
in India also shrank due to the reduced purchasing power in the 
country. This business recession came to an end by the beginning 
of 1939, when there was a revival and a rise in price levds through¬ 
out the world was witnessed. It was brought about by expansionist 
monetary polides, large public works and armaments programme, 
undertaken by several countries. 

Indiii’B Foreign Trade hrom 1939 There was a great 
dislocation in the foreign trade of India with the outbreak of 
World War II in September, 1939 and both exports and imports 
decreased. 

With the rapid extension of the war to almost the whtde 
of Europe, India lost a big market and a large source of supply. 
Although she carried on a certain volume of trade with Russia, 
it was extremely limited. She even could not trade with neutral 
coimtries of Europe oiying to difficulties of communications and 
restrictions. The freezing of Japanese assets in Indite in July, 
1941 dislocated Indo-Japanese trade and subsequently the con¬ 
quests of Japan lost the markets of Indo-China, Thailand, East 
Indies, Malaya and Burma to India. The Indo-Chinese trade 
was hampered by the blockade of the Burma road to China, 
The countries with which India could trade were United King¬ 
dom, United States, Canada, Australia, other European countries 
and countries of Middle and Near East. The diversion of the 
Indo-European trade round the Cape, following Italy’s entry into 
the war, lack of shipping space, high freights and insurance 
charges and the unsafe Pacific routes following Japan’s entry into 
war impeded India’s trade with allied countries. In addition to 
riiese difficulties, the foreign trade of India was liampered by a 
net-work of restrictions, imposed by almost all countries including 
India. Export licences were issued for some articles by the Depart^ 
meat of Supply and for others by the Export Trade Controller. 
Restrictions were also imposed on impf>rts of as many as 68 items 
in May, 1910 with a view to conserving foreign exdiange and 
lessening the pressure on the Umited shipping availaWe* Most 
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ai ^ese twe luxury goods, iaduding oUBinodMes of eivtatf 
use add tire restrictions iacideiitaUy sdlimlated marry small luad 
struggling industries to manufacture sulatitiite or alttsmaris® 
goods. 

At tde same time it should be remembered that the war 
gave certain opportunities to India, The |neoccupation of the 
United Kingdom and other allied countries with the production 
of war-materials and the drain on their man-power increased their 
demand from India for several raw materials, foodstuffs and 
manufactured articles. Besides, their inability to produce for 
export markets and the withdrawal of European supplies frtwn 
Asiatic and African countries created a vacuum in the Near and 
Middle East, leading to a further rise in the demand for Indian 
wares. The scarcity of shipping space increased the tendency to 
rely on nearer markets. India tried to capture these export 
markets for her own merchandise. 

In order to expand her exports, the Government of India 
sent Dr. T. E. Gregory and Sir David Meek in July, 1940, to 
the United States to explore the possibilities of trade with India. 
They submitted their report in January, ISWl and frankly admitted 
that it was not possible for India to find in the United States an 
effective substimte market for the entire lost European markets. 
Most of India’s former exports to Europe, notably jute, ground¬ 
nuts, cotton, oilcakes, wheat, raw hides and skins, could not be 
shipped in bulk to the United States. The growth of inter- 
American trade promoted at the Havana Pan-American Confer¬ 
ence to offset Axis ambitions in South Amcripa was also a handi¬ 
cap to the growth of India’s export trade. South American raw 
materials, e.g., Argentine linseed, groundnuts, oilcakes, and seeds, 
competed directly with India’s products. Although the American 
market for finished and semi-finished goods has posril^ries, it 
is a fickle and strenuous market and calls for ri^ance, iniriative, 
personal contacts, and publidry campaigns. The Report observed 
that publicity must be encouraged even to retain the existing 
markets, particularly for jute, which has to reckon with increas¬ 
ing competition of substitutes. It strongly suggested to expand 
he Indo-British trade as far as possible and also stimulate exports 
o non-Commonw(^th countries like China, Arabia and Alri.au 
the loss of markets made inaccessible by war was pardy a»n- 
jensated for by inter-Commonwealth trade and partly by trade 
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witbi a few ncMti-Commonwealth countries, e,g., irujeased eitpom 
of cotton pie« 5 e*jgootis to Africa, Arabia, etc. 

The Government set up the Export Advisory Coundl in 
May, 1910 with the Commerce Member a«> Chairman and twenty- 
one othex members representing different trades and industries. 
Its functions were to discuss export difficulties, make recom¬ 
mendations relating to the expansion of exports of stables and 
discovery of alternative markets, promote the expansion of Indian 
manufactures and investigate facilities which could be afforded 
to unofficial trade delegations from India to countries overseas. 

Analysis of India’s Foreign Trade up to &id of World 

War U •—^The following two tables are important in analysing 
the foreign trade position up to the end of World War U. 


TABLE T 

Value of India’s Sea-borne Trade 
( in crorcs of rupees) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports (mdudmg 
re-exports) 

Total 

Balance 
of trade 

1938-9 . ! 

169 

152 

321 

1 

+ 17 

3943 4 

210 

119 

329 

i 

1944-5 . : 

228 

201 I 

429 

1 +27 


TABLE n 



1938-9 

J 943-4 

j 1944^5 


Rs crores 

Us croie^ 

Rs c rGres 

IhfPORTfe 



1 

Food 

2L00 

7.08 

I ms 

liaw materials 


64,08 

11726 

Manufactured articles j 

92,79 

44*95 

1 62,47 

Extorts 

1 

1 

Food i 

59.45 1 

47,79 

1 49*83 

Baw materials 

76,28 1 

53,70 

f 58*19 

Manufactured articles 

50.72 1 

106,08 

j 116.27 
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A surplus of txpom over imports of private merdfeNa^ffise 
was m outstaadiog feature during the period under review. Hhe 
bulk of India's, exports consisted mainly of raw materials Aiid 
only from I$l4d8, the proportion of exports of manufactures to 
totd exports disclosed an increase and this proms was further 
accelerated after World War II, indicating the increased indus¬ 
trialisation of the country. Imports normally consisted of a 
variety of articles, while exports were composed of a few important 
articles, raw cotton, jute, oihseeds and food grains. Great 
Britain held a predominant place in India's foreign trade and on 
the import side she easily occupied the premier placc^ while 
although she was a large buyer of Indian goods, oipr exports 
were evenly distributed among a few countries. Great Britain 
held an undisputed sway in our foreign trade up to the end of 
the nineteenth century, after which her supremacy was challenged 
by Ja[^n and Germany and later by the United States of America. 

Except for 1920-22 India had normally a favourable balance 
of trade, which was eejuated by the importation of precious metals 
and by the payments of interest and Home Charges. The amount 
of favourable balance showed a mild recession after the separation 
of Burma from India on 1st April, 1937. The following table 
illustrates the trade balance position. 

Favouuable Balance of Trade 


(In crores of Rs.) 


1938-39 

. 

1939-40 

... 48 

1941-42 

... 107-9 

1942-43 

... 91-94 

1943-44 

... 86-17 

1944-45 

... 50-65 


If we take into account the war purchasts made by the 
United Kingdom Government in India, the favourable position of 
India would show further improvement. 

India was often stated to be a sink of predous metals and 
it is therefore gratifying to observe that there was a reversal of 
this trend from 1931, when India began to export goW. The 
following table illustrates the export of gold imm India* 
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Export of Grau> 

(In crores of Rs.) 

1931*32 . . ■ 58 

32- 33 ••• - •• 65i 

33- 34 ... ... ... 57 

34- 35 ... ... ... 52i 

35- 36 ... ... ... 37| 

36- 37 ... ... ... 28 

37*38 ... ... ... 16| 

38- 39 ... ... . . 13 

39- 40 ... ... ... 34f 


India imported silver to the value of Rs. 1'75 crores in 1938-39 
and Rs. 4 74 crores in 1939-40. 

Balance of Pasnnait* Poutiim Up to End of World 
Warn :—In assessing the real balance of payments, we have to 
consider all invisible items, which enter into trade. In analysing 
the balance of payments, the following items are considered. 

Regarding exports and imports of merchandise, India occupied 
a creditor’s position. In matters of treasure India was a debtor 
until 1930-31 and was converted into a creditor thereafter owing 
to large exports of gold. At the time of receiving a loan, a 
country becomes a creditor and as India received large foreign 
loans she v^as a creditor in that respect. At the time of paying 
interest, the j:x)sition is reversed and India was a debtor in this 
way, having to pay interest charges on foreign loans. India was 
a debtor as she had to pay Home Charges, which included pay- 
Aients by tiic Indian Government to England for furlough pay, 
any pensions of European officers, on accounts of stores bought in 
Great Britain and of various expenditures incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment of United Kingdom on behalf of India. India was a credi¬ 
tor on account of tourist traffic as more visitors came here than 
the number of Indians touring abroad. India was a debtor in 
remitting money for students abroad, India was a debtor on 
account of remittances received from Indians living abroad as 
large sums by non-Indians were normally sent outside the country. 
India paid large sums abroad towards banking profits, insurance 
premiums and shipping freights* India received larger sums from 
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abrc«4 tomi^ dbarity aod dcm^tioos ihm ebe paid for silBlbkr 
ptirpoees. 

lodia’a Home CbMge$ brought out the *l>r«ua Theory” whfeji 
implied that India was Exploited and the excess of-her exports 
over imports of merdbandise was drained by these “Home 
Charges” as illustrated by the table below. 


Gross Sxxiuuno Exremditure m Eii«GiAi 4 i> 



Amountt 

Year 




iSSMO 

!8<!S.70 

187S-80 

18^-90 
1899-1900 .. 

1909-10 

£ 

5.042,945 

7,677,850 

14,543,277 

14,848,923 

16,392,864 

19,122,916 

1913*14 

1918-19 

1922-3 .. j 

1924-5 .. 1 

1926- 7 

1927- 8 

--T-- 

£ 

20,311,673 

23,629,495 

31.860,179 

31,888,776 

29,507,472 

28,864.765 

1928- 9 

1929- 30 

1930- 1 

1931- 2 

1932- 3 

1933- 4 

£ 

29,744,993 

3W58,71S 

31,423,147 

30,899,333 

29456.401 

28,862,177 


It may be observed that the above table does not include 
payments made on account of stores bought by India in Great 
Britain. 

Among the important items of “Home Charges”, interests 
on foreign borrowings raised in England by the Government of 
India for financing railways, irrigation works, etc., ranked pre¬ 
eminent. It is rather an exaggeration to contend that the entire 
payment on this head constituted a drain, because the money, 
which was raised was spent in enhancing the economic wcU-bemg 
of India. Interests on foreign loans were paid in exchange of 
positive economic gains. It may, however, be argued that interest 
rates were rather high and extravagance was frequently found in 
railway finances. “Home Charges” excluded ^ interests and 
profits which India had m pay on foreign caintal investments 
on private account. 

India’s expenditure on account of payittents to non-IndSan 
civil servants and army was very large and could not be iustified 
by the needs of the country. 

PrnMeut Pdfitkm of Foreipi T««ule *—Hie folbwin^ 

tables iUustrate the presort position trf India’s lordgn trade. 
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Composition of Trade (Private and Government) 
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DiBEcnoN OF India's Seaborne Trade 
(Government and Private) 
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Bajlance of Trade 
(Private and Govemmeat) 
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trsKie tibie ports of Karachi and Chittagong are cxduded tom 1st and 15th August, 19#f 
Blgur^ tom Aupist» to February, 1948 relate to tiu: trade ot Indian Domudmi only with di 
emtmim exdtt&ig Mklsfan^ flaesiaCter the figures include Indla’^ tidSe with Pakistan aim Ihe foreign seaborne mM ^ 
Kufch fais bc^ ihcltuM tom the Ist June, * Exdodi^ Cmrcney notes. 
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^ The p^twn of India"® foreign trade has ftmdamcnta% 
rhanged the division of ihe sub-continent in r^ard to both 
composition and direction. The partition of the country has not 
only redneed India s capacity to export commodities like raw jute, 
raw cotton and hides and skins, it has made India a substantial 
importer of these commodities. She is at present the largest 
importer of raw jmc in the world. Partition had also adverse 
effects on our imports, particularly, so far as food grains are 
concerned. Our dependence on imported food grains to-day is 
substantially more than before partition. 

Although our trade with Empire countries cx>ntkiues to be 
overwhelmingly important, Indians trade with the United States of 
America and other foreign countries is fast increasing. 

An outstanding feature of our foreign trade in recent times 
is a growing adverse balance of payments, which shows signs of 
continued deterioration, especially with hard currency areas. 
India in consequence is faced with an acute shortage of dollars. 
From January to November, 1948, India's deficit in her balance 
of payments with the United States of America was about Rs. 60 63 
crores and is not known to have been reduced thereafter. It has 
been met by borrowing from the International Monetary Fund 
and spending freely convertible sterling. India's sterling balances 
have been reduced by c»ver Rs. 600 crores since the end of World 
War II, 

The adverse balance of trade for 1948-49 is calculated at 
Rs. 95 25 crores, or two and a half times greater than the deficit 
for 1947-48, which was Rs. 37*07 crores. Progressive decline at this 
annual rate would quite clearly spell ruin in a very short space of 
time. The total value of exports of Indian merchandise by sea 
to countries other titan Pakistan amounted to Rs. 371 crores in 
1948^49 as against Rs. 396 crores in 1947-48. The 1948-49 figures 
relate to die Indian Union alone, while the 1947-48 export figures 
include a percentage of goods of Pakistan origin. Having regard 
to this circumstance the decline in die total export figure is not 
itself unduly alarming. More serious, however, is the disclosure 
that the volume of exports in the post-war years has only attained 
to 65 per amt of the 1943 figures. Jute goods, which account for 
over 35 per cent of India’s total earnings of foreign exchange and 
more than 60 per cent of her earnings of hard currencies, have 
lost that cheapness which created their past reputation as the 
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world's premier pacJtulg medium. In liMfi the U. S. A. took oaiy 
2)5,000 tons of jute goods against a pre-wai; peak figure of 29!v0OO 
tons. As the need for earning doikrs is an imprtanr aspect pf 
our exprt trade, the following figures of exprts are interesting :-i- 

Value in Crokes or Rupees : QuANTiTr in WO or Tons 


1 

i 

j 

1947 ' 

Quantity j 

- i 

Value j 

: 

1948^ 

Quantity 

Value 

ftjiie Matiufactureft 

835-0 

132-8 

957*0 

lSl-5 

Jiite 

269*5 

24*9 

2350 

25*2 

Cotton Piecegoods* 

247-2 I 

21*4 

309*3 

33*4 

CoTtoo Kaw ... ... j 

207*4 

33*9 

94*9 

16-8 

Cotton Waste ... 

lO.VO 1 

4*9 

54*0 

5*4 

Hfdes and Skins Raw 

26-0 

7*8 

17*0 

5*9 

and Skins, Tanned , 

22*4 

16*4 

1.3*7 

il*S 

Seeds . . ... ... j 

89-1 

5*5 

i 153*8 

10*3 

Lac ... ... .*♦ 1 

26*5 

i 9*1 

1 27 5 

9*6 

Mica . ... ... 1 

9*5 

1 46 

1 17*8 

6 1 

iVLingancse Ore .. ... | 

539*4 

1 2*5 

1 330 1 

2*2 

Groundnut oil ... .. j 

28-1 1 

3*6 

! 42*1 

1 7‘3 

Linseed oil ... i 

10*4 1 

M 

1 11*4 

1*9 

Castor oil 

18*1 ! 

2*9 

i 18*2 

, 3 2 

Tea . 

172*0 1 

1 

51*4 

i 

i 159*6 

55*8 

i 


* In millions of yards. 


In 1948 approxiixiateiy 30 per cent of India's total exports 
went to hard currency countries. The U. S. A. alone took about 
66 per cent of this amount. Jute and Jute manufactures figured 
prominently, accounting for 70 per cent of the exports to ‘'hard**^ 
areas. The position in cotton yam and manufactures, w^hich 
aca>unt for nearly 10 per cent of India's total exports, is even 
more disquieting and cannot be attributed to the disabiliti«5S of 
partition. Against a total export quota of 350 million yards of 
mill-made doth during 1948-49 only 177 million yards were 
exported by sea to countries other than Pakistan, as compared to 
442 million yards in 1944 and 437 million yards in 1945, Recent 
reports from Trade Commissioners show that Indian prices for 
certain classes of textiles are considerably higher, in some cases 
20 lo 40 per cent higher, than the price of cotton textiles of 
comparable qualities from Japan and the United States. 

It thus appears that in order to correct the prevailing mal- 
adjustments in our foreign trade, it is primarily important to step 
Up our exports in a vigorous way. Among obstades to an expand- 
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l^g expert the higher domestic: dmaad for oepomWe 

merchaiidfofe, njnsausfa^tory quB^tf M goods saat orerseas and 
high prices rank pre-eminent. The latter appears to be the most 
imprtant c^use of our inability to increase our exporti, especially 
in view of the fact that the skiers' market has yielded place to 
a buyers' market. The Indian price structure is showing an up- 
waid swing, while the world price level is dedming. High costs 
are due to the cost of raw materials, the cost of transportation and 
the cost of Government, each of which is susceptible of substan¬ 
tial reduction* It should be emphasised that after partition India 
has become a country, whose exports consist chiefly of industrial 
goods and not of raw materials as before the division of the 
country. The future of India therefore as an exporter of indus¬ 
trial goods lies in becoming a low-cost country. The probl^ of 
reducing the domestic demand for exportable merchandise is 
likely to be fraught with difficulties. In recent years, there has 
been a shift in income groups and surplus money has gone into 
hands who are not used to saving by habit and tradition. In 
addition, the inflationary conditions are a deterrent to saring. In 
order to mop up the surplus purchasing power of tlic new income 
groups, it is necessary to evolve a suitable method of encouraging 
thrift and savings among these people. Regarding the quality of 
Indian wares, the business community should realise their respon¬ 
sibility in this matter and try to improve their moral standards. 
The Government should try to evolve suitable standards for Indian 
goods in collaboration with businessmen. The imposition of com¬ 
pulsory standards by tlie state is likely to meet lesistance at the 
present stage. 

Although the adverse balance of payments position may be 
partly remedied by restricting imports, there is little scope in this 
direction. India depends substantially on imports of foreign 
foodgrains and she requires a large amount of capital goods from 
abroad. A certain amount of consumer's goods must needs be 
imported in the prevailing context of inflationary conditions. 

India's foreign trade is at present controlled and regulated, 
licences are usually reejuired in importing or exporting certain 
commodities and the Government regulates the issue of such 
beences, subject to consultation with the trades concerned through 
the media of the Export and Import Advisory Cotinrils. Even 
in othar items of trade where licences are not required, the previous 
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the CoverEment k req^ii^ for either eicpisWf ot 
import. The Eirderiyfog prmdple of fomgo trade owwb 
is to secure the optimum utilisauou of our foreign exchaa|^ 
resourcea^ which -are limited* The import tradle is controlled 
through the mechanism of the Open General licence. The Gov¬ 
ernment in its anxiety to accelerate India's exportt is fast liberalis¬ 
ing its export policy and making strenuous efforts to step up out 
exports to hard currency areas. 

The main features in tlie external fiixancial position of the 
country have been the sharp decline in the sterling balances bdd 
by the Reserve Bank of India, the growing difficulty in financ¬ 
ing imports from the hard currency areas and the emergence of 
Pakistan as a foreign country for currency purposes with the 
separation of its currency from that of India. The sterling balances 
which reached the peak figure of Rs. 1,733 crores at the end of 
1945-46 declined by Rs. 121 crores to Rs. 1,612 crores during 1946-47. 
This reduction was due mainly to the large imports of food but 
there were also substantial imports of other goods in satisfaction 
of tb^ pent up dentand of the war years and a certain amount of 
repatriation of British capital. During 194748 the reduction was 
somewhat smaller due to the restrictive import policy which was 
introduced towards the close of 1947 and tire balances fell by only 
Rs. 67 crores to Rs. 1,545 crores. Governments import policy is 
largely determined by the trend of the balance of payments. The 
aim of this policy is so to regulate trade that while it is kept at 
the highest possible level consistent with the needs and require¬ 
ments of the country, India should not have an overall deficit 
in her balance of payments on current account during any parti¬ 
cular period of time of more than the amount by which it has 
been agreed with the Unitc*d Kingdom Government India's sterling 
balances should be drami up. Upon the piesent agreement rigned 
in July, 1948, it has been agreed that India's free sieving account 
whidi had a balance at die end of June, 1948 of £80 millions will 
be credited with an equivalent sum during the period July. 1949 
to June, 195L In pursuance of ihk policy and also with the^. 
immediate object of reducing the infladonary prewre in the 
country, import controls were rdaxed during 1948. hut thh Gov^ 
ernment of India decided in May, 1949 m suspend Open Llcenoa 
No. 5CI on ihe grounds that imports fd consumer goods from 
soft currency areas, together with essential food imports are 
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aggravatiog the already adverse balance of trade as a necessary- 
preiiitiimty m a complete overhaul of import policy. The list 
o| articles tinder Open General Licence No. XI is being renewed 
ahd in the meantime as a ^^preliminary and precautionary'' step 
the Licence was suspended with effect from 4th May, 1949. Since 
then a revised list of articles is being covered by the Open General 
' Licence. 

Foreign Trade Zones :'*--^The Government of India is con¬ 
sidering a novel sdierae designed to augment India's export trade 
with the ultimate object of earning increased foreign exchange. 

lliis envisages the establishment of three foreign trade zones» 
in important ports, such as, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, which 
it is hoped, will greatly facilitate both import and re-export tradc^ 
especially at a time when India's export trade is handicapped 
because of high domestic prices. Experts think that Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta will fulfil the conditions necessary for selec¬ 
tion as foreign trade zones. Such zones should be located at 
centres where there are crossroads of traffic and iine^ of trans¬ 
portation with Other countries engaged in international trade, 
ample banking facilities and businessmen capable of influencing 
the establishment of market centres and buying habits. It is stated 
that when a foreign trade zone is established, synthetic and pre* 
cious stones can be unloaded at such places, cur and the finished 
product re-exported without its being brought within the customs- 
territory. In the same way, foreign grey cloth may be imported, 
dyed, printed and then re-exported. Such zones exist in Staten 
Island (New York), New Orleans and San Francisco and are the 
U.S. equivalents of the European free ports. The idea is to provide 
a segregated area where foreign merchairdisc may be unladen 
and warehoused witliout the application of customs laws. In these 
zones foreign goods may be mixed with domestic merchandise and 
manipulated but not manufactured or exhibited. Sudi merchandise 
may even be exported or brought into the customs territory on 
payment of proper duties. Customs guards and customs officers 
are provided in these zones for police and otlier duties. Sub¬ 
standard products can be reconditioned and standardized in these 
zones. India may be able to send her sub-vstandard products, such 
mica, shellac, manganese and other commodities where they 
can be processed and brought up to the level of recognized inter* 
national standards until the standards set up by the Indian 
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^ tMm ' 

^ Smn4teis Institution lare nonfomied to fey Indian prodiof^m. 

I Some of tbe products whidt m^ re-exported to olfcT 

countries for processing may fee processed in these xones with 
j adfnntage to India* A considerable cjuantity of tta, h first ex¬ 
port^ to the UX.^ where it is blended and tkm re-expmd to the 
USA* with the result that the hard currency earned thereby is 
\ lost to India. 

1 In i94h New York City raised a revenue of over $4 mdlion 
from the profits of the zone there, and the treasury customs receipt 
from that zone amounted to $2,888,000» 

India*# Entrepdt or Re-Exporl Trade ^-*lndk is geogra¬ 
phically well placed and serves as a a)nvement distributing centre 
of western trade with countries of Far East The Indian entrepdt 
trade is illustrated by the table given below 

(In Rs.) 

1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 

21,60,83,333 7,88,38,436 7^8,73,458 

The re-exports consist prindpally of imports of manufactured 
goods from the West. Hides, skins and fur skins from Iran are 
also re-exported. The re-export trade has been gradually disdosing 
a declining tendency, owing to the opening of direct trade relations 
amongst several countries, which hitherto used India as a dis¬ 
tributing centre. 

Coastal Trade of India t--“The following tables illustrate 
the \olume of India's coasting trade. 


TABLE 1 

CoASTiKO Trade (in thousands of rupees ) 



mil-19 

1937-38 

_____; 

1939-40 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Bengal 

Orissa „ 

Bombay .. 

iind 
^«dra« 
lurxaa 

14,16,28 

24,33 

38,60,35 

8,09,05 

9,52,06 

16^5,11 

11,46,70 

10,67 

21,34,04 

6,02*73 

8,58,06 

20,22,48 

848,21 

13,24 

14,40,54 

845,48 

10,83,65 

5,41,01 

9M 

20,46,96 
9,^,84 

WM 

7,51,95 

?,01 

I2,0M0 

8,07,03 

* 

4.01,!9 

I6*SI6 

7,85,00 

6A21 

Tot^ ,, 

87,S?,I8 

67,74,68 


43^5,28 

35.40.41 

3^5,28^ 
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f , TABLE n 

Total Titiwi: m Eight Prinoopal :4A lakhstuples) 




1909-14 

(Pre-war) 

Average 

1914-18 

(War) 

Average 

1937-8 

1938-9 

193940 

Bombay— 






1*07,73 

foreign 

* 

1,1345 

1,2134 

1,13,13 

95,92 

Coasting 

... «!*• 

3230 

37,03 

37,02 

35,19 

3030 

Total 

1,45,45 

1.5S,37 

1,50,15 

Ul.U 

1,38,23 

Calcutta— 






1*57,69 

Foreign 

... ... 

1,41,06 

!,4$.10 

1,29,03 

1,20,25 

Coasung 

... ... 

18.72 

17,40 

13,89 

14,01 

11,52 

Total 

1,59,73 

1,62.50 

1,42,92 

134,26 

1*69,21 

Bangoon— 







Foreign 

... 

29,93 

35,59 

... 

... 

... 

Coasting 


19.03 

25,27 

... 

... 


Total 

48,96 

60,86 



... 

Karachi— 







Foreign 

... ■«* 

38.87 

35,59 

43,48 

34,59 

35,24 

Coasting 

, . ... 

9,00 

11,29 

1836 

16,07 

17,48 

Total 

47,87 

46.88 

61,84 ' 

50,66 

52,72 

Madras— 




i 



Foreign 

... ... 

16,80 

17,78 

30,63 

26,41 

29,49 

Coasting 

... ... 

2,81 

337 

3,41 

3,22 

3,04 

Total 

19,61 

21,15 

34,04 

29,63 

32,53 

Cochin— 




1 



Foreign 

• *« • • » 

2,72 

2,82 

IhU 

: 10,04 

12,76 

Coasting 


3,56 

i 2,78 

5,60 

4,21 

4.21 

3,19 

Total 

638 

15,32 

14*25 

15,95 

Tuth orin— 







Foreign 

... 

5,56 

5,72 

537 

4,14 

5.58 

Coasting 

... ... 

1,67 

1,83 

437 

3,52 

3,97 

Total 

7,23 

7,55 

10,04 

7,66 

9,55 

Chittagong— 







Foreign 

... ... 1 

5,71 

3,79 

9,66 

10,04 

12,30 

Coasting 

... ... 

1,76 

3,14 

74 

32 

26 

Total 

7,47 

6,93 

10.40 

10,36 

12,56 


As India oilers vast possibilities in coastal trade the Govern¬ 
ment should encourage it by launching in a vigorous programme 
of port development, llie growth of a full-fledged Indian mer¬ 
cantile marine is an essential pre-requisite in this direction. The 
importance of coasting trade is specially significant under the 
present set-up when there is a heavy congestion on other forms of 
transport. It is recognised Aat a large volume of traffic at present 
carried on raOw^ys may be conveniently diverted along coastal 
routes witfl net economic gains to the country. 

Internal tirade of India s—India is a vast country with a 
huge^populatimi* We have got a large agricultural production 
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and aire .expaodiag. Internal trade nf the ' 

in cnoaec^since i$ la||^ is likely to develop on a wider’ IlMt 
wkh prn^ss in economic |wo«perity. Tran^rt is one of 
essential Oondidoas tor a prosperous internal ttadc,,which is largtdy 
handicaf^>ed dne to transport bottlenedis. With the various 
transport development schemes being trandated into practice, 
India’s internal trade is likely to grow to huge dimensions. Already 
in matters of foreign trade, India occupies eadly a place among 
the five leading countries of die world, while it is estimated that 
internal trade is about 15 times the foreign trade. 

Although accurate statistics of inland trade are ladcing, the 
foUowing table gives an idea of the size of the inland trade of the 
country. ' 

(In thousand maunds) 


1 

1937-8 







i 

Coal and coke 

464,286 

449,854 

1 

496,513 





Cotton, raw 

19,185 

19,wS38 

20,712 

20,914 

20,607 

17,775i 

15358 

Cotton piece-goods 

11,190 

11,077 

11,294 

12,771 

11,444 

10,351 

11,004 

Crain, pulse and dour 

131,900 

151,272 

1433S6 

130,187 

135,004 

104,731 

107.405 

Hides and skins, raw 

2,970 

2479 

3,383 


, ,, 

,,, 


Jute, raw 

32,574, 

31,497 

32,767 

28,074 

25,954 

18,145 

16,590 

Cunny bags and cloth 

5,336 

5^18 

5,484 

5,859 

7.011 

12,886 

8,456 

Iron and steel bars, 
sheets, girders and 
Other commercial | 








forms of iron 

38,655 

41,894 

41,986 



* ». 

3<M7i 

Oihseeds 

39,646 

50,063 

43,775 

39,^91 

43,544 

36,14! 

Sugar (including gur, 


38,076 


38,866 



30.007 

rah, etc,) 

39,485 

28,949 

39,080 

11,691 

ITota.!- 

785,227 

(125) 

781,168 

(124) 

828,219 

(132) 



... 

... 


The organisation of modern kulftistpy and comm«rce requires * 


the coHection and dissemination of commercial and industrial 


intelligence. Although the Commereial Intelligence Dcpartmtait of 
the Government of India was created in, 1905. it was of little effec¬ 
tive use until Its reorganisation in 1922. Hie Department now forms 
a connecting link between the commertaal puMic and the Govern¬ 
ment of In^. It embraces two distinct dass^ of work namely, 
collection and dissemination of information bearing "on overseas 
trade which may be td use to Indian firms and the cdtnpUation and 
publLcatiiim of statistics of alldndia importance idating to' trade, 






industry «tnd m m. The Department answers trade^ tequiriet^ 
esffects trad^ introcluctiotis and publidkes the TiWe foutwl 

(the weddy organ of the Department), statistics and other in¬ 
formation of commercial value. It keeps in touch with trade 
devdopinents of interest to India in the United Kingdom and in 
many other countries, through the medium of the various Indian 
Trade Commissioners. The Department of Commercial In^ 
telhgencc and Statistics also works in dose collaboration with the 
Directors of Industries and other Government Departments in 
India, the Indian Trade Commissioners in London and other 
centres, His Majesty's Trade Commissioners in India and the 
Dominions and Consular Officers in the various parts of the world 
in order to stimulate the overseas demand of Indian merchandise. 
The Department has now been merged in tire Office of the Director 
of Industrial Statistics, Government of India. 

In addition, various other Government Departments have now 
undertaken to issue statisticsr covering a large ground and there 
are now several non-offidal agendes engaged in tlris useful work. 

‘ There are at present several important commercial organisa¬ 
tions throughout the country and their main object is to enlighten 
the public with knowledge on current economic matters and 
indicate to Governments tihe correct lines of policies in regard to 
industry. a>mrucrce and agriculture. Among die important orga¬ 
nisations are the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Chambers of Commerce established at Calcutta in 1834, Bombay 
1836, Madras 1836, Cawnpore, Karachi, Lahore and other principal 
centres. Excepting at Bombay, the members of these associations 
arc principally Europeans. Indian assodaiions have grown in 
recent years. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce was 
started in 1887, the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau of 
Bombay 1907, the Southern India Chamber of Commerce of Madras 
1909, the Indian Chamber of Commerce at Lahore 1912, the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta 1925, the Maliarashtra 
Qiamber of Commerce at Bombay 1927, the Merchants' Chamber 
of the United Provinces 1932, etc. The Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry is an influential organisation 
at the present time. 

faido>iP!alijitaii Trade i—The Standstill Agreements between 
the twopominiOBs provided for the continuation of the prevailing 
jpre-partifetion economic and commerdal relations till 3!st March, 
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J948. Aitdr this date, tJtc two DornM^m became afasicftdtsiy 
countries and dieir mutual trade b^gan to be regulated fey 
customt and tarife. In order to facilitate trade and commerdrv * 
eom|>rehensive wade agreement was reswdbed between the twd 
ttominions tm 26th May, 1948, of which the impomm terms are; —> 

(1) India wiU supply to iPakistan 21,5^,000 tons of coal; 4,00,000 
bales of cloth and yam; 90,000 tons of sted, pig iron and scrap; 
7,j!0O tons of paper and board; 1,270 tons of asbestos cement sheets; 
2JS00 tons of paints, enamels and varnishes; 18,00,000 tyres and 
tubes; adequate quantities of leather and footwear; 10,000 tons of 
Malabar jun^c wod; 50,000 tons of jute manufactures; 2,000 tons 
of myrobalans; 11,00,000 lbs. of woollen and worsted goods; 20,000 
tons of mustard oil; 5,000 tons of groundnut oil; 2,000 »ns of toBet 
soap and 7,00,000 lbs. of flue-cured tobacco. 

(2) Pakistan will supply to India 50,00,000 bales of jute; 
6,50,0(X) bales of raw cotton ; 1,75,000 tons of foodgrains; 1,000 tons 
of gypsum per day; 27,00,000 pieces of raw hides and skins, 
20,00,000 maunds of rock salt; 5,000 tons of potassium nitrate and 
550 beads of cattle. 

(3) Unless otherwise arranged, supplies will be made through 
commercial channels. 

(4) India would restrict the export of raw jute to 9,00,000 
bales predominantly of Indian varieties, the bulk of which is not 
suitable for use in Indian mills and is usually exported. 

(5) The agreement will last for one year, i.e., from 1st June. 
1948, to 30th June, 1949. 

Recently a bonding arrangement has been agreed to by the 
two Dominions, according to which the goods imported or ex-* 
ported by one Dominion can, if necessary, freely pass through a 
pon of the other Dominion without the payment of customs dudes 
to the Dominion to which the port belongs. 

At an Inter-Domimon Conference held in AprM, 1949, it was 
decided that each Dominion will grant fidl rebate of excise on 
excisable commodities exported to the other Dominioa if such 
rebates are given on exports of the same commodities to any other 
muntry. Further, for a period of one year from die date on wifleh 
such agreement comes into force the two Cioitemaits will give 
such rebates on all commodities that are at peesent exdwhie or 
may during that period be made subject to excise <h«y, imespeedve 
of whether such rebates are given on exports to other cdhntries or 
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The fthiim will become effective as early as posable on a 
4ate to be agteed upon between the two Governments and^ in any 
case, not later than the 1st June, 1949, 

The IW> Governments will enter into negotiations to secure 
that th^ benefits arising out o£ the grant of rebates are not unduly 
impaired by die imposition or increase of other duties^ or by the 
imposition of unreasonable quantitative restrictions. 

In view of this agreement the Pakistan Government will 
immediately instruct their delegation at Annecy provisionally not 
m proceed with the consideration of their complaint before the 
Contracting Parties, and as soon as the agreement is ratified 
Pakistan will instruct their delegation to ivithdraw diat complaint 
finally. 

With effect from the date on which the rebate of excise 
becomes effective Pakistan will w^ithdraw their export duties on 
bamoo and fish exported to India, and, provided the necessary 
administrative arrangements can be made, India will reduce the 
import duty on unmanufactured tobacco from Pakistan to rates 
corresponding to the rates of excise duty which would be payable 
on similar Indian tobacco used for similar purposes, this being the 
position that obtains and will continue to obtain in Pakistan. 

It has been reported that a Conference will be shortly held at 
Karachi between the two Dominions to consider the question of 
the extension of the Commodities Agreement, due to expire on 
30th June, 1949. Although difficulties are likely to be encounterfEsd 
in fixing the holding limit of the money paid by India to Pakistan 
in payment of the imports from the latter in rupees, current 
sterling and blocked sterling, it is anticipated that leaders 
of both the Dominions will succeed in maintaining Inter •Dominion 
trade on an expansive basis to mutual advantages. A successful 
conclusion of the Commodities Agreement will pave the way for 
the extension of the Monetary PayUxents Agreement, which is also 
due to expire on 30th June, 1949. It should be remembered that 
th^ economics of the two Dominions are fundamentally comple¬ 
mentary. Pakistan’s trade with India is larger than her trade 
with any other single country. The case widi India is almost 
similar. Although the tendency of overwhelming inter-dependence 
is undergoing Certain changes and both countries are endeavouring 
to find other markets for selling and buying goods, great advantages 
will accrue to both countries, if they develop their trade with 
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each mfccr, tecanse in tbe manwifacture of mential goods feotft 
po§s€s« natnrai advantages. 

It k admitted that the free flow of goods from India into 
Pakistan would hamper the indigenous industry in Pakistan and 
some sort of discrimination regarding the import of Indian goods 
should he necessary. Although the idea of an exchange control 
between the two countries has been discounted in authoritative 
quarters, such a step will be suicidal to the interests of both* It 
will impetJe an otherwise natural trade. As a matter of fact, 
Pakistan by accepting her balance of payments in blocked 
resources does not stand to lose. She does not require them 
iminediately, and if she goes slow on her development projects, 
she will be able to take advantage of cheaper goods, following an 
impending recession in business activities throughout the world. 

Under the 1948 agreement now in force, Pakistan, reported to 
have for the 11 months ending May, 1949 a favourable balance of 
about 47 crores, is committed to holding up to Rs, IS crores in 
Indian currency, beyond that Rs. 10 crores in current sterling, and 
ihereafrer in blocked sterling. 

Both Pakistan and India are believed to have expressed the 
desire for revision of the present arrangement, obviously from a 
different angle. They want to be ^'reasonably'^ certain about the 
position of the balance of payments in the next 12 months before 
they make a decision on the extension of the existing agreement. 

A point which has been emphasized by Pakistan and which 
may prove difficult to solve, it is revealed, is what should be done 
with the amount held by Pakistan in Indian curreiicy. This has 
assumed considerable importance, especially as there is a slender 
chance of India having a favourable trade balance with Pakistan. 

Pakistanis Foreigfn Trade Pakistan's foreign trade since 
partition has been gratifying and she closed the fiscal year 1948-'49 
with a net favourable balance of Rs. 72 crores. In view of the 
widely held supposition that Pakistan enjoys a favourable balance 
in respect of the whole of her foreign trade it is worth noting that 
her sea-borne trade in the twelve months to 31st March, 1949, 
revealed an unfavourable balance of Rs. 23*66 crores (imports being 
Rs. 109*37 crores against exports of Rs. 85*71 crores), the overall 
favourable balance deriving from die fact that trade over the 
land frontier with India resulted in a balance of Rs. 95 crores in 
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Palustan's iavuttr, thus more than counterhakncing the deficit with 
Other couotftes. 

Ilic lnK^ess of Pakistan’s trade with countries other than 
India, by mtMKths can be seen from the following table; 



(In lakhs of Kupees) 
Imports Exports 

liniiiary, 1948 

156 

446 

290 

Jtebtiiary 

142 

899 

757 

March 

235 

1,033 

798 

April 

235 

1,197 

962 

May 

156 

429 

273 

June . 

229 

553 

324 

July . 

351 

332 

-19 

August 

398 

524 

126 

September 

475 

421 

-54 

October ,. 

572 

129 

-443 

November 

571 

291 

-280 

December 

740 

650 

-90 

Total 

... 4,985 

8,579 

3,594 


The principal countries in Pakistan’s export trade with their 
respective values are shovm in the following table: — 

Value (Rs. 00,000) 



Aug. ISth 1947 

Apl. 1st 1948 

Country 

to 

to 


Mar. 31st 1948 

Dec. 31«t 1948 

Indian Union 

— 

9,85 

U-K. 

13,16 

8,85 

Soviet Union 

4,03 

3,93 

U.S.A. 

4,67 

5,54 

Spain 

1,11 

3,11 

China 

1,80 

2,85 

France 

3,27 

3,05 

Hongkong 

29 

2,43 

Italy 

3,37 

2,57 

Belgium ... 

4,83 

236 

Germany 

13 

1,29 

Ckyhn ... 

35 

1,10 

Japan . 

88 

97 

Total 

37.89 

48,40 , 
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Tixe piiadpal eoBntrkjs of widi their respective 


are shown bdow: 


Clountry 

Indhn Unmn 
U.K. 

U.S.A. .. 

Italy 

Itan 

China 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Total 


Value (R*, 00,000) 

Aug. ISth 1947 ApL I»t 1948 

to to 

Mar. 31«t 1948 Dec. 31st 1948 

— 

36,24 

4,72 

17,19 

4,00 

, 4,91 

21 

2,23 

2,22 

1,63 

— 

230 

17 

1,72 

7 

131 

11,39 

67,23 


Eait Bengars Seaborne Tirade:—^The total value of East 
Bengal’s seaborne trade during the year 1948-49 was Rs. 52 crores* 
Representing twice the value recorded in the previous year^ 
exports far exceeded imports and resulted in a favourable balance 
o£ trade amounting to about Rs. 9*5 crores. This impressive in¬ 
crease reaffirms the expectation that the port of Chittagong 
through which at present all seaborne trade is being handled, wiU 
become one of the leading ports of Asia. An even greater increase 
would hate been achieved had the physical facilities of the port 
been expanded to meet the large volume of traffic. 

Total ex|>orts for 1948-49 were valued at Rs. 38‘9 crores as 
compared with Rs. 19 crores in 1947 and total imports were Rs. 21^3 
crores against Rs. 7*2 crores. Jute accounted for 80 per cent of 
the total value of commodities exported. The value of exports of 
jute tlirough Chittagong in 1948-49 was nearly three times the 
value exported in the previous year. Export of tea, hides and skins 
Tia Chittagong declined from the previous year> level. l%e export 
of tea was handicapped by lack of the marketing and financial 
facilities that existed before partition. Many oommodkies mort 
over land routes to the Indian Union for re-export or for consump¬ 
tion and Chittagong's stattsdos do not tdl the comfdete story of 
the inter-Dominion trade. Regarding imports, cotton textpes repre* 
jsented the iBa|or portion. Other principal imports were mineml 
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^i!s„ drugs fiijfciJ m<&didn€is and grains and pulses. Because of the 
heavy purchase of cotton piece goods in India, much of which was 
brought % land routes, imports via Chittagong were small 

T^tking into account the overland movement of commodities,* 
most bf East Pakistan’s trade was with India. Among the over¬ 
seas countries, Britain accounted for about one-third of the total 
volume of trade. Exports to the U.S.A., mainly jute, were the 
second largest among overseas countries. Almost all of the world's 
principal countries were importers of East BengaFs produce. 
China, supplying much textile yam, accounted for 17 per cent of 
total imports, Other principal suppliers were Iran, Italy, Burma* 
Ceylon and the U.S.A. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Imperial Preference :—^The system of Imperial Preference in 
order to expand and consolidate trade within the British Empire 
began from 1897, when Canada reduced her duties in favour of 
the United Kingdom against other countries. The Colonial 
Conference of 1902 passed resolutions, requesting all other Empire 
countries to follow Canada’s lead. The United Kingdom did not 
participate m this movement towards Imperial Preference till long 
after, as being mainly importer of raw materials and food and 
exporter of manufactures, she did not think it worth while to do so. 
The Dominions and Colonies extensively practised this system of 
Imperial Preference from 1920 and there were preferential tariffs 
found in 26 British Colonics by 1922. Great Britain departed from 
the strict principle of free trade from 1915, when she granted 
preferential reduction in duties on certain articles and formally 
adopted the principle of protection from 1932 by the enactment 
of Import Duties Act 

India was opposed to this system of Imperial Preference from 
its inception. It was argued that Indians imports consist largely of 
manufactured articles and her exports of raw materials and food¬ 
stuffs. Before 1914-18 about two-thirds of her total imports came 
from the British Empire, the United Kingdom alone contributing 
the largest share to the total imports from the ^British Empire; 
Indian exprts went chiefly to foreign countries, about forty 
per cent of the total exports being absorbed by the British Empire. 
The exports to tite United Kingdom amounted to about one-fourth 
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of total After Woridi War I. tbcre Ims bean a 

teodeocy towards a gradual relative declioo pf the impomuce of 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire in the trade of India 
regarding both exports and imports. It was in consequence held 
that the adoption of such a principle would mean retaliatory 
measures by foreign countries, which provide a useful market for 
Indian merchandise. India’s objection to the system was also 
inspired by politics as she always looked upon Imperial Preference 
as a symbol of political bondage. 

TThc Ottawa Agreemeni :—At the Imperial Economic Con¬ 
ference held at Ottawa during July-August, 1932, a series of Trade 
Agreements were concluded among the countries of the Empire 
on the basis of reciprocal exchange of preferences and India 
participated in a scheme of extensive imperial preferences which 
she always opposed. The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) 
Amendment Act of 1932 implemented the tariff changes necessi¬ 
tated by the general trade agreement entered into between the 
Governments of India and of the United Kingdom on 20th 
August, 1932. These tariff changes came into force from 1st 
January, 1933. A supplementary agreement regarding iron and 
steel was signed on 22nd September, 1933. Both the agreements 
were ratified by the Indian Legislative Assembly. The Indo- 
British Agreement which was signed on 9th January, 1935 was 
supplementary to the Ottawa Trade Agreement of 1932 aud was 
to remain in force during tlie currency of the latter Agreement. 
This Afj^recment was, however, rejected by the Assembly. 

The Ottawa Agreement was hanging fire for years. It was 
argued in favour of this pact that India was able to maintain a 
flourishing trade throt^h this agreement at a rime, when ritere 
was an all-round recession in trade. The Ottawa Pact was rather 
well timed. The Economic Depression of 1929 hit the Indian 
agriculture hard, India’s agricultural commodities met serious 
competition in foreign markets during this period, due to the 
cultivation of virgin lands in Africa, South America and Asia tin 
Archipelago and an increase in over-all production throughout the 
wwld. Indian exports also met resistance, followring economic 
isolationism pursued by cenain foreign countries. Our exports 
were also adversely affected by the growth of synthetic products 
and policies of the United States and others to encourage the 
products of their own Colonics. After England went off the gold 
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, scaudard m 1931, tkere was currency chaos throughout Euh)pe* 
dislocating normal channels of trade/ India therefore was faced 
with the alternative of choosing the United Kingdom and Empire 
markets, which revealed economic stability or to cast her lot with 
uncertainties elsewhere. Great Britain passed the Import Duties 
Act in 1932 and exempted certain Empire products from such 
duties, provided India and Dominions extended to her reciprocal 
advantages, which were given by the Ottawa Agreement. Tlie 
Post-Ottawa results of Indians foreign trade were gratifying, 
because botli exports and imports substantially increased. It has 
been pointed out that this redeeming feature was not due to the 
tariff preferences, but fallowed an increased demand for Indian 
goods due to a revival of industrial activity in the United 
Kingdom. Critics further observed that while the export of articles 
in the preferred group increased by about 10 per cent, the export 
of non^preferred articles rose even higher, that is by more than 
18 per cent. The expansion in the non-preferential group was 
due to the fact that it included articles which did not face any 
serious compeiition abroad and were therefore not included in the 
preferential list. The increase in the demand for cotton was 
chiefly due to the propaganda of the Lancashire Indian Cotton 
Committee. The increase in rubber was due to the restriction 
scheme; metals and ores to the renewed activity in the heavy 
industries; lac to speculative purchases by the London *ring’ which 
tried to i reate a corner in shellac and pepper. 

Serious objections were raised against the Ottawa Piet. It 
was argtied that it tended to deviate India’s trade from natural 
channels. If the preferences decreased competition in the United 
Kingdom, they rendered it more severe in the important foreign 
markets. An analysis of the principal items of preference proved 
that only a few articles e.g., linseed, carpets, rugs and rice derived 
any positive benefit from the preference. Since the separation of 
Burma from India in 1937, some of the important commodities 
which enjoyed preference under the Ottawa Agreement, viz*, rice, 
teakwood* pig-lead, and |>araffin wax, either dropped out or were 
^considerably reduced in importance. The preference granted for 
aomt artides was really not required* Thus for sample, the tea 
trade was set right through the Tea Restriction Scheme under 
which the main producers of tea, namely India, Ceylon and Java, 
had^ already come to an agreement amongst themselves. Prefer- 
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cnce was unmctm^ 'wbere the commodity in question aljstedy' 
dommated the nwiiiet in the United Kingdom, c.g., jute maan- 
£actute$, goan^tias, caMor-seeds, lac, mytobalans and mica, the 
possajility of ftirthct expansion was limited in other cases due 
to thfi presence of other Empire competitors, e.g„ Australia in 
tanned shcep-ddns; MtWt "West Africa in groundnuts; Australia 
and Canada in p4g-lcad; Ceylon in coir-mats and spices; British 
East Africa in coffee. In some cases, the United Kingdom market 
was small compared to foreign markets, e.g. in groundnuts. 
Regarding rice, barley and tobacco, the total exports from India 
were too insignificant to make k worthwhile ciwouraging trade in 
them by preference. In addition, certain artides lUce Indian 
tobacco could not benefit from preferences, because these goods 
were not in demand in the United Kingdom. Preferences cewn- 
|)e}}ed consumers in many instances to buy expensive goods 
instead of cheaper non-British products. The Government also 
sustained a loss of revenue, following the reduction in duties. 

It was pointed out that as India had an expansive export trade 
with foreign countries, it was essential to recapture them and in 
order to do so, a number of bilateral trade agreements were 
deemed necessary, but Ottawa, replaced by the Indo-British Trade 
Agreement in 1939, reduced India's capacity for bargaining by 
tying her hands regarding a large number of enmmodities. India 
found in practice that she had hardly anything to offer to foreign 
countries in exchange of any concessions. It was not likely that 
these bilateral agreements with other countries would seriously 
affect India’s exports to the United Kingdom, because most of 
our exports to the United Kingdom consisted of raw materials 
which British industries were interested in admitting free of duty. 
Besides, England being our creditor was interested ^ India’s 
maintaining a high level of exports cither to herself or mewhere, 
because India could only pay her obligaticms to England by the 
surplus of her exports over imports. It was therefore argned that 
there was no need to fear retaliation on ibe part of the United 
Kingdom even if we had refused to participate in iater-Imperial 
arrangements on the Ottawa model. It was alleged that as most 
of India’s exports were the result of Bxitiah enteqiiise and capiod 
in this country, the United Kingdom was unable to retaliate against 
India. The Ottawa Agreement was eondadfed in bum and India 
could have obtained greater advantages in proper baigsuhing. 
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Tlie Indian Legislative Assembly turned down the Ottaw 
AgremTOt and its sequel the In^o-Britisb Trade Agreement o 
iS05 in tiklardh, 1936. The Government of India in consequence 
gave 4x months' notice of termination of the Agreement in May 
I&36 and meanwhile fresh negotiations were started to conclude i 
new agreement. It was then announced in October, 1936 tha 
pending the conclusion of a new agreement, both Government 
agreed to keep in force the 1932 Agreement, subject to three 
months' notice of termination by either party. Accordingly tht 
Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939 was concluded. 

The Bombay^Ljmaidhiiti Teactila Agreimieiit or Tlic 
Mody»Leea Pact i—D^pite the general opposition of the Indian 
textile industry, an agreement was reached between the Bombay 
Millowners Association presided over by Sir H. P. Mody and the 
British Textile Mission to India led by Sir William Clare Lees 
in 1933 and the agreement was to remain in force till 31st 
December, 1935. It provided for the stabilization of the position 
regarding the tariff on imports of United Kingdom piece-goods 
into India, when the revenue position of tlie country rendered it 
possible for the Government of India to remove the general 
surcharge on ail imports, imposed in October, 1931. A lower scale 
of duties on cotton yams and artificial silk piece-goods imported 
into India from Lancashire was agreed to on the Indian side. 
This was incorporated in the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Act, 1924. Regarding the Empire and other overseas 
markets, it was agreed that any advantages which might be 
arranged for British goods should be extended to Indian goods 
and tliat India should participate in any quota which might be 
allocated to the United Kingdom in markers in which India had 
no independent quota. As regards raw cotton, an undcrniking was 
given that the British Textile Mission would be prepared to 
recommend effective action being taken to popularize the use of 
the Indian raw material in the interests of the Indian cotton 
grower. Although the Agreement resulted in large offtake of 
Indian cotton by Lancashire, which also recognised the need for 
protecting the Indian textile industry and promised to encourage 
the same in overseas markets, it was complained that the Agree¬ 
ment virtually deprived the Indian industry of a substantial part 
pi the protection hitherto enjoyed by it without any concrete 
commitment by Lancashire. 
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193S *-*Tlu« agreeitteOit of 1935 was actually 5uppkment»iy eu «|ie 
Ottawa Pact anti was meant to remain in force as long as tke 
Ottawa Agreement was effective. 

By this Agreement the Government of India gave formal 
expression to the general principles governing the treatment of 
United Kingdom goods competing with the product# of a protected 
Indian industry. It was recognised that while protection to an 
Indian industry might be necessary in the interest of the economic 
wdl'bcing of India, the conditions might be such that an Indian 
industry required a higher level of protection against foreign 
goods than against imports ot United Kingdom origin. The 
Government of India undertook to give protection only to such 
industries as after due inquiry by the Tariff Board had established 
claims thereto in compliance with the policy of discriminate 
protection. The extent of protection was not to exceed what was 
necessary to equate prices of imported goods to fair selling prices 
for similar indigenous goods, and subject to this condition, lowear 
rates of duty whenever possible were to be imposed on commo¬ 
dities of United Kingdom origin. The Government of India also 
agreed to provide full opportunity to any industry concerned in 
the United Kingdom to state its case and answer cases presented 
by other interested parties before the Indian Tariff Board when 
the question of grant of protection to an industry was refared to 
that body. The Government of India further assured rfiat in the 
event of any radical change in the conditions affecting protected 
industries during the currency of the period of protection, they 
would on the request of His Majesty’s Government, Or of thritr 
own motion, cause an inquiry to be made as to the appropriateness 
of existing duties and that in such an inquiry full consideration 
would be given to any representation put forward by any interested * 
industry in the United J^gdom. The United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment in exchange undertook to consider smps which might be 
taken to develop the import from India of raw or semi¬ 
manufactured materials used in the manufacture of articles 
subject to differential import duties in India. They also agreed 
to take further steps to stimulate the use of Indian cotton in all 
possible ways, including research, commercial investi^tion, market 
liaison and industrial propaganda. They also a^«ed to continue 
the privilege of duty-free entry of Indian pig-iron into the United 
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Kingdom m Iwg as die duties on articles of iron and $t^ 
imprted ftwi the United Kingdom into India not less 
faYourahte than those provided for in the Iron and Steel 
Protection Act of J934. 

TThe Indian commercial opinion opposed the measure 
tilejging that it violated Indians Fiscal Autonomy Qjnvendon and 
pm a brake on the policy of discriminate protection at the cost 
of Indian enterprises. The Agreement conferred positive benefits 
on the United Kingdom in exchange of mere verbal assurances 
from the latter. The Indian Legislative Assembly also voted 
against the measure. The Government however supported die 
agreement, which merely implemented in practice the prindples 
agreed to in the Ottawa and Mody-Lees Pacts. It did not 
interfere with India's policy of discriminate protection. On the 
contrary the Agreement conferred on India material benefits 
regarding the increased consumption of Indian cotton, raw and 
semi-raw materials, and the privilege of duty-free entry of Indian 
pig-iron into the United Kingdom. India was also promised a 
share in such facilitiCvS as might be granted to British cotton 
piece-goods by the Colonies and Protectorates. ^ 

It may be observed that the supplementary Indo-British 
Trade Agreement expired w^ith the cessation of the Ottawa 
Agreement. 

The lndo«Britidb Trade Agreement of 1939 :—^This agree¬ 
ment was effected in March, 1939 and subsequently ratified by 
legal enactment, passed by the certification of the Governor- 
General. The new Agreement introduced substantial modification 
of the Ottawa Pact. It was aimed to keep as large export items 
as possible within the preferential orbit. The scope of preferences 
granted to the United Kingdom was considerably narrowed by 
excluding articles under food, drink and tobacco and raw materials 
or semi-manufactured goods which were entitled to preference 
under the old arrangement Under the new Agreement, the 
majority of the items included specialised products not manu^ 
factored in India e.g., motor cars, cycles, etc 

Regarding other items, c.g., woollen carpets and rugs, drugs 
and medicines, etc., the imports from the United Kingdom con- 
tisted of special varieties which were produced in India in 
negligible quantities. Certain preferential heads were redefined 
fo as to exclude a number of commodities which were formerly 
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iixciudaj* Ithm^ tmAat the hc^ of chemicals^ drog® and 
several adda and dbemical ptddact^ ^ere removed from the «<i?o|pe 
of preference. Asi ontstandiag change from the Ottawa Pact 
that while the latter had left untouched commodities which 
enjoyed protection in India, the new Agreement incorporated an 
arrangement regarding duties on Lancashire goods, though the 
Indiin tactile, industry was a protected industry. 

India allowed a prefaence of 10 per cent to a number of 
itans of imports of British goods like chemicals, paints, remnants 
of piece-goods, woollen carpets, sewing nlachines and per cent 
on motor cycles and scooters, cycles and omnibuses, etc. 

The United Kingdom in addition to conrinuing the free 
admission of certain Indian goods, c,g*, lac, raw jute, mica slabs, 
myrobalans, accorded the following main preferences: a preference 
of 10 per cent ad valorem to bones, linseed, castor-seed, ground- 
jiuts, leather (undressed), aiir yarn, soya beans and spices etc,; 
a preference of 15 per cent among other things to certain jute 
manufactures e.g., cordage, cables, ropes and twine, castor oil, 
rapesced oil, linseed oil, groundnut oil, leather (dressed), paraffin 
wax; a preference of 20 per cent on coir mats and matting, 
cotton manufactures and certain jute manufactures like sacks 
and bags, and preferences at specific rates to magnesium chloride 
(U. per cwt.), handmade knitted carpeting and floor rugs (%. 6d, 
per sq. yard), coffee (9s. 4d. per cwt), tea (2^. per lb,) and rice 
{^d. per lb.), Regarding pig iron, which continued to enjoy free 
entry, the British Government reserved to itself the power to 
impose after 31st March, 1941 a customs duty on imports of 
Indian pig-iron,^ if after the expiry on that date of the Iron and 
Steel Protection Act of 1934, duties imposed on imports of iron 
and steel into India were substantially less favourable to IBhe 
United Kingdom than those provided for in that Act* 

The separation of Burma from British India was responsible 
for the abolition of some preferences e.g., lead, rite meal, etc, and 
reduction in the value of others e*g,, teakwood, paraffin wax, rice 
and tobacco. Under the new Agreement a sliding scak of duties 
was levied on cotton pieeegoods and it was linked with the expoit 
of Indian cotton to the United Kingdom and with the imports 
of cotton piece-goods from the United Kingdom into India- 
Provision was made in the new Agreement for the ije^tiation of 
a sei^rate trade treaty with Ce^n, which was m enjoy the 
33 
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Oistawa scbeduk of prefeitiixccs for a period of six montiis aft«sr 
the Aptemimt came into operation* The schedule of mumaf 
preferences Wween India and the Colonies remained unchanged 
barring oOie hr two exceptions. 

The Agreement was again opposed by the commercial and 
trade organisations of the country* The Government had to pass 
the Agreement despite the adverse vote of the LegialatuXI* It 
was argued that preferences granted to the United Kingdom were 
far in excess of those recommended by non-official advisers and 
left no scope to India for concluding any trade pact with other 
Countries. Preferences enjoyed by die United Kingdom were 
real, while India benefited little from preferences granted on her 
exports, which consisted mainly of raw materials used by the 
United Kingdom for her industries. By granting preferences to 
the United Kingdom's exports of chemicals, paints, apparel, 
instruments, etc., indigenous industries were hit hard. India’s 
exports suffered due to the withdrawal of preference on wheat, 
the old preference being taken away in order to afford freer access 
to American wheat in the British market and this step was 
justified on the ground that the wheat preference was of no 
practical importance to India. The export trade of India was also 
jeopardised by the reduction of the preference on rice, refusal of 
the Btitivsh Government to withdraw the drawback facilities 
regarding lm.>eed, utilised in the manufacture of linseed oil and 
reductions of thei preference on chrome leather and in the margin 
of preference enjoyed by hand-made Indian carpets. It should 
be borne in mind that in spite of an export surplus in merchan¬ 
dise, India was indebted to the United Kingdom on balance of 
payments account due to large invisible imports. The non-official 
advisers insisted upon giving reciprocal advantages to Indian 
banking, shipping and insurance against prevailing discrimina¬ 
tory treatment and claimed a specific share in the carrying trade 
for Indian bottoms. The cotton clause was found to be the most 
unhappy item in the Agreement. It correlated the export of 
Indian raw cotton to imports of Lancashire and British piece-goods 
in this country and India did not receive a square deal in this 
Agreement* Regarding the stipulated quantity of Indian raw 
cotton to be bought by the United Kingdom, it did not mean 
piiy special sacrifice on the part of the United Kingdom and the 
l^lpufeted actually feU short of the normal offtake of Indian 
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mm by Lancashire mttpn mdmttfi while India waa asked %P 
.guarantee* with the aid of effective sanctbna* the intake of 
United Kingdom mton piece-goods far in es^ess of the aetual 
i;|uaiitity of Lancashire imports into India before the Agreement* 
The Agreement failed to make any mention about the proportions 
of different varieties of Indian cotton in spite of the demand of 
the Indian cotton-growers that at least 65 per cent of the offtake 
should be short-staple cotton, Despite the declaration of unoffi¬ 
cial advisers that any furtlier indirect taxation or burden put on 
the Indian cotton industry would necessarily call for similar 
countervailing increases in the duty on imports of cloth, the 
import duty on long-staple cotton was doubled. This reduced 
the protection available to the Indian cotton mill industry and 
adversely affected our handloom industry. It may however be 
observed that the Agreement introduced substantial improve¬ 
ments over the Ottawa Pact. 

The Indo^apaxte§e Trade Agreement of 1934 s—The 

evil effects of the Indo-Japanese Trade Convention of 1904, 
extending to Japan the most-favoured-nation treatment began to 
be keenly felt in India from 1932, when the continued deprecia¬ 
tion of the yen conferred special advantages on Japanese exports 
to India and Indian industries were threatened with nearly 
complete collapse* Therefore six months' notice of termination 
of the Convention was given and this led to the boycott of Indian 
cotton by Japan, which became effective from.June, 1933, when 
import duties on Japanese cotton textiles were steeply increased. 
An increase was made in the duty on foreign including Japanese 
cotton piece-goods to 7S per cent ad valorem with a minimum 
specific duty of 6| annas per lb. on plain greys. A Japanese 
delegation came to India in October, 1933. After negotiations 
lasting over three months, an agreement was reached between 
the two countries. The Japanese boycott was withdrawn in 
January, 1934 and the 75 per cent duty was reduced to SO per 
cent by the Government of India. 

The Agreement of 4934 with Japan consisted of two parts, 
the Convention and Protocol. Ihe convention defined the 
trade relations between the two countries in future and the 
Protocol S|>edfied the agreement reached regarding the importa¬ 
tion of cotton piece-goods from Japan into India and the export 
of raw cotton from India to Japan* The Protocol without the 
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; Comaamn t© cacpir® ^automatically on Slat M^rdi, WS7 and 
/ the Convtodon would terminate on the a^tnc date, if denounced, 
by either of dhe contracting parties by giving six months' notice* 
The contramng parties agreed to extend to each other the most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment. India and Japan retained the right 
of imposing or modifying from time to time special customs duties 
* on the imports from each other at such rates as might be 
necessary to correct the effect of any variation in the exchange 
value of their respective currencies, subsequent to 31 st December, 
1933. Though both parties reserved the right to make such 
^thange^ io their customs tariffs as might be necessary for the 
' ^erection of their own interests, they agreed to enter into nego- 
tiatiotj'^ in order to reconcile the interests of the two countries, 
when requested to do so by either party. 

The customs duties to be imposed on imports into India 
were not to exceed the following rates: 

Plain greys, 50 per cent ad valorem or 5J annas per 
whichever is higher; others 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Tlie Protocol prescribed a system of quotas for the imports 
of Japanese piecegoods into India and the export of raw cotton 
from India. Under this agreement Japan was allowed to export 
to India in any cotton piece-goods year 325 million yards of cotton, 
exclusive of re-exports provided she purchased one million bales ^ 
of cotton from India in any cotton year. This was the basic 
quota. The maximum quantity Of cotton piece-goods which 
Japan could send to India was fixed at 400 niilUon yards a year 
and for this purpose the bask allotment of 325 million yards was 
to be increased by million yards for every 10,000 bales of the 
excess over 1 million bales taken in any cotton year. The sub- 
allotment of the cotton piecegoods which might be sent to India 
in any year was divided into four categories, namely, plain greys 
45 per cent, bordered greys 13 per cent, bleached (white) goods 
8 per cent and coloured (printed, dyed or woven) goods 34 per cent. 

Indian cotton-growers benefited largely from this agreement 
as Japan took substantially larger cotton supplies from India than 
wjhat was provided for in the agreement, but it is contended that 
Japan did so to get hold of cheap raw Cotton. 

Japan fully availed of the most-favoured-nation treatment 
by dumping Indian markets with misceHaneous good^ to the 
^idbtriment of Indian industries and handicrafts. 

i 
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The pfdvidedl for a qtatota 6^ taw cottoa to l>e 

exjported to Japan from india ip exchatitgo for a specific import 
of Japanese pieccgooda and this quota proved very harmful ia 
practice. The loopholes of the quota system were fully utiliSc4 
and unlimited quantities pf Japanese piecegoods were imported 
into India* Fonts and artificial silk goods were outside the quota 
and were kigely imported into India. Japan circumvented the 
quota system by exporting to India large consignments of made-up 
cotton goods, €.g,, shirts, skkts, dresses, etc* In practice, there¬ 
fore, larger quantities of Japanese piecegoods than provided for 
in the protocol were brought to India* Besides, Indian exports 
of pig iron, jute and oilseeds to Japan showed a downward 
tendency. 

The !iido*4ai>aneie Agreem^ of 1037 :—^The revised 
Indojapanese Trade Agreement came into operation from 1st 
April, 1937 and was to remain in force until 31st March, 1944). 

The Trade Convention maintained the status quo and Japan 
was thus assured of the most-favoured-nation treatment for a 
period of three years. The revised cotton Protocol was substan¬ 
tially the same as the old one, barring a few modifications, which 
were necessary following the separation of Burma from India 
from 1st April, 1937. Tlie annual basic import quota of Japanese 
piecegoods was reduced from 325 million yards to 283 million 
yards against the purchase by Japan of Indian raw cotton of one 
million bales. The maximum limit of imports of cotton piece- 
goods, which was conditional on Japan’s taking IJ million bales 
of raw cotton from India, was reduced from 400 to 358 million 
yards. The new Protocol sub-divided coloured piecegoods into 
categories of printed goods and dyed or woven goods and the 
percentage quota apportioned to coloured piecegoods was stOf^d 
up from 34 to 37, The basic quota of cotton piecegoods was 
exclusive of cotton fents, but Japan undertook to limit imports 
of cotton fents into India to 8,950,000 yards annually. The 
Government of India agre^ that customs duties on cotton fents 
would not exceed 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The new Agreement failed to implement the recommenda¬ 
tions of the non-official advisers and maintained status quo, The 
demand for protecting indigenous industries of India, engaged 
in producing miscellaneous artides, was ignored and the most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment was retained by keeping the Trade 
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Convention unimpaired. Although the Indian mill industry and 
the indigt^nous silk industry were assisted hy the Finance Depart¬ 
ment Notification of 1937, prohibiting imports of artificial silk 
fents into India and raising the import duties on artificial sdk 
piece-goods by an average of an anna per square yard, fents and 
artificial silk goods were left outside the quota. Japan benefited 
substantially by the agreement. 

FVovisionai Agreement of 1940r-The Government of 
India decided in December, 1939 not to give the necessary six 
months' notice of termination of the Trade Convention witlt 
Japan after receiving an assurance from the Government of Japan 
that the latter had not the least intention to take advantage of 
any interval which might arise between the termination of the 
Protocol and the Con\ention in the event of protracted negotia¬ 
tions. On the expiry of the Protocol on 3l$t March, 1940 the 
TWO Governments agreed that during the period intervening 
between the expiry and the framing of a new Agreement, they 
would not take any action which might prejudice each other's 
trade. The prospects of concluding any trade agreement with 
Japan appeared to be rather remote in view of the announcement 
by the British Government of the denunciation of trade treaties 
with Japan in July, 1941. Accordingly die necessary six months* 
notice of termination of the Indo-Japanese Trade Convention of 
1934 was given to Japan. 

The Indo^Burma Trade Agreement of 1941 The new 

Agreement, signed in April, 1941 enabled the Governments of India 
and Burma to impose tariff duties,' subject to the reciprocal con¬ 
cession that their general tariff rates would give margins of 
preference to goods of India and of Burma as the case might be of 
10 per cent against Empire products and of 15 per cent against 
foreign goods. The contracting parties also agreed to give each 
other the most-favoured^nation treatment. 

Burma agreed to allow free entry to some 77 articles e,g. 
Canned fish, coal, raw cotton, cotton twist, pig-iron etc. She also 
undertook not to tax certain goods at rates in excess of 5 
per cent c.g, potatoes, coconuts, chemicals, drugs, and medicines^ 
paints, woollen blankets, rugs etc, and not to tax certain goods 
e*g., coffee, cigars, certain spices, toilets, soap, bfxits, shoes, etc, 
at rates in excess of 10 per cent. Certain goods when imported 
into Burma were to be taxed at special rates not exceeding those 
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as shi>mi beli^w, e.g. betelauts, 20 per cent; ale and beer at dre 
rate ef the eicdse duty; tabacco, one aniia per pound and 
artificial silk and milted fabrics, IS per cent 

India in return agreed that certain goods of Burmese origin* 
e.g. dyeing and tanning substances, gums, rerins and lac, wood 
and limber, lacquered ware, iron ore, aluminiunt lead and rinc 
metals (other than iron and steel), etc. were to be allowed free 
entry. Duties on certain goods were to be levied at special rate^, 
e.g. potatoes and onions 5 per cent, coffee 10 per cent, cigar 
10 per cent and tobacco (unmanufactured) one anna per pound. 
The tariff treatment of Indian cotton piece-goods exported to 
Burma and of Burmese kerosene exported to India were regulated 
separately. Although the Agreement provided for a duty of 
per cent on Indian cotton piecegoods, the Burma Government 
undertook not to fix the duty on such gtxKis at more than 10 
per cent. The position of Indian textiles in Burma was also 
fortified by the retention of the quota on the Japanese goods 
at prevailing level. Regarding kerosene, while the margin of 
preference was reduced to nine pies per gallon, compared with 
the former margin of eleven and a quarter pies, the (^vemment 
of India secured the right to levy a surcharge equal to the entire 
margin of preference daring the war period. The surcharge came 
into force on 7th: April, 1941. The exports of timber to India 
and of imports of sugar into Burma were also specially dealt 
with. The Burma Government agreed not to le\y any export 
duty on timber during the war period. Tlie imports of Indian 
sugar info Burma w^ere accorded special privileges. Rice and 
brokt^n rice were allowed free entry and no duty was to be levied 
ill India on these commodities as long as they were permitted 
to be imported free of duty from other countries. If a duty was 
levied on broken rice, a preference not exceeding 10 per ceut on 
the amount of the duty was to be allowed to imports from Burma. 
Regarding exports of commodities, which were liable to excise 
duty e.g, motor spirit, matches, salt, sugar, it was provided in 
general that the rate of the customs duty should correspond to 
the level of the excise duty prevailing in the country of imports. 
The Agreement was to remain in force, subject to the right of 
either party to terminate it at six months’ notice. 

Pr^ent Trend of Ccmamcreiid Policy j~There has been a 
fundamental change in world commercial policies from the 
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thirties of prettat century. The nations of the world began 
to discard die old trade policy based on the most-favonred-nation 
treatment principle and adopt bilateral trade agreements, which 
took either the forms of Clearing and Compensation or Barter 
Agreements. Clearing arrangements are designed to regulate 
fomgn exchanges and equate exports and imports through the 
mechanism of bilateral agreements, without specifying the items 
of trade. Barter arrangements provide for the direct exchange of 
Commodities, eliminating the necessity of evolving the means of 
jpayment. Most-favoured-nation treatment clauses provided in 
bilateral agreements are rendered useless for all practical purposes 
by including quota, financial, industrial provisions etc. Economic 
nationalism, self-sulBciency and bilateralism became outstanding 
features of world trade in place of free international trade. 

Although India v^as officially committed to freer internaTional 
trade, following the principles of most-favoured-nation treatment, 
she unknowingly participated in bilateral trade agreements in the 
Indo-British, Indo-Japanese and Indo-Burma Trade Agreements. 

Since the cessation of World War 11, the United NatiottvS 
Conference on Trade and Employment met in March, 1948 at 
Havana and approved a clianer for international trade and set up 
the International Trade Organisation to promote freer trade 
amongst nations of the world. The Havana Agreement was 
signed by S3 nations including India, although no Government 
has yet ratified the same. This Agreement followed the Geneva 
Agreement on Trade and Tariff amongst 23 nations, including 

The Havana Charter aimed at promoting freer international 
Crade by eliminating restrictions and discriminatory practices and 
the International Trade Organisation wisely provided for special 
restrictions to be practised by countries, which are industrially 
backward and require to be specially protected to develop their 
own industries. One of the chief functions of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission recently appointed by the Government of India 
to examine India's case in regard to the Havana Charter and 
International Trade Organisation and it lias been asked to report 
|tt an early date as to whether India should join the International 
Tratie Organisation and under what conditions. 

India like other countries is trying to seek trade expansion 
contracting bilateral trade agreements with various countries 



ivithitt tht JBramcwolrk of the Imemadotol Trade Organisatioii. 
It i$ poktted out that fadia < m far has entered mto trade agree- 
mcota with 7 Europeali countries—^the Angio-Americao zmt of 
Gerhmiy, Yugoslavia, Hungary, GEccboslovakia, Polaitd^ Fiolaud. 
and SwitEcrlaud. With the exception of the first two countries, 
which signed the agreements in July and December, 1948, 
respectively, agreements with the rest of the countries were 
signed during the last two months. These agreements, according 
to them, have had no effect so fat on the rate of India’s utilization 
of sterling balances. 

Under these trade agreements India has agreed to license for 
export mainly such commodities as raw jute, jute manufactures, 
ootton or cotton waste, manganese ore, coir and coir manufactures, 
shellac, zinc, tea, hides and skins, oilseeds and oils. In fixing the 
< 5 Uantities for export, it is stated that India took into account the 
cjuantities which were exported to these countries in the past and 
also the special factor affecting the export trade in the commodities 
concerned. 

If the quantities agreed to under the agreements are examined 
it will be found that there is no appreciable diversion of exports 
from Britain to the European countries. In instances where the 
agreed quantities arc in excess of the exports recorded in the 
past the agreements are designed to foster direct exports from 
India to these countries, instead of indirect exports which took 
place in the past. 

In many cases small quantities of ^scarce materials like jure 
and jute manufactures, which could have found a market in 
Britain have been allotted to a European country, because the 
consequent^ reduction in India's sterling is compensated by 
diversion of some of India’s purchases of essential commodities 
from hard currency countries to the European countries concerned* 
It is thought that this will help not only India, hut the sterling 
area as a whole. 

Furthermore, there are other commodities like foodgrains, 
ateel, non-ferrous metals and certain types of capital equipment, 
which India is unable to obtain to satisfy her entire requirements 
from the sterling countries and, dtcrefore, she has no option but 
to obtain these wherever they are availabte> even at the cost of 
a slight diversion of her exports. 
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Working of thos« bilateral agreements in practice therefore 
refutes the charge made in certain ^^[uarters in Britain that 
bilateral trade agreements, which India has entered into with 
some European a)untries have had the effect of diverting India’'s 
exports of scarce raw' materials from the British market to non* 
Sterling areas, thus reducing India's current earnings of sterling 
and draining the sterling balances faster. 


I 







CHAPTER XXIII 

PUBUC FINANCE 

Introdiiiclory to the war of 191448, the Central Goyern- 
ment of India was the sole taxing authority and there was one 
Budget presented by the Centre for the whole country. The 
separation of Central from Provincial finance started after the 
cessation of World War I and the Indian financial system began on 
federal lines. 

Central HeadU of Revanne % Customs Up to 1dl4 ; 

--rThere was an import duty of 5 per cent on raw produce before 
the Mutiny and gof>ds carried in non-British ships had to pay at 
double the ordinary rate. After 1848 the nationality of the ship 
was no longer the differential criteria, hut non-British goods were 
made to bear duty at double the ordinary rate. After 1859 this 
dilierential scale of duty was abolished and the general rate of 
duty was stepped up to 10 per cent, and was again reduced to 
per cent, in I8M and 5 per cent, in 1875. Subsequently, 
following the agitation by Lancashire manufacturers, all duties 
were abolished in 1882. Again a general import duty at 5 per cent, 
ad valorem was imposed in 1894, exempting cotton yarns, piece- 
goods and some other goods. Certain countervailing duties were 
imposed between 1899 and 1904 on bounty-fed sugar of Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, etc. These were all finally removed by 1912. 
In 1910-11, higher import duties were imposed upon bullion or 
coin and petroleum. It may be observed here that at the end of 
1894, an import duty of 5 per cent, was levied on cotton fatties 
and yarn and an equivalent countervailing excise duty was imposed 
upon yarns of 20 counts and above produced in Indian mills* 
The import duty on cotton piecegoods was lowered to 31 per cent, 
in 1896 and an equivalent excise duty was imposed upon all 
Indian mill-woven cloth, cotton yarns foreign or local were free 
of all duties. 

Export duties were an outstanding feature of the tariff policy 
until 1860, when there was an export duty of 3 per cent, ad 
valorem on all exports. A general principle of abolishing 
export duties was pursued from 1^0, until there ^as only an 
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export duty pu rice in 1880. A small export duty was impo$ad 
upon tea m 1903. 

Cfsstxiitta After 1914 t—Import DutieB.^Tht geueral ad 
valorem duty was raised to per cent, in 1916-17 except that on 
cotton piece-goods, which was not raised to 7| per cent, till 
191748, 11 per cent, in 1921-22, including cotton piece-goods and 

15 per cent, in 1922-23 but the duty on cotton goods remained at 
11 per cent. Railway materials were taxed at 2^ per cent, in 
191^17 and the tax was increased to 10 per cent in 1922-23. The 
duty on iron and steel was increased from 1 pet cent to 2\ 
per cent in 1916-17, and 10 per cent in 1922-23. Sugar duty was 
raised from 5 to 10 per cent, in 1916-17 and from 15 per cent to 
25 per cent in 1922-23. Although machinery and stores for 
cotton-spinning and weaving were taxed at 2^ per cent, in 1921-22, 
they were exempted later. A specific duty on matches at 12 annas 
per gross boxes was imposed in 1921-22 instead of the 7i per cent 
ad valorem duty and this duty was doubled in 1922-23. Duties 
on luxury goods like motor cars, cinema films, watches, silk piece- 
goods, etc., were increased from per cent to 20 per cent, in 

1921- 22 and 30 per cent, in 1922-23, but the duty on motor cars 
was reduced from 30 to 20 {>er cent and that on tyres from 30 to 

16 per cent in 1927-28. The tobacco duties were increased to 
75 per cent, ad valorem for cigars and cigarettes in 1922-23. The 
duty on unmanufactured tobacco was raised from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 
per lb. in 1927-28. A 5 per cent duty was levied on foreign cotton 
yarn which was free from 1893. The revenue duty on cotton 
piece-goods was raiscxl from 11 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem 
in 1930 and an additional S per cent protective duty for three years 
was imposed on non-British goods. A duty of one anna per 
gallon was levied upon kerosene and petroleum, with a corres¬ 
ponding excise duty on indigenous products. The duty on 
imported liquors was increased in 1921-22 and then again in 

1922- 23. The silver duty which was abolished in 1920 was 
re-imposed in 1930 at 4 annas per oz. The Finance Act of 1930 
introduced an increase in the import duty on sugar. The Finance 
Act of 1931 introduced increases in the substantive rates in the 
case of duties on liquors, sugar, silver and cinema films and 
additional impositions in the form of surcharges, ranging from 
2| per <^nt to 15 per cent. The Supplementary Finance Act of 

introduced additional increases in the import duties on raw 
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elmric Isulbs, impost ^ mirdbairgc of J of tho ex^istfeig 
out all cwsioOTs impom including dutcharge^ levied by iht 
preceding Finance Act. 

The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment 
Act of 1932 implOTiented in practice the Ottawa Trade Agreement 
of 1932. This Agreement provided for the grant to the United 
Kingdom of a 7j per cent preference on certain classes of motor 
vdhdcles and 10 per cent tariff preference on certaih other classes 
of goods, special arrangement being made for iron and steel 
goods. The necessary preference was^ provided for either by 
raising the previous rate all round or partly by raising and pardy 
by lowering it, the standard rate in no case going beyond 50 per 
cent ad valorem. The import d&ty on silver was reduced by 
2| annas to 5 annas. The Fioattce Act of 1935 reduced the duty 
on silver to 2 annas per ounce. The excise duty on silver was also 
reduced to an equivalent of the import duty, but the Finance Act ‘ 
of 1937 inCireased the import duty and corre8i>ondmgly the excise 
duty on silver to 3 annas per ounce for purposes of revenue, ITie 
import duty on raw cotton was raised from six pies to one anna 
per lb. by the Indian Finance Act of 1939. The Indian Tariff 
(Third Amendment) Act of |939 implemented in practice the new 
Indo-British Trade Agreement, which replaced the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment. The new Agreement provided for the grant to the United 
Kingdom of a 7^ per cent tariff preference on certain classes of 
motor vehicles and a 10 per cent preference on certain classes of 
goods. The reduction in the import duties on British cotton piece-* 
goods was also part of the new Agreement. The Finance Act of 
1941 increased the import duty on artificial silk yam and thread 
from 3 to 5 annas per lb. An all-round customs surcharge of 
20 per cent was imposed in 1942-3 on the existing import tariff 
except on raw cotton, petrol and salt and the petrol tax was 
increased by 25 per cent. The surcharge tobacco and spirits 
was raised in 1944. In 1945 an increase took place in the standard 
rate of customs duty on unmanufactured tobatxo and rates on 
kindred items, e.g., cigars, cigarettes and manufactured tobacco. 
In 1946-47 the duty on imported betel-nuts was raised to a standard 
rate of Si as. per pound without surcharge but with a preference 
of 6 pies per pound for British colonies. In 1947-48 the ad valorem 
duty on unexposed cinematograph films was converted into a 
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3 pies per linea/ loot and of 4 aunm pet Itoesitir 
foot of etpo4d filn^s. The customs duty on raw cotton of I ama 
pet pouttd mdet the Tariff Act and the duty of 1 anna per pound 
under the Cotton Fund Ordinance of 1942 were consolidated into 
a du^ of 2 annas per pound without any surcharge* A specific 
duty without surcharge was imposed on imprts of gold bullion 
and coin at the rate of Rs, 25 per tola of 180 grains fine and the 
duty on silver was increased from 3 annas 5^ pies (including 
surcharge) to 8 annas an ounce (without surcharge). The 194748 
Finance Act continued the general surcharge for ^another year. 

* The duty on kerosene was reduced from annas 4^ to annas 3 per 
imperial gallon. Reduction was effected in the duty on motor 
spirits from annas fifteen to annas twelve per imperial gallon* 'Fhe 
surcharge on wines was increased one-fifth to one-half. The 
duty on imported bctelnuts was reduced to S «annas per pound 
(without any surcharge). The Finance Act of 1948-49 raised the 
duty on motor cars from 45 per cent to 50 per cent, with a 
preference of 7j per cent in favour of the United Kingdom. The 
import duty on cigars, cigarettes and"" manufactured tobacco was 
slightly raised, following the changes in the excise dhty. The 
1949-SO Finance Act increased the duty on liquor, fabrics con¬ 
taining silk and artificial silk, woollens^ and dieir mixtures, cotton 
knitted apparel, artificial silk, yarn and paper oth<fir than news¬ 
print, stationery articles, glass and gla:ssware, photographic 
appliances, clocks and watches, etc. The import duty on motor 
spirit including the excise duty was raised from twelve annas a 
gallon to fifteen annas a gallon, bringing the duty to the level of 
1945-46. The import duty on betelnuts was raised from five annas 
a pound to 7^ annas, with the prevailing preference of half an 
anna on imports from British Colonies. 

Export Zlttner.*—Export duties Were levied on tea and jute in 
1916-17. The export duty on tea wa# abolished in 1927-8, In the 
case of jute, the export duty was fixed at Rs. 2-4 per bale of 400 lbs., 
being approximatdy equivalent to an ad valorem duty of S per 
cent. Manufactured jute was charged at the rate of Rs, 10 per 
ton on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on hessians. The export duties 
on jute were doubled in 1917-18. A 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty was imposed in 1919 on raw hides and skins in order to 
protect the Indian tanning industry. This duty was subsequently 
reduced to 5 per cent. The Finance Act of 1930 reduced the 
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export 4Hty m rice from 3 aitaas to 1 mnm 3 plesj a nAwr^ 
TJbe Fii^ace Act of 1934 ^baUsbed the ocport^dtity oa mv/ hkks. 
The Haaacc Act of I93§ aboHsiied the export doty on raw ^kins 
in order to step up the export trade. 

In order to place the Imperial Council of | Agricultural Re¬ 
search on a sound financial basis, the Agricultural Produce Cess 
Act of 1940 was passed, levying an export cess at tire rate of 
I per cent ad valorem on certain specified articles, e.g., bones, 
butter, wheat, seeds, skins, tobacco, raw wool, etc-*, provided they 
were not already subject to an export duty or ccss. In 1946 the 
duty on jute exports was increased. Tlfeie export duty on tea was 
increased from 2 annas to 4 annas per lb. in 1947. Export duties 
weire imposed by the Finance Act of 1947-48 on jute, tea, raw 
cotton and rite. The 1948-41^ Fid^nce Act converted the export 
duty on cotton piecegoods into an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, 
exempting h«tndloom^doth from the^fury and the duty on exports 
of cotton yam was withdrawn. Export duties of Rs. 80 per ton 
on oilseeds and of Rs. 200 per ton on vegetable oils were levied 
and this could not affect our export trade as there was a great 
disprity between internal prices an^ export prices. An exprt 
duty of Rs, 20 per ton was impsed on manganese. The 1949-50 
Finance Act impsed an ^prt duty of IS pr cent ad valorem 
on cigars, cigarettes and cheroots. The exprt duty on vegetable 
seeds'^ and oils was abolished and the exprt duty on cotton piece- 
goods was also abolished in June, I94f, in order to step up our 
exprt trade. 

The following table illustrates the growth of customs 
revenues:— 


Growth of Customs Rjevrnues 


Year 

Crorcs of 
Rupeet 

^' Year 

Croresof 

Rupees 

19LVI4 . 

1M3 

.... 

1938-9 . 

40*51 

1918-19 . 

18*18 

1939-40 ... 

45-88 

1930-1 . 

46*81 i 

1942*3 . 

25*12 

1932-3 ... ... ] 

51-96 ! 

1945-6 . 

73*61 

1933-4 . 

45*72 ; 

1946-7 . 

87*50 - 

1935-6 . 

46*73 

1947-8 

93*00 

1936^7 

40*61 

1948-9 . 

117*25 

1937-8 . 

43*11 

1949-SO . 

107*25 
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Gmml dmies.-^The Sugar (Excise D^ty) Act. of 19M 
imposed oii kliaiidsari sugar and all other sugar, except paimym 
sugar produced in factory in Britisli India, an excise duty of 
10 annas per cwt. and Re, hS per cwt, respectively. The Indian 
^ Finance Act of 1937-38 increased the excise duty on khandsari 
sugar from 10 annas per cm. to Re. 1-5 per cwt, and on sugar 
other than khandsari or palmyra, from Rc^ hS per cwt. to Rs. 2 
per cwt This involved a change in the impart duty on sugar* 
which was fixed at the rate at which the excise was leviable on 
sugar other than khandsari or palmyra, plus Rs. 7-4 per cwt., the 
substantive protection to which the industry was entitled. The 
excise duty on khandsari sugar Was reduced to Re. 1 per cwt. in 
pursuance of Clause 10 of the Sugar (Excise) Order of 1934. The 
Indian Finance Act of 1940-41 increased the excise ^duty on Sugar 
other than khandsari sugar from Rs, 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt., which 
also increased in consequeilcc the import duty by the same 
amount. The Matches (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 levied on 
matches made in British India and sold in boxes or bof>klets 
containing on an average not more than eight, an excise duty of 
(i) Re. 1 per gross of boxes or booklets if the average number ’vyas 
40 or less, (it) Re. 1-8 if the average number was more than 40 but 
less than 60 and (ni) Rs. 2 if die average number was more than 
60. Customs duties on imported matches were in consequence 
adjusted in such a way as to comprise rates, which maintained 
the existing measure of protection to tlie Indian industry over and 
above the (‘quivalent of the new excise duty. The excise duty 
on matches was doubled and a corresponding increase in the 
import duty was effected in March, 1941, A new excise duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem was levied on pneumatic tyres and tubes 
manufactured m 1941. The excise duty on tobacco was increased 
in 1944-45 and betel-nuts, coffee and tea were brought under the 
Central Excise Tariff. The highest class of fluc-cured tobacco 
was subdivided into three categories in 1945-46 and subjected to a 
duty of Rs. 7-8, Rs. 5, or Rs. 3-8 per lb., according as it was 
intended for use in manufacturing cigarettes containing more 
than 60 per cent, between 40 and 60 per cent and between 20 and 
40 per cent by weight of imported tobacco. Some of the Pro- 
vlndal Governments in consequence reached an agreement with 
the Centre and undertook to withdraw the Provincial excise duty 
Op tobacco in exchange for a share in the proceeds from the 
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loWceo in ord^r m avc^ the double mcid^uee of ^ 
thk impost. Tbe Fiuauee Act of W6-47 reduced the duty 4n 
kerosene frdm four armas six pies to three atmas per imperW 
gallon. The duty ou motor spirit was lowered by three armas m 
twelve aimas and lhat on betclnuts from two atm^s to one anna 
pet lb. The exci«je duty on matches was also reduced from Rs. 2-S 
per gross to Rs. 1-12 per gross for boxes containing between 40 
and SO matches. An excise duty was levied on cigarettes at 25 
per cent on ex-factory prices by the Finance Act of 1948-49. The 
duty on certain categories of unmanufactured'tobacTo was raised 
from nine annas per lb. to twelve annas per lb. in some cases 
and 3 annas per lb. to 4 annas per lb. in others in order to see 
tliat there is no diversion from the consumption of cigarettes of 
tlie cheaper varieties. The excise duty on tea was raised from 
2 annas per Ib. to 4 annas per lb. to,bring it to the same level as 
the export duty. Tlie duty on coffee was incTeased to four annas 
per lb. The duty on vegetable product was increased by 50 per 
cent to Rs. 7-8 per cwt. ITie duty on tyres was raised by 50 per 
cent. As the reduction in the excise duty on matches from 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 1-12 per gross in 1946-47 was not passed on to con¬ 
sumers, the duly was again raised to Rs. 2-8 per gross on all boxes 
containing up to 50 matches. The Finance Act of 1949--50 raised 
the duty on motor spirit as complementary to the increase in the 
import duty. The duty on sugar was raised from Rs. 3 per cwt. 
to Rs. 3-12 per cwt. and that on tyres for motor vehicles from 
15 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad valorem. The J949-50 
budget made slight readjustments in the rate of duty on matches 
and factories with an output of less than 500,000 gross boxes 
would benefit by the levy of a somewhat lower duty. Two sixes 
were prescribed, namely, boxes of 40 and boxes of 60. These 
changes did not affect the revenues and helped to keep down the 
prices of matches. 

The cotton excise duty was severely criticised in India as it 
imposed a burden on die poor consumers, unnecessarily handi¬ 
capped the indigenous industry and the Indian Lepriative 
Assembly passed a resolution condemning this impost in 1925. 
Finally tlie Government passed an ordinance in November, i925» 
suspending the cotton excise duty, which was abolished on 1st 
April, 1926. The Finance Act of 19^%S0 again continued the 
excise duty on cotton cloth at 25 per cent on «uper4ne doth, 
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whick was earlier in the year and in addition a duty of 

per cear was imfiosed on fine doth and that of 3 pies per yard 
on coarse and medium cloths. Dr, Mathai referred to the ‘long 
and bitter history^’ behind the cotton excise duty and explained 
Ws reasons for inmxjuciog it. The duty Was being levied in 
circumstances different from those in which a foreign Government 
had levied it in the interests of a foreign industry. It was also 
necessary to replace the loss caused by the abolition of the salt 
duty hj developing some other equally stable source of revenue, 
and cloth, with a large internal production and as article of 
universal consumption, was an obvious choice. The duty was 
not likely to affect the indigenous indusuy but would assist the 
handloom industry to maintain its market by slightly increasing 
the cost of the mill-made product. 

Income Tax t—A general income-tax, from which agricul¬ 
tural incomes were not exempt was first imposed in order to 
meet the financial burdens of the Mutiny for five years, after 
which it ceased to operate in 1865. An Act was passed in 1867 
levying a licencc-tax on professions and trades, excluding agri¬ 
culture and this continued till 1872-3, No further taxation was 
imposed till 1877, when a licence-lax was imposed on traders and 
artisans in order to meet a portion of the Famine Insurance 
Grant. Acts were in consequence passed in 1887 for United 
Provinces, Punjab, Madras, Bengal and Bombay and remained 
in force until 1886. The licence-tax of 1878 was later converted 
into a general income-tax for all-India by the Income-tax Act of 
1886, taxing all sources of non-agricultural incomes. A tax of 
four pies in the rupee was imposed on all annual incomes between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 derived from salaries and interest on 
securities and that of 5 pies in the rupc^e on incomes over Rs, 2,000 
and on all profits of companies, there being no further gradation 
of the tax. Similar incomes derived from other souices were 
taxed at same rates, cliaridcs and religious endowments being 
exempted. Incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 were exempted 
in 1903. The yield from income-tax before 1914 was very small, 
being about Rs. 3 crores, which rose to over Ra, 22 crores by 
1921*22, Although the rates were further increased in 1922, the 
yield of the tax decreased from Rs. 18*49 crores in 1923-4 to 
Mb. 15 42 crores in 1927-8 following a general trade recession. The 
yfcM of the income-tax, excluding the small share given to the 
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Proyiace®, wp Rs, 1713 wres in 1933-4, 17^34 crores in 1934-3, 
17*07 in 193S4 and 15*34 in 1936^7. 

Cimpiaaty Iiieoiii04a3i: s-^Undet the Act of 1918 thete wa$( 
an initial exemption of the first Rs* 999. Above that figure, on 
incomes of Rs. 1,000 and up, a flat rate of i anna per rupee was 
charged. This prevailed tUl the Act of 1922 came into force, 
when the initial exemption was withdrawn and simultaneously 
the rate was increased from 12 pies to 18 pies in the mpeef This 
rate continued till 1930 when the rate was increased to }9 pies 
in the rupee. Next year, in 1931, the rate was again increased to 
26 pies per rupee and this continued till 1938, with levy of sur¬ 
charges in between varying from 25 per cent to 8| per cent. In 
1939 when the Act was recast and consolidated, the surcharge was 
given up, though only temporarily, in favour of increasing the 
basic rate itself to 30 pies per rupee. From 1940 onwards, sur¬ 
charges were revived, increasing gradually year after year. In 

1940, the surcharge rate was 8| per cent; in 1941—33| per cent; 
in 1942—SO per cent; in 1943—66| per cent; in 1944-r-^ per cent 
and in 1945—90 per cent. In 1946 when the surcharge rate 
would have amounted to cent per cent, the system of surcharge 
was abolished and the surcharge was integrated into the basic 
rate, which was thus increased to 5 annas in the rupee. This 
rate has prevailed down to this date, with this difference that in 
respect of small companies, ie,, companies whose incomes are 
below Rs. 25,000, the rate is reduced to 2 as, 6 ps, per rupee. 

Company Supertax :—Super-tax began to be levied by the 
Supertax Act of 1920. Regarding Companies, there was an initial 
exemption of die first Rs. 50.000. Above that income, a flat rate 
of r anna in the rupee was imposed. This continued till 1933, 
In that year a surcharge of 25 per cait was added and this was 
kept on tiU 1934. In 1935 the surcharge was reduced to I6| per 
cent and from 1936 up to 1938 the surcharge was still further 
reduced to 8| per cent. On the rc-casting of the Act in 1939, the 
initial exemption of R$. 50,000 was totally abolished and the 
super-tax rate was fixed at 1 anna per rupee on every rupee of 
income from the first rupee of profits. In 1940, a surcharge was 
added at 8} per cent, which was increased to 33| per cent in 

1941. In 1942 instead of further increasing the hy ^ 

per cent, the bask rate was itself inaeased to the equivalent 
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figure, viz^^ R«i. 0*1-4 m the rupee. In 1943, the ba^ic rate 
further increased tn Rs. 0-2-0. In 1944 the basic rate was still 
further increased to Rs. 0-3-0 in die rupee (with a rebate of 
Es. 0-1-0 on the total income left in the Company, after declara¬ 
tion of dividends in British India). This system continued till 194S. 
In 1946, a basic rare of Rs. U-l-O per rupee was introduced plus a 
^^Dividend Tax” at steepening rates varying from Ri 0-2-0 to 
Rs. 0-7-0 in the rupee, according to the percentage of profits 
declared as dividends in excess of 30 per cent of profits. In 1947 
the basic rate was increased to Rs. 0-2-0 per rupee alongside of a 
^^Dividend Tax” as in the previous year, but at an increased rate 
vaiying from Rs. 0-3-0 to Rs. 0-7-0 (instead of Rs. 0-2-0 to Rs. 0-7^0 
as in the previous year). In 1948, the basic rate was fixed at 
Rs. 0-3-0 per rupee, with a rebate of Rs. 0-1-0 per rupee in respect 
of companies which have made arrangements for declaration and 
payment of dividends in India and for deduction of super-tax 
thereon. 

Regarding in(ii\idual rates and firstly in regard to Income-tax: 

Individual Income-tast s—^Under the Act of 1918, the initial 
exemption was fixed at Rs. 1,999 and (omitting from consideration 
intermediate steps and rates) the maximum rate leviable was fixed 
at Rs. 0-1-0 per rupee on incomes in excess of Rs. 25,000. Under 
the Act of 1922, the initial exemption was kept at the same limit, 
but the maximum rate was increased to Rs. 0-1-6 per rupee on 
iricomes of Rs. 40,000 and up, and this continued till 1930, when 
the rate was increased to 19 pies per rupee from 18 pies. In 1931, 
the rates were again re-adjusted so as to further increase the levy 
to 25 pies in the rupee on incomes between Rs. 40,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,000 and so as to impose a maximum rate of 26 pies per 
rupee on incomes in excess of Rs. 1,(K3,000. This continued till the 
date of passing of the amendments of 1939, when the slab system 
was introduced, by which all incomes in excess of Rs, 15,000 
(omitting from consideration the intermediate slabs and inter¬ 
mediate rates) were charged at the maximum rate of 30 pies in the 
rupee. This basic rate was observed till 1946; but meanwhile, 
increasing surcharges were imposed year after year. In 1940, the 
surcharge was fixed at 8] per cent; in 1941--34 per cent; 1942---* 
SO per cent; 1943—6f per cent; 1944—80 per cent; i945-*-90 per 
ceUL In 1946, the basic rate itself was doubled to Rs, 0-5*0 in the 
rupee. 
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ItidliviMiml Stt|»«r4« f—Under tie Supct-t^s^ Act oi 1^0, tibt 
initiitl exemption w?s fixed at Rs* 50,000* On incomes above 
Rs. 50,000 and below JU, 1,00,000, the rate was fixed at Rs* 
per rupee* Betweeti Rs. 1 lakh and Rs* 1| lakhs the rate 
Rs. 04 **6; between Rs. li lakhs and Rs* 2 lakhs, Rs. 0-24); between 
Rs, 2 lakhs and Rs* 2| likhs Rs* 0-2-6 and on Rs* 2J lakhs and. 
above, the rate was fixed at Rs. 0-3-0. The said rates continued 
till 1930, with this differende tliat jErom 1922 onwards, the maihntm 
rate was increased as follows. On incomes between:— 


Ks. A. r. 

Es* 2J lakhs to Rs. 3 lakhs the rate was fixed at 0 3 0 
„ 3 lakhs „ „ 3J lakhs ... ... 0 3 6 

„ 3J lakhs „ 4 lakhs ... ... ...040 

„ 4 lakhs „ „ 4^ lakhs ... ... ... 0 4 6 

„ 4i lakhs „ „ 5 lakhs ... ... ...0 5 0 

„ 5 lakhs „ „ 5J lakhs ... ... ... 0 5 6 

„ SJ lakhs and upwards ... ... ...060 


In the year 1930, all these rates were increased by 1 pie in the 
rupee. In the year 1931, the rates were increased all round by 
3 pies, while simultaneously the initial exemption was reduced to 


30,000 so that the rates in that year 

were 

as follows r ~ 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 30,000 to R*. 

i lakh 


... 0 

0 

9 

„ J lakh „ 

tt 

1 lakh 


... 0 

1 

3 

„ 1 li^kh „ 

tt 

li lakhs ... 

f •« 

... 0 

1 

9 

„ 1^ lakhii „ 

13 

2 lakhs . . 


... 0 

2 

3 

„ 2 lakhs „ 

11 

24 lakhs 


... 0 

2 

9 

„ 2^ lakhs „ 

n 

3 lakhs 


... 0 

3 

3 

„ 3 lakhs „ 

11 

3J lakhs 


... 0 

3 

9 

„ 34 lakhs „ 

tf 

4 lakhs . . 


... 0 

4 

3 

„ 4, lakhs „ 

11 

44 lakhs ... 


... 0 

4 

9 

1 , 4^ lakhs ,, 

11 

5 lakhs ... 


... 0 

5 

3 

„ 5 lakhs ,, 

»1 

54 lakhs 


... 0 

5 

9 

„ 5§ lakhs and above 


... 0 

6 

3 


This basic rate continued till 1939 with a surcharge added on^ 
varying from 25 per cent to 8| per cent On the introduction of 
the amended Act of 1939, the initial exemption was stUl further 
reduced to Rs. 25,000 and steepening rates of supet'^tax were intro¬ 
duced as follows: — 


On the first 

Rs. 

25,000 of incotne 

Next 


10,000 


, ** 

»> 

20,000 

*, 

*» 

11 

70,000 

11 

n 

11 

75,000 

n 

1% 

11 

1,50,000 

11 

11 

*» 

1,50,000 

» 



Balance of income 


Nil 

1 anna in the Re. 
anna® „ 
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*ilie abow anrangcnotettt of the slabs with the basic rate of 
super-tax was observed till 1946, though surcharges began to be 
levied meanwhile* The surcharge was foced at 33| per cent in 1941, 
but from 1942 onwards up to 1945 inclusive, the surcharge was 
increased varying from 50 per cent to 100 per cent on the different 
slabs of income. In the year 1946, distinction was introduced 
between earned income and unearned income rates, and the slabs 
and the rates were also re-arranged so as to increase the incidence 
to a maximum rate of Rs. 0-10*6 in the rupee on incomes above 
Rs. 4,85,000. In 1947, the bands of income were narrowed and the 
rates steepened so that the maximum of Rs. 0-10-6 in the rupee 
became payable on incomes in excess of Rs. 1,50,000, In 1948, the 
bands were slightly widened, while retaining the steepening rates, 
so that the maximum super-tax of Rs. 0-10-6 in the rupee became 
payable on incomes exceeding Rs, 3,50,000. 

Regarding earned income, combining income-tax and super¬ 
tax, the total tax payable amounts to: — 


Rs. (HI-6 in the rupee 

on incomes between 

Rs. 85,000 and Rs. 1 lakh 

„ 0-12-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ 1 lakh and lakhs 

„ 0-14-6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ 14 lakhs to Ks. 24 lakhs 

„ 0-15-0 

do 

do. 

do. 

„ 2| lakhs to Rs. 34 lakhs and 

„ 0*15-6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ in excess of Rs. 3^ lakhs. 

In 1 

e<spect of unearned 

income, 

the tax is as follows: — 

Es. 0-13-0 in the rupee on incomes between 

Rs. 85,000 and Rs. 1 lakh 

„ 0-14 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ 1 lakh to Rs. 14 lakhs 

„ 0-14-6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ 14 lakhs to Rs. 24 lakhs 

„ 0-15-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ 24 lakhs to Rs. 3| lakhs and 

„ 0-15-6 

on intoines 

in excess of 

„ 3| lakhs. 


In order to give some relief to income-tax payers in the lowest 
and medium income groups, a class which had been severely hit 
by the rise in prices and to whom a certain degree of relief was 
amply justified, the Finance Act of 1949-50 reduced the tax on 
incomes up to Rs. 10,000 by a quarter of an anna. The super-tax 
on earned incomes in excess of Rs. lakhs and the maximum rate 
of super-tax on unearned incomes were reduced* This was to meet 
the criticism that the existing level of taxation left little incentive 
for saving and investment, and it was illogical not to differentiate 
between earned and unearned incomes beyond Rs. 1^ lakhs. The 
rate of tax on earned incomes above Rs. If lakhs was reduced by 
annas in each slab, leaving the maximum tax, taking income 
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and suj)er-tax mgeth«Kr at 14 annas, ' The tnaximum rate o£ tax 00 
unearned iticontes was reduced by half an atma to 10 annas. 

Concession was given in the current yearns Budget to 
companies with an income of Rs, 25,000 and below by reducing the 
income-tax to half tlie usual rates. That had crisated administra¬ 
tive difficulties, and die rebate of half the tax was therefore givcni 
in corporation tax instead of in income-tax. The concession was^ 
limited to public-controlled small companies which are not branches 
or subsidiaries of bigger companies. Regarding the taxation of 
incomes of privately-controlled companies which do not declare 
their dividends in India, the companies had been taxed as indivi¬ 
duals, but the arrangement had not been satisfactory. The 
principle of applying an average rate was therefore adopted. They 
were treated as companies for tax purposes and charged a further 
super-tax of one anna. 

It was also provided in the Finance Act of 1949-50 that for 
all new plant and machinery installed in the five years commencing 
from April 1, 1948, depreciation allowance at double the ordinary 
rates would be allowed. If by April 1, 1953, there was a drop in 
prices, the difference between the written down value of the assets 
and the corresponding value at reduced rates would be allowed as 
additional depredation. For existing plant and machinery extra 
depreciation would be allowed if triple shifts were worked. 

The following table illustrates the total of tax yield and 
income-tax; — 


{In crores of rupees) 


Year 

Total Tax 
Revenue 
(1) 

Total Taxes 
on Income 
(2) 

Percentage ol 
(2)to?l) 

1938-9 



73^84 

17‘28 

23 

1939-40 



81‘85 

19-37 

24 

1940-1 



79-66 

25*93 

33 

1941*2 



103-26 

44-06 

43 

1942-3 



134-47 

85*76 

64 

1943-4 



193-22 

129-14 

66*8 

1944-5 



280-86 

191*24 

684 

1945-6 



311-36 

178-03 

57-2 

1946-7 



300-58 

157*00 

52*2 

1947-8 



302-31 

164*75 

S4-5 

1948-49 



326-58 

158*00 

48*4 

1949-50 


... 

321-18 

155*00 

48*3 
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PWlfilt Tm% t—An Excess Profits Tax was introduced 
in March, 1940 providing for a levy of 50 per cent on all afinormal 

profits, above a taxable minimum of Rs. 30,000 earned since 
1st September, 1939, on the basis of a standard year which might 
be, at the assessee’s option, any financial year between 193S4 and 
1939-40. The Finance Act of 1941-42 raised the Excess Profits Tax 
from SO to 66f per cent, one-tenth to be repaid to the assessee. 
In 1943 by Ordinance XVI it was prescribed that one-fifth of the 
Excess Profits Tax was to be deposited with the Government, In 
1944 this was increased to 19/64 of the tax. The effect of this was 
to immobili/e as deposits the whole of the excess profits remaining 
after E.PT. had been paid on them and income-tax and super-tax 
had been paid on the balance. These advance payments and com¬ 
pulsory deposits were designed as anti-inflationary measures. In 
1946-7 several concessions were granted to industry and persons 
of moderate means. The Excess Profits 'Fax was abolished with 
effect from 1st April, 1946. 

Business Profits Tax :—^This tax on business profits was 
imposed by the Budget of 1947 in spite of severe criticism at the 
rate of I6| ]xt cent on total profits made exceeding a sum of 
Rs. 1 lakh. In order to mitigate the severity of this tax, it was 
revised by the 1948 Budget, which reduced the rate from 16| per 
cent to 10 per cent on total profits made exceeding a sum of Rs. 2 
lakhs or 6 per cent of capital employed, whichever is higher. 

It is rightly alleged that this impost has rc-acted severely 
upon Indian industries, whose production has been showing a 
downward trend. Indian industries are already taxed at a very 
high rate, as compared to other industrialised countries and it is 
seen in practice that the tax burdens on industries have been 
acting as deterrents. India faced as it is now with an economic 
crisis of the first magnitude, increase in production ranks amongst 
the major remedies. In order to achieve this objective it is 
essential that private enterprise is eneburaged and business is 
relieved substantially of existing burdens. The Government may 
very well realise their dues from business through income-tax, 
without resorting to this type of obnoxious taxation. Excess 
Profits Tax had its justification during a war period, when extra 
profit® accTued to business without requiring corresponding efforts 
on behalf of industries, hut there is no reason to see how a business 
profits tax can be supported during a period of normalcy. 



Cttpitid dtnim Tm «—The Budget of 1947 imposed taxes on ' 
capital gaihs at the following rates. This was applicable to indl* 
iddual Hindu Undivided Families and Unregistered Firms. Ca|dtal 
gains were exempted up to 31-446, but. if the same accrued oi; ' 
arose in iSnandal year 1946-47 and 1947-48^ or Calendar year 1946 
or Samvat yeaf 200? and 2003, tlte said gains were tax^ at the 
following rates: 

(a) */!/- in a rupee on total gains up to tls. 50,000, 

(fo) -/2/- in a rupee on total gains up to Rs. 200^000. 

(c) -/3/- in a rupee on total gains up to Rs. 500,000, 

(d) -/4/- in a rupee on total gains up to Rs, 1,0(X),000, 

The tax was expected to produce a large revenue, but it had 
synchronized widi a period of falling values and the yield from 
it had been small Its effect on investment had been markedly 
adverse and ir had hampered the free movement of stocks and 
shares, witliout which it was hardly possible to maintain a high 
level of industrial development. It was therefore abolished by 
the Finance Act of 1949-50. 

Salt Duty The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from its predecessors along with a large number of 
transit dues, which were abolished in 1843, but the salt duty was 
consolidated and increavSed. The rate of the duty differed from 
province to province before 1882, when it was made uniform at 
Ks. 2 per maund. and was increased to Rs. 2-8 in 1888. It was 
again reduced to Rs. 2-4 in 1903. It was further decreased to 
Re. 1-8 in 1905 and Re. \ in 1907, The financial stringency 
caused by the war of 1914-18 led to an increase in the duty to 
Re. 14 in 1916. In the budget of 1923, the Governmenfs pro¬ 
posal to raise the duty to Rs. 2-8 was rejected by the Assembly 
but was certified by the Governor-'General In 1924, however, 
the Assembly excrcis(xi the option given to it by the Government 
in favour of reducing the salt tax to Re. 1-4 per maund as an 
alternative to reductions in the Provincial Contributions* The 
duty was increased to Re. 1-9 from 30th September. 1931 by 4he 
Supplementary Finance Act of 1931, which imposed a surcharge 
of 25 per cent on the existing rate* An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to reduce the basic salt duty of Re. 14 to 12 annas by 
the Congress party in the Assembly in the Budget Session of 1935. 
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The same party again tried to abolish the salt duty during the 
Budget Session of 1936, Then this duty was ultimately ended 
by the Budget of 1947. 

The salt tax was a bone of contention from its inception 
and most of the criticisms against this tax was inspired by 
political and sentimental considerations rather than by economic 
reasoning. As a tax it was easily a sound tax, because it yielded 
a large revenue, imposing the least burden on the people. It is 
estimated that it yielded a revenue of 8‘34 crores to Rs. 10*91 
crores per annum between 1941 and 1947 and assuming the 
average consumption of salt per head at half a seer per month;, 
the tax worked out at 9 pics per head per month. It was a tax^ 
which everybody paid and thereby felt the obligation of an 
individual to the state. The critics of the salt tax argued that it 
was a regrevssi\e tax, because as the consumption of salt formed 
a larger percentage of expenditure to the toial budget of a poor 
man as compared with a rich person, the poor people paid pro¬ 
portionately more. The masses of India arc too poor to afford 
to pay any taxation at all. 

7he abolition of this old tax, to which the people became 
automatically habituated, brought subsef{uently financial difficul¬ 
ties for the Government, which was obliged to tap other sources 
of re\cnuc to recoup the loss of income. The Government had 
to impose the cotton excise duty ami other indirect taxes, which 
have becTi severely criticised. 

It may be observed that in an Ordinance published on 16th’ 
January, 1948, the Pakistan Government announced a rcimposi- 
tion of the duty in Pakistan and rightly defended this tax on the 
ground that all dii/ens ought to be made to contribute to the 
revenues of the State. The salt tax yielded a substantial revenue 
at a small cost of collection and its burden on the individual 
consumer was negligible. 

Opium ;—Opium was until recently a considerable source of 
revenue and the occasional windfalls under this head were 
remarkable. The method of production and sale under Govern* 
ment monopoly was adopted in preference to heavy export dudes,, 
being satisfactory from the point of view of revenue and 
obviating the possibility of smuggling. The revenue from opium 
until the end of 1935 was derived from three main sources, 
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uamdy, the monopoly profit® of the sale of opium manufacmred 
in Coternment factories and intended for ejcport to |oreign 
countries, income from the export duty levied on dre purchase of 
opium sent out frdm the Ipdim States of Rajputana and Central 
India and profits of monopoly in the, fornt of licence fees Or 
vendor's fees derived from the internal consumption of opium 
in British India. Pressed by Whitehall, the Government of India 
entered into an agreement with China in 1907 by which sales on 
Government account for export to China were stopped from 1914, 
The revenue from opium is now substantially less than before 
and yielded less than half a crore of rupees in 1941 compared 
with an annual average of about Rs. 8 crores during the three 
y^ars preceding 1913. It was announced by Lord Reading in 
Febtuary, 1926 that the Government desired to ban all exports 
of opium in future except for strictly medicinal purposes according 
to the instructions, issued by the League of Nations. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India further agreed to stop ail exports of opium 
Ixdorc 1935. The revenue from exports of opium ceased after 
the end of 1935. The present receipts from opium are confined 
to opium sold for consumption in India which is strictly regulated, 
although the internal consumption is regarded high according to 
the standard laid down by the I.eague of Nations, Instead of 
being a source of income, opium has become a burden on general 
revenues since 1943. 

An Analysis of Catitral Finances :—The outstanding fea¬ 
ture of recent Central Budgets has been a larger emphasis upon 
indirect taxation as a means of raising revenues. It is ttow 
realised that the limit of direct taxation has been rather over¬ 
stepped and in consequence the industrial development of the 
country has been impeded by lack of capital formation. It has 
been estimated that direct taxation contributes over SI per cent 
of total retenues and indirect taxes the balance. It is interesting 
to observe that in 1937-38 out of a total revenue of Rs. 75‘8 exores 
direct taxation accounted for only 21 per cent, while the bulk of 
the revenue came from indirect taxation. This proportion 
naturally varied during the war years when there was a steep rise 
in direct taxation due to the large increase in income-tax and 
the levy of the Excess Profit Tax, It would be interesting to' 
compare our position in this respect with the United Kingdom. 
In a highly industrialised country like the United Kingdom, the 
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scope fot raising large revenues from direct taxation is greater. 
The United Kingdom budget for 1947-48 discloses that in that 
country the percentage of direct taxes to the total tax revenue is 
only S?. Thi^ compares very favontaj^ly with our tax structure 
in which, with a comparatively poor industrial economy, we collect 
about 51 per cent of our taxes from direct taxes. Another 
interesting feature of our economy is that as compared with 
1937-38, the direct taxes would have increased eight and half 
times in 1948-49, while the indirect ta^xes would have increased 
only by a little over twice. Con^sidcring the relatively undeve¬ 
loped slate of our country it cannot be said that the burden of 
direct taxation in this country is unduly light or that tliere has 
been any shifting of the burden on the shoulders of the ordinary 
man. In view of the prevailing precarious conditions of Indian 
economy, no one can dispute the greater effectiveness of indirect 
taxation in India and India’s fiscal policy should increasingly move 
in this direction. 

Even the scope for a larger revenue from indirect taxation 
is rather limited in the present context, because the level of such 
taxation is also pretty liigh. Customs revenues are likely to con¬ 
tract. because the adverse balance of payments is a pointer 
towards reduced imports in order to attain financial equilibrium. 
Export duties are being gradually abolished or reduced in order 
to step up our ex{K>rt trade. 

It therefore becomes dearly apparent that in order to secure 
a budgetary equilibrium, India’s public expenditure should be 
drastically reduced. The food deficit will however continue to 
be the Government’s headache and no substantial reduction of 
expenditure on this aca)unt is foreseeable in the near future. In 
matters of Defcnre expenditure, there is limited scope fox 
economy, because India must be well fortified from the military 
point of view. Although expenses have mounted up following 
the implementation o£ the recommendations of tiie Pay Com¬ 
mission, it is admitted ahnosi unanimously that there is a large 
scope of economy in Government Departments, which are not 
only top-heavy, but some of them are definitely redundant 

By recommending a token cut of about Rs. 6 crores only or 
about 3 06 per cent of total expenditure, the Economy Committee 
ha® naturally caused disappointment in all circles. It is realised 
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that there likely to be a fall in revmne and in eider to amrtef , 
this a taore rigorons mea$ure of cut in expenditure is 
called for. Important recommendations of the Committee 
suggest anlnng others: ^ < 

(1) that no new mission should be established in any foreign 
country for the next three years except under exceptional 
cimum stances; 

(2) that the posts of Cultural Relations Officer^ Cultural and 
Labour Attaches should be abolished ; 

(3) that no new industry should be started as a State enter- 
prise until it was proved by experience that industrial enterprises 
proposed to be started by the Government at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 145 crores are successful ; and 

(4) that Government Aould concentrate on the completion 
of the 11 national research institutes planned by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and should not embark on 
construction of new institutes. 

The committee has suggested establishment of a Planning 
Commission to co-ordinate planning with three high-jjowered 
persons and of an ^'organization and method division'* with five 
or six officers, of whom one should be topgrade, to enforce the 
rules of procedure and improve the working of the secretariat. 

The main recommendations of the Committee are as 
follows:— 

(1) An alUndia development programme should be prepared 
embracing the schemes sponsored by the Central Government as 
well as the Provincial Governments or the Chief Commissioners*" 
Provinces. In preparing those plans, priority must be given to 
the execution of irrigation projects and to the development of 
roads. 

{2} An over-all practical programme to improve labour 
conditions should be evolved taking inm account the needs of 
labour. The policy of the Government with regard to industrial 
housing should be reconsidered. 

(3) The activities of the various Ministries and offices widt 
regard to development should be regulated by such overall policy. 

(4) While the 'Grow More Food* campaign should continue, 
the Centre should confine its subsidies under the scheme only to 
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projects whicb wHl result in increased yield of foodgrains, food- 
crops and, in maritime provinces, of fish. 

(5) The Central Tractor Organization ^ould look after the 
initial reclamation of land by heavy tractors. ,1%e Central 
Government should not undertake cultivation of land by* light 
tractors. 

(6) The Lake Medical College at Calcutta should, after kte 
present commitment to the war services licentiates is over, be 
handed over to the Government of West Bengal, if they are 
willing to take it over, otherwise it slpuld be abolished. 

(7) Grants for the patronage of subjects other than scientific 
studies, should be subject to an over-all limit of Rs. 6 lakhs per 
annum for the next five years and the grant of .scholarships in 
India to foreigners should be restricted to an over-all limit of 
Rs. 1-5 lakhs per year. The overseas scliolarships scheme should 
be restricted to provide facilities for acquiring technical and 
scientific knowledge not available in India. 

(8) After the present firm commitments of imports of rice 
from abroad have been fulfilled and so long as the present dis¬ 
parity in prices persists, import should be restricted to 200,000 
tons only. 

(9) Installation of new transmitters in provinces should be 
postponed tUI the provincial authorities install an adequate 
number of community radio sets in the rural areas. 

(lOj The Housing Department under the Health Ministry 
IS not necessary and should be abolished. Any planning and 
^visory work relating to housing schemes of'the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation and the Ministry of Labour should be 
made the responsibility of the Ministrv of Works. Mines and 
Power. 

(11) Advances made by the Government to evacuees from 
Burma and Malaya should be realized. 

PROVINCIAL HEADS OF REVENUE 

Exeke r-Excise revenue is derived from the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, hemp, drugs, opium etc. It is 
cdlectcd m fomis of duties on manufacture and fees for sale 
licences. The major portion of the revenue is derived from country 
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Bqwws. The excise revenue was estimated at Rs. l,78,6i*570 in 
1861-ffi and expenditure R«. 13,53,470 and rose to Rs. 20,41,23,2*5 
and Rs, 2,19,18,391 respectively in 1929»30. The excise revenue 
yielded Rs, 15*37 crores in 1936-37, 

Stamp* t-~Stamp revenue is derived from judicial and coip- 
merdal stamps, the former representing fees on plaints and other 
documents in Civil and Criminal Courts and latter duties on 
commercial transactions recorded in writing, e.g, conveyanccss 
regarding the transfer of property, labds, bills of exchange etc. 
The revenue from stamps in 1939-40 aggregated Rs. 10T4 crores. 

FsvMt* r—The reveitue uxidct iliis head is mainly derived 
from the sale of timber and other produce, grazing fees and 
licemxj fees for permission to cut wood and other produce. This 
is liltely to be a fruitful souri'e of revenue if the forests are 
properly utilised. The Provincial Governments were making a 
large net profit of about Rs. 2^ crores per year until the thirties 
of the pn*seni century when the net revenue dropped to Rs. 74‘90 
lakhs in 1933^4. The gross revenue from forests amounted to 
Rs. 3 01 crores in 1939-40. 

Registration :—^T'he revenue from registration is mainly 
derived from registration fees according to the value of the 
documents registered. The total revenue from this source 
aggregated Rs. 1*18 crores in 1939-40, 

Scheduled Taxes t —^Betting and amusement taxes have 
been imposed in several provinces, e.g.. West and flast Bengal. 
Bombay, Madras. United Provinces and Assam. Their yield is 
gradually increasing. 

New taxes under Provincial Autonomy i —The Govern* 
ment of India Act of 1935 empowered the provinces to impose 
certain raxes. Notable among new taxes levied by Provincial 
Governments were the sales tax, employment tax and immov¬ 
able property tax. 

The Government of Central Provinces passed an Act in 
1938, imposing a tax on the retail sale of motor spirit and 
lubricants. Similar selective sales taxes have been imposed by 
other provinces e.g. United Provinces, Bihar, Assam, Bombay, 
etc. At present all provinces in both India and Pakistan have 
imposed sales tax on various commodities and this fprm of 
revenue has proved to be extremely remunerative. 
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The Gx^vesmuaent bf United Provinces |)assed the Employment 
Tax Act of 1939, levying a tax on professional mm and limiting: 
the rate to Es* a year. In 193940 the Government of Bengal 
imposed an employment tax at the rate of Rs* 30 per annum on 
all trades, professions, callings and employment, the tax being 
payable by those who were assessable to income-tax, but the ux 
was subsequently withdrawn. 

The Congress Ministry of Bombay decided in 1939 to levy 
a 10 per cent tax on rateable value on immovable urban property 
in the cities of Bombay and Ahmedabad in order to com¬ 
pensate the loss of excise revenue' following die introduction of 
prohibition. 

Public Expenditure in India:—^I^ublic expenditure in 
India may be broadly classihed into Defence, Law and Order, 
National Development and Miscellaneous. 

The Central budget for 1949-50 provided for an estimated 
expenditure of Rs, 322 53 crores, of which Defence Services 
accounted for Ks. 157‘37 crores and Civil Expenditure Rs. 165 15 
crores. The Defence budget showed a rise of Rs. I'94 crores as 
compared with the previous year mainly due to operations in 
Kashmir. 

Civil estimates included Rs. 9*85 crores for the relief and 
rehabilitation of refugees. A provision of Rs. 23’27 crores was 
made in die capital budget, Rs. 21*34 crores for loans for 
rehabilitation and Rs. 1*93 crores for buildings. The expenditure 
on food subsidies was estimated at Rs. 32*97 crores. Estimates 
also included Rs. 10 crores for meeting pre-partition claims and 
Rs. 12*83 crores for development schemes, Rs. 10*06 crores were 
provided for tax c<dlection, Rs. 41*97 crores for obligatory 
expenses on payment of interest and pensions and provision for 
debt redemption, Rs. 2*04 crores for planning and resettlement, 
Rs. 2*23 crores for expenditure on Currency and Mint, Rs. 2‘9S 
crores for grants-in-aid to Provincial Governments and Rs. 24*20 
crores for expenditure in the nation building spheres. The 
balance of Rs. 28*89 crores represented the provision for adminis¬ 
tration, civil works, etc., and represented only 17*5 per cent of 
the total civil expenditure. Provision was also made for the 
grant of Rs. 26*81 crores to Provincial Governments for develop¬ 
ment and Rs. 49*25 crores for loans. 
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The foflwiag taWe illustrates the Indian Budget positic® 
for 1949-50;*- 

Bvpcet^ Estimates toh 1949^50 

(In kkhe nf Eupee«) ’ 



Receipt*. 

Percentage to Total. 

Customs 

107.25 

34-9 

Central Excises 

57,75 

18-8 

Corporation Tax . . 

41,81 

13-6 

Income Tax 

, . 113,19 

36-8 


(Total Revenues estimated at R$. 307J4) 

Expenditures, Percentage to Totai 
Defence Services .. . 1573? 48'8 

Civil Expcndiinre ... 165,16 51*2 

(Total Expenditures estimated at Rs. 32233) 

The deficit was covered by additional taxation. 

Financial Reiationa between Centre and Provinces vip to 
1919 :—All financial powers devolved in the hands of the 
Government of India from 1833 to 1871. Revenues were paid to 
the account of the Government of India and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments received fixed contributions in order to defray their 
expenses, lliis made the Central finance uncertain and led to 
extravagance, rigidity and friction in Provincial finance. In order 
to encourage provinces to develop revenues anrl economise in 
expenditures, Lord Mayo evolved a scheme of financial decentta*^ 
lisation. The system of ‘Provincial Settlements' was in conse- 
cjuencc introduced in 1871, under which certain heads of local 
expenditure were handed over to the Provinces, e.g* Police, 
Education, Roads and Civil Works, Registration, Medicine and 
Jails. The provinces were asked to manage these departments 
with departmental receipts in addition to lump sum grants from 
the Centre and were entided to impose local taxation, if necessary, 
[t failed to endow the provinces with ade<piate tevenues. The 
►ystem did not encourage any economy in the provinces, which 
vere empowered to supplement their incomes by additional 
axation. A further step in decentralisation was taken by Lord 
uytton in 1877^ The remaining heads erf expenditure eg. Land 
3S 
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fttmam, Sumps, Geneml Adtakuaa»iiaa« Law and 

Justice, were transferred to the provinces. In addidon to tJwt 
departtnenxal receipts and the old lump sum grants, certain heads ol 
revenue e.g. Excise, Stamps, Law and Justice, were handed over to 
the Provincial Governments. The heads of revenue Were therefore 
diviMbI into Central and Provincial. Fixed lump sum grants were 
still necessary from year to year and the provinces showed no 
interest in the collection of revenue in which they were ttot given 
a share. Assam and Burma, being backward jHOvinoes, were 
not admitted to dais scheme. Burma was given a share of the 
land revenue and also of the income from forests and the export 
duty on rice and salt, in addition to enumerated paovindal 
revenues under a financial settlement made in 1879, The same 
principle of shared or divided revenues was applied to the province 
of Assam, which received a share of the land revenue. This 
division of revenues into whoUy Imperial and Provincial and 
jointly Imperial and Provincial was later extended to other pro¬ 
vinces by Lord Rtpon in 1882. Lord Ripon introduced ewtain 
improvements in the provincial settlements in 1882, which, were 
made liable to revision every five years. He abtdished the fixed 
lump sum grants and revised the allocation of the revenues in the 
following way.— 

(«) Imperial Heads:—Opium, Salt, Customs, Commercial 
Undertakings etc. 

(b) Provmcial Heads:—CivU Departments, Provincial Works 
and Provincial Rates. 

(c) Divided Heads:—Excise, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Forest, 
Eegtstration, etc. 

Instead of awarding fixed grants to the provinces to make up 
their deficit, a certain percentage of land revenue was handed over 
to them, together with fixed cash assignments tuider the same 
head. Settlements on these principles were made in 1887, 1892, 
ttild 1897. Lord Curzon made the settlements quasi-permanent in 
1904, subject to reviston only if there was a substantive change in 
tike origwial conditions or in the event of emergotuies like war and 
litttiite ia Older to stabihse the finances. 

Hie setdements were declared to be permanent in 1912 by 
Lotd ijardinge's Government, and the allocation was made in tiie 
way. Ihc Central Govctamoat retained few Us use aU 
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the cduM aot he alh>cate4 or weed t<^ my 

these being caiied the Imperial Heads of Rercmie, e.g,, 

Railways, Ctjstiims, Salt, Mint and Exehange, ^om mild Tdegraphs, 
MMtary leceipts and ttibtit^^s from Indkn Sates, Purely prorineial 
heads indnded Forest, Excise {m Bombay and Bengal), Registration, 
and the departmental receipts from such {novindal departments 
Education, Law and Justice. There was an imporant class of 
diifided'heads of revenue, e.g.. Land Revenue, fheome-tax, Exdse 
(eitcept in Bombay and Bengal), Irrigation and Samps.^ Receipts 
under these heads were divided between Imperial and Provindal 
Governments in stated proportions, generally equal, but determined 
separately for each province. There were similar arrangements 
on the expenditure side and the expenses of famines were shared. 
This kind of financial system was diaracterised by several defects* 
The divided heads of revenue were a source of conmnt interference 
on the part of the Central Government and impeded provincial 
development. The occasional 'doles^ given by the Central Govern^ 
ment to the Provinces rendered provincial finances uncerain and 
created serious inter-provincial financial inequalities. The Pro¬ 
vincial Governments had no independent powers of taxation and 
borrowing. The Central Government exercised a detailed control 
over provincial budgets. 

Fmancial Reluliocis betw^oi Cmtxe md Proirimeoi imder 
the RdFonm of 1919 r*--The political reforms of 1919 implied 
provincial financial autonomy, which made the abolition of the 
system of divided heads of revenue as a primary pre-requisite. 
The following new allocation of revenues and expenditures was 
in consequence made. Imperial Heads of Revenue: Opum, Salt, 
Customs, Income-tax. Railways, Posts and Telegra|dts, Mdhary 
receipts. Provincial Heads of revenue: Land Revenue (induding 
Irrigation), Stamp (judicial and commercial), Registration, Exdse 
and Forests. It was also settled to give to the Provinces a small 
share of tlte income-tax revenue, equal to three pies in the tax 
collection on every additional rupee of the income assessed over 
and above the amount of income assessed in 1920-1, following the 
agitation mainly carried on by Bomlrny and Bengal against the 
total loss of income-tax. The abolition of divided heads of 
TVOnuc and the provindalizarion of some heads like Land 
Revenue and Stamps resulted in a Central defidc of Ri. 9,83 kkhs, 
vhich had to be met by a scheme of pmvkdlal to 
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the Ccmrai Exchequer. A Committee wa« therefore appointed in 
1920 under the chairmanAhip of Lo^d Meston to con$ider this 
and odier milled questions and its recommendations are ppulariy 
known a$ the Meston Award. The Committee rca>mmended the 
distribution of tliis Central deficit by way of initial contributions 
in 1921-2, which were more or less arbitrarily fixed on the basis 
of the increased spending power of the provinces and were 
intended to be eventually supplanted by standard contributions 
based on the capacity of each province to pay. These recom¬ 
mendations with certain modifications as suggested by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee were embodied in the Devolution 
Rules, issued under the Government of India Act, 1919. 

The Meston Award was a bone of contention aiKl severely 
criticised by provinces. Bengal and Bombay were seriously 
aggrieved by the loss of income-tax, while other provinces like 
Madras, United Provinces and Punjab considered the rate of con¬ 
tributions too high and burdensome. Pro\inces were faced with 
chronic deficits and agitated for the abolition of the system of 
contributions. The sohcncy of Central finances permitted reliefs 
in provincial conttibutions in 1926-28. The amount of outstand¬ 
ing contributions was remitted in 1927-28 and the system was 
finally abolished in 1928-29. 

Although the system of provincial contributions was ended, 
the majority of the provinces remained unsatisfied. The 1919 
Reforms allocated the sources of revenues between the Centre 
and provinces in a hapha 2 ard manner. It gave rise to pro¬ 
vincial inequalities. Industrial provinces like Bengal and Bombay 
lost the most fruitful source of income-tax, while agricultural 
provinces benefited substantially from the land revenue. The 
provincial contributions were designed to cushion these inequali¬ 
ties, but tlieir abolition further accentuated these maladjustments. 
It was also pointed out that the Centre was allocated income-tax 
and customs which were expansive sources of revenue, while pro¬ 
vinces were given inelastic revenue resources and this placed 
provinces in great financial difficulties. Provinces were given the 
responsibility of nation-building departments and of looking after 
famine reliefs and these required larger finances. Tire Simon 
Commission rightly remarked in 1930 that provinces were con^ 
fronted with stagnant revenues, while future requirements were 
tinlimitecL Provincial autonomy in order to be real and effective 
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implied more spending cap^^bilities and the Meston Setd^tdom 
failed to arm provinces with requisite Vandal resources. 

Ftttaticial Rdatmus between Centre end FVnvineea nndier 
the Conitltntioii of 193S ?—The Government of India Act 
provided that while taxes and duties might he levied and collected 
by one authority^ the poceeds might be allocated wholly or io 
part to others. The Federalist consisted of customs, excise duties 
on tobacco and other goods manufactured or produced in India, 
excepting alcoholic liquors for human consumption, opium, 
Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs and narcotics, non-narcotic 
drugs, medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol. 
Corporation tax, salt, taxes on income other than agricultural 
income, taxes on the capital value of the assets, exclusive Of 
agricultural land, of individuals and companies, taxes on the 
capital of companies, duties regarding succession to proprty 
other than agricultural land, stamp duties regarding bills of 
exchange, cheques, promissory notes, bills of lading, letters of 
credit, policies of insurance, proxies and receipts, terminal taxes 
on goocis and passengers carried by railway or air and taxes on 
railway fares and freights. The Provincial list composed of land 
revenue, including the assessment and collection of revenue, 
excise duties on tlie enumerated goods manufactured or produced 
in the province and countervailing duties at the same or lower 
rates on similar goods produced elsewhere in India, c.g., alcoholic 
liquors for human consumption, opium, Indian hemp and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics, non-narcotic drugs, medicinal and 
toilet preparations containing alcohol, taxes on agricultural income, 
taxes on lands and buildings, hearths windows, duties regarding 
successsion to agricultural land, taxes on mineral rights subject 
to any limitations imposed by any Act of the Federal Legislature 
relating to mineral development, capitation taxes, taxes on pro¬ 
fessions, trades, callings and employments, taxes on animals and 
boats, taxes on the sale of goods and advertisements, cesses on 
the entry of goods into a local area, taxes on luxuries, including 
taxes on entertainments, amusements, betting and gambling, tlie 
rates of stamp duty regarding documents other than those 
specified in the Federal List, dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways, tolls and fees regarding any of the matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 0>uft. 
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Sir am nkmmyi^r*^ Award Sir Otto Nicrtioyer wm 
ap|>omtod to imestigate the financial Yektions between the Centre 
and Provinces especially in regard to the allocation of 50 per cent of 
total income-tax to the provinces and he submitted Ms report in 
1936. Sir Otto estimated the income-tax to yield Ps. 12 crores a 
year. Half of this, assignable to the provinces, was to be retained 
by the Centre for the first five years in order to enable the Centre 
to consolidate its position. In course of the next five years, by 
six equal steps beginning from the sixth year from the introduc¬ 
tion of provincial autonomy, this revenue was to be made avail¬ 
able to the provinces gradually, so that after ten years the 
provinces would receive their full share of the income-tax. The 
income-tax was however not to be relinquished, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with the Centre 
together with any contribution from Railways aggregated to less 
than Rs. 33 crores. 

Sir Otto recommended immediate help from the beginning 
of provincial autonomy to certain provinces, partly in the form 
cash subventions, partly in the form of cancellation of the net 
debt incurred prior to Ist April, 1936, and partly in the form of 
the distribution of a further 12^ per cent of the jure export duty. 
The entire net debt was cancelled in cases of Bengal, Bihar, 
Assam, Orissa and North West Frontier provinces, while all pre* 
3936 deficit debt plus about Rs. 2 crores pre-1921 debt was 
cancelled in case of Central Provinces. 

Annual cash subventions were distributed in the following 
way, e.g., United Provinces, Rs. 25 lakhs for 5 years only, Assam, 
Rs. 30 lakhs, Orissa, Rs. 40 lakhs, North-West Frontier Province, 
Rs. 1(X) lakhs subject to reconsideration after 5 years and Sind, 
Rs, 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages after 10 years. 

The following annual reliefs were rea>mmended: Bengal, 
Rs. 75 lakhs, Bihar, Rs, 25 lakhs. Central Provinces, Rs. IS lakhs, 
Assam, Rs. 45 lakhs, North-West Frontier Province, Rs. 110 lakhs, 
Orissa, Rs. 50 lakhs, Sind, Rs. 105 lakhs and United Provinces, 
Rs. 25 lakhs. The additional recurring cost to the Centre aggre¬ 
gated Rs. 1,92 lakhs. 

Orissa was recommended to obtain a further non-recurring 
grant of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind Rs. S lakhs. 

The percentage division of the distributable portion of the 
income-tax between the Provinces was recommended to be as 

I 








Bomtey 2Q, Beaf?4 20, Umtcd Prnvimm fi* 
l^njtb 8, WbMf 10, Cental Pto^mc^ $f Amm 2, NottlbWest 
Fmntier Provinces 1, Orissa t and SiiKi 2^ 

The Gavemment of India accepted in ftiU an^ im^etnented 
in practice the recotnmendations of Sir Otto. The Railway snr- 
pluls of 1937-38 along with improved Central finances enabl<^ the' 
assignment of income-tax to the provinces under the Niemeyer 
Award from the financial year 1937-38. 

The Niemeyer formula for the assignment of their share of 
the income-tax to the Provinces was 'amended by Parliament in 
February, J940. Under the amended Order-in-Council, the Rail¬ 
way contribution was excluded firom Central calculation of the 
sum available for the Provinces and the Central share of the 
divisible pool was fixed at the av^crage of the last three years, 
namely Rs. croies, for each of the three years 1939-40, 1940-1 
and 1941-2, the balance being distributed to the provinces. The 
same arrangement was continued for 1942-3, 1943-4 and 1944-5 
under subsequent amendments. The amount to be retained by 
the Centre from the provincial share was reduced to Rs. 3*75 ctorcs 
in 194S-6 and Rs. 3 crores in 1947*8. The above alteration was 
necessitated by war conditions. The expenditure of the Central 
Government rose sharply, while Customs revenue declined sub¬ 
stantially. 

Following the partition of the country the provinces' quotas 
of the divisible pool of income-tax have been fixed thus: Bombay 
21 per cent, U. P. 19 per cent, Madras 18 per cent, West Bengal 
12 per cent, Bihar 13 per cent, C. P. 6 per cent, Assam 3 per cent. 
East Punjab S per cent and Orissa 3 per cent 

It may be observed that the distribution of tax resuteces 
between the Centre and Provinces has always been a bone of 
ctmtention. The Niemeyer Award and its subsequent modifica¬ 
tion left nearly all provinces unsatisfied* Provinces like Bombay 
and West Bengal argued that their share of income-tax is unfair, 
because they contribute a large share to the total collectioms, 
while Madras, Bihar and United Provtace»< ffieaded for the alfoca^ 
tion on a popularion basis. Bombay saw no equity in giving a 
share of the jute duty to West Bengal a$ received nothmg 
from cotton duties. Provinces argue that they havt^ been entrusted 
with responsibilities of natiim^bullding depaitments, whkh 
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rc<|uijred cxpawivc resources, but they have beeu endowed with 
stagnant revenues. The Centre on the other hand claims that 
she has the onerous task of maintaining law and order through¬ 
out the country and preserving the financial stability of India. It 
i$ imperative that the Centre should be assured of adequate and 
stable finances, It is true that expenditures of die Centre were 
stationary in the past, but the pattern of Central expenditure has 
undergone fundamental changes since India's Independence, The 
Centre is now undertaking numerous schemes of development^ 
which require expansive resources like Income-tax and Customs. 

It is universally recognised that in order to ensure a pro¬ 
gressive development of the country, it is necessary to guarantee 
financial solvency to both the Centre and Provinces and therefore 
the Constituent Assembly will be faced with the most difficult 
and delicate task of determining the financkl powers of the Centre 
and of Provinces. 

The Constituent Assembly is scheduled to meet again by 
the end of July. Meanwhile attempts will be made to compose 
differences on some financial controversies which are rather acute. 
Notable among them are the Centre's powers of financial control, 
the basis of financial contributions from the Centre to the pro¬ 
vinces, Central versus Provincial control on sales tax, enumera¬ 
tion of subjects in the concurrent and provincial lists and emer¬ 
gency provisions in the event of breakdown of the constitution. 

The necessity of a strong financial control was never more 
keenly felt than under the present emergency. The country is 
now passing through a financial crisis of serious magnitude and 
the Centre's attempts to control the economic situation has failed 
to produce the requisite results due to the recalcitrance of pro¬ 
vinces, who appear to have failed so far to co-operate with the 
Central Government, llic Centre initiated an anti-inflationary 
drive in November last year and provinces signally failed to help 
the Centre in order to attain any mentionable measure of success. 
The Centre devised measures to step down agricultural prices, 
mop up the surplus purdiasing powers of rural areas by means 
of a small savings campaign and advised provinces to go sslow 
with prohibition and anti-zemindari drive. One can easily appre¬ 
ciate the difficulties of provincial ministers in these directions. 
Who are now keen on winning the next elections by cultivating 
iheap popularity. It is high time tltat they should realise the 
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0 I: a«x n^itioaal problem and lift the interests of the 
coiititry above party politics- 

It is well known how the provinces after writing off a large 
revenue from excise by following prohibition have been widcmng 
the sales tax indiscriminately with disastrous consequences on 
the economy of the country. Sales taxes have been unduly 
stepped up and spread over a large number of essential commo¬ 
dities in varying degrees by different provinces# This has in 
consequence led to large provincial inequalities and impeded 
seriously intcr-provinciai trade. The tax is now righdy regarded 
as heavy and inequitable. It is theiefore eminently desirable 
that the Centre should control the levy of the sales tax to ensure 
uniformity, although the proax*ds may be fully assigned to 
provinces. 

It may be interesting to note here the salient features of the 
financial provisions of the Draft Constitution of India, which will 
he finalised by the Constituent Assembly in the forthcoming 
session. The distribution of revenues between the Centre and 
the Units under the Draft Constitution is same as that under the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The Centre and Provinces have 
separate sources of revenues. The former will continue to impose 
inwme-tax, corporation tax, customs duties and central excise 
duticsS, while the Provincial Governments would be levying land 
revenue, agricultural income-tax, sales tax, taxes on entertain¬ 
ment, betting and gambling, taxes on professions and trades, 
provincial excise duties and registration, forest and stamp duties. 
The units are given shares in the Central sources of revenues. 
For instance, the Provinces under the Draft Constitution will enjoy 
a share in income-tax and will also receive grants-in-aid from the 
Centre. Stamp duties and duties of excise on medicinal and toilet 
preparations which are mentioned in the Union List will be levied 
by the Centre but collected and appropriated by the Provinces. 
So far as succession duties and estate duties on property other 
than agricultural land, terminal taxes and taxes on railway fares 
and freights are concerned, these are to be levied and collected 
by the Centre but handed ova: to the Provinces on such principles 
as may be determined by Parliament, Prima facie this may 
appear paradoxical that while one body is allowed to levy the 
taxes, another is empowered to enjoy the yield, but this is the 
practice in every federation with a view to securing economic 
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Uniformity. Similarly, tastes on income other than agrimlmra! 
income are to he imposed by the Ceiftre but distributed between 
the Federal Centre and the Units. ^ 

The Centre is empowered to levy and retain surcharges on 
these taxes and duties; thus the Federal Centre is provided with 
a reserve power to raise additional sums. Export duty on Jute 
or jute products will not form part of the revenues of the Centre. 
It will he distributed amongst the jute growing provinces in 
accordance with principles made by law.* There is also provision 
for grants-in-aid to the provinces who are in need of financial 
assistance, for the proper discharge of their functions. 

The Draft Constitution puts a limit to the total amount that 
would be payable by professions, trades, callings and employ¬ 
ments for the benefit of a province or of a municipality, district 
board, local board or other local authority within that province. 
Tlnat amount is Rs. 250 per annum in respect of one person. 

The Centre will also be receiving contributions from the 
railways, posts and telegraphs. The Draft empowers the Central 
Government to regulate the stock exchange and impose tax on it. 

In every federation, the question of resiiduary powers is very 
important. Under Article 223, the residuary power with regard 
to taxes has been \ested in the Centre. 

Articles 264 and 265 provide for the mutual exemption of the 
property of the Federation and the Units from taxation by the 
other. The property of the Centre will be exempt from all 
taxations by the Units. Similarly, the Governments of the Unita 
will not l>e liable to Central taxation in respect of lands or 
buildmgs situated within the territory of India, or income accru¬ 
ing^ arising or received within such territory except in case of a 
trade or business carried on by or on behalf of the Government 
of any Unit and the per.sonal property or personal income of the 
Ruler of any State. Besides, taxes on electricity by the Unii» 
will not apply to the Central Government and the Central Rail¬ 
ways. During the period of an emergency the President will be 
able to siuspend the operation of any or all of the financial 
provisions of the Constitution relating to the distribution of 
revenues between the Centre and tlie Units. 

In order to impart a certain amount of flexibility, the Ihaft 
Constitution by Article 260 gives power to the President to appoint 
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tibkc distribution of revenues between tbe Centre «tnd the Colts, 

Aiiijjriif pf Broviticial Fhiaiicai study of Proripcial 
finances discloses that provinces are essentially responsible for 
expanding nation building and development works. In the past> 
the provinces^ record in this regard Jias been rather disappointing, 
if not disquieting. Although in the la^r Central Budget, m 
provincial grant of Rs, 64 ctores was provided for towards Develop¬ 
ment Works, the provinces failed to utilise this opportunity on 
any scale worth mentioning because they could not afford to 
pay half the cost of any project—this being a condition of tire 
Central grant. The Centre, in consequence, reduced this provi¬ 
sion to 41*5 crores subsequently. The inadequacy of provincial 
8nance.s is easily an outstanding feature. 

A perusal of the past Provincial Budgets leaves one with the 
impression that there lies a great scope for improving provincial 
finances. On 1948-49 figures, the nine provinces of the Indian 
Dominion have a current revenue of about Rs. 248 crores, out of 
which more than Rs. 80 crorcs are contributed by grants and 
payments on account of the Income lax and Jute Duties. This 
means that tlie current provincial revenue raised amounts to about 
Rs. 168 crores, which is very inadequate in view of rising 
provincial expenses. 

The expenditure of Provinces rose by nearly Rs. 177*79 crores 
since 1938-39, social services having accounted for 26*7 per cent 
and security services 23*2 per cent. The cost of tax collection 
increased by about Rs. 9*5 crores, expenditure on debt servkpes 
Rs. 2*5 crores and irrigation Rs, 5 crores. « 

Provinces like Bombay, Madras and the United Province® 
ploughed their way through in recent years by drawing upon 
their Post-war Reconstruction Funds, whidi were built up from 
past budget surpluses. Total provincial revenues however increased 
by about Rs. 163*55 crores sinc^ 1938-39 and this dearly indicates 
that provincial budgets are running deficits. 

As there is no scope for economising in expenditure and.^ 
increased demands on account of social services are likely to be 
met on an expansive scale, it is urgent that provinces must aug¬ 
ment their revenues by increasing the yidds of existing taxes 
and simultaneously explore new sourcses of revenue. 
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Dwriiag Ju948i^49, the total reveoue$ of nine provinces aggre¬ 
gated to about Rs. 24277 crores, out of which tax revenae 
accounted for Rs. 158 51 crores. Customs and Income-tax brought 
in Rs» 36*30 cxores. Land Revenue Rs. 25*51 crores, Excise 
Rs. 32*22 crores and Stamps etc, Rs. 15*38 crores. 

The provincial share of income-tax is at present regulated 
bjr the Niemeyer Award and any incTease under this head is 
unlikely, because the position has been left very vague under the 
New Constitution. It may be recalled that the Constituent 
Assembly rejected the recommendations of the Sarkar Committee 
and decided that the provincial share of the income-tax will be 
determined by an Order-in-Coundl or an Act of the Legislature 
according to prevailing conditions. 

Income under Land Revenue admits of little scope for expan¬ 
sion. The abolition of the Permanent Settlement is an ex}>cnsi%e 
process and provinces would do well to postpone this for the 
time being, as finances are very much strained. 

The Congress is committed to a policy of prohibition and 
several provinces have already introduced a big dose of it witli 
concurrent crovsion of revenue. In view of their financial strin¬ 
gency and urgent reforms awaiting execution, it will be wiser for 
them to halt the Prohibition Programme, because it is one of 
the most fruitful sources of provinciaLfinances. Revenues under 
stamps etc., are unlikely to show any further increase. 

Among tax revenues, provinces rely mainly on Sales Tax 
and Agricultural Income tax, which are expansive sources of 
revenue. Sales Tax is expected to yield about Rs. 30 crores in 
1949-50 and Agricultural Income Tax Rs. 4 c^res. It is rather 
amazing to observe that the latter is still not imposed in four 
provinces. 

The yield of Sales Tax varies widely amongst provinces. 
Sales Tax gives a revenue of about Rs. 4 crores in U. P. and 
Bombay, while Madras derives over Rs. 11 crores from this single 
source. Sales Tax may be easily regarded as an extremely useful 
addition to the armouries of provincial taxation because of its 
elasticity and provinces are relying more and more upon this 
source for additional revenues. 

The West Bengal Government have already proposed to 
bring about 16 hitherto exempted commodities like newspapers, 
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mwmitd oil, hides aiid skiiis, Iresh fruits, etc* wthin the scope 
o£ Sales Tax. Only two provinces tax urban immovable prbperty^ 
Although the Expert Committee of the Constituent Assrtahly 
recognised tire province's power tp tax professions, callings, traiie# 
and employments by proposing an increase of the per capita 
annual limit of taxation to Rs. 2S0, only two provinces at present 
levy this impost. 

West Bengal levies betting tax at the rate nf 20 per o^JUt, while 
it is as low as S per cent in Ooty. This is an extremely good held, 
where a substantial revenue can be roped in by levying the tax 
at a very high rate. There is therefore a large scope for augment¬ 
ing provincial revenues. 

The lack of uniformity is an outstanding feature of pro¬ 
vincial tax structures. It has been estimated that the pet capita 
burden of provincial taxation varies from a littk over Rs, 2 in 
Orissa to over Rs. 13 in Bombay. It is no doubt true that 
provinces are neither equally rich nor do diey require additional 
revenues in equal degrees. Attempts should nevertheless be made 
to bring about a rational uniformity in provincial finances 
through mutual co-operation and understanding among provinces. 

It is also nettissary for provinces to explore the possibilities 
of increasing their revenues from irrigation, forest and existing 
State undertakings, which are usually suffering from inefficient 
management. This at the same time rules out the desirability 
of extending the scope of nationalisation from the provincial point 
of view on technical grounds. 

The provinces have so far failed to utilise public loans on 
any worthwhile scale. It has been estimated that fhe total public 
debt of provinces is less than Rs. 120 crores and not even equal 
to half-year's revenues and the total annual interest charges do 
not exceed Rs. 3 crores for 1948-49. At present provinces depend 
on loans from the Centre. In 1948-49, provinces were allowed 
to borrow Rs. 38 crores on easy terms. East Punjab borrowed at 
2| per cent and West Bengal at 2 per cent. This involves^ 
unnecessary burdens on the Central Exchequer, whose cash 
balances are meagre. The provinces are sulBdently solvent to 
go in for direct loans both in fhe short-term and long-term 
markets and should be encouraged to go forward in this direction^ 
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TItc foibinlng table illustrates tbe growth of proviiKaal 
uefvenues and ea^e^tures:— ■< 
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(In Lstkhs of Rupees) 
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Revenue 

! 90,83 

97,48 

1,07,41; 

1,24,31 

1.63,31 

2,08,18 

2,29,33 

2,43,07 

2,60*02 

I^SKpeuiiiture i 

! 89.22 

95.18 

1,03,481 

4,52; 

1,18,18 

1,53*85. 

2,04,28 

2,18,14 

2.54,65; 

2,67.09 

Total bUrplub 1 
Tatai deficits 1 

2,02 

3,21 

6,46 

13,04 

8,63 

11.44 

2,27i 

3.07 

41 

91 

S9i 

33 

3,58 

4,73 

25 

13.85 

1044 

iJCet surpuls^H-)! 
ot deficit»( —) 

+ 1,01 

i 

1 

+2,30 

*f3,9J 

4*6,13 

i 

4*9,46 

+3.90 

1 

^IU\9 

1 

.... j 

^n,58 

--7,07 


LOCAL FINANCE 


Local or Rural Boards t —^Provincial Rates or surcharges on 
land form a substantial part of the revenues of District and l-iocal 
Boards, representing about 25 per cent of total income in Bombay 
and 63 per cent in Bihar and Orissa. They were first levied in 
Bombay and Madras between 1865 and 1869 on land for the 
construction and repair of roads, upkeep of schools and dis^ 
pensaries, village sanitation and other local expenditure. ITte 
principle followed I-x>rd Mayo's scheme of financial decentra- 
Jiaation. Acts were passed m 1871, imposing similar tosses in Bengal, 
United Provinces and Punjab. In Punjab and Oudh, cesses for 
roads, schools and the District post, assessed at the time of the 
land revenue settlemenr, were continued along with the new 
Ipneral cess. Similar settlement cesses were introduced in Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam, but these were subsequently 
replaced by a general cess. Certain cesses for Imperial purposes 
were also levied from 1871 to 1905. The Famine Insurance Fund 
was constituted in 1878, to which werO added, in some Provinces, 
cesses for provincial purposes, mainly for die payment of village 
officers. The improved Central finances led to the abolition in 
19054 of all cesses levied for other than local purposes. The funds 
Were transferred to local purposes from provincial Governments in 
certain oases, the provincial Governments being compensated for 
56fom the Cen^ttai Treasury, There is a recent tendency in some 
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local furpme9 e^. dicmentary odiAOtioii, The imm ^ 
ihcac local cessea on land diifm with the «fatem of kod 
The k levied on the basis of land revenue jpa the'^ ryotwari 
areas ef Bombay, Madras, Centml Provinces and Berar and in 
th«^ temporarily settled areas of Assam* In United Provinces and 
Pnnfab, the annual value is talsen with twice the land rewntte 
as the bads* In the permanejidy settled aiens either the rental 
value or the acreage is accepted as the basis. Regarding the rates 
of the cesses, they are determined by the local bodies^ subiect to 
certain maxima and minima kid down by the Provincial 
legislatures. The land cesses are collected along with the land 
revenue* The limits vary from 6 per cent to 32^ pet cent. The 
land cess which is imposed at^ flat rate without any regard to 
the ability to pay is usually popular, because the Local Boards 
spend their money for the benefit of properties. 

Mksikd|Mil Finanoe t^The main source of the inemne of 
municipalities consists of rates and taxes, which from abou# 
two-thirds of the total municipal revenues. The baknee is derived 
from municipal property, contributions out of Provinckl revenues 
and miscelkneous sources. Municipal taxes comprise taxes on 
trade, e.g. octroi duties, terminal taxes, tolls, etc., taxes on 
property e.g. taxes on houses and their sites, taxes on persons, 
eg. taxes on circumstances, profemons, trades and caflings, on 
pilgrims, on menials and domestic servants, etc. and fees and 
licences. Fees are charged either for specific services performed 
by the municipality, e.g. scavenging fees, or they are partly of 
the nature of luxury taxes and partly levied for purposes of 
regulation e.g. licences for music, vehicles, dogs and other animals, 
etc. There are licence fees for offensive and dangerous trades. 

The municipaliues are goierally unable to meet thek 
expenditure out of ordinary reveatMes and they usually borrow 
money either from the Ckivemment or in the open market in 
order to carry out large projects like water supply, drainage worka, 
etc. Barring the Bombay Corporation with an income of over 
Rs. 4 crores and Calcutta O>iporation Rs* 2^1 crores, the average 
municipality in India is rather finanekHy poor. The fact that over 
Si 2 municipalities in Indk had a total income of about Rs. 44,31 
lakhs against an Rs. 4232 kkhs m 1931^-40 tflustr^ma 

the normally poor financial omiition of these bodies. 
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0f ileiottrces of Locul Bwiim i*^Although local 
bodies m &dia have been entm|ted with responsible services^ 
their resources are rather poor due to low taxable capacity of 
the people and their unwillingness to tax themselves for local 
purposes. The inequitable distribution of revenues between the 
Central, Provincial and local authorities also accounts for their 
scanty finances. The Provincial Governments in India arc legally 
entitled to tax agricultural land and all sources of finances of 
local bodies are under provincial control. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have not been able to be of much use to local bodies as^ 
they are themselves hard pressed for finances, following expansive 
services. 

In order to improve local finances, the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee recommended for the standardisation of the land 
i-evenue at a low rate to leave better scope for local taxation,, 
transfer to local bodies of a share of the collection of Provincial 
Governments from ground rents in towns and from an increase 
^n the rates of non-agricultural land, empowering municipalities 
to tax advertisements, extending the scope of taxes on entertain¬ 
ment and betting and giving local bodies a substantial share of 
the proceeds, extending and improving the administration of the 
taxes on circumstances, property and professions, reducing the 
import duty on motor cars and enabling the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to levy a provincial tax in lieu of tolls for riistributiem to* 
local bodies, empowering local bodies in selected areas to levy a 
fee for the registration of marriages. It also suggested supple¬ 
menting the rcvsources of local authorities by subsidies which 
should be ordinarily restricted to services of national importance. 
The local Self-Government Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay endorsed these recommendations. The Bombay 
Committee held that sources of municipal revenues could be 
increased by a tax on the transfer of immoveable properties, an 
assignment of a share of non-agricultural assessment on building 
plots within municipal limits, taxes on marriages, adoptions and 
feasts and an assignment of the entertainment tax and of 50 
per cent of the revenue derived from a surcharge on electricity. 
The Committee suggested that local bodies should levy taxes and 
cesses for definite services rendered e.g. a compulsory education 
cess. Although there remains a scope for adding to local resources 
through the extension of municipal trading and enterprises, it 
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wUl require tke utmost distaretion to do so iu India, because €be 
efficacy * of ibe sphere of activity depends upon an efficient 
administration, which is yet to be proved in practice in this 
country. 

It is gratifying to observe that the Government of India 
have constituted a committee known a* the Local Finance 
Inquiry Committee to inquire into the finances of local bodies 
and make recommendations for the improvement of local finances. 

The Comtaittce will a^xamine: 

{a) Whether the existing resources are adetjuate for the 
performance of the functions assigned to local bodies 
and consider what further sources of revenue should 
be provided; 

(b) methods of Government assistance to local bodies; and 

(c) existing machinery and methods of assessment and 

collection of taxes. 

The following table illustrates the revenues and expenditures 
of local bodies in India: — 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Income 

(excluding balances) 

1915-16 

1 

1939-40 

Expenditure 

I9l5d6 

1939-40 

Provincial rates 

339 

4,93 

Education 

1,82 

6,53 

Civil Works 

1,43 

2,24 

Civil Works 

4,16 

3,96 

Other sources 

2,68 

P33 

Sanitation Hospi^ 





1 

tals, etc. 

70 

2,21 




Debt and miscella¬ 



Total 

7,50 

16,70 

neous ...! 

132 

4,23 


R. A. P. 

a. A. j». 

Total 

8,00 

J6,9| 

Incidence per head ... 

0 5 1 

1 13 3 
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BrioA In«m (IfS^-SS) gim the following figures bearing (So the 
burden of taXOtkm per head in British India; — 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 



1922^3 

1927-8 

1933^ I 

I935-« 

1937-8 

Total taxation, Central and 
Provincial (including land 
revenue) 

1,32,79 1 

1,40,18 

1,30,79 

i 

1,39,37 

# 

131.93 

Payment per head based on 
Census population in 1931 
and assuming that the 
whole taxation is paid by 
the inhabitants of British 

1 

Rs. A. V. 

Rs. A. P, 

Ra. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 1 

Rs. K, p. 

India ... 

: 5 4 5 

5 5 0 

4 10 10 

4 14 3 ! 

4 1211 


Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas gives the following estimates of 
the incidence of taxation: — 


1871 


Rs. As. P. 
1 13 9 

1911 

Rs. As. P. 
... 2 11 3 

1881 


2 2 3 

1913 

2 14 5 

1901 


2 6 6 

1922 

6 18 


The Taxation Enquiry Committee was appointed in 1924 to 
examine the manner in which the burden of taxation was dis¬ 
tributed and to consider inter alia whether the whole scheme of 
taxation, Central, Provincial and Local, was scientific and equitable. 
Xhey selected a few typical classes of the population and offered 
certain tentative conclusions. The Committee found that the 
burden was oppressive on none of the classes, though its dis¬ 
tribution was unequal Some classes escaped their proper share 
of taxation, c.g. the landlords and village traders, The poorer 
section of the community paid taxes in the shape of land revenue, 
salt tax, excise dutiCwS, stamps, etc., while the comparatively rich 
section escaped their legitimate share of taxation. The changes 
in taxation during and after World War I rendered the incidtmee 
of taxation more equitable by the introduction of a graduated 
ineome-tax and super-tax, the levy of special import dudes on 
luxury articles, etc 
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The Mlowlag wWe was reproduced Iby K. T. Stkafe:— 
041 crores of rupees) ^ 

Heads «£ Reveauc 

Cuistotti$ 

Uiiid Revenue and Intigatluu 
lucome-i^ic 
Excise . , 

Salt 

Forests and Registration . . 

RaihSays ... 

Post Otece 
J^nnicipai Taxes ... 

Ikstrict Board Taxes 

TOTAt. 

Professor Shah coududed that the ‘^economically the weaker 
and less able section bore pecuniarily the largest proportion of the 
tax-burdens of India. Allowing for some quid pro quo in some 
of the above items (Railways, Post Office, etc,), we may yet say 
that while the richer class pays Rs. 100 crores in revenue, the 
poorer pays Rs. 150 crores, that k, in terms of wealth deduction; 
while from the average family income of Rs. 1,000 per annum 
and over, the tax deduction aggregates Rs. 100 crores out of a 
total of Rs, 600 crores of wealth enjoyed by less than a twenty- 
fifth of the population, the remainder of Rs. 150 crores is deducted 
from a total wealth of about Rs. 1,000 or 1,200 crores enjoyed by 
the 96 per cent of the remaining population. This distribution 
can scarcely be considered to be either economical or equitable/^ 

The Taxation Enquiry Committee recommended various 
proposals to redress inequalities, e.g. higher rates of taxation for 
incomes ranging from fc. 10,0(K) to Rs. 25,000; reduction 6 f the 
exemption limit for the super-tax to Rs. 30,000; a ntm rate of 
super-tax; reduction of the exemption limit in the case of a joint 
Hindu family to Rs. 60,000, etc. They suggested the removal of 
the duties on kerosene and sugar. They also re<X5tninended the 
levy of excise duties on aerated waters, cigarettes and pipe tobacco, 
for licensing for country tobacco and an increase in the licence 
fees for fire-arms* etc. 

Although the taxation structure has undergone fundamental 
changes since the report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, it 
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is ratlier w estimate die burden of taxation owing to laejk • 

of statistical data. It is therefore gratifying to observe that tbe 
Government of India proposes to appoirit a Taxation Enquiry 
Ck^mmittee at an early date to investigate the tax system, taxable 
capadty, etc. "Taxable capacity or fund is measured by the 
differaice between the two quantities—the total quantity of 
production and the total quantity of consumption.” As there is 
no adequate reliable data regarding production and consumption, 
it is difficult to assess the taxable capadty in India. Empirically, 
one is led to believe that taxation has nearly reached the limit. 
In the field of direct taxation, it is found that the country is 
suffering from lack of capital formation and savings have dried 
Up and the following tables illustrate the position: — 

TABLE I 


Intoivioual Savings from Taxable Incomes, 1945-46. 


Income Group 
(Yearly Income) 
(in Rs. 000) 

No.^ 

Assessed 

(thousands) 

Income 
Assessed 
(Rs. crorcs) 

Net Intxime 
after Income 
&i Super Tax 
(Rs. crorcs 

Saving 
per cent of 
net Income 

Savings 
(Rs. crorcfv) 

Below 10 

344-5 

136 

132 

7-5 

99 

10 to 20 

33-6 

40 

37 

12-5 

4*6 

20 to 25 ... 

24-8 

46 

42 

175 

7-4 

25 to 50 ... 

13-8 

46 

39 

25-5 

9-8 

50 to 100 ... 

3-4 

23 

18 

33-5 

60 

100 to 200 ... 

M 

14 

10 

50 j 

5-0 

200 . 

0-5 

21 

12 

70 

8-4 


421-7 

326 

290 ■ 


5M 


TABLE 11 

Individual Savings from Taxable Incomes to-day. 


Income Group 
(Yearly Income) 
(in Rs. 000) 

No.’s 

Assessed 

(thousands) 

Income 
Assessed 
(Rs. crores) 

Net Income 
after Income 
& Super Tax 
(Rs. cTorcs) 

Saving 
per cent ot 
net Income 

Savings 
(Rs. crorcs) 

AM below 25 ... 




Nil 

Nil 

25 to 50 ... 

13-8 

46 

39 

5 i 

2-0 

50 to lOO ... 

3-4 

23 

18 

132 

24 

100 to 200 ... 

M 

14 

10 

30 

3-0 

200 . 

0-5 

21 

12 

50 

6*0 


18-8 

104 

69 

i 

13*4 
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Indircpct taxation ha$ also neatly readied the point 
diminidiing returns* The masses are already feeling the pinch 
of high prices and the high taxation of luxury goods is already 
exhibiting signs of diminishing consumption* 

It is sometimes erroneously argued that because the per capita 
incidence of taxation in India hears a lower ratio about 8 per cent 
to tlie income per head, therefore the burden of taxation is light, 
compared to Great Britain, where the proportion of national 
income absorbed by taxation aggregates about 50 per cent. As a 
matter of fact, a high percentage of taxation on a large national 
income presses on the people less heavily than a low rate on a 
low income. 

Public Debt in biilia t —^India’s public debt began from the 
period of the East India Company^ which incurred loans to wage 
wars and the total debt rose from ^7 millions in 1792 to £59i 
millions in 1856-57 and C60| millions in 1857-58. The total debt 
aggregated to over £100 millions by 1860. The Government of 
India took over all responsibilities of these debts from the East 
India Company in 1858 with the cessation of the Company's rule 
and in addition committed themselves to pay the dividend on 
£12 millions stock of the East India Company, which was however 
redeemed in 1874. The entire debt inherited from the East India 
Company was unproductive. From 1867, the Government started to 
borrow for public works like railways, irrigation, etc., and loans 
incurred for these purposes were regarded as productive or Public 
Works debt as distinct from the previous unproductive debts, 
which were popularly known as Ordinary debt* On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Select Committee of 1878, the Government 
initiated the practice of utilising Government surpluses for com 
strutting public works and railways and paying off the old 
unproductive debts. This policy was criticised by Mr* Gokhale, 
who urged for the utilisation of surpluses towards giving reliefs 
in taxation. 

It may be obser\cd that up to the World War I, the major 
portion of the public debt was raised in England as it was con¬ 
tended that the rates of interest were cheaper in England than” in 
India. The potentialities of the Indian money market were 
apprcxriated during World War I, when it was difficult to raise 
money in England and the Government was obliged to borrow 
inside the country. During the war period 1914-18, the ordinaty 
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debt rQse R«. 31 crores in 1916 m R«. 257*79 ctom in 1924 
^wid War lioatl^ "^ere extensively subscribed in India* The amount 
of War Loans aggregated Ks. 53 crores in 1917 and Es* 57 crores 
in 1918. The World War I gave an opportunity to tap all cate¬ 
gories of investors. Notable among them were the Post Office 
Branch of the War Loans and the system of cash certificates. 
The Government also initiated the system of Treasury Bills, whiclh 
have become a popular feature of Central finances since then. 

» The Indian Defence Savings movement was inaugurated early 
in June, 1940 with the issue of 3 per cent six-year Defence Bonds, 
ten-year Defence Savings Certificates and Interest-Free Bonds. 
The six-year Defence Bonds were the mainstay of the War Loan 
programme of the Government and subscriptions totalled nclirly 
Rs. 45 crores, 31^ crorcs being tendered in cash and the balance 
by conversion of the 5 per cent Loan (1940-3). From 1st February, 
1941, a second 3 per cent Defence I-oan with a longer currency 
and repayable at par was issued in place of the six-year Defence 
Bonds, The subscriptions to the Defence Loans during 1942-3 
aggregated Rs. 115 crores. Then there were a tliird and a fourth 
Defence Loans and several other loan>s which yielded a total of 
Rs. 279 crores during 1943-4. A Defence Savings Provident Fund 
for all Government servants was initiated in order to enable these 
classes to make regular investments. A popular savings scheme 
was started by means of Post Office Defence Savings Bank 
Accounts, the amounts in which were repayable not on demand 
but a year after the end of the war. The rate of interest was 
fixed at 1 per cent higher than the existing rate on ordinary 
Postal Savings Banks x4ccounts. 

The total regular interest-bearing debt on 31 at March, 1939 
Es- L158 crores, comprising Sterling loans and Railway 
Annuities Rs. 445 crores, Rupee loan and Treasury Bills Rs, 484 
crores, and Unfunded debt (Cash Certificates, Savings Bank 
Deposits and Provident Funds) Rs. 229 crores. 

The debt position of a country is a sure index of its financial 
strength and our position is inherently sound. At the end of 
1948-49 the total outstanding public debt was about Rs. 1,795 
crores and to rise by a further Rs, 56 crores during next jrear to 
Rs, 1,851 crores. The total of the interest bearing obligations was 
estimated at Rs, 2,182 crores at the end of 1948-49 and Rs, 2,231 
crores at the end of 1949-50. Against these obligations* we expect 
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to hiave ol 1948-49 jrougMy Rs* 1461 Cfores aod tlie 

end of 1949*50 Ra lAS7 crotos hf way of interest yielding ai«set« 
3 rq)re 8 eming the investments in lie two great commercial 
ment® of the Govatnmmt, namely, the RaOwayi and Posts and 
Telegraphs, outstanding amounts due to ns from the Provincial 
Governments, Indian States, Burma and others, and the prohahle 
debt of Pahi«^tan to us. In addition, we shall be holding cash 
4nd other investments on treasury accotmt amounting to Rs. 24d 
croires at the end of 1948-49 and Rs, 130 crores at the end of 
J949S0. The total interest bearing obligations not covered by 
interest bearing assets and our cash and interest yielding invest¬ 
ments would thus amount to no more than Rs, 775 crores at the 
end of 1948-49 and Rs. 864 at the end of 1949-50, These figures 
are to some extent approximate and it is not possible to give 
precise figures until Pakistan’s share of the obUgations which 
she would assume direct and her debt to India have been finally 
worked out. 

The debt burden is to be judged primarily by the size of 
the deadweight debt. Ihe amount of deadweight debt estimated 
at Rs. 864 crores is indeed very small when compared with the 
resources of the country and the national income. The debt 
position may be compared with the national income for assessing 
whether the debt is one which the country, can afford to carry. 
For this purpose, we may take the whole of the interest bearing 
obUgations of the Government of India which are expected m 
stand at Rs. 2,231 crores at the end of 1949-50. Unfortunately,, 
we have no accurate data regarding the national income of our 
country. Various estimates have been made from time to time» 
but none of them has been made on a really accurate ^nd 
scientific basis and our national income may be assumed at about 
4,560 crores of rupees. Our public debt is less than half of our 
national income. It is interesting to compare our position with 
that of more advanced countries like die United l^gdoih and 
the United States. The national debt in th^ United States h 
more than IJ times its national income and the national debt of 
the United Kingdom is nearly three times its national income. 
Ihe burden of the debt may also be assessed in another manner 
by studying the interest charges in relation to the annual 
revenue. For the year 1948-49 our gross payment of interest 
changes amounted to Rs, 61 82 crores, From our Cornmtrriai 
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l)epartoeatt Hkfe Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, etc*, and hr 
way of interest receipts from Provincial Governtnents and other 
sources we obtained about Rs. 25*66 crores. The net interest 
payment therefore was Rs. 36*16 erpres. From this must again be 
deducted the interest due to us from Pakistan which was estimated 
at approximately 9 crores of rujpees. Our net interest burden 
was therefore about Rs. 27 crorcs. Tlie anticipated revenue was 
Rs. 256*28 crores. Our net interest payment therefore represents 
only about 10^ per cent of our revenue. The inference that may 
legitimately be drawn from these figures is that we could carry 
even a larger volume of debt and that there is still a large source 
available here for financing the development of the country. 

The Redemptbn of Debit j— There was no clear-cut debt 
redemption policy until 1924 and debts were repaid in two ways. 
The surpluses were utilised for financing capital expenditure on 
productive works and reducing the ordinary debt. 

A portion of the liability incurred in connection with the 
purchase of certain railways, was and is being reduced under the 
statutory obligation of payment of railway annuities, issued in 
repayment of both principal and interest on loans. The India 
Stock, for which the shareholders of railways were permitted to 
exchange their annuities and the securities of the original com¬ 
panies from which the railways were purchased, is being reduced 
from certain sinking funds shown under railway account. A 
sinking fund was established during 1914-18 in connexion with 
the issue of the 5 per cent War Loan of 1917. The Government 
decided to set aside 1^ per cent of the loan for the purchase and 
eancellation of the loan securities, as long as their marker price 
was below the issue price in addition to making annual provision 
of nearly £500,000 to meet India’s liability regarding unpaid 
portion of the war contribution. 

A regular debt redemption scheme was accepted by the 
Assembly in December, 1924 on the initiative of Sir Basil Blackett, 
who suggested that the best way of arriving at a rcgidar pro¬ 
gramme of debt redemption was to take the gross total of the 
debt, examine die capital assets held against it and fix the 
af^ropiiate period within which it is desirable to amortixe each 
category of debt Accordingly, the Finance Member announced 
a scheme on 9th December, 1924, which provided for a period of 
fiye years in the first instance, an annual provision for the rcduc* 
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rioa ^ ^^iroidaace of Atht to be charged agaimt annual m%mUGs 
4»i its. 4 crores a year jplus !/80|b of the mcms of the debt out- 
atahding at the md of each year over th^ outstanding on Slat 
March, li^23, sterling debt being converted into rupees at Rs* 15 
per £ for this purpose. The provision for the sinking funds 
thus proposed would be used not to reduce the net total debt as 
long as there was a considerable annual programme of new capital 
expenditure, but to reduce the unproductive portion of it. The 
provision was therefore better described as a contribution out of 
revenues for the reduction or avoidance of debt than as a Sinking 
fund, provision was also made from 1930 to meet the accruing 
liability regarding Cash Certificates, which were henceforth 
regarded as part of the Government's debt. It was decided in 
1930-31 that the sterling debt should be converted into rupees 
at Rs. I3| per £ instead of Rs. 15 per £. From 1933^4 the annual 
amount provided for the reduction or avoidance of debt was 
reduced to a lump sum of R«. 3 crores. As 60 per cent of the 
Government of India debt was attributable to the railways, it 
would be imposing a heavy burden on the General Budget to 
ievert to the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior to 1933-4 
before the railways had resumed the practice of making a contri¬ 
bution to the General Revenues. 

Repatriatkm of Sterling Debt The process of the re¬ 
patriation of sterling debt began from 1937, but it had to be 
temporarily discontinued owing to the slackening of sterling 
remittances. Substantial sterling resources became available after 
the beginning of the World War II due to recoveries from His 
Majesty's Government for their share of war expenditure incurred 
by India as well as for large purchases of raw materials and goods 
paid for in the first instance by the Government of India, ccUi- 
tributious towards the expenditure on defence modernisation 
according to the Report of the Chatfield Committee and sterling 
receipts for sales of silver in London on behalf of the Government 
of India and this accelerated die process of the repatriation of the 
sterling debt ITie Reserve Bank was therefore authorised to 
purchase India sterling non-terminable securities in the open 
market and to transfer them to the Government of India for 
cancellation. Additional Rupee Paper of 3| and 3 per cent non- 
terminable loans was also created. A further scheme of repatria^ 
rion of sterling was Introduced in Felmiary, 1940, extending the 
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Dption of tr^pafet to holders of all India Sterling LoAns to Rnpee 
Loans and ®nctiomng the creation of rupee counterparts for six 
specified dated sterling loans. Owners of sterling obligations 
could therefore voluntarily convert their holdings from the books 
of the Bank of England into rupee counterparts registered in the 
hooks of any one of the Keserve Bank offices in India. Open 
market purchases were also made in London by the Reserve Bank 
India, which aggregated £28i millions on 8th February, 1941. 

An announcement was also made on the same day for the 
compulsory acquisition and repatriation of India’s terminable 
sterling debt amounting to about £90 millions or Rs. 120 crores 
and the British Government helped the Government of India by 
issuing orders under their special war powers compelling holders 
resident in the United Kingdom to sell their stocks to them for 
delivery to the Government of India at market prices prevailing 
at die time of the order, dispensing thereby with the expensive 
, alternative of buying them in a rising market. A similar order 
was issued by the Government of India affecting holders of 
sterling stocks who were residing in India. The Government of 
India first bought the sterling from the Reserve Bank by arranging 
for tlie rupees to pay for the sterling. The Reserve Bank of 
India utilised a portion of its large stock of sterling securities and 
balances for purchasing India’s sterling debt. The total face 
value of the outstanding terminable loan on 8th February, 1941 
was alxiiit £84 millions. Holdings of India sterling stock com¬ 
pulsorily acquired in the United Kingdom and India aggregated 
£S9 millions and £11 millions respectively. The balance of about 
£14 millions represented stocks, held by non-residents outside the 
United Kingdom and India. The half of the stocks thus acquired 
was paid for by the issue of rupee counterparts to the Reserve 
Bank and half from balances with the aid of temporary ways and 
means advances from the Bank. 

The second compulsory scheme was implemented in practice 
by the redemption of per cent sterling stock daring 1942-3. 
The mtal debt repatriated between 1st April, 1937 and 31st March, 
1943 was shown at £307 26 millions and was partly financed by 
crekting rupee counterparts of about Rs. 234*97 crores. Tbe 
Government of India sterling stock and rmlway debentures 
bought and cancelled by Government balances totalled £3 millions 
^ 1943-44, In addition the Madras and Southern Maharatia, 
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South Indian and Bisngal-Nn^Mj Bjailways were acquilfai at a 
cost of £S'28 millions, iGl’ll millions and B3*d0 millions mspecv 
tively, Dwring 194S-6 stray lots of the face value nf £0 28 mfflian 
were repatriated at a cost of Rs. 37 lalths and during 194«Sr7 £0'7d 
million at a cost of Rs, 1 *06 crores. 

The fcdlowing table illuscrates the position of Repatriated 
Sterling Debt:— 


Amounts of Stesung Debt Repatkwted since 1S>37'8 


Year 

Face Value 

PtmcHASE Valuh 

Rupee 

enunterparta 

created 

Rs^ (cmres) 

C (mlliloti) 

£ (miUim) 

Ks, (crores) 

1937-8 . 

299 

3*04 

4*05 

1*12 

1939^40 . 

17-99 

16*54 

22*05 

22-79 

1940-1 . 

71-29 

75*24 

100-32 

94-86 

mu2 

99 04 

92*28 

123*04 

33-SS 

19424 . 

11900 

12048 

161-67 

82-62 

19434 . 

13-92 ' 

12-97 

17-29 

38-42 

19444 

0-41 

0*37 

0*49 

0-17 

1945-6 . 

0*28 

0*29 

0*37 

O-Ol 

Totai- 

323-12 

321*21 

429*28 

. . 

273-57 

19464 

(1) First compulRory 
scheme of 8 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1941 (includ¬ 
ing special arrange¬ 
ments) 

1 

0-49 

0-55 

0 73 

I 

0*01 

(2) Secfmd compulsory 
scheme of 24 Bee., 
1941 (Induding spe¬ 
cial arrangements) 

0*19 

0-17 

0-23 i 


(3) Kedemption of 
per cent sterling 
stock 1931 and after 

0*07 1 

0-07 

0*09 


(4) Kepatriation of 

Railway debenture 
stockvs 

001 

0-91 

0*01 


Total 

046 

0-80 

j ' hm 

.M 

€RA>iJ> Total 

323-88 

322-01 

430-34 

273-58 * 


Stmlint; B«I«nce« eif India t—India always held sterling in 
the United Kingdom as part of Iwr currency reserve and in 
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Seiwmbcr, tfec Sterimg balances totalled 02 itiifliom. Tbe 
rose to £1,137 millions on 14th Angnst, 1947. Thb accu- 
miila^on lOliowed the purchase of stores and other materials from 
India on jbdhtalf of the British Government and the Allied countries 
for war purposes. The British Government paid for its purchases 
in India in sterling in London, which was transferred to the 
Reserve Bank, which issued currency notes against the same. 

In order to repay India's sterling balances, an Interim Agree¬ 
ment was made on Htb August, 1947, between the Governments 
of India and the United Kingdom to cover the period up to 31st 
December, ISH7^ Among others it was decided that the balances 
of the Reser\c Bank of India were to be kept in two accounts. 
No, 1 Account was to be the main operative account and to 
contain the muliilaterally convertible currency. To this account 
were to be credited the amounts released from the accumulated 
balances and all future current earnings. No. 2 Account was to 
hold the remainder of the accumulated balances. A sum of £35 
millions was to be transferred to the credit of Account No. 1. This 
amount was designed to meet the estimated deficit in India's 
balance of payments on current account from ISth July to 31st 
December, 1947. A further amount of £30 millions was to be 
placed to the credit of Account No. 1 as a working balance to be 
used to meet any temporary deficit in India's available means of 
payment abroad. 

This agreement was renewed in January, 1948, subject to minor 
changes for a further period of six months. As the agreement 
was to terminate in June, 1948, a new agreement was signed on 
9rh July, 1948. The following were the main features: A sum of 
£100 millions or Rs. 133 crorcs to be paid in full and final settle¬ 
ment for all the stores and installations taken over on 1st April, 
1947; the United Kingdom Government to be paid a sum of 
£147^ millions or Rs. 197 crorcs and India to purchase from them 
a tapering annuity beginning with £6,300,000 in 1948 to disappear 
complete|jt in 60 years. The annual liability is of the order of 
£61 milliom or Rs. 8 crorcs. I'he payment of sterling pensions 
to be met by the capital payment from the sterling balances* The 
liability of the provinces in India is of the order of a little under 
a million pounds a year or Rs. H crorcs and it was agreed to 
purchase a similar annuity regarding these pensions* The pay* 
ment on this account was to be £20J millions or Rs. 27 crores; 
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the fijttis} accounts of rihe wwlividis^ Gwemmmt of India fat l®46-7 
showcsd that a sutn of £49 tplliona or Rs. 65 crores remakied due 
from the linked Kingdom under tfle plan lor the aUocatkm of 
defence expenditure between the two countriw. Certain liaWlitfee 
still remained to be met and after allowing for dbiese, the final 
amount was fixed at £65 millions or Rs. 73 crores; during tlfe 
period of three years from 1st July, 1948, the V . K* was to release 
a aum of £80 millions, in additkm to whkdt India was to carry 
forward an unspent balance in account No. 1 of £80 millions out 
of the previous releases. 

The total sterling balances were shown at £1,160 ttnillions and 
the amount estimated at £800 millions remaining* aftet payment 
fat the military stores and installations and the purchase of 
annuities for pensions and the transfer of Pakistan’s share to her 
wuld be available for meeting the country’s requirements of 
foreign exchange. In 1948, a sum of £15 millions or Rs. 20 crores 
was to be made available for the first year, at the end of which 
the position was to be reviewed. 

Under the Indo-British Sterling Balances Agreement for 
1948-49, it was agreed that India would draw £80 millions for the 
period ending June, 1949, besides £80 millions outstanding from 
die previous agreement. India’s withdrawals until the end of 
April, 1949, however, exceeded the specified amount by £40 millions 
—due mainly to abnormal imports. This heavy drawing was 
viewed with concern and it appeared that further withdrawals 
would be difficult for some time. ’Therefore fresh negotiations 
arc now taking place in London. It may be observed here that 
in the current year ended 31 st March, 1S>49, India also drew from 
the International Moneury Fund nearly 100 million dollars, the 
amount being available as loan. 

AtMlytit of ^ Pnldatui Budget of 1949-50 t—Rereaoe* 
were estimated for 1949-50 at Rs. 70-25 crores against Rs. 58-70 
crores in the previous year and these estimates included the net 
receipts of the Railway and the Posts and Telt^l^s Depi^tmenis 
after allowing for their working expenses. There was an improve¬ 
ment of Rs. 4‘S crates under Central Sal« Tax, which was. 
introduced from Ist Afwil, 1948. The sttiea tax in INusttn has 
been centralised, by arranging to pay the |»!ovmces half of tibe 
total ettiketions in thor re.^pecave areas mimu the costs of 
DoUeetion. 
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E3«At»®tog *3» woiicing expenses of the Railwajrs aud tJ»e Posts 
And Tek^a^S ISeparanents, cxp«}diture was estiiaatod at 
Rs. 69-26 ottnes, thus leaving a sur^us of Rs. 99 lakhs. After 
taking koto atJGount the cost of of the implenj^tation of the 
«comm«Miations of the Pay Commission, the surplus was «m* 
verted into a deficit of Rs. 3 01 owes. Which was covered by 
additional taxation, leaving a surplus of Rs. 226 lakhs. The 
budgetary position is summarised as follows:— 


Budget Estimates for 1949-50 {In crores of Rupees) 


Receipts’ 

Customs ... . . 28 00 crorcs 

Central Excises . . 5‘S5 „ 

Income and Corporation 
Taxes ... . 900 „ 

Sales Tax ... ... 8 00 „ 

Salt . . . 3-65 „ 


Percentage to Total. 
39-9 
7-9 

12-8 

11-4 

52 


(Total Revenues estimated at Rs. 70 25 crores). 


Expenditures: Percentage to Total. 

Civil Expenditure . 22 04 crores 31-8 

Defence Service ... 47-22 „ 68 2” ’ 

(Total Expenditures estimated at Rs. 69 26 crores). ^ 


The budget increased the import duty on manufactured 
tobacco to Rs. 16-4-0 per lb., making similar increases in the duties 
on cigars and cigarettes, and to increase by 15 per cent, ad valorem 
the existing import duties on fabrics made of silk, fabrics con¬ 
taining gold or silver thread, articles plated with gold or silver 
and (xrtain other luxury items. Import duties are collected on 
non-essential imports from India. Exemptions include all cotton 
piecegtiods whose value is less than Rs. 1-8-0 per yard. Thus all 
, -except the most expensive varieties of cotton cloth continue to be 
imported feee of duty, and there should be no increase in the 
^rice of the types of doth which are mainly used by the 
potn’er dasses. Even in the case of cotton doth whose value is 
more than Rs. 1-8-0 per yard it was proposed for the present to 
a^y only the preferential rates of duty, whkh range from IS to 
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21 ^ *d valomxt, It was also pcopcdicid to a|^y xteSitf th.e 
|»e£«eiitial rates m ardfickl silks a»4 certisiit od^ lalnics. 
Tob4|iCCO ttjanufeicsares atf another dass of goods whidi aio Ikhte 
to reduced rates ot^daty on import &om India* It was inopoafed 
to draige W ptt cent, ad valorem on bkis^ IS p« cent, on the 
cheaper qualities of cigarettes and 20 per cent, on other tobacco 
products of Indian manufacture. 

As regards the export tanil, it was proposed to levy small 
es^xirt duties on cement, fish and bamboos, In due case of cement 
the duty is at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton. The dudes on fish 
are Rs, S per maund for fresh fish, Ra. 8 per cwt. for dried fidi, 
unsalted, and Rs; 4 per cwt. for dried fish, salted. The duty <m 
bamboos is diarged at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate of direct taxation remains unchanged at equal to 
Indian rates, but the taxable minimum for incomd-tax was 
increased from Rs. 2 t 500 to Rs. 3,000. Addidonal concessions were 
given regarding depredadon on machinery and plant used i» 
industrial undertakings in Pakistan. Import dudes on machinery 
were reduced from 10 to 5 per cent, and import duties on iron and 
copper scrap were remitted, one anna being taken off the kerosene 
duty. The export duty on sheep and goatskins was raiuced from 
10 per cent to 5 per cent, 

Tfce Woridmsr of Paldatan R)rili«mj«s— Pakisun Railways 
registered a lo^s of Rs. r87 crores for the period ISth August, 
1947 to 31st March, 1948 against the loss of Rs. l‘S crores assumed 
in the estimates for that period. Conditions, however, soon began 
to improve in many directions ttnd the total ^ss earnings for the 
current year were placed at Rs. 33'38 crores against Rs. 32'59 
crores originally estimated. With the working expenses at 
32 58 crores, it is expected that the anticipated nominal suiplUs 
of Rs. 3,000 will be converted into a surplus of Rs. 79 5 lakhs. 
This improvement has been rendered possible by the exercise of 
strict economy in operational expenditure, and increase in reoripts 
resulting from larger traffic and due to revision of rates and fares 
and stricter chedc of ticketless travtd. Traffic eammgs are expected 
to show a further improvement during 19^30 and gross receipts, 
in the yrau" are estimated at Rs. 34'S tarotes whereas working 
expenses would be Rs. 33 S crores. The year is thus expected m 
show a surplus of Rs. I crore which vtill be convmed into a' deficit 
of Rs. 82 la^s on im|dementatima of the Pay Commi^on's recom^ 
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mendatioBS^ CJoMideting that these surpluses cover the increased 
costs of coal and the loss of about Rs. 1*25 crores per annum that 
used to be incurred oa the running of the ‘^strategic Imes^* ^and 
that the Eastern Bengal Railway continues m run at a deficit^ 
these figures are not so unsatisfactory and bring out the fact that 
the coiUtnercial lines as a whole are not running at a loss. Further 
the Railways are carrying a large number of surplus staff. It is 
hoped that with the adjustment of surplus staff and jiie exercise 
of economy the picture that is likely to emerge this time ne^t 
year will be more satisfactory. 

The Budget Estimates for the year 1948-49 include a provi^ 
sion of Rs. S'5 crores for works chargeable to Capital and to the 
Depreciation Fund. Due mainly to non-availability of materials, 
which are still in short supply, the progress of work has however 
been slower than wa^s originally anticipated and the revised estimates 
for these works are now placed at Rs. 4*19 crores. A provision 
of Rs. 5* 13 crores has been made for the works programme during 
the year 1949-50. Of this amount^ a sum of Rs. 1*6 crores will 
be chargeable to Capital and Rs. 3*44 crores to the Depreciation 
Fund. 

The year 1948-49 saw an addition of three lines to the existing 
Railway system. The Sind Section of the Jodhpur Railway has 
been taken over by the North-Western Railway, while the East 
Bengal Railway purchased the Khulna Bagerhat Light Railway 
and the Mymensing-Bhairab Ba^ar Railway, The survey of a 
suburban Railway for Karachi has been completed by the North- 
Western Railway. On the EastcrU Bengal Railway side, surveys 
of Jessore-Darsana and Dacca-Aricha Sections have been sanc¬ 
tioned. Preliminary arrangements for starting land acquisition 
and earthwork on the Jessore-Kalighat Section of the Jessorc- 
Darsana projea have been taken in hand. Doubling of the track 
in the Akhaura-Bhairab Barar Section of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway is also progressing. The Saidpur workshop is being re¬ 
modelled to meet the additional broad-gauge repair requirements, 
while the Pahartali workshop is being rehabilitated to carry out 
meter gauge repairs displaced from Saidpur due to the increase 
in load. 

While the general position of the working of the Pakistan 
Railways continues on the whole to be somewhat reassuring* the 
t^mrking of the Ea$t Bengal Railvmy has been far from satisfactory- 
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likely tn ^ow Jos^s of Es* 1*39 erodes and U§. 48^31 klclis in 
enrriint and die next fimncial yeaix- 

Wbrn^Ad Rdbdicma ]»et%^ii Cmbm And tVoi^kMX^ 

The chief mstmment fer the regulation of finandal rdationi 
between the centre and the provinces wa« the Niemeyer Awards 
but in view of the fact that the condinons on which the Award 
was based were no longer operating in Pakistan, it was modified 
as follows: 

h It Was decided that the Centre should retain the entire 
share of the income-tax receipts for the time being, 

2. Sales tax which was a provincial tax was centralised, and 
the provinces agreed to hand it over to the Central Government 
for a priod of two years subject to a portion of receipts being 
remitted to the provinces on an agreed basis, 

3, Finally, the proceeds of die estate duties when imposed 
would be wholly left to the Centre, 

The Centre, however, continual to give the annual subvert* 
tion of Rs. 1,00,00,000 to the North-West Frontier Province. The 
Centre has also been giving liberal loans to the provinces. 

Although it has been decided to allocate to provinces half of 
total sales tax collected in their territories minus the cost of collec¬ 
tion, the final allocation of revenues between the Centre and 
Provinces remains as yet in a nebulous state. The Government of 
Eastern Pakistan is demanding the full proceeds of the jute duty 
and a portion of the income-tax collected in its territory and nego¬ 
tiations are proceeding in these^ matters. 

Public Debt of Pakiatan is difficult to assess accu¬ 
rately the public debt of Pakistan, because the portion of the debt 
of undivided India to be transferred to Pakistan has not yet bem 
finally settled. 

The position of the undivided Government as on the date of 
partition was that its outstanding liabilities exceeded its assets so 
that ultimately it is the debt that is being divided between the 
two Governments, On a rough estimate the outmoding debt of 
he Central Government as on the I4th August, 1947, including* 
n this not merely the outstanding public debt but all it® obhga* 
ions to outside parties such as deposits in Postal Savings Banks, 
mtstanding balances of Post Olfioe Cash and National ^vinp 
^rtificates, Provident Fund Deposits of Government servants, the 
37 
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stores aj^d Hilleir property acquired by the Pcfeocc Services Aod 
die capltaliwi vaiue of the liability for pensions in payment m 
the date of partition and pensions earned by Serving oflfcers up to 
that date, is likely to be of the order of Rs* 3tJ300 crores* 

The Government of Indians assets on that date are represented 
by die capital spent on the great Comniercial Departments like the 
Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs, the Security Printing Press, 
the Irrigation works in the Centrally Administered areas, the Port 
of Vizagapatam aitd New Dellii; the buildings, stores and equip¬ 
ment of the Defence Services and the various branches of the 
Civil Administration; the cash balance with the Reserve Bank and 
investments such as the Silver Redemption Reserve and the sub¬ 
scriptions to the International Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank; and the miscellaneous debts due to it such as the 
outstanding loans made to Provincial Governments ^nd local 
bodies and institutions. The total value of these assets is of the 
order of Rs. 2^800 crores leaving a net excess of liabilities over 
assets of about 500 crores. It will be some time before the final 
figures are available and the machinery for obtaining them as 
early as possible is being set in morion. The arrangement with 
Pakistan is that for all assets located in her territory such as the 
Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs system operating in 
Pakistan, the stores and other movable equipment allocated to her, 
the administrative buildings and installations taken over by her 
territory she takes a debt equal to the book value of these assets. 
An exception has been made in tbe case of strategic railways the 
book value of which, for purposes of the settlement, will be written 
down from a Httle over Rs. 32 crores to Rs. 14 45 crores. In addi¬ 
tion, Pakistan will take over a debt equal to the amount of the 
cash balance of Rs. 75 crores allocated to her out of the cash 
balances of the undivided Government and 17i per cent, of the 
net excess of the Central Governmenfs liabilities over assets which 
is Hkdy to be of the order of Rs. 500 crores. The total of 
Pakistan’s debt as calculated above will be reduced by the liability 
she takes over direct in regard to Postal Savings Banks, Postal 
eSaah and National Savings Certificates outstanding in her area, 
the pensions of the undivided Government paid in Pakistan and 
the liability for penrions earned by officers who have opted for 
liervice in that Dominion. For purposes of the fina nc ial wle- 
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toQitt tii« a^tsoiiaAHg de3l>t of t&e Centxid Government be 
valneti alter ^^linng into accsoum the iaterest {»a^ents, (il^oouiin^ 
date of tedemjptioa and $o on. Similarly the acturial valtae of 
the peoMonary liability will have m be calculated. The ciosing^ of 
ihe account^ for the pre-pamtion period, without whidti the oat- 
standing aesets and lial^ties cannot be determined, will aitfo take 
some time to com|dete. It is nm dterelore posable to give any^ 
thing more than a very rough indication of the amounts involvi^ 
in the setdement or the share of Pakistan in the outstanding debt, 
Pakistan's share will take the form of an inter-state debt to India. 
On a very rough estimate this debt is likely to be of the wrder of 
JRs. 300 crores, and the rate of interest may be near about 3 per 
cent. Pakistan’s total debt is to be repaid in Indian rupees in 
fifty annual equated instalments for principal and interest. As a 
measure of assistance to the new Dominion in its earlier years 
it has been agreed that the first repayment should commence only 
in 195^. In addition to the Rs, 75 crores given to her out of the 
cash balance of the undivided Government it has also been agreed 
that India would make available to Pakistan a further sum of 
Rs. 6 crores for meeting the expenditure on the setting up of 
Ordnance factories and similar special institutions required by htr. 
This amount will also be added to Pakistan’s debt. 


The following table illustrates the permanent debt inemred 
by |he Government of Pakistan since its inception. 


Permafient debt 

Amount subscribed 

a 

’Details of Loans;— 

2|% Loan, 1953-54 

{In lakhs of Rs.) 

.. 31,89 

3 % Loan, i960 

.. 12,73 * 

^ 3 % Loan, 1968 

4,^ 

2|% Loan, 19^5-56 

. 11,85 

2|% Loan, 19^59 

. . 6.78 

3 % Loan, 1963 

2,89 

1^% Loan Free Bonds, 1958 

9 

Totm. , . 70,57 

It may be observed that these different cau^ories of have 

fmndm tavtswa with a 

w&k choice ai»d wffl hdp 
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tkt development of a gJIt-edgcd market. Althongh a stock 
exchange lias been formed in Karachi it has not yet started 
functioning and it is anticipated that it will be able to begin with 
a fairly good gilt-edged section. 

In order to provide the money market with short-term 
investments, the Central Government issued three months' 
Treasury Bills for the first time in June, 1948. Due to the large 
demand for short terra investments, the fortnighdy tender for 
Rs. 25 lakhs was made weekly, the weekly tender being subse¬ 
quently raised first, to Rs. 50 lakhs and then to Rs 1 crore. The 
weekly auction of the Treasury Bills was continued upto the first 
week of Novemlier, 1948, then it was suspended due to the 
pressure on the money market caused by the seasoiral financing 
of cotton and jute crops. During the period, the total atpount 
offered for sale and accepted was Rs. i0‘50 crores against Rs. 37'7 
crores tendered for acceptance, the average rate of interest for 
accepted tenders being annas 0-7-2 per cent. The successful 
floatation of Treasury Bills gave further evidence of the confi¬ 
dence reposed by the market in the stxength and stability of 
country’s finances, Ad hoc Treasury Bills aggregating Rs. 10,89 
crores were also created during tlie year to finance the scheme 
for the funding of the Sterling Pensionary obligations. The out¬ 
standing balance of Treasury Bills at the end of 1948-49 is 
estimated at Rs. 11'29 crores. 

Economy Committee of Pakistan The Committee re¬ 
commended economies amounting to about Rs. 37 lakhs in a, full 
year, of which Rs. 23 lakhs is represented by the cost of the 
Resettlement Department and its employment exchanges. The 
Committee recommended that these exchanges should be handed 
over to the provinces in whose sphere of responsibility they really 
lie and that it should be for the Provincial Governments to decide 
if their continuance is necessary. The suggestions of this Com¬ 
mittee have been given careful consideration by the Government 
and although decisions have not yet been taken on all points it 
is expected that the Government will be able to effect savings of at 
least Rs, 33 lakhs per annum in Central Expenditure, including 
23 lakhs on the Resettlement Department. 

Stoxinig Buimtm of Pakbtim The Anglo-^Pakistani 
filcrling Balances Agreement ncg>tiated earlier provided for die 
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r^l^Be of Paki$t»m balances m a 8i?c*^moniiily basis and for six 
iWBtbs elided 30tb |iane, B4$, ibe restdta indicated that PaMstan's 
eaniings of sterling exceeded her expenditure by Rs, 21 crores. 
This was iuevitaHe as the period under review was one of un- 
lirccedcntcd exports of jute and cotton, the operation of the 
system of six monthly releases was not found to be satisfactory 
as it did nor permit of advance planning. The fresh Agreement 
with the Government of the United Kingdom, which was nego*' 
dated in London in summer 1948, provided for releases being 
made on an annual basis. The main terms of this Agreement 
were that for the year ending June, 1949, a sum of £S millions 
was released for current transactions and provision was also made 
for the further transfer of another £S millions for making 
essential purchases for the resettlement and rehabilitation of 
refugees. This sum would continue to be available up to the end 
of June, 1951* From within the balances available in the No. 1 
Account, the U.K. Government agreed to make the equivalent 
of a sum of £5 millions available to Pakistan in hard currencies 
for the year ending June, 1949. In order to enable Pakistan to 
prepare plans in advance, the U.K. Government gave an under¬ 
taking that, in addition to the balances existing in Pakistan's 
No. ! Account, further sums of at least £5 millions would be 
released during each of die two years ending in June, 1950 and 
1951. 

Complete agreement was also reached in regard to Defence 
Stores and Installation built or acquired by the U.K, Government 
in undivided India during war-time. The amount payable to the 
U.K. on this account was assessed at £1(K) millions, It was agreed 
between India and Pakistan that the initial payment for these 
assets would be made to the U.K, Government by India and the 
value of Defence Stores in Pakistan and of U.K. stores either 
located in Pakistan on the day of partition or transferred 
to it by India in accordance with partition arrangements would 
be reimbursed by Pakistan to Incha in blocked sterling. As part 
of these arrangements, it was also agreed that a share of the 
recoverable war expenditure payable to undivided India should 
be refunded by the U.K. Government directly to Pakistan and she 
would receive in blocked sterling a sum of about Rs. 11 crores on 
this account during 1948-49. In regard to Sterling Pensions pay¬ 
able by the Pakistan Central and Provincial Govemmmts, it was 
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ag 3 P«e(l tJiat %n mmmt in blocked sterling eguivalt^nt to Rs. 10 
crores sbotdd te funded widi H.M.G. in remrn for wbieh tbat 
Govemiiicini would make available to th^ Pakistan Government 
sterling Annuities during the next fifty years to enable pensionary 
and provident fund liabilities being piet from year to year. TWa 
arrangement for the utilisation of a portion of Pakistan's blocked 
steriing ^ould, on the whole, be regarded as satisfactory, parti* 
cutely, as the amount funded carries interest at I per cent witich 
is sligfady higher than the rate of interest earned by the Sterling 
balances. 

The extension of the Anglo*Pakistani financial agreement 
and the amounts to be released from Pakistan's sterling balances 
after 30th June, 1949, were discussed recently between the U.K. 
and Pakistani delegations. It was arranged that Pakistan would 
obtain a release of another £10 millions from her blocked balances 
of about £156 millions. She is reported to have used the £15 
millions received last year for the period ending on June 30 of 
1949. Pakistan requested that it be agreed by Britain that 
Pakistan can convert £10 millions, when released, into dollars 
for purchasing capital goods from hard currency areas. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PRICX CONTROLS AND FAMINES 
iiiflbikm in Indiiii 

Iijfiation has become aliJ^st a househojd wwd m Iiidia* 
Pieople mstiuctively understand by it a state of condition in which 
they live at present. Everyl>ody findii it extremely hard to make 
two ends meet» because prices of all commodities continually rise 
and in spite of best efforts, expenditure always lags behind income. 

This is no doubt a correct appraisal of the present infla¬ 
tionary situation, although inflation is really a monetary nomen¬ 
clature. Inflation implies an economic condition in which the 
total volume of moitey exceeds the available supply of goods* 
Under such circumstances, prices of commodities will naturally 
rise and to-day we find that price rises are distinctly apparent in 
all sectors of our economic life. This may now be illustrated 
from price structures as prevailing in our country. 

The index number of wholesale prices of food is shown at 
306*1 in 1947-48 with 1939 August base equal to 100, industrial 
raw materials 377*5, semi-manufactured articles 261*6, manufac¬ 
tured articles 286*4, miscellaneous articles 456*2. The combined 
general index therefore comes to 3(®'2. Or in other word^, it is 
clear that wholesale prices of all commodities have risen by over 
200 per cent as compared with the pre-war period of 1939. 

Similarly the index number of retail prices in rural areas of 
food stands at 166 3 in 1947-48 with 1944 base equal to 106^ fuel 
and lighting 119^3, clothing 109 and miscellaneous artidep J2S* 
Even in rural centres prices of commodities must have gone yip 
by cent per cent as compared with the pre-war period of 1939. 

An examination of the details of prices of certain important 
articles will be rather useful* Wc shall now mentian the prices 
of these articles as they were found in 1947, haring mken the 
airresponding prices of all the items to be 100 in August, 1939* 
Eice 333, Wheat 373, Tea 246, Ck^ffee 342, Sugar 212, Tobacco 692, 
Cotton 194, Raw Jute 412, linseixl 42S, Kg Iron 117, Coal 374, 
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Raw Wool 3?77» Hides aod Raw Skins 205^ Kerosene 147, Petrol 166^ 
Cotton Manufactures 262, Jute Manufactures 503, Cement 197, 
Calvanixed Corrugated sheets 229 and Leather 317, 

These big increases in prices of articles have naturally meant 
great hardships. As incomes of the general masses could not 
rise proportionately everyone is feeling the pinch. How living 
expenses have mounted up will be illustrated if we look at the 
cost of living index figures. 

The middle class cost of living index in Calcutta shows a 
rise from 100 in August, 1939 to 333 to-day. The expenditure on 
food increased by over 300 per cent, fuel and lighting cent per 
cent, clothing 200 per cent and miscellaneous about cent per cent. 
Similar rises have occurred throughout India. 

The present cost of living index of a worker in Bombay 
stands at 307 against 100 in 1939 August, Alimedabad 336, Shola- 
pur 412, Kanpur 462, Nagpur 379, Jubbulpore 404, Madras 312, 
Delhi 141, Ajmer 158, Gaiihati 116 and Calcutta 360. In almost 
all cases everybody's living expenditure has risen by 200 per cent. 
The expenditure on food in Calcutta reveals a rise of over .300 
per cent, fuel and lightning 100 per cent and clothing 500 per cent. 

It will be interesting however to know that authorities in 
foreign countries have effectively controlled the inflationary spiral 
following the last World War, e.g., wholesale prices index rose 
from 100 in 1939 to 189 in 1947 in U.K. and from 79 in 1926 to 152 
in U.S.A., while the cost of living index increased in U.K. from 
101 in 1939 to 131 in 1946 and in U.S.A* from 101 in 1939 to 159 
in 1947. 

The price of gold in India has gone up from Rs. 37 in 1939 
m about Rs. 115 in 1949 and of silver from Rs. 45 in 1939 to 
Rs. 175 at present. 

Prices of gik-edged securities and industrial equities have 
exhibited similar upward trends. Thus for example Government 
seomities Index has risen from 100 in 1939 to 106 8 after touching 
llL3 in 1946, whereas all other variable yield securities show an 
mcrease from 100 in 1939 to 207-3 to-day, after breaking ft one 
time the peak of 450 in the middle of 1946. We however know 
that the present recession in this sphere of economic life is rather 
nnpsual due to special factors. 
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It Is tkerefojre perfectly clear that infiatioi^ ifi writ large ia 
aur prtseat ecottamic set-up. Oat k aaturaHy curious to kaow 
how thia has happened in our country* Inflation fundamentally 
implies surplus purchasing power in the country relative to the 
availability ol commodities. In India inflation originated jProm 
the decision of the tJovemnient of India during last war to 
continue issuing paper currency against deposits of steriing by 
His Majesty’s Government in London to covet their war pur¬ 
chases and other war expenditures in India. The expenditure 
thus incurred totalled about Rs. 1^40 crores which being added 
TO the continued war budget deficits showed an aggregate of 
Rs. 2,535 crores. This was however decreased by Rsi 1,236 crores 
on account of subscriptions to Defence Loans and small savings 
to Rs. 1,2?9 crores. which represented the inflationary gap, and 
this was covered by the issue of new currency. As this was not 
followed by corresponding increases in the supply of goods. India 
was fact*d with a crisis of continually rising prices. The vacuum 
between the expansion of currency and the declining volume pf 
production along with reduced imports of consumers’ goods con¬ 
tinued to persist and the currency expansion was particularly large 
during 1947. The total note issue in June of 1948 stood at 
Rs, 1350*94 crores, out of which Rs. 1319*86 crores were in circula¬ 
tion against Rs. 182*36 crores in 1938-39. This means that the 
total volume of currency in circulation is nearly up by 724 per 
cent as compared with the pre-war figures. Out of this aggregate, 
deposits of the Central Go\emment accounted for Rs. 220 03 
crores. odicr Government accounts Rs. 21 i9 crores and Banks 
100*90 crores. It therefore means that there are now about 
Rs. 864 22 crores in the hands of the people as compared with 
Rs. 150*52 crores in the pre-war period of 1938-39. 

Looking at the supply of consumers’ goods, it will be dearly 
evident that this has lagged far behind the increase in monetary 
supplies and consequendy prices have exhibited an all-round rise 
with concomitant ifls. 

The supplies of consumers* goods flow from local productioft 
and foreign imports. 

Industrial production to-day does not show much improve^ 
ment as compared with tht pre-war period And is acttially less than 
what it was in 1945-46. If we take 1939 August equal to 100, the 
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iipi4€K8; mtnhtt of indtwriial prodwtlaa stands to-day 
only at 105*8, The rise in cotton industry is from 100 in 
, to 152*2 itt 1048-^, jute US'S, steel ingots 138’4, pig iroo 94*2^ 
cement 103*9» paper 128 and coal 130 7. 

Agricultural production has neither increased proprtionatdy 
and fctod defidts have been met in this country by large impm. 
The acreage under rice in 1942-43 stood at 79,052,000 acres,, 
compred with 58,909,000 acres in 1938-39, wheat 35,305,000 acres 
(26,847,000 acres) and total acreage of foodgrains (cereals only) 
2^12,036,000 acres (167,307,000 acres). Total production of rke in 
1942-43 was 26,594,000 tons, compared with 19,548,000 tons in 
1938-39, wheat H,242,0(K) tons (7,279,000 tons) and total cereals 
58,726,000 tons (43,835,000 tons). The picture becomes more com¬ 
plete if we look at the progress of other categories of agricultural 
production. The area sown under foodgrains was shown at 
260,480,000 acres in 1945-46, compared with 198,009,000 acres in 
1938-39, oilseeds 24,509,000 acres (22,872,000 acre.s), cotton 14,480,000 
acres (17,796,000 acies), jute 2,422,000 acres (889,000 acres) sugar¬ 
cane 3,847,000 acres and tobacco 1,220,000 acres (938,000 acres). 

^ The total volume of imports has neither proprtionately 
increased. Although imprts rose from Rs. 151 88 crores in 1938-39 
to 398 09 crores, imprt price index also increased from 67 in 
1938-39 to 177 in 1946-47. So there is little improvement in the 
total volume of net imports. 

Although a large volume of money is chasing a shorter 
supply of goods, we should not overemphasise the monetary side 
of inflation. It should be dearly understood that the excess^ 
purchasing pwer in the context of the present situation is purely 
^relative to the existing volume of consumers^ goods. It may be 
useful to observe tfiai we have in India only Rs. 40*8 circulating 
pr individual, whereas there are Rs. $26 9 in U.S.A. and Rs. 369 1 
in VJL, In applying any correctives to the present malaise, we 
must remember that tlie problem is essentially one of poor pro¬ 
duction. It is no doubt true that present hardship can be partly 
relieved by reducing the volume of money in circulation, we must 
proceed in this direction with utmost care and attention, because 
lire monetary mechanism h an extremely tender plant. As our 
re^l objective is to secure full employment and ensure maximum 
well-being of the masses, the real remedy consists in increasing 
weraM production in the country. 
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It is w ^hmvt that the Cm^mmmt of litdlk haw 

ajiisotit&ced thi^ir deterimijaation m iiiflatioB and haw alwidy 
ma«ie toown their aoti-ioflatioiiary polky, which is realistic a^d 
businesslike* The Government is determined to idimimte all 
avdidabk expenditure. Already several high level committees 
are working up the priorities for varikms achemeSi Projecis which 
can be deferred will not be jfU'oceeded with. It has also been 
derided that the budgetary gap between revenue and expenditure 
this year should be reduced as far as possible both in the Centre 
and the Provinces. From next year, every effort should be made 
to provide surplus budgets. This is indeed bold. Although the 
Economy Committee has been exploring possible cuts in expendi¬ 
ture, the presentation of a surplus budget in the near future 
appears to be rather difficult in view of the enormous drain on 
food imports, commitments in Kashmir and expenditures on 
refugees* account. 

Small Savings drive has been intensified with wider Post Office 
facilities for small investment. The maximum permissible limit 
for investments in Postal Savings Baxtks has been raised from 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 and in National Savings Certificates from 
Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 25,(XK). The Government have also been issuing 
Treasury Deposit Receipts on favourable terms for 6, 9 and 12 
months to cater for institutional investors seeking short term 
investments. 

The progress of the Estate Duty Bill now before the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly will be expedited. 

The Government also propose to regtilate and prevent specula*^ 
tion in commodities. With wide powers given to the Reserve 
Bank of India, it may be expected to regulate bauk credits 
according to normal requirements. 

Increase of production is really the fundamental remedy. 
There must be a supply of sufficient consumers' goods. 

In order to stimulate production it has been decided that 
beginning with the assessment for the year 1948-49, depreriarion 
will be allowed on new buildings j^ant and machinery sei up on 
or after Ist April, at double the existing rate for the first five 
years and tliiereafter at the prescribed rate, subject to the condi¬ 
tion that the total amount of depreaarion does not mmA the 
original cost of the assets. For factories working on triple 
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attmsrakiafe will also be giren up to die maximum of 
160 per cent of the normal. 

In OjpiJet to promote the mstallation of new machinery, it 
has been decided diat if after a period of five years the price of 
machinery falls below the original cost, the difference between 
the written-down value of the asset and the corresponding value 
at the^reduced prjce will be allowed as additional depreciation. 

For new industrial undertakings of specified categories which 
commence production within a period of three years from Ist 
April, 1948, exemption of income-tax will be allowed for a period 
of five jears on the profits up to a limit of 6 per cent per annum 
of the capital employed in the undertaking. If in any particular 
case the period of three years within which production should 
commence proves inadequate, the Government propose to con¬ 
sider the question of extending it at the appropriate time. It is 
also proposed to scale down customs duties on imports of machi¬ 
nery and industrial raw materials. The business community 
should appreciate these gestures of goodwill and co-operate with 
the Governmental anti-inflationary programme. 

Although it has been decided to postpone the repayment of 
Excess Profits Tax Deposits and of refundable E.P.T. for a further 
period of three years, business expansion will not suffer as the 
above provision will not apply if capital is utilised for financing 
purchases of capital goods. 

The Dividend Limitation Act as an anti-inflationary measure 
has been of great topical interest. It is limited to public com¬ 
panies and provides that in future the amount distributed as 
dividend should be limited to the average annual amount distri¬ 
buted in cash in the two years ending March, 1948 or 6 per cent 
of the paid-up capital of the company, whichever is higher. In 
calculating the amount of the average dividend distributed in the 
past two years, adjustments will be made for any alteration in 
the paid-up capital. The rights of holders of preference shares 
Will not be affected, but the return on future issue of such shares 
will be limited to 6 per cent. The above certainly does not clarify 
the position of several companies, which have increased their 
capital meanwhile and it is difficult to say how adjustments will 
he made, although the Government have reassurcxl that if the 
past level of profits as maintained, investors will continue to 
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mcmt pimtwMf the mw return on their eapim! m they have 
been securing hitherto. In addition there arc companies #Mch 
have issued only three half-years* reports in the Imsk wp-year 
period, while there arc others who have published only one year's 
accounts between April, 1946 and March, 1948. A good deal is 
therefore going to depend upon departmental interpretation of 
4 the Act. 

^ Th^ Government of India realize that, in a matter of this 
kind affecting hundreds of companies, the application of any 
single formula to regulate tlie distribution of dividends may result 
in anomalies or hardships in a^ few cases and tltat ip, special 
cirolmstances exceptions may have to be made. They have, 
therefore, taken power to do so in the Act. 

* A notification under the Capital Issues (Continuation of 
Control) Act, 1947, has also been issued under which the Govern¬ 
ment have taken power to control the issue of bonus shares in 
all cases to prevent any attempt to evade the provisions of this 
Act Hitherto any bonus issue exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs w^as only 
regulated by the new Capital Issue Rules. Hencefortli all bonus 
issues will be controlled under the above provision. 

It is their intention to administer the new control with ^ 
flexibility and fairness. Their aim is to stimulate production by 
strengthening industry in every possible way while securing a fair 
return to the investor* This dividend limitation is intended to 
last for two years* As a corollary to this provision, it is also 
necessary to put a ceiling on wage increase. Any rise in wages 
and salaries above a specified limit should be deferred in payment. 
That the Government appreciate this pomt of view is evident 
from their policy statement regarding uniformity in industrial 
disputes legislation* The Central Government are convinced of 
the imperative need for uniformity in legislation regarding 
industrial disputes and its application. Divergent policies and 
unco*nrdinated action in this matter can result in embarrassing 
repercussions on the economy of the country at the present junc- 
rure. Alongside, therefore, of the Government's declared policy 
n this matter, they intend to take measures by legislation and 
idterwisc to ensure that uniform prindpks will be adopted, under 
he overall control of the Central Government, in the reference 
»f disputes to adjudication, and the provision for the review of 
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by $ ^muitsdry authority. This is mucmdf 
for foe community, harassed by wyiiig Judgments md 

awards in rfmilat industrial disputes. ^ 

Ati¥>J% the major botdenecks hampering production, lack 
of coufideuce ranks pre-eminent. Confidence is a toider plant 
and should be carefully nursed. Private initiative should be 
revitalised and a revision of the present tax structure may 
bcipful in this direction. 

Along with industrial production, there must be an aU*out 
effort to step up agricultural production. The Grow-m 0 re*food 
campaign should be more vigorously and effectively pursued. 
As big multi-purpose projects like the Bamodar Valley and 
Mahanadi will take time to materialise, attempts should mean¬ 
while be made to expand cultivation with our available resources/ 
Cultivators should be provided with scientific manures and good 
varieties of seeds. Fallow lands should be brought under cultiva^ 
tion. The refugees may be mobilised in this direction and 
advantages of the co-operative movement can be fruitfully utilised 
at this opportune moment. 

Neither Industrial production nor agricultural can expand 
forthwith like magic as there are limitations to be reckoned with 
e.g., non-availabiiity of capital goods from abroad and lack of 
locomotives, and so a more liberal policy should be adopted in 
the importation of consumers* goods. 

There is no denying the fact that profiteering' and black¬ 
marketing have made the inflationary problem worse in this 
country. Control and rationing should be introduced in all 
essential commodities of life e.g„ food* fuel, sugar, cement, steel 
and doth. No measure is likely to succeed, unless there is a 
general lowering down of the cost of living. It will he extremely 
uaeful to remember, that controls failed in the past essentially 
due to bureaucratic corruption and incompetence. So utmost 
vigilance should be exercised in administering new systems of 
cpntrols. Every anti-social activify must be ruthlessly dealt with. 
Tax-dodging in the past also added to the inflatfonary spiral 
md every Government should tighten all belts to stop leakages, 
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^ Friee Controb in India 

Pxi^ ix^mmodities in India disclosed an upw;^ isciidency 
^ on the of World Wat U and the (Jovernment stepped 

in to oopispol prices, but the measures adopted by the Government 
Wng half-hearted proved abortive in practice. Powers were 
delegated in September, 1939, to the provincial Goti^emments to 
fix maximum prices of certain selected necessaries of life so that 
they did not exceed the pre-war prices by more than 10 per cent, 
but in practice prices rose sharply despite Governmental efforts, 
becauvse the Provincial Governments had no authority to execute 
their decisions. Then after a temporary set-back, prices disclosed 
a continued rise and reached giddy heights by the end of 1941. 
The Central Government therefore deemed it proper to adopt 
the policy of fixing maximum wholesale pricCvS of certain staple 
commodities on an all-India basis, but the experiment in wheat 
soon showed that while by issuing Ordinances the Government 
could fix prices, the problem of enforcing the prices so fixed bad 
still to be tackled. After the fixation oi wholesale prices of wheat, 
the commodity disappeared from the open market and was sold 
in the black market at continually rising prices. It also encouraged 
hoaf^ing in anticipation of better prices. The Government was 
ultimately obliged to decontrol wheat and suffered a serious moral 
defeat on this control front. After this the Government con¬ 
fined it? activities to threats and warnings, which were unheeded. 

The next stage in the evolution of price control policy was 
the grant of powers to the provinces to fix maximum retail prices 
of certain selected commodities and they were also empowered to 
compel merchants to declare their stocks, to mtroduce a system 
of licensed dealers, to undertake a drive against hoarding and to 
arrange for the sale of certain commodities through the agency 
of the Government shops* The Central Government became the 
co-ordinating agency in securing supplies to deficit areas from 
surplus provinces. In order to minimise the pressure on transport, 
the country was sub-dividcd into a few major regions, each of 
which was expected to be self-sufficient regarding food require¬ 
ments. 

Although the new policy partly appreciated the necessity 
of controlling distribution as a necessary adjunct to price cjontrol, 
the policy was defective in several respects. Different maxima 
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TM adiwfiwrj^riTe macbiuery which wai with tim task 

«>f ex<?ctitioii was iuiMiicient aiid mrmpt aad in coBBcq«i«we 
almost aU cojitroMed <x>mmodities weut undorgroand and 
sumers had to boy thfem froih Mack market at fancy p?ic^s, The 
situation it\ regard to staple commodities worsened, owing to 
lack of inter^piwindal co-ordination. Snrjdus areas were reluc¬ 
tant to sell to defidt areas at reasonable prices and in consequents 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras were confronted with famine, 
starvation and death. The situation was rendered worse by lack 
of transport. An ineffident and corrupt bureaucracy entrusted 
witli the task of procuring and distributing supplies deepened the 
malady further and the distress of the population was unlimited. 

After a period of chaos, certain reliefs began to emanate 
from the Government measures, which show’^cd gradual improve¬ 
ment. The Government subsequently attempted to control 
demand by prohibiting certain uses to which certain spedfied 
articles might be put, licensing certain otiier uses and rationing 
essential commodities like food grams and kerosene in important 
urban areas. Measures were adopted in some provinces to 
increase production, improve procurement, and provide reliable 
distributing centres run by, or under the control of, the Govern¬ 
ment. Controls were imposed on petrol, kerosene, sugar, paper, 
jute—raw and manufactured, raw cotton and cotton cloth. The 
problem of cxitron doth ajntrol presented serious complications, 
because die production and distribution of doth involved a 
lanegated process. So far the Government attempted to control 
doth prices by imposing controls on production and distributioii, 
leaiing the demand free, 'fhis was possible because during this 
period, the cloth shortage was due hot to scardty in an absolute 
sense, but owing to large scale hoarding. The authorities were 
able to reduce prices substantially by licensing all dealers, whole¬ 
sale and retail, fixing and stamping ex-miE retail prices on each 
piece of doth, restricting the holding of stocks, requiting com^^ 
.pukory returns of unsold stock, etc. Offenders were severdy 
dealt with by canedEng licences, freezing stocks and in certain 
cases the Government assumed the control of doth milk^ 

A large variety of goods however escapM control until the 
issue of the Hoarding and Profiteering Preventimi CWinance of 
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1943. Thbe Cjtotral Government were henceforth able to assume 
wide powers hi this field. The Ordinance authorised the Govern¬ 
ment of Intfia to fix the maximum price of any article and where 
no ma^rilnutn was fixed, the price charged was not to exceed the 
mmmt i^presented by an addition of 20 per cent or the addition 
alS^OWed by normal trade practice, whichever was less, to the 
lahded cost of the article in case, of an imported article and the 
cost of production of the article in the case of a domestic product* 
The Controller of Civil Supplies was empowered to fix the maxi¬ 
mum quantities of any article which might be held by dealers or 
sold by tJiem to one customer. He was also authorised to require 
dealers to declare possession of excess stocks, mark prices on the 
articles, exiiibit price lists, give a cash memo for each sale and 
keep records of all sales. Although maximum prices of several 
articles, e.g., medicines and drugs, razor blades, fountain pens, 
mill-stores, foomear, etc., were fixed, it was not possible to 
ensure regular supplies in the open market. Black marketing 
became an outstanding feature during this period. 

The policy of progressive decontrol was introduced by the 
Government after December, 1947, at the instance of Mahatma 
Gandhi in anticipation that prices would decline with the release 
of hoarded stocks. In practice however decontrol was follow^ed 
by severe rises in prices. Although the price of sugar rose 
sharply, it was subsequently reduced. At present, sugar prices 
are showing a downward trend and the trade is making attempts 
to regulate prices \ohjatarily in order to keep the same within 
reasonable limits. 

The textile decontrol brought alx)ut such a steep rise in 
prices that the Government was obliged to reimpose controls. At 
present the cotton textile industry is substantially controlled by 
the Government in regard to production, price and distribution. 
Although doth rationing was introduced in some areas, the 
distribution of cloth is being gradually decontrolled, following 
an easier doth supply position. Prices of raw cotton are also 
controlled. Controls imposed upon prices and distribution of iron 
and steel during the war period are being continued. 

The problem of food is very acute and in order to assure 
the supply of a minimum quota of food at a reasonable price to 
every individual, the Provincial Governments have been practising 
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ratiofimg m a!m<»st all iitbaix areas. In adkiitioa to secoriog their 
own quotas of imported food from the Central Pool, provinces 
have also thek own procurement arrangements* ^ovJndal 
procurement schemes arc meeting resistance from primary pro¬ 
ducers and Governments should try to facilitate procurements by 
fixing economic prices. 

Paktalati t-~The problem of inflation is also very acute in 
Pakistan# High prices of food are pressing hard on the people. 
The Government of Pakistan has been trying to face the crisis 
by rationing food articles in principal urban areas and regulating 
the distribution of selected articles at controlled prices. 


Faxntitea m Ibciia 

Analyak of families :-~As agriculture is the principal 
economic occupation of the Indian population, famines are 
primarily due to the failure of crops, following chiefly lack of 
rains. Excessive rains or floodsS are also causes pf famines, but 
the damages caused thereby are remediable with comparative ease. 
Although locusts, insect pests and \ari 0 us kinds of fungi partly 
account for the failure of crops in India, they do not actually 
bring about famine conditions as havoc caused by them is 
limited. In earlier diiys, famines meant starvation and deaths 
from hunger due 10 shortage of food. This concept of famines 
has undergone a fundamental change during recent times. In 
modern days, scarcity of food is a relative term. The entire world 
is now closely inter-linked py improved and quick mean$ Of 
communication and the deficit of food in any particular area am 
be met by imports from surplus areas. A food shortage in the 
modern sense really means lack of resource to procure food and 
so famines now actually imply lack of purchasing power. 
Nevertheless the Scourge of famines remains in this country, 
which is proverbially poor. As the bulk of the Indian population 
live on the verge of starvation, famines are common events ut 
this amntry and people generally use the word ‘'famine'^ when 
there is actual mortality from hunger md other concomitant 

4*1 * 

evils. 

The economic consequences of famines are disastrous. 
Although mortality does not follow modern famints, the demorali- 
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satiaa %y>thi8 malady is yery scricms. Inyarkbiy epidemfcf 

faljoy^ ip tbe Wake of famines and take a heavy toll ol deaths, 
beeanse the people who live in semi-starvation lose powers of 
tesistane^- The survivors lose health, vigour and 'efficiency. 
Food are often accompanied by fodder famines, whidr 

destroy the cattle resources. Famines therefore cut at the root 
of our agriculture. With diminished purchasing power in the 
rural areas, industries and trade^ suffer. Public finance is dis¬ 
organised as revenues decline, while expenditures mount up. 

History of Famme Relidfs s—Severe famines occurred in 
1291, 1555 and 1630 and during those days, reliefs were essentially 
local in character due to lack of communication and were in con¬ 
sequence partial and ineffective. Central granaries at the capitals 
which were maintained as war-chests used to be utilised to feed 
the starving population duiing famines. The construction of 
public works e.g., canals, tanks, roads, the erection of temples and 
mosques and the building of ports or places at public expense 
ga\e employment to the people in order to mitigate distress. 
Kings occasionally practised private charity to relieve sufferings.- 

During the regime of the East India Company, famines took 
place in 1770, 1784, 1802, 1824 and 1S37 and there was widespread 
devastation and no mentionable measure of relief was undertaken. 
Motivated by the selfish instinct of exploiting the country, the 
East India Company paid no attention to the suffering of the 
people. The East India Company was pre-occupied with {>oIiticaI 
manouvring and made huge profits, while the inliabitants of the 
land died of starvation in large numbers. During the end of 
its regime, the East India Company vaguely acknowledged its 
responsibility in the matter of famines and adopted only half¬ 
hearted measures e.g., regulation of prices and trade in corn,j 
construction of public works and encouragement of emigration. 
The lack of a defined famine policy was an outstanding feature 
df the East India Company’s rule. 

The evolution of a proper system of famine relief, insurance 
and prevention began after 185® through a period of trials and 
ertors. Notable among famines were those of north-west India 
in 1860, of Orissa in 1865, of Rajputana in 1868, of Bihar in 1873, 
of South India in 2876 and the two widespread famines of 1896- 
1900 which affected varioxis parts of India, including Bombay,. 

1 4 , 
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Madras md Cj^Wral Pwinc^. Hie Orissa Jfai«ii»e of 1865 affected 
five m^m of peoffte and vk$ tes|) 0 iasible for a hea?y ns^J^tality 
ex^ceeding ten lakhs. The great loss of life led to an intjtiixy 
presided over hy Six John Campbdl and th^ (Government imder- 
took to save life at any cost The CSovetnment pmriued a policy 
of mdiseriminate charity and excessive expeadimre in the Bihar 
famine of 1873. The South India famine of 1876^8 caused 
a mortality of 52 lakhs. This led m the appointment of the fir^ ^ 
Famine Commission presided over by Sir j^chard Strachey, The 
Government adopted certain measures on the recommendations 
of this commission and these formed the basis of the subse<|uent 
elaborate machinery of famiike relief. The Government intro¬ 
duced in 1878 a Famine Insurance Grant by which a sum of 
Rs, crores was provided in the annual budget of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to be spent on direct relief if there wis a famine 
and on the construction of public works of a protective nature if 
the year was normal. The transport system Was expanded 
through the hew guaranteed railways*. Famine relief measures 
were defined to include provision of work to the able-bodied at a 
wage sufficient to secure health but not ordinary comforts, and 
gratuitous relief to the infirm in their own villages or in poor- 
houses, Provision was made for giving assistance to the land¬ 
owning classes through takkavi loans and suspension and remission 
of land revenue. Famine codes embodying these principles were 
drafted for every province. These codes were subsequently modified 
due to experiences gained in the famines of 1896-7 and 1899-1900. 
The famine of 1896-97 led to the appointment of a Commission 
presided over by Sir James Lyall and it recommendisd for the 
relief of special classes like weavers and hill tribes, proposed xqles 
for the management of charitable funds and advocated a freer 
grant of gratuitous relief in villages. The extension of decentralised 
rehef works was however not favoured, llie Maharaja of Jaipur 
donated Rs. 16 lakhs in 1900 to constitute the nudeus of the lUdSan 
Peoples’ Famine Trust which is used to hdp the poor from the 
silperior dasses who cannot accept Government relief in the 
ordinary way. The Famine Comitussion of 1901 under Sir Antony 
Macdondl stressed the importance of "monad strategy* or "putting 
heart into the people*. Ihe people should be hdped by loans 
and odiet means immediately if danger is apprehended, piompt 
and lijb«!ral distribution of takkavh early suspen$&*n land 
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*ti3fe4 a J)oKcy of 'prudent }>oldnee^' involving a latge; 
|»rogramme nf r^ef, constant vigillboe and full enlistment of 
non-ofBdal support The Commission also urged tire necessity of 
tackling effectively a fodder famine to save cattle. It recommended 
the large^-scale introduction of co-operative credit societies and 
e^ttensiod of State irrigation works of a protective character. The 
suhsec^uent famine codes embodying these principles weie extremely 
helpful in mitigating the horrors of the famine of United 
JPnovinces in IW, Ahmednagar in 1912 and of the severe scarcity 
of 1918 and 1920. The Great Bengal Famine of 1943 ranks among 
major tragedies in the history of the country. It is estimated that 
about a million and a half of the population succumbed to this 
awful catastrophe for no fault of theirs. It Was a man-made 
' famine, which was prevcntible. The crisis followed the bungling 
of both th^ Central and Provincial Governments, although the 
latter stood eminently liable for inactivity, corruption and mal¬ 
administration. The Government of India appointed an Enqtiiry 
Commission under Sir John Woodhead and it poignantly remarked 
"society together with its organs failed to protect its weaker 
members. Indeed, there was a moral and social break-down as 
well as adimnistrative break-down'^. ITie Commission rightly 
concluded that the state is ultimately responsible for providing 
its members with food. 

The famine relief measures of the Government have been 
elaborately worked out. Preparations are always ready on a large 
scale to meet any contingency. Climatic conditions are carefully 
studied and statistics are collected regarding crops, prices, births 
and deaths. The country is mapped out into lelicf circles and 
reserves of took and plants are stocked. Relief works on a large 
scale arc kept in hand. As soon as rains fail, the Government 
keeps a dose watch on the situation and tries to analyse symptonis 
like price rises, unemployment, increases in crimes, etc. When 
^ the Government sees the danger signal, it declares its general 
policy. The suspension of revenue is announced, loans for agri¬ 
culture are extended, meetings are organised to explain policies 
^ of the state and efforts are made to enlist non-official co-operation- 
The inspection of villages is made and registers of helpless persons 
, are compiled. After these preliminaries are done, relief works 
^ begin. Test wprks are first -started and if response is encouraging, 
actual relief wprks as laid down in famine codes are started. 
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Reiief camps a^fte usually instituted from December in dtdtot 
render ^tuitotis reiicf to tbe people. Village kitcben^ W* nat 
and poor-bouses are maintained in towns. Large relief wwll* aife 
•closed down with the advent of rains and people are moved badt 
to small relief centres near villages in order to make thffltn ready 
to begin their normal agricultural wotk at an early date. liberal 
financial asai^tance is provided to enable people to start cultivation. 
Then the relief works are gradually doa^ down after the autumn 
-crop is ripe and gratuitous rdief comes to an'end. It may be 
observed that the medical staff works throughout to prevent the 
growth of epidemic diseases. 

Despite elaborate relief works, the scourge of famine will not 
he eliminated unless there is an overall rise in the general standard 
•of living dirough an increase in National Dividend. 


Unen^sloymeitt in India 

Unemployment in India should be studied in regard to rural 
and urban areas. As the majority of our population live in 
villages and depend upon agriculture, the rural aspect of employ¬ 
ment is of supreme importance in this country. Cultivators in 
India normally have no work from five to nine months during 
the year and then their services could be usefully utilised by the 
development of cottage industries. 

Unemployment in rural areas takes a serious turn when rains 
fail and there is a failure of crops, resulting in famines. 

Unemployment in urban areas may be examined undcf: two 
principal categories, e.g., unemployment amongst industrial 
workers and educated middle-class. Regarding industrial woriiers 
in India, there is negligible unemployment and effects of such 
unemployment are often mitigated by the fact that any un¬ 
employed industrial worker automatically returns to his village 
home, because most of the industrial workers have close contacts 
with villages. Tbe impact of industrial unemployment is thust; 
spontaneously shifted back to rural areas. As a matter of fact> 
it is often alleged that in India tfre question of industrial un¬ 
employment does not really arise, because Indian industries are 
handicapped by lack of workers. 
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71m ttw4#W!la9s unemployment has been assuming taAer 
serious titooirions in recent years. There is a large nutobm vi 
|>eop|e have obtained a certain standard of educatioa atwl 
itenwai Whhout any occupation. They are normally absorbed in 
nr non-maiiual jobs. Between 1924 and 1928 a series of 
inveadgations Utie conducted through specially appointed com* 
thittees in some of the Provinces e.g., Bengal, Madras, Bombay 
and Punjab and also in some of the Indian States like Travancore. 
Among the jnost recent committees were those appointed by the 
United Provinces Government in 1939 under the chairmanship of 
iggf Tej Bahadur Sapru> ^irid by the Bihar Government in 1937. 

'', An the investigations clearly show that there is a large volume 
I* ' of imeniployment among this class* which disckxses a rising 
tendency. This kind of unemployment among the educated class 
iimdies not only a huge waste of human resources and untold 
sufferings, htit is also a potential menace to the political stability 
of the country. The Sadler Commission rightly remarked that 
'The existence and the steady increase of a short of intellectual 
proletariat* not without reasonable grievances, forms a menace 
to good Government especially in a country where the small 
educated class is alone vocal. It must be an equal menace what- 
evor form the Government may assume. So long as the great 
mas® of ilic nation’s intelligent manhood is driven, in ever- 
incirearing numbers, along the same, often unfruitful course of 
study, which creates expectations that cannot be fulfilled, and 
actually unfits those who pursue it from undertaking many useful 
ocaipations necessary for the welfare of the country, any Govern- 
ment, however it may be constituted, whether it be bureaucratic 
or popular, must find its work hampered by an unceasing stream* 
of criticism and a natural demand for relief which cannot possibly” 
be met.” The present sub\ersi\e activities throughout the country 
fufly illustrate the dangers of such unemployment* 

Although the Government of India has been attempting to* 
mitigate the evils of such unemployment by trying to find jobs^ 
jthtough the mechanism of Employment Exchanges, the disease 
jClsquires a far more radical cure. In order to remedy the evils 
of unemployment, it is necessary to change the educational 
^ systems in a w^y that the people may be so trained as to be 
absorbed in indikmrial and other vocational occupations. 
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1948 lanuary f. *. 

61,702 

15,571 1 
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64,959 

iP'ebruary .. 

50,835 

17,153 ! 

216,551 

65,178 
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Paksitaii it—In order to tackl 

e the problem of unemployment 


the scope of the employment exchanges, which were previously 
concerned with tlie re-employment and resettlement of ex- 
stiTvicemen only, was increased. Their scope now includes: 

1. The registration and subsetjuent resettlement of refugecs- 
who are in need of assistance in finding employment. 

2. The registration and re-employment of ex-servicemen^ 
technical and other Cvssential personnel. 

3. The assistance to employers in finding suitable men, and 
in panicuiar in enabling them to fill the vacancies caused by the 
departure of the non-Muslim staff. 

4. The adjustment and absorption in alternative employ¬ 
ment of the surplus staff of the Government. 

There are 23 employment exchanges in Pakistan and dis¬ 


tributed as follows: 

Sind * 4 

Balucbistan 1 

West Punjab 10 

N,W.F.F. . 3 

East Bengal 4 

Central Exchange {H.Q.) , } 


TorAt 23 

Total number registered 2,88,297. 

Total number placed on jobs 93,134, 
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It i® to increase the numba* of these empioymeni: 

•exchADge^ m Pakistan from 23 to ®8, with a view to making the 
sem<je available to a larger proportion of the population. Th^ 
long-term plans include the covering of the whole Of the country 
by a network of employment exchanges with an office in eadi 
district and important tehsil or sub-division with the following 
objects t 

!. lb give Pakistan an integrated nation-wide employment 
service. 

2. To eliminate the evils of jobbers and middlemen from 
which the recruitment of labour suffers at present, by pmviding 
an impartial service to both employers and workers. 

3. To help industry in obtaining skilled labour and 
technicians. 

4. To help in the location of industry by giving data regard¬ 
ing supply of labour to prospective industrialists. 

5 To increase the efficiency of labour by promoting its 
regional and occupational mobility. 

6. To prepare a man-power budget for the nation, so that 
the best use may be made of the available resources. 

7. To help in the mobilisation of total man-power in the 
•event of a national emergency. 

8. To help workers to raise their standard of living by 
immducing and administering a scheme of social insurance. 



APPENDIX I 

NEW INIKXPAKISTAN tRADE AISREEM^ 

The Gciverntpeut of India and Pakistan hi^ve ratified the trade 
agreement signed between them on Jtine 24 at Karachi for the 
mmml snpply of certain essential commodities for the year 
W9-S0. The agreement will remain in force for a year from 
|nne 29th, 

Under the agreement, the Government of Pakistan will 
€!i£.port to India five items, namely, 450,000 lakhs bales of cotton, 
2,700,000 pieces <rf hides and skins, 4 million bales of raw Jute* 
15,000 tons of rape and mustard seed and 2 million maunds of 
rock salt 

Half of the raw cotton will have to be purchased by India 
by the end of February and the balance by the end of August 
aiext year. 

The two Governments have agreed to grant exprt and 
import licences at least up m the quantitative or monetary limits 
for the commodities to be supplied under the agreement. The 
ichedules containing the list of articles may be altered, extended 
or supplemented by mutual agreement, during the time the 
agreement is in force. 

Both countries have undertaken not to re-export to any other 
country any commodity obtained from the other in the form in 
which 'it was imported, 

The two Governments will .promote contacts between the 
trade interests of the two countries. Ihey have undertaken to 
give every reasonable facility for the itnport and export of 
commodities. 

In order to implement the agreement in a smooth and 
orderly way the two Governments will exchange monthly progress 
reports and arrange meetings between representatives of the two 
countries during alternate months. 

India will, under the agreetneuti supply 23 items, namely: 
130,000 teles of mill-made cloth, ICW,OO0 bales of cotton yam^ 
1^,000 yards of catiw, 2,047,000 tons ol coal, 50,000 tons of jute 
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juanufacmres, 5^670 tons of chemicals, 71,000 tons of edihir 
vegetable oils including vanaspati, 2,S00 tons of paints and 
varnishes, tons of linseed oil, 10,000 tons of hard wooti 

2,500 tons of bauxite, 2 million maunds of sea salt, 64,000 tons of 
sted, 16,000 tons of pig iron, 500 ions of electrical steel sheets,. 
7,500,000 cubic feet of pitching stone and ballast, 5,000 tons of 
washing soap, 2,500 tons of asbestos cement, 2 million lbs, of 
tobacco, 2,000 tons of myrobalans^ 100 tons of ferro-sdicon, 100 
tons of ferro-manganesc, and Rs. 2,50,000 worth of railway stores. 

India and Pakistan have also agreed to extend, with certain 
modifications, the Payments Agreement up to June 30th 1950. 
The agreement provides that there shall be no exchange controF 
between the two countries. 

Under the agreement reached between India and Pakistan* 
for the extension of the Payments Agreement up to June 30, 1950,. 
the limit for holding each other s currencies remains the same, 
namely, Rs, 15 crores. The modification, it appears, relates to the 
payment by way of sterling over and above the limit. If the 
balance of payment exceeds the Rs. 15-crore limit, under the new 
agreement, excess up to Rs. 20 crores will be paid in free sterling. 
According to the previous agreement, the first Rsw 10 crores 
exceeding the Rs. 15-crore limit was to be paid in free sterling 
and further excess in blocked sterling In the new agreement, 
no mention is said to have been made about the blocked sterling 
which possibly indicates the desire on the part of lx»th countries 
not to allow the balance of trade to exceed Rs. 35 crores. It i»^ 
therefore, surmised that a machinery is likely to be set up to see 
that the flow of trade is regulated accordingly. 


" , APPENDIX n 

LABOUR WELFARE IN PAKISTAN 

Recently, the Pakistan Government has established a Direc* 
toratc of Seamen^s Welfare. It is expectcxl to direct, control, 
supervise and co-ordinate seamen's welfare work at the Pakistan 
ports and of Pakistani seamen at foreign ports. Seamen's Weh 
1^; fare Officers have been appointed at the ports of Karachi and 
Clhittagong. 
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file Olters afe (ex|iectal so j^teaspst tiwawd-T*® to 

ttos haaltSi, raeceatiote, ctob atai hoatel ftw weauiea, a»<i 

in the phvistei of amenities both ashore and afloat 

The Gownnaent has also appointed a Merchant Mavy 
Wdfate Fund Cooitaittee to control grants from the above Fuad 
to the various charitable organisations and 'iveifare conurntteea 
which are engaged to welfare worit for seanom. 

ChvuuMitittiia of Cafdiail »—There is not a dngle orgatusO' 
tion which may be regarded as fully representative of capdtal for 
tkc whole of Pakistan. There are, hpavevet, certato organisations 
such as the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Chittagong, the 
Indian Merchant’s Association. Karachi, the Buyers’ and Shiiipers’ 
Chamber, Karachi, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Karachi, 
and the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, which r^nrescnt 
certato sectional incerests only. The Government haS been 
nominating representatives of some of these organisations m 
represent capital in the various National and International Ckm- 
ferences. 


Asea anb Yielu of Principal Cro«»8 in Pakistan 
(Area—^Lakh acres; Yield—^Lakh tons) 



Eastern Pakistan 

Western Pakistan 

Total 

Area 

(5) 

YieW 

(2) 

Area 
(3) i 

YieW 
(4) , 

Area 
. (5) 

Ykld 

m 

1. 

Rke 

20 6 

74-3 ; 

24^2 

9-9 

230*9 

84*2 

2, 

Wheat 

0*7 

0^2 

J06-7 

32-4 

107-4 

32-6 « 

3 

Gram 

1 8 

04 

292 


310 : 

7*0 

4. 

Sidgarcanc 

2-0 

39 

4-0 


66 

8*7 

5. 

Jawar 



11-4 

24 

lJ-4 

2-4 

6. 

Baira 



23-^9 

4-7 

33-9 

4-7 

7. 

Barky 

•8 

•2 

4*3 

14 

S-3 

1-6 

8. 

Maiase 

-1 

,4 

10.O 

4-26 

10*1 j 

4-3 

9, 

Tobacco 



•6 

•3 

m 

-9 

10, 

Tea 

: *8 

2 \ 



-8 

*2 

ii. 

Rape Sc Mustard 

; 43 

-7 i 

99 

1-8 

14^2 

2*S 

It 

jUnseed 

^8 

1 i 



-8 

' -1 

13, 

So^mum (TU) 


*3 ; 

S 

*1 

2-0 

4 

li 


9 

•2* 1 

32-3 

13-9 

33-2 

144* 

a 


18*2 

02-9* 



18-2 

1 64-9* 

1 


*Ja lutes of 490 lbs. each. 
35> 
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EAOMwe OF Popuukt*oN w 1948 


East Edldstan •• ... * 

. 46.720,000 

B«lwhlMn (District!!) 

560,000 

N,*W. F. Province (Districts) . . 

3,200,000 

Sind 

.. 5.180,000 

West Punjab 

.. 19,740,000 

Bahawalpur State 

. 1,480,000 

Other Stales 

.. 3380,000 

Total Population of Pakistan . 

.. 80,260,000 


Area of Parisian in Sq. Miles 

East Bengal 
Sylhet District 

Total for East Pakistan 

Baluchistan (Districts) . . . 

North-West Frontier Province (Districts) 
Sind 

W'est Punjab 
Bahawalpur State 
Baluchistan States 
Khairpur State 
N.-W. F. P. States 

Total for West Pakistan 
Total for Pakistan 


. . 49,270 
. . 4,650 


53,920 

54,460 

14,260 

48,140 

62,000 

17300 

79,500 

6,000 

25,000 


306360 


.. 360,780 


Bovine— 
Cattle 
BuSaloes 


Livestock (tn lakhs ) 


Eastern 

Western 

Total 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

113-1 

89-9 

203 0 

5-4 

48-5 

53-9 

118-5 

138'4 • 

256-9 


Total 




% 

1 

m 

{ 




t 

Weftcrfu 
^ Pakistan 

1>M*l , 

Koa-BoviHi6-- 

jpj^»tao 


Sheep 

3-0 

45*5 

48 ‘S 

Goats 

, ' m 

45*2 

77-9 

Total 

, . 35-7 

90-7 

126-4 

Morses aod Ponies 


60 

6-0 

Males and Donkeys 


12-8 

12-8 

Camels 

* 

4-0 

' 4-0 

Poultry 

. . 234-6 

62-9 

297-5 


APPENDIX III 

JtATEMFNT of the QuANtTTV AM> DESCRIPTION OF THE PeODOCTS 
DiSTIELERIES AN0 BREWERIES IN INOIA, 


Description 

Twelve months, Atwil to March 
1947-48 1946-47 

Lt. P. Gallons 

L.ROaWom 

L Distillerie8(a) : 

L Country spirit— 

(i) Plain 

8,833,417 

11,175,030 

(it) Spiced 

553.258 

768,289 

(hi) Sophisticated 

143,702 

f7S,139 

2. Indian made ^‘Foreign’’ spirit- 
(i) Brandy 

277,^1 

298,689 

(ii) Whisky 

187,244 

2693^ 

(m) Rum 

261.892 

447.506 

(tv) Gin , , 

80304 

95.403 

(u) Other sorts 

35,793 

33,328 

3. Rectified (including rerecti- 

fied) Bpirit 

2,438,724 

1,869,411 

4. Denatured s^rit ... 

2.815,378 

3.067*735 
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’ ' , 1. , ; i'' '■ 

, '':'(t)';lW*an Beef ...' 496.431 k" 2,467,7?9 ' 

(«) Beer brewed on English 

principles ... 1,114,710 U94.129 

'..' ''. 2, '''Pffifter ... •■- ..• ' ' ... • 

3. Stout. 1.248 18,196 

(a) Figures represent actual quantity issued. 

(b) Figures represent actual production as measured at the prodddi^' 
' fAaht. 

Statement of the QuANrrry and Description of Paints 
Manufactored in India 

Twelve months, April to March 


, k/’J '{ 

’ i' ' V' , ' 


,k , ' 


Description 

ftry Colours 
I^^ste Paints 
Mi3i?e<J Paints 
Enamels 
Varnishes 
Oils (excluding Raw Linseed Oil) 

Total 


1947*4S 

Cwts. 

204,975 

134,205 

241,030 

26^39 

79,968 

91,859 

778,676 


1946^47 

Cwts. 

176.224 

154,801 

235,847 

19,443 

91,120 

74,244 

751,679 
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Staiement of niE Quantity and Description of Wheat Flour 
Milled in India 

(In Bazar Maunds of 82 lbs. each) 


Description 


iilour 

'At*a 


itwijee: 

,:Od»r8 


High grade 
Low grade 


Total 


Twelve months, April to March 


1947-48 

Mds. 

348,932 


4,176,047 
586,0S«) 
354,687 
21,239 
40,869 

5,527,854 


1946-47 
Mds. 
836,496 

5,708,634 

1,093,077 

675,026 

49,571 

39,765 

8,4024^ 














APPENDIX IV 

INDIA 


t1i« of Ihte hidim Rofiee t—The devaltiation 

the pound, the rupee ^nd sundry other currencies, and 
suhsfcquent fixation of their gold and dollar exchange parities at 
iereU approximately riiirry per cent lower than dbose which 
obtained up to 18th September, 194^, was a formal recognidou 
that the economic strengtib of a not unimportant lector of world 
trade has been gravely impaired in the struggle to achieve post¬ 
war recovery. The Indian rupee was made equivalent to 21 U.S. 
cents as against the former rate of 30‘22S cents, a devaluation in 
terms of U.S. dollars equal to approximately 30 per cent Indian 
goods in dollar areas were made cheaper by 30 per cent, while 
prices of dollar goods in the Indian markets were raised by about 
43 per cent The Indian rupee however remained unchanged at 
ht 6rf. 

Although India's continued adverse balances of trade to the 
extent of o%er Rs. ISO crores a year, a high cOst of living index 
around 380, lower industrial output and lack of the formation of 
capital called for a revision in the value of the rupee, India was 
practically left with no other alternative than to devalue the rupee, 
when nearly all members of the Sterling Block decided to 
devalue thetr currencies. India's chief trade consists with sterling 
countries, and the finances of the country are closely linked to 
sterling due to our large sterling balances. ^ 

The Government of India decide^ to devalue the rupee in 
order to obtain an equilibrum in the country's balance of payments 
by expanding exports and reducing imports. The Goyernment of 
India also announced at that time that there would be no further 
imports of food from the dollar area during the year. Although 
devaluation deprived India of the advantage of falling food prices 
in the UB.A., India will have lo explore sterling areas for her 
food imports, and she must adopt measures in order to end her 
precarious dependmee on fordgn Countries for food as early as 



Tbe viimi dt ^cctoomic ^veats %mct 4trdXmtkm thm 

the cm^Wf hifcs materially gaiaad, aad has ifortimately been able 
. to steer 4ear of maay dangers inherent in devaluation* The 
^ following tabk illustrates that the balances of trade have been 
revealing isontinucd improvements. Imports have declined^ while 
eapdrtA have increased to both sterling and dollar areas. 

Early effects of devaluation on India’s acpoit trade are shown 
in a comparison of exports in January and February, 1950, with 
the corresponding period in 1949. It is understood that the total 
value of exports in the first two months of last year was approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 72 crores, of which Rs. 20 ctores went to bard currency 
areas. In January-February, 1950, export earnings amounted to 
Rs, 91*5 crores, with Rs. 30 crores going to hard currency countries. 

^ The increase in the rupee value of expons to hard v^irrency 
it>untries was therefore 50 per cent. 

An analysis of the principal commodities shows that in 1950 
sharp declines were recorded in raw jute exports (Rs. 4| crores 
in January-February, 1949, against Rs. ^ crore in 1950) and a 
30 per cent, decline m tea (from Rs. 16 crores to Rs. 11 crores). 

Commodities which remained more or less at the January- 
February 1949 level included jute manufacture^, raw hides and 
- skins, and ground-nut and linseed oils. 

Substantial increases were registered by cotton piecegoods 
^ ^8. 5 crores for January-February, 1950, against Rs. 14 crores in 
the first two months of last year), raw cotton and waste (Rs. 3 
crores to Rs. 6 crores), tanned hides and skins (Rs. 1^ crores to 
Rs. ^ crores), groundnut kernel (Rs. -J crore to Rs. S crores), spices 
(Rs. 2 crores to Rs. 4J crores) and manganese ore (Rs. ^ crore to 
^ Rs. crores) 

Coir manufactures, cashewnuts, lac, mica, tobacco, linseed and 
raw wool registered small increases. 

Pdkiatank Notinjevaluatioii t--The exchange advantage 
obtained through devaluation was considerably whittled down by 
tbte decision of the Government of Pakistan not to devalue, 
because India depends upon the latter for the supplies of two 
j bfisic raw materials, namely, jute and cotton. 

The explanation offered by the Pakistan Government for its 
. decision not to devalue has centred round two main points, firsts I 
^ the country does not suffer from a fundamental disetjuiHbrfum in ^ 
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bakUafe of ; axtd secondly, its export trade wlutdi i» 

lao^tlf in ia*w qaatetkls is incapable of af^maabk ex|an®«» by 
die «i«swoe of devalnation. In arriving at its detasion the gor^stlV 
ment has pardcnlarly dinsidered die necessity for reducing die 
cost of living and maintaining concUtions favopable to die 
dievdopmem of the country whiti calls fm large imports of capital^ 
goods and raw materials from foreign coirntdes^ lliere might bfe, 
odier considerations, pardy psychological and pardf business and 
kiancial, influencing Paldstan’s decision. It tnigbt have restdted 
from sense of injured pride or from a temptation to prove the 
seaperiority of its own currency over the Inc^n rupee. It might 
perhaps have been due to a desire to gain an advantage over India 
by making her pay more for her cotton and jutte and hy hertdlf 
paying less for India's dues. 

Since partition, Pakistan has maintained a policy of balanced 
budgets. During the year ended June 30, 1949 the aggregate value 
oi Pakistan's sea-borne trade in private merchandise with countries 
otlier than India was Rs. 168*93 crores. Exports amounted to 
Rs. 81*37 crores and imports to Rs. 87*5 crores, giving an unfavours- 
able balance with countries other than India of Rs. 6*20 crores, 
Pakistan’s favourable balance with India during the same period 
totalled Rs, 24*70 crores, which accounts for an ovar-all favourable 
balance* Pakistan also does not suffer from a dollar deficit as India. 
During 1948 the values of Pakistan’s imports from and exports to 
the United States were $17,08,000 and $37*440,000, showing a net 
surplus of $20,432,000. It is this existence of a dollar surplus that 
must have primarily influenced her decision. 

The rates which have been fixed are Rs. lOO Pakistan equal ^ 
to Rs. 144 Indian, and Rs. 100 Indian equal to Rs, 69*50 Pakistan. 
One Pakistan rupee is given a sterling value 2 shillings I *9 |^ce* 

ITie Pakistan Government have also sanctioned the issue of 
Rs, 54*29 crores worth of Pakistan Government securities to the 
Slate Bank of Pakisun fo counter-balance the 30 per cent depre¬ 
dation, as a result of the devaluation in the value of the starling 
and Government of India securities held by the bank. 

^ So far as Pakistan is concerned it ims never hem seiidu&ly 
disputed that maintenance of the Pakistani rupee at its present 
rate was possible only so long as world trends were favourable to 
the producer of primary commodities, and for sotne ihne it has" 
been evident that the picture is chan^g. The problem of farm 



k ifee United States, which alteady ^mm$ the Truman 
Mrmnfetrin^sm witib a staggering finandal burden, premises to 
become more aK?ute mth the prospect of more bumper crops this 
year, and m far as one can generalise about price trends the 
world ouriook for farm a^mmodities scjems to be for lower levels. 

The pointer to this in PakivStan is the difficulty the Govern¬ 
ment have had in disposing of the 500,000 tons wheat surplus^ 
and considering also the expected Jute surplus, and the difficulty 
df selling the tea crop, maintenance of the Pakistani rupee at a 
fcvel out of line with sterling seems likely to be an increasingly 
fiumidabk task. 

In relation to trade witli India the lesson of the months since 
devaluation is that although it is possible for the two countries to 
limp along without a common ratio of exchange both suffer in 
the process, and that two inter-dependent and complementary 
economievS cannot reach normal prosperity without the financial 
machinery of commerce. The initial jute deal was possible 
because it was conducted in terms of Indian rupees, but with 
every extension of the Karachi agreement it becomes increasingly 
difficult to avoid reference to an exchange ratio by which prices 
can be adjusted. 

Indo-Pakistaii Trade Agreenaent s —The exchange dead¬ 
lock between India and Pakistan following the pursuit of differing 
currency policies by the two countries, resulted in a complete 
cessation of mutual trade relations with concomitant baneful 
results. The authorities of both countries in consequence entered 
into a Trade Pact in April in order to revive mutual trade as far 
practicable under prevailing circumstances. Though the Agree¬ 
ment will be in force up to July 31, 1950, provision has been made 
h>t supplies to be completed by a later date if necessary. The 
Agreement includes a limited deal in which Pakistan will sell 
4 million maunds of raw jute and will, with the proceeds, purchase 
from India jute goods, fine and superfine cloth, mustard oil, tobacco, 
timber and woollen manufactures. 

The two Governments ate pledged tt) remove all impedimems 
to the fr^^ flow of a number of specified commodities, leaving ife 
to thf to buy and sell. The underlying idea is stated to be 
that thife sale-proceeds of exports will be utilised in financing 
ifUpdrts 80 chat a balanced trade might be achieved without 

The trade in miscellaneous commo- 
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will mt muU my on the pitri either 

; m^sait m foreign exdiange. Tfoj Agreement it fe itatnd, 

aim« $i n h^hm^ trade for a limited period with the Imfie for 
SI. mmm to normalcy later on. 

While no reference has been made to coal or raw C0tmii» it is 
stated, the two Governments will m$ke efforts to increase the flow^ 
Of trade so that Pakistan may obtain the coal she needs and India 
may get the cotton she r^nires* 

India will supply ZOfiOO tons of jute manufactiureB of Indian 
origin to the Pakistan Jute Board* 

Among the commodities which Pakistan can also buy from 
India are: 45,000 bales of cotton textiles, 5,000 bales of cotton yarn ; 
1,000 tons of wheels, tyres and axles; 12,000 tons of timber; 50,000 
tons of cement for East Bengal, ^,000 lbs. of tobacco, and Rs. SO 
lakhs’ worth of woollen manufactures. 

Transactions will take place in Indian rupees, for which a 
separate acxount will be maintained and will be equal in value. 

Negotiations will be opened shortly between the two Govern- 
mentfi in respect of Pakistanis offer to supply 150,000 tons of wheat 
to India. 

Free trade will be permitted in respect of supply by Pakistan 
to India of cotamexiities like vegetables, fruits, fish, milk and milk 
products, betel leaf, cotton seed, soda ash, and hides and Ains* 
Commodities like leather, spices, soaps, paints, drugs, cigarettes, 
sewing machines, electric fans, silk ’and certain kinds of handloom 
cloth will be {permitted without licence froiiq Itidia to Pakistan. 


CENTRAL BUDGET, IdSO-Sl 

Budget In brfof 

Reviled Budget 



(ia <‘rorcs o£ rupeete) 


IW-SO 

1950-51 

Revenue 

332-36 

339-19 

Expenditure 

336-10 

337-88 

Deficit 

3-74 


Surplus 


1-31 


Among the Budget’s main ret%»mmendations arc:-- 

f-^tduemn of the maidmupt Vkfe from five to 
four annas in the rupee: reduaion femn three aiRi one halt to 



iSlM i3S0[>mK AKiD 1PAS1STANI 

tteoe itk til© tate for incomes ranging from Rs^ lO^OOO 

\ Ss. IS^OOO a y©ar; and raising of the etemption limit for the 
^ nndi^ided fam0y from Rs. 5,000 to R$. 6,000, 

JSip|>©r4adt Redaction of the maximatn rate from ten annas 
, in the rupetJ for unearned income, and nine annas for earned 
itkcoine, to a uniform rate of eight and one half annas on incomes 
of Rs. VS lakhs or more. 

{Kvidmel LiraitatioR j—The Dividend Limitation Act will 
not be renewed when it expires at the end of March* 

Butmesi PWfita Tiut Jt— This tax will be abolished* 

' CmrporaAion Tax Increa&e from two to two and one half 

“ annas* 

'' PostageReduction in rate for local delivery of letters from 
^ ^ two annas to one anna, and in rate for local delivery of postcards 
from nine to six pies. 

Telagrams r—Reduction in basic minimum charge for ordi- 
nary telegrams from nine to eight annas, and for express telegrams 
from one rupee and two annas to one rupee, 

Talepliones t —Reduction in maximum trunk call rate (for 
three minutes) from Rs, 16 to Rs, 12 for one ordinary call, and 
from Rs. 32 to Rs, 24 for urgent calls; and slight extension of 
jperiod in which trunk calls can be made at concessional rate. 

Revised estimates for the current year show that revenue 
* (Ri?. 332*36 crores) falls short of expenditure (Rs, 336*10 crores) by 
R®, 3*74 crores which will be the deficit for 1949-50. In the coming 
year it is hoped to realise a small surplus of Rs. 1*31 crores by 
gening estimated revenue at Rs. 339*19 crores against estimated 
ea^penditure of Rs, 337*88 crores. The estimates of expenditure for 
19S0-51 are slightly in excess of the year 1949-50, and with outlay 
on the Defence Services running at Rs. 170*06 crores this year, 
Rs, 168*01 crores next year the country's military budget still appro- 
vpriates approximately half of the total revenue and expenditure* 
This is apart from capital expenditure on Defence which is reduced 
^ frmn Rs. 12 crores in the current year to Rs, 8^5 crores in 1950-Sl* 
tfrider present circumstances it is not easy to see how a reduction 
^ hi Defence expenditure can be obtained, but the token cut in the 
recurring items of the Defence budget and the larger one on capital 
4bCOunt can be taken m an earnest of Government's intention to 



mince 0efonctt oo^ts as md ^hm tlni <3fpmMnkf <wnir». The 
lower tJCpeodkw on food subsidies in the coming il 

cwres m against Rs. 29 67 crotei in 1949-Sft-4s weicoiood^ |>?irti- 
culariy ds it should reflect some saving of foreign exchange, but 
as a book-keeping item the saving is almost wholly offset by the 
cost to Central revenues of the integration of the former States* 
finances, which leaves the Government of India ont of pocket by^ 
Rs. 91 crores.^ Though the taxation and other concessions to the 
public will cost the exchequer a nett Rs. 8*37 crores in 1950^51 
(reducing a potential surplus of Rs. 9 © crores at die old 
rates of tax, etc*, to Rs* 1*31 crores) the catirnates for the 
coming year for the detailed heads of revenue show consider¬ 
able buoyancy. Some drop in Customs receipts (Rs. 106*S4 crores 
a^^ainst Rs. 120*43 crores in 1949*50) is naturally to be expected in 
view of the stringent import controls, but Union Excise is expeewi 
to bring in Rs. 71 SS crores against Rs. 69*19 crores previously, 
while at the new rates income-tax and corporation tax are estimated 
to realise Rs. 167*72 crores against Rs. 149 crores for 1949-SO, the 
cost of the concessions falling on the Centre and the States in 
about equal proportions. It is noteworthy that even at the lower 
rate of tax tlie Finance Minister expects better collections, and 
probably he has in view the likelihood of enhanced receipt® 
through the work of the Income-Tax Investigation Commission 

« * « « 

Expenditure on capital, account is undergoing progressive 
reduction. In the current year the original budget allotment for 
capital expenditure has been reduced from Rs. 95 crores to Rs. 75 
crores, whilst next year the amount is further reduced m Ric 62 
crores, of which Rs. 36 84 crores represents expenditure on revenue 
earning departments or schemes likely tp be productive, Rs, 7*37 
crores on schemes of State trading and Rs. 9 59 on ca{atal grants 
to States. Rs. 43 crores is budgeted for loans and advances, louring 
the coming year Government of India borrowings by way of puldfc 
loans are expected to be of the order of Rs. 75 crores. fa ^ 
current year neither public loans nor small savings have reached 
the modest targets which were set, and in the coming year net 
receipts of small savings have been eadmated at Rs. 28 aroreS. 

!^garding India's balance of payments position, the country's 
main foreign exchange reserves, which smod at Rs. 1*53? ormes 
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at tte <w| mi ]wm, 1948, dedtoed to Ka. 8380 cmm m «i #t 
Juuti* a dtop of Rs. 717 trroted. To this &gmt shotW 
addod dte sterMng equivalent of the dollar purchases iaoade during 
this petiod from the International Monetary Fund, ainouitting 
a||>roximately to Rs. 19 crores, giving a total external payment of 
Rs. 736 cmres. This heavy outgo is due to a number of factors. ^ 
The first ivS the payment to the United Kingdom Government of 
Rs. 296 crores in accordance with the agreement reached in July, 
1948, for the purchase of annuities for financing the payment of 
sterling pensions and for the acquisition of installations and stores 
left behind in India during the war. The sea>nd is the payment 
of about Rs. 187 crores to the State Bank of Pakistan towards her 
share of the balances following the separation of Pakistan's 
currency from that of India. These two special payments 
Mnounted to Rs. 483 crores. The remaining amount of Rs. 253 
crores represents payments on current transactions, mostly on 
account of the heavy adverse balance of trade which was caused 
by increased impirts and a small recession in exports, particularly 
during the first six months of 1949. This large adverse balance 
in payments during the period from July, 1948, to June, 1949, led 
to an overdrawal of about £81 million from the sterling balances. 
The sterling balance agreement of July, 1949, regularised this 
overdrawal and provided for an increase in the annual release for 
the year 1949-50 and 1950-51 from the original figure of £40 million, 
as agreed to in July, 1948, to £50 million. Further, the new agree¬ 
ment provided fot a special release of £50 million for 1949-50 to 
finance the imports that might be made during this year against 
cjornmitments entered into by trade before the liberal import 
policy wa.s reversed. 


RURAL BANKING IN INDIA 

The Reserve Bank's Rural Banking Enquiry Committee is 
investigating the possibilities of developing rural banking in India, 
which has acquired a new importance with the gradual shift of 
incxime from the industrial and commercial to the agricultural 
gmups. So far, it is suggested, the commercial banks have seen 
no prospect of receiving deposits in rural areas, and any such 
«rrri^ngement would be uneconomically expensive. The tendency 
, m rural areas is to borrow from banks rather than deposit savings 
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with ^ tutorest dfes?<sd hf tjo^pamiite l#til$ 

-^1^ no profi|>cet of litevelopiiig this fensiiioss Jbec^oso aMe 

m prefer to kito to needy oeighhotirs at mto«^ of itttoroil: far 
higher than xMi he offered by any bank or po^t offiice. 

The FroviiKrial and States Government® have not yet taken 
nieaenres to develop the countryside and tteace conditions for the 
^jaension of banking facilities, although the organisation of 
central markets had gone some way in tftis direction and its 
fuller development would obviate unnecessary cross-transport and 
Increase farm income. This, however, was a major project and 
’COuld be carried out only by the CSovernment in cooperation with 
the co-operative banks or commercial banks leaving branches in 
rural areas. The Reserve Bankas agricultural credit department 
lias not yet made any complete survey of conditions in rural areas, 
but the total wealth of exchangeable materials produced in the 
country has been estimated in terms of present prices at up to 
Rs. 5,(K)0 crores which if exchanged a very few times would mean 
a turnover of Rs. 20,000 crores in the process of which the Internal 
trade has no advantage of banking facilities. Although the com¬ 
mercial banks have not found it possible to venture into the 
interior immense jxjssibiliiies are seen if impediments like trams- 
pm bottlenecks and restrictions on working hours are remtoved. 

Although the rural papulation is largely illiterate and conser¬ 
vative it is suggested that this difficulty can be overcome if banking 
arrangements are made. An important role for the co-operative 
Ijanks, and also commercial banks, is seen in making advances 
against deposits. Receipts against deposits of agricultural pro¬ 
duce should be capable of being discounted at a baris of from 
75 per cent, to BO per cent with local co-o|)erative banks^ which 
in turn should lie able to re-discount with commercial bknks under 
a Government guarantee. The importance of an attractive rate 
of interest is emphasised, and in view of the dangers of too rapid 
expansion of bramdh banking it is suggested that prior permission 
of the Reserve Bank should be necessary before any commercial 
bank opens a new branch. Improved facilities for remittances 
and the transfer of funds ate considered essential with a reorgani¬ 
sation of the co^'Operative banking movement to correct the over* 
emphasis on its credit side, These banks should make speci^tl 
efforts to mobilise village savinp and finance their organisation 
at least partly from their own funds; and more use should be 
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msdt of Post Officers to collect rural savings where there ate m 
hank hmnAes, MoWe banks are also comidered wordi a trial. 
" Ij has also been suggested that wherever possible the cash work 
^ of Governments stould be done through a bank rather than 
thmugh Treasuries oi Sub-Treasuries as a matter of convenkUce 
and ^xpeidition. 


DESHMUKH^S FINANCIAL AWARD 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, who was asked by the Central 
Glovernment last December to inquire into and determine the 
allocation of the Provincial share of income-tax and of the export 
duty on |«te, has completed his tassk, and the Government has 
implemented his award as from the 1st April. The Provincial 
share of income-tax has been allocated as follows:— 

per cent. 


Madras 

17 5 

Bombay 

21 

West Bengal 

13 5 

Uttar Pradesh 

18 

Bihar 

12 5 

Madhya Pradesh 

6 

Punjab 

55 

Assam 

3 

Orissa 

3 
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Sit Chintaman is also reported to have decided that the grants 
payable under Article 273 of the Constitution to the Provinces 
jplOW sharing the ]ute export duty, in lieu of their shares, 

^ould be:--- 

In lakhs of Rs. 

West Bengal 105 

Assam 40 

Bihar 3S 

Orissa 5 

The allocation of income-tax does not take into account the 
farmer Indian States merged m the former Provinc^es, The 
l^bient of financial adjustments between the Centre and the 
^^vinces in which these States have been merged is under 
examination by the Government of India. 





It tonofflHced that Sir C3)iinta«*aft*s ain* wa* tu* 

dttermjiK! die idiare* to be taken fetan Bengal, die Punjab^ tawi 
A^am in resjpect of the parts of those States now inelttded in 
Assion, and to re«allOcate the “lapsed percentages” ananng; the 
Other Indian States. West Beoj^ and the Punjab clearly deserved 
special consideration as boidet States which have been particularly 
hard hit by partition; and West Bengal in particular, apart from, 
containing many of the country's vital industries, has the speck! 
janbleins of India’s biggest city with a poj^uladon Vastly ;wolien 
by refugees and where the enforcement of law and order is no 
easy task. A West Bengal Government spokesman k reported to 
have criticised the award, but largely ft>r the reason 'common 'to 
all the States, the need for increased funds to implement develop* 
ment programmes. 

It should be remembered, however, that this is an interim 
award unlikely to last more than two years, ami a news agency 
message from New Delhi forecasts that the Finance Cdramission 
to be appointed under the new Ckmstitution will be ffjrmed this 
year and will make a “comprehensive readjustment” of the entire 
question of the Sates’ shares of income-ax. An inter^ting 
feature of the Government communique announcing the award, 
incidentally, was the satement that the allocation “does not take 
into account the former Indian Sates merged in former 
Provinces. The problem of financial adjustment between the 
Centre and the Provinces in which these Sates have been merged 
is under separate examination by the Government of Indk”. 


REGROUPING OF ’THE RAILWAYS 

The Government of India has released for public comment 
the scheme of regrouping of railways which was promised in the 
last Railway Budget speech. Although, this seems a diversion 
of effort from measures to increase safety on railways and has 
been oritkised as such in some quarters, there is litde doubt that 
rationaliation will now he generally mdeome, because it «»a«f^ 
to be a controversial issue about a year and a half ago. The 
Ktmzru Committee, reporting in November, 19#8, dW not t^^pose 
the |»indple of regrouping but merely recommendtti postpone¬ 
ment of the issue for five years on grounds of espedteney. The 
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^ ti;^ railway systtmu of the princely States with, the 
Indian EaUways as a consojidated whole, in two 

instalSwetits namely from 1st August, 1949 and April t, l9S0, 
Itemmtd the main argument of that Committee for continuance 
of the ‘^status quo'’; its second reason for postponement—the 
mnnunit of dislocation and transitional readjustments that were 
bound to be involved in regrouping at any time—was less con^ 
ymciug and amalgamation cannot now^ be regarded as a premature 
measure of refoi m. 0!i the other hand, the Wedgwood Committee’s 
recommendation against over-centralisation arising from unwieldy 
dnits is of some relevance, though the Committee did not indicate 
what might be considered as an optimum size* The Kail way 
Ministry’s tentative plan of regrouping is now to be spread over 
a reastmable period of time obviating any serious dislocation; and 
its division of India’s 34,000 miles of railways into six regional 
groups is in accordance with the standard of a minimum mileage 
of 5,000 for a railway system according to accepted standards in 
most western countries 

It is obvious that the present railway administrations, which 
have their roots in company ownership and management, have 
evolved in a haphazard manner without proper regard to their 
functions as components of the country’s transportation System. 
The main justification for the proposed regrouping lies in the 
scupe it would provide for reducing the existing diversity to 
administraiion which is in no way conducive to efficient working. 
The distribution of the railway systems on a zona! basis into six 
groups should secure other advantages than uniformity and should 
1>e judged by the extent to which they are helpful in bringing 
about efficiency in operation and economy in management. 

The six groups are intended to cater more effectively to the 
needs of a compact region in each case and, except for the line 
from Banaras to Allahabad belonging to the Northern Railway, 
the Jurisdictions of the six proposed groups do not overlap. The 
propsed Northern Railway will cover die Punjab, P.E.P*S,U. and 
a major part of Uttar Pradesh; it is to include the Whole of the 
% P, Railway, portions of the E. I. Railway, a prtion of the 
metre gauge of the B. B. and C. I. Railway, a segment of the O, T, 
Itoulway (West of Chupra) serving the smallest area among the 
Stic zones. These proposed additions to the E.P,Bl would repair 

damage done to railways of the Punjab by partition and make 

/ 



it a wore w«it foi* nw»a^Jtoa»t. T3Nfe barac da&ctd;^.'' 

of thp E. F. Railway with regard to woj^tilio|»8 and defiot 
fatiUdes can now remedied and the aianagetneat wifi pass 
front die cotatrtd ci a Chief AdnjintBtrative Officer to that of 
a Ceneral Manager. 

The Western Railway, which, is to consist of the fragrn^ted 
State Railways of Rajasti^n, Saurashtra and Rutch will |irofeaBy 
benefit most by the new grouping and it is good that this oppor* 
tunity for amalgamation has arisen before the development of the 
port o£ Kandla. The large volume of traffic diverted to Bombay 
after the loss of Karachi will be routed throu^ this area when 
the Kandla project is completed. The importance -of this zone 
wifi be further enhanced by the fact that, aimtg with die Northern 
Railway, it will have to serve foe strategic needs of the frontier. 

The Central Railway will cover a smaller territory foan some 
of the other groups such as foe Eastern Railway, but from foe 
standpoint of density of traffic it assumes great importaiice, The 
industrial areas of major significance covering important centres—' 
like Bombay, Sholapur and Ahmedabad—lie within the jurisdiction 
of this group ; it also provides an alternative route for the transport 
of imported goods to North India via Bombay. 

The proposed Southern Railway including the entire S. I. 
Railway, foe entire Mysore State Railway and the major portion 
of the M. and S. M. Railway would serve foe entire needs of foe 
lower peninsula and can bring about an amalgamation of foe 
administration with much less reshuffling foan is necessary in the 
other groups. The Eastern Railway will serve, extensive portions 
of Hyderabad State, Madhya Pradesh, parts of Bihar, foe whtde 
of Orissa excluding foe coaThearing area which has been allocated 
to the sixth Group. The North Eastern Railway will fou» have 
a heavier responsibility as it will include besides coah foe areas 
feoro which jute will have to be supplied to Calcutta mills and 
foe voluminous traffic passing through foe port of Calcutta will 
have to be handled. A small segment of this radilmy, lying in 
foe extreme west and projecting into an important part of U.?. 
connecting Moghal Sarai with Allahabad, KanpUf and Luefcoow, 
should in foe ordinary course have formed part of foe Northern 
Railway, but foe justification for foe separation seems to Im: foe 
convenience of routing coal traffic to upcounpry centres after 
tanporary pooling in transit at Moghal Sarai. The incoaporadon 
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pf tltm Am^m R^Umy in this gi:<Jtip w^s decided oa gr«^tmd^ of 
^ec^t^kai contigmity. 

* The CBM amalgamation and regrotipmg k ha»ed on the 

need fot i^alignment« of railway administration with the broad 
divkkiO® df dbte country from the traflk point of ii^iew 4nd for 
aeoirihg efficiency through nniformity and co-ordination through 
laigje-scale operation, 

Z^proteetion of the Sugar fadaitry According to the 
recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board, the Government of 
India has de-protected the sugar industry to the extent that the 
existing protective duty Will for the time being be converted into 
' a revenue duty. It is asserted that eighteen years’ protection has 
. created a state of complacency on the part of Government, the 
mdustry and the cultivator, none of whom has taken adequate 
steps to improve the over-all efficiency and bring down the cost 
of production. Protection to the sugar mdustry lapsed at mid- 
, night On 31st March, 1950. 

The whole question induding last autumn’s sugar ihuddle, 
has been carefully examined by the Indian Tariff Board, The 
President of the Board, Mr. G. L, Mehta, in a speech on 28th 
November, 1949, gave some indication of the Board’s attitude. 
He said that *'m vspitc of protection, the sugar industry has not 
developed on a planned basis, its costs of production are high and 
^ its prices are completely out of parity with world prices of sugar. 
The yield of cane per acre and die sugar contents of the cane 
i^emain low as compared to the levels of effidency attained in 
other sugar producing countries.” He recalled the Tariff Board’s 
observations in 1938 that ‘"the object of protection is the industrial 
development of the country and, if it is to be successful, it should 
^ not result in the benefit to a few capitalists and should not lead 
m the establishment of any kind of monopoly.” 

^ Judging from recent experience of the sugar industry it has 

, resulted in both. In other words, the b^sic object of protection 
i h^s been frustrated and the industry is now being called to put 

{ Jets house in order and prove its usefulness to the country. As 

4' Mft. iMehta asserted, 'Vc want not merely increased production but 
increased effidency, which is equivalent to a reduction in the 
\ ^ jreai cost of production/’ He said that ‘^the task facing the industry 
is one of internal reorganisation from farm to factory aud fituu 
to dealer” 







tlbe k ifee second fea: cakkisBi.* It ^ 

is ijnidl knOJKVTO liiat tlio main reason for foe hi0x coft of 
lies in foe jprlce of cane Ibced b>y foe Unifod Provinces and foe 
Bfoar Governments. The prits of cane has gone nqj from 
four and pies Six a maund in ?'?39'4Q to Rs. 2 a luaund in 19#7-48 
and fts. l-iO'9 at loeseajt. In other words, the cost of naae has 
gone i*p from thirty-six per cent, of foe whole in 1939-40 to focty- 

point five per cent, at present. Let Mr. Mehta apeak again. 
He said; “I fed that in a matter of this kind foe responsibility 
should he that of foe Central Govcmmmt, particulariy because 
foe cost ef production as a whole is determined by foe cost of pro¬ 
duction in foe United Provinces and Bihar and foe Consumers all 
over India have to bear foe burden of protecdoh.” 

Another element which goes m increase foe cost of produc¬ 
tion is the cane cess levied by the Smtes Governments. Since its 
imposition ten years ago this cess has brought in Rs. 8,41,43,000 
to the United Provinces Government and Rs. 2,S>7,04,000 to foe 
Bihar Government. Out of this sum foe United Provinces spent 
Rs. 1,72,22,000 and Bfoar Rs. 1,44,88,000 on cane improvement. In 
ofoer words, during ten years a sum of Rs. 8,21,65,000 was carried 
to general revenues by these two Governments from a tax levied 
on the all-India consumer. It is suggested that foe amount of 
this cess should be reduced from annas three to anna one and 
pies six a maund, to be exclusively used for the intensive ctdfo 
vadon of sugarcane. 

Four more issues require a decision. They Relate to (*) Central 
control over prices and distribudon, («) sugar impom, (m) foe 
future of the Sugar Syndicate and (m) foe sugar mttddle of last 
October. As indicated by Mr. Mehta, Central control over prices 
and distribution is likely to continue. It is suggestsed that foe 
present ban on the import of sugar should be lifted as a reason¬ 
able quantity of sugar imports would do no harm to foe industry. 
Tlie Tariff Board has categorically recommended that there should 
be no ban on foe import of sugar. 

The Govenunent of India’s own communique is cited in eon- 
nection with the Sugar Syndicate, the atmTOunique said *‘foe 
Sugar Syndicate has not been able to fonctitm in a rising market 
in a manner consistent with foe faiblic interest”. It is suggested 
foat foe Governments of foe United ProVittces and Bihar foonld 
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IP^^i^itlon by resciadmg the p^vMom te dieir 
laws rfjq^iiApig upkiils to become of Ae Syi^rdioite. 

Sq im a® the mOtldk is cooeemed^ there m4<^atioi?i« that 
' a puMfc biAmu^ti0n will be instimtcd,, with parrfctilat tdfereiice 
to the alleged smuggling of sugar into Pakxstati* Jfow the current 
year's jKroduction of 10,00,900 tons plus 1*3 lakh ton® carry-ow 
vanished and a scarcity appeared within a few Weeks requires 
careful scrutiny. 

It may be observed here that the Indian Sugar Syndicate 
has already taken measures to go into voluntary liquidation, 

Plmmimg Ckmimktion The Government of India has 
set up a Planning Commission, The personnel and terms of 
reference of the Planning Commission have been announced and 
the resolution making this announcement traced the origin of the 
Commission to the fundamental rights in the Constitution, which 
directed the State to secure, inter alia, the right of an adequate 
means of livelihood to every citizen and that the operation of the 
economic syvstem should not result in the concentration of wealth 
and m^ans of production to the common detriment 

This is not a new goal. The Linlithgow Government in a 
statement of industrial policy made on the 21st April, 1945, under- 
t<K^ to prevent excessive profits to capital and to ensure that un¬ 
healthy concentration of assets in the hands of a few persons, or 
of a special community, would be avoided. The Linlithgow Gov¬ 
ernment claimed to reach this goal ‘1>y a judicious exercise of 
controls, such as capital issue control and che licensing machinery 
for die regionalisation of industry"'. 

The present Guvemment's resolution on industrial policy, 
issued on the 6th April, 1948, slurred over these provisions. It 
confined itself to a clarification of the Government's policy of 
nationalisation, and embodied a resolution of the Industries Con¬ 
ference stating that **the system of remuneration to capital, as well 
as labour, must be so devised that while in the interests of con¬ 
sumers and primary producers excessive profits should be pre¬ 
vented by suitable''methods of taxation and otherwise, both will 
share the product of their common eftort, after making provision 
for payment of fair wages to labour, a fair return on c^ipital 
ismployed in industry, and reasonable reserves for the mainten- 

and eitpansion of the undertaking,” 
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■tt® ixM <Sow» i&J*' titie Ccw0t^j»lwkj(a tKot i»»B)tti^Si®iy 

wStttseJs of feet there ii e txmdrnikiiml a«^ot* of iScue 

wtolntkai ifhMi needs ooijsideration. Tlw! haxa^ *s ^ 

C^|lteaan of the Ckjiaiwwion. He is also tibe CShaiitnaafii of the 
Cat»lwt to #}»idk ifec CoWRiissicwu is leqniced to tmkt its 
It is couBciVAbie ^at Ae Cabinet may differ feoto the receum^ 
mendatums tff- the Commission. The ^me Mtnister’s diwd role 
may dius be embanassiitg, to Mmself and to the Cabinet 
The Iflanniog Commission has beeit insmiaeid to:— 

(1) make an assessment of the material, capital and human 

resources of the country, induding ttadmicd person¬ 
nel, and investigatie the posMbUides of angmentitig 
such of these resources as are found to be ddldent in 
relation to the nation’s requirements; 

(2) formulate a plan for the most effecuve and balanced 

utilisation of the country’s resources; 

(3) on a determination of priorities, de&ie the Stages in 

which the plan should be carried out, and prtqjose 
die allocation of resources for the due completion of 
each stage; 

(4) indicate the factors which are lending to retard economic 

development, and determine die conditions which, in 
view of the current social and political situadon, 
should be established for the successful execudon of 
the plan; 

{S) determine the nature of the machinery which will be 
necessary for securing the successful implementation 
of each stage of the plan in all its aspects; 

(6) appraise from time to dme the pre^gress achieved in the 

execution of each stage of the j^n, and recomniend 
the adjustments of policy and measure that sudh 
appraisal may show to be necessary; and 

(7) make such interim or ancillary recommcmdaihms as 

appear to it to be appropriate either lor facilitating 
the discharge of the duties aligned to k; or on a 
consideration of the prevailing economic conditions, 
current polictes, measures and dkvelofunent pro¬ 
grammes; or on an examination of such specific 
problems as may be wd^TOd to k ior advke by 
Central or Star® Covemtnents. 

$ 
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T«ill4i t~-Tlie toi:^ fMijpulitdKi^ as aptimil M 

Mai A U Itoder the orders issued by the PresMh^ aad 
|»d^isjb«4 lb ^ CsUsette was as follows;— 

{ Mit)^ Bihar 39 Aim, Boaibay 32 ^a, Madhya Bradesh 

Madras 54 29m, Onssa I4‘41m, Punjab <I) 12'61m, Utta* 
Pwdcdi 61- 6210 , West Bengal 24 S2in, Hyderabad 17'6Stei, |atni^u 
and Kashmir 4 37in, Madhya Bhajrat 7'87m, Mysore S'Oto, Patiala 
and East Punjab States 3*32m, Rajasthan 14-69m, Saurashtra 3-96ni, 
Travancorc and Cochin 8 58m, Ajmer 0 73m, Bhopal 0 SSm. Bilas- 
jjtar <1 Urn, Coorg 0 17m, Delhi 1 Sim. Himachal Pradesh I'l^m, 
CWch 0 5Sm, Manipur 0 5m, Tripura 0 58m, and Vindhya Pradesh 
3l88ni The aggregate was thus estimated at 347*34 milhon. This 
rt^presents an increase of 28 57 ntiUion over 1941. 

National Fuel Researdi bistitwle r-Opening die National 
Pitel Research Institute at Digwadih, the President Dr. Prasad 
said that as “this Institute will work for the utilization of our coal 
resources in the best possible way, we can hope not only for a 
tremendous increase in the production of iron and steel but also 
a number of by-products which we now impon from abroad." 

While the total coal reserves of India were about 65,000 tn, tons, 
oj! which 22,000 m. tons were considered workable, the output of 
quality coal did not exceed 5,000 m. tons. Not all ^ this 
attain w is suitable for metallurgical purposes. Of the total annual 
output of all kmds of coal, about 13 m. tons were of metallurgical 
type» but only 4 m tons were being actually used for metallur^cal 
Imposes. The position of coking coal reserves was also poof. 

Coal of high volatile content other than of the metallurgical 
has special uses m carbonization, by-products recovery, 
H^tl^ctic pr^uction of oils, gas manufacture, etc 

k > The coal tar industry has a great future and is equity a 
necessity m view of our programme of extending roads. Also a 
great vancty of oils, high explosives, dyes, medichnes, plastics, anri- 
Insecticides, germicides, etc, can be deriv«i from coal tar. 
virilization and conservation of onr coal reserves arc absolutely 
HBjc^swy in the interests of the industrial devdiopment of ibe 
tJridntry, and this witt depend on our ability to improve and utiHzc 

inferior grades of coal and develop aioafnarive sup^es of 
^jjlpprent grades of eoaj for industries, llie by-product industry 
'srittat also bt developed. 
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of tmetm:^ ilksd^numta} actd applied in B^poki 
^^eotit AjitjbM^ugiak Imr the -^ege&t ike ci tBei iMtee 

tieoMMUiBf he fionfoed to a Iwcge lexteot to aoiki Mb, Tlie 
wMl Be ai4ed and m^fwted ia ik woi^k t>y five otBct 
aa»dO[»i» mstitwtes in Befttgal, Bihar, Vindhya Pradekt, Madhya 
Bradetb and AMn. 

CWp finaMeanie* in lad^^^A |n)iot adheme for cro{> 
iiwtranee hr fiodia has haen finaUzed hy an acpert conunit^ 
af^ointed hy the Covesmaaeat of Imiia. 

Ckrtain areas wUi he jsdected in varknis parts ol the coonhy 
in ecaisaltation with provincial CJoveriuftents for working M pik« 
sthewe. For the present only four or five crop wfil be inchtdetL 
The conttnittee W recommended diat the entire cow of the 
sdieirie should be borne by the Government of India. 

Accordmg to the scheme, the Government coifid enforce com* 
pwlsory insurance limited to one-half of the maximum permissible 
ben^t. The remaining prt would hfc left to the farmer's opion. 
Compulsion would also apply to crop beddings above a certsdn 
tminima. 

Indemnity will be paM to the farmer on losses incurred by ' 
crops being below average. It would also be pud for hazards 
beyond the control of the farmer, sudt as cydones, floods or 
invasion by locusts. The production capacity of various •‘revenue 
class” soils will be decided by the Government by metutts of a 
ctx^cuiting scheme in selected areas under (hfbmnt conditions. 

Hie tornmittce also dtsoissed a sdieme fior cattle insurance and 
a pilot scheme for this is expecOad to be finalized- It has befop it a 
report submitted by Mr. G. S, Priolkar, who was appointed the 
Government to work out a scheme for agricttitUxal insurance. 
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f APPENDIX V 

PAKISTAN 

J ^ 

Ctotml Budget;,, 10SO-SI 19S0.S1 P^ktm's 

budget indicated a d<^dt of Us. 1*9 crores* gms® revenue 
bdbg estimated at Rs* 113 64 crores and expenditure at Rs* !IS 54 
c»res. The current fiscal year is expected to dose with a surplus 
of 23 lakhs, according to revised estimates against a surplus 
of Rs, 6 lakhs anticipated in the Budget. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammed said his Government had decided 
to spend Rs. 50 crorcs under Revenue and Rs. 25 crores under 
Defence. 

It IS proposed to convert the deficit of Rs. 1*90 crores for the 
coming year into a surplus of Rs. 10 laklts by levying new taxes 
and increasing some of those already existing. Proposals include 
the imposition of an estate duty under the Estate Duty Act to 
yield Rs. 20 lakhs, raising of duty on spirits from Rs. 67-8 to 
Rs. 75 per imperial gallon, and raising the cigarette duty by 7| 
per cent. The import and excise duty on motor spirit will be 
increased by two annas per gallon (against the reduction in price 
by three annas brought about by sterling devaluation) and th^^t 
on kerosene from three to four annas. 

An important proposal is the raising of super-tax on com¬ 
panies from two to four annas. Companies declaring dividends 
within the country will pay only two annas in the rupee, and this 
will be effected by a system of rebates. For private companies 
which have no effective arrangements for dividend declaration 
r>r tax deduction in Pakistan the super-tax will be four annas, 
and in public companies of this description three annas. Ihe 
distinction between earned and unearned incomes for levying 
«uper-tax has been abolished. 

To offset in some degree the additional taxation relief is 
proposted in some existing measures. The present rate of 
fSI ^nnas in the rupee for maximum super^tax is to be reduced 
tn nine annas for assessees other than companies,, and this benefit 
friH be extended to persons with an income of Rs. 2*50 lalbsi 
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{^4r|(A!is ifSojointe Rs. i^S& Tint 

Galas Tax is aa be abol^ed, but th© Business f^tofits Ta* wM 
confintie. 

^ Other |JiM»|»sal8 for relief indude a reduction in th® iittpoit 
duty oit mustaid od, |u*e manufactures, coir fibre, coir yarn, pig 
iron, alunuiuum, copper ingots, and oovered crudWcs for gfoss- 
making, and nn linseed oil and standard oE from 42 per cent, 
and 30 pet cent to IS and 5 per cent respectivdy- Customs 
duties on tivist and yam of flax and Jute manufactures are totally 
removed, and tax on hides and dcins at the Stage cd sale to 
exporters has been exempted. 

The Develo|»iie«kt Board ^-The Development Board, 
Svhidi is under the Ministry of Economic Afiairs, has produced 
a very valuable brochure entitled “Pakistan Devdopment 
Schemes”. The Board so far has approved lOS schemes, sub¬ 
mitted either by the Provincial Governments or the various 
Ministries of the Central Government, the cost of which, spread 
over five years, is estimated to amount to Rs. 112 crores. This 
docs not include expenditure on schemes which Provincial 
Governments are meeting out of their own resources—such, as 
the Lower Sind Barrage Scheme—or on those whidi arc regarded 
as normal departmental activities of the Central Ministries. 

Those who have btsen inclined to criticise the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment for laying too much stress on industrial devdopment and 
too little on irrigation and agriculture, should study the figures 
set out in tltis brochure. Expenditure on edfomunications has 
pride of place, with Rs. 33‘12 crores. The expandon of the port 
of Chittagong accounts for nearly half das total, dosdy followed 
by the programme for ,the renovation of the raflway system of 
Pakistan, whidi is to tost nearly Rs. 14 qxmes, though only parr 
of this will be debited to the development grants. Another 
important item under this head is devdopment of the tde-«om- 
munication system at a cost of Rs. 8 crotes; 37 new tdephone 
exchanges are *o be opened, with a capacity of 3,250 new lines, 
and ejdsdng telephone exchanges and trunk circuits are to"'be 
expand^!, 

The next most impoftant head is electricity* with approved 
schemes mdmated to cost R®, 29'S3 crores, Wlfop the schemes 
for die generation of dectric power are cmnpleted the production 
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of decttk!<|pS^ii^ fe Pakistan will be fecreased by to 200^006 

KW. t>»#'yop^WKW will be used ftw «ittnittg ihfi a,ew ferctaaies 
wWtii wtif established ail over Pakistani nod for jrtovidiiig 

chd# power to the countryside for fOtiage industries and 

odp^ Wi^l^rctacnts The main sdhemes ate the Kamafuiii tauld- 
jproject, which should be completed in ftmr years, the 
bydro-clectnc projea, which is already far advanced and 
be ready early in 1952, the Mian wall hydro-electric wdidne, 
tlws Malakand and Dargai extensions, and the mammoth Warsak 
midti-purpose project, which will take more than five years for 
, , completion and will cost about Rs. 9^ crores, indusive of tnujs- 
mission lines. This project will generate between 60,000 and 
100,000 KW, and irrigate 60,000 acres of land. 

The third most important head is irrigation, with schemes 
costing Rs. 22 16 crores. When these schemes arc carried out 
‘ 36 5 lakhs of acres of land will have been brought under irriga¬ 

tion (and again it should be remembered that this does not 
include the 28 lakhs of acres which are to he irrigated from the 
Lower Sind Barrage). The most important scheme is the Thai 
project, which will irrigate parts of three distrias of the Punjab 
lying between the Indus m the west and the rivers Jhelum and 
Chenah in the east. The scheme is a pre-partirion one, which 
was suspended during the war. It is expected to bring 6,93,200 
acres under cultivation by the end of 1953-54, and to increase 
, dse output of food grains by 2 lakhs tons, of sugarcane by 9,000 
. ions, and of cotton by 23,0(W hales. A Thai Development Autho¬ 
rity has been set up, on T.V.A, lines, by the Punjab Government. 
5 Agriculture occupies the next most important position, with 
' Rs. 16‘04 crores, and industry comes a bad fifth, with Rs. 7 SD 
icrores. In the light of these figures the Pakistan Government 
^ certainly cannot be charged with failure to put first things first. 
%e Central Government’s industrial projects indude the establish- 
, ^ ^ ment of a Test House at Karachi, for testing manufactured goods 
t I im the purposes of Government contracts, and for the formwla- 
1 fibn of standards. A Branch Laboratmy will be set np in Ek*t 
' , Pakistan, probably at Chittagong. An American expert has 
* hecejiriy been in Karachi, to advise the Government, 

/ , O^er Cmtral schemes arc the estahliritmcnt of a papdf mill 
^ 'bt &wt Bengal, which has previously been rcspiwmi, aib the 
(. t|(h#t^anent of the woollen industry in tha ftrmtim' regkws 
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-Ac Baluclkiitta, i*i iiJie of a i«oo0«ni ^Jaaw*^ 

«t lfeBJtt%' awMfeesr at Hatraal in Btflut^istaa. U*d^ 
hate ^Ipihiiles a»4 enough lomas to covo: *htm me this*! 
«f it? yacn^iwo^uction. v 


TIhq lllmiatdtM Sbvvli^patMaiit CWperailmt Bin t~^S|mia{ 
mmtion «Mi*t aiso he made of the Pakistan Ihidusttia} Bcvdop- 
roent 'Carporatmn Bill, which provides few ihe setting Up td a 
statutory eorpotation responsibfo fhr the dcvelofHnent of the 
following six key industries: Jute, pap«*, heavy ch^eering, ship- 
huildihg, heavy chemieals and fertffisers. 

i 

The Ctorporadon will he entitely financed hy the Government, 
and its Board of Directors will he appointed hy the Govimnment, 
The Act retjuires it to submit schemes, for the approval of the 
Government, fpr the establishment of the industries spedhed. 
To give effect to such schemes it will then sponsor public com¬ 
panies (mutuaBy independent) which will undertake manufactui- 
ing operations in the industry concerned. 


The capital structure of these companies will require the 
approval of the Central Govemmenr, but the idea is that the 
capital will be issued for public subscription; if any poriioh 
remains unsubscribed four months after the date of issue it will 
be subscribed by the Corporation on behalf of the Goverothertl. 
Later the Corporation will be at liberty to sell or iramder its own 
shares. With the previous sanction of the Government the 
Corporation is to be permitted to take loans from the Intcrnatioiwl 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development or from other foreign 
sources. 


Taniff Board *~~Pakjsttn is to regulate its tariff ptdicy 
through a statutory authority and an oftdal announcesmem from 
Karachi says that the Government of Pakistan have accepted the 
principle that before ti aiiU admix daitns for jafotwrion and 
tancB to induKtries established in Pakistan thrmiigh tariff px other 
measures, request for such asristatme dtouH be fovesdg^ted by a 
duly instituted tariff otgamsaifon. They have accordingly 
derided to set up a Tariff ^mmtsrioh in Pakteu* » invesrigam 
such riaims and make suitable retmmnendations to Government 
for paotection of industries. Use Tariff CommMcm will ooosist 
of a Obairman, onb Mefobex and a Secretary uMt i^^nopriale 



mM. Tb^ tM# ^tkmimon win tliso keep ui^feir teview ^e 
effect?* of tod assistaooe ^teu to iiidiostria* in order to 

«^»ure fb^t toclr protecfion and assistance 4^ neicb^ excwssi^c tior 
»o statoll to ^ W ineffective. It will also be in a position from 
tbe tobi?rtelge gained in the course of its work to advise the 
Govtetito^nt on measures for fostering industry and for securing 
production at the most economical cost. The Cbm- 
will take action on the application by an industry seeking 
aadtooce or on a request from the Central Government* Appli¬ 
cations for assistance made by industries should in the first place 
^be addressed to the Ministry of Commerce. 

^ The Oil Industry s—-Pakistan’s production of various 
petroleum products which stood at 42,000 tons in 1948 rose to 
90,000 tons in 1949 and is expected to rise to 130,000 tons this 
year. Whilst production figures are rising, so arc the demands, 
especxally for furnace oil which accounts for 50 per cent, of 
Pakistan’s total requirements of oil in 1950. Out of a total 
estimated requirement of 900,000 tons, furnace oil requirements 
are estunated at 450,0(K) tons. This increase is due largely to 
conversion of railway locomotives from coal-faurmng to oil-burning, 
both on the N. W. Railway and the East Bengal Railway. The 
requirements of these Railways have risen from 114,566 tons in 
the year 1948 to 321,000 tons in 1950. 

Industry has also started a conversion programme of its own* 
but has nor made such progress as the Railways, mainly on 
account of the heavy oil-freight now charged on furnace oil by 
lUilways. Some lime ago the surcharge of 37| per cent, levied 
on furnace oil was removed and the Ministry of Communications 
bavo now accepted the view that every possible assistance should 
^ W given to industry to substitute furnace oil for coal* Railways 
will henceforward carry furnace oil on a freight structure under 
which oil is calculated to serve as a basic fuel for Pakistan industry* 
should give the necessary impetus for conversion from coal 
m oil in industrial plants. 

f The increased demand for petroleum products in Pakistan 
bto necessitated an increase in tankage at the ports and up-country 
A large numh^t of tank wagons is to be placed at the 
d^poml of the industry by Railways in both wings of Pakistan to 
^abie th^ free movement of oil throughout the country*. 
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1%e af mafeje l*alajs®ui|i to sueet 

aJjKMM: 15 per cent, of iti total m«e4» &tto fedigmoujs woonjces, are 
otMBfoitced hf the oilliek|& of IPadsaria in Eastern Pakistan. 

Use liao^oi Smigtat Fo^^irjr *-^The SO^XM^-ton sngar J&tetcay 
at Manlaii» wltich will tjo the largest in Asia, is ncartjr ready to go 
into ptodoctioa. It is understood that it may be handicaj^ieid, to 
Some extent, by the poor sucrose content of the local sugar cane. 
In consideration of this the North West Frontier Province <5ovem- 
tnent ate establishing a iSu|^r Cane Research Station at the 
Covemment Miliury Farm, Mardan. This is a five-year scheme, 
estimated to cost Rs. 4,68,000, to which the Central- Government 
have contributed Rs, 41,276 last year. As much as 1^ per 
cent, of the total irrigated area of the Province is under 
sugarcane. 

TTie Tanning Induatiy j~The tanning industry is on the 
up-grade in Pakistan, many Muslims connected therewith having 
migrated there from India, and hides and skins form a very 
useful item in the country's exports. Furthermore, there is a big 
future for the tanned leather industry. Pakistan’s annual require¬ 
ments are estimated at 22| million lbs. of sole leather and 19| 
million square feet of upper leather. Present production amounts 
to only 1^ million lbs. of the fortner and 1 million Square feet of 
the latter. 

To bring production up to demand the Ministry of Industries 
Itas fixed a target of 20 modern mechanical .ranneries for sole 
leather and 25 for upper leather. There is no lack of the raw 
material, for it is estimated that Pakistan annually produces 
800,000 buffalo hides and 4^ million cow hides. Babool bark t« die 
main tanning material in use at prestmt, but the Skmth African 
bark is superior. 

Phacnuiioeatical Indiiilnea *~-The Government are showing 
some concern about the devdopment of die pharmaceuticals, 
drugs and light chemicals iiidamj. According to die Industries 
Ministry this has afforded the most fertile ground for dte gmkrth 
of bogus and unreliable mushroom ctmcmis, whose ordy abn is 
the exploitation of public money and healths Present prodnetitm 
is plac^ at about 2W,ffO|) gallons of gakmkals of untwtain tpiality, 
equal to nearly half the esrimated requirements. In regard m 



drugs* the $m»M Item ot production is^c|iIwiSt^ jbydfd-tiiic^e at 
tjie rate # 3^000 Iba per annum, equal to the fufl demand. 

The 0^i^mem contemplate the setting up of ttm^ adf- 
am^ 0 i |iWmaceutical units covering all blanches of maim- 
in Western Pakistan, and two in Eastern Pakistan- One 
unit M to be set up in Karachi* but tbe location of the other font 
k tmt yet decided. 

The Tea Act e— It provides for the setting-up of a Pakistan 
Tea Board to promote the sale and consumption of Pakistan tea 
both at home and abroad* to organise and assist in tea research* 
and generally to take such measures as may appear advisable in 
the interest of the tea industty m Pakistan, 

The Pakistan Tea As^iation is to nominate tlnree members* 
and the Central Government one from among producers who arc 
not members of that body. One member will be nominated by 
the Central Government on the recommendation of the Chambers 
of Commerce m East Bengal, and one on the recommendation of 
tea brokers and shippers. The East Bengal Government will be 
represented by one olTicer, though the Chairman, who may or 
may not be an official, will be nominated by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, There will also be two members ‘‘with special knowledge 
of agriculture'’ appointed by the Centre, 

A Pakistan Tea Licensing Committee is also to be set up 
under die Act It will be responsible for the control over the 
intension of tea cultivation and over the export of tea- It will 
omsist of six members, including the chairman. The latter will 
definitely be an official, to be nominated by the Centre, and there 
will be one other offiaal member nominated by the East Bengal 
fSovernment The Pakistan Tea Association will have three repre¬ 
sentatives, and one is to be nominated by estates which are not 
members of that Association, 

A cess on all tea pioduced in Pakistan and exported from 
Pakistan will be levied at the rate of Rs. 1-6 per 100 Ibs^ provided 
Aat the rate may be increased by the C^^ntral Government, after 
iimsultation with the Board up to Rs- 2-8, but not higher* The 
. piroeeeds of the cm will he applied by the Tea Board for 
^ Tea Limising Committee and for meeting the expehses of 
1#aamnri?s taken in fulfilment of the various objects for ii#kh the 
has been brought into being* 
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Bjwmt riffar’k Isiq^flprte^ to hAVt W fwy «awu*a|^g *!^lt», 
iOetsp^sea tmtmm «Ui be able to go wow thaw half ^ way wp 
to iChwhi# t® a« aB4iwMrage whew 'diey will load joto. It i« mnte'* 
stood that at low wattaf the dtau^t will be a dear 22 feet. The 
dhannd is already buoyed, and it is pisopt^ed to station a light 
ship at the tooutih. of the river. Use of dbtis inland anthwage 
should begin sotw, and this will relieve the pressure on the port 
of Chittagong, 

{^Hdwn'a Coat Reaooren said RoQohotiieiila is a 

iiEta|or factor in the present unhappy trade deadlock ItotwOen 
' India and Pakistan. Coal is as rital to Pakistan’s wonowy 
as it is to rliat of most other countries; for despite the progress 
which is being made by other forms of fuel tnal remains 
the bawis of most motive, industrial and domestic ^wer. Thermal 
generation of electricity is still mare gtmeral than hydro-electric 
generation, the latter being largely confined to countries which 
possess abundant water supplies and arc already industrially W’ell 
advanced. Pakistan's dependence on coal is likely to be consider¬ 
able for as long as we can foresee. With the stoppage of supplies 
from India she has recently turned to Poland and South Afrith 
for imports, whilst negotiations are also said to be going on with 
the United Kingdom and France for additional shipments. The 
country’s full requirements are estimated at millton tons per 
annum, though it is calculated that she could manage wjrftout 
great inconvenience with a million tons leas. Hitherto India 
supplied about 80 per cent, of Pakistan’s needs under a programme 
of monthly despatches of 170,000 tons. 

Eegarding small indigenous coal industry and the prospects 
of developing it in the future, it appears that domestic production 
lias varied from quarter to quarter depending on various factors. 

In the latter half of 1949 inodiiction in Western Paki^iW averaged 
about 22IX>0 tons a month. Since India stopped her sup^ies, 
productioft has almost doubled itsdf, presumably under the 
stimulus of rising priecs and an assun®! market 

Pakistan’s coal has (Attain tharactssrisfica of its own. Com¬ 
pared with IhdiaH coal, lb>kistan*8 cOal h much younger ^logi- 
<aliy and therefore less tnature. It 'contains a high<Sf ■ptiwmtqgC ' 
ol volatile matter aiui a Iqvw pn^^oftion of fisted carbon, res^ting 
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ill qiiki(«;1>iiiriilng^ df mch coaL Ii: abo a fejgbttr pa?^ 

ipentage A large percentage of the eo^ dwa ^| u 

tmll coal. In the past, therefore, when coal of better <piaiity 

i:aa4iJy' avatkble at cheaper prices, Western Pakistan*^ was 
isiaStmty for bridcnburning. Of late, however, Pakistanis coal 
has h^n oscd in power houses, cement factories and ginning and 
other establishments. Substantial quantities are also briquetted 
for domestic luse. 

In order to help the Pakistan Government to draw up a 
plan for development of its coal resources an invitation was sent to 
m firm of welWmown British consultants, Powell Duffryn Technical 
Services Ltd to undertake a survey of the collieries. A party of 
experts from this firm visited Pakistan last year, and after 
inspecting all the principal coal deposits in the Punjab as also 
the various power plants and industrial undertakings returned to 
London in March, 1949* In October of the same year, the first 
report of the firm was received by Government. The investiga¬ 
tions made by the firm fell under two main heads, viz,: ihosr^ 
concerned with the characteristics and utilisation of coal (this work 
was carried out mainly in their laboratories); and work in connec¬ 
tion with mining of coal, assessment of reserves, and fixing of 
targets, Ihe Powell Duffryn estimates of the workable reserves 
are 165 milhoii tons, about 77 million tons being in Baluchistan 
and the rest in the Punjab. They have suggested targets for 
development of the coal mines in various Provinces, both shott- 
lemt and long-term, as below: — 


Short-term Lhng-wm 

I*r0vitxce: Wiihm 5 years 6 to H) years 

(In tons per annum) (In tons per annum) 


Baluchistan 

375,000 

425,000 

Punjab 

350,000 

495,000 

Sind 

110,000 

220.000 (Subjertto 
ravourable 

‘HWFP , 


drilliitg results). 


8,750 

To reach these 

targets it is 

necessary to give effect to the 


\t!i?eo^mendations made by the consultants and also to provide 
A matket for d^e local coal. 

Tiie laboratory section of the report is of cohsidorabk tech* 
interest and $hows that the best varices of coal come from 
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BaludblijitM artrfi ^dWI^-etiiifea!, (MAti Ijadas Jiwa), <Po®l fcwH Ae ^ 
R*W 15 |c *re») i« «f * wwc tofenw <^uaUty. Su^ ii{*»«ii, 

bei^ pu»eiy ligwlte, haii a lower oalorMSc val»*e than any <d 
Qtber bat this rteposit has ecoirOimc possibilities 4ue t<» 

its cnmpaia4v4y close to Karachi fVactiditty ^ the 

Pakistan toals ate non-coldng. except for the Shafaxl^ coajs of 
Baluchistan, sS^hitih arc lightly coking. It has been estaWished, 
’however* that stsne of the coahs, notably th^e froin Makerwa!, 
contain aotne resin which it might pay to remove by solvent 
mttraetjon. Messrs. Powell Duffiryn have also recommended addi- 
dmtal laboratory worft on wadiing and desulfdinrization of sdiected 
coids, Mth a view to evolving a commercial prdssess fer the 
{Hodttction of coke, gas, carbonised briquettes, by-products smd 
processed fuel suitable for use on the railways so as to replace 
imported coals; and the Minister announced that they are being 
authodsed to undertake this work. The consultants have drawn 
attention to the fact that in goieral, deposits of coal occur in 
thin seams in scattered dtuations and in disturbed terrain. Mo^t 
of the seams are steeply inclined and this feature cads for special 
methods of extraction. They also draw attention to the friable 
nature of the <»al, which necessitates special care in handKng and 
processing it. 

One of the most important recommendations, and one whkh 
lends itself to ready aj^eciadon and acceptance, is that the 
existing scattered and jumbled mixture of small leases Should be 
rationalised by their amalgamation or re-adjustment in order to 
cstaMish colliery units of a proper size, each capable of producing 
between 100 and ISO tons of coal per day. The Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment have accepted this recommendation and have already given 
effect to it in respect of coUiecies in Baludiistan where soSre !4 
working groups have been formed, apart from individual ndnea 
which do not lend themselves to grouping. The various groups 
have been leased out to pdvate pardes except one which has been 
allotted to the Ckial Commi^ioner, This Government group con¬ 
sists of the mines in the Shabrigh area- A sdbotne for the develop* 
ment of this area, approved by the Development Board has been 
sanctioned by Government, It wiU cost Ha, 7^ lakhs and will be 
implemented with the least possible cMay. , 

So far as the Punjab is concerned, reg^onpir^ of the coal 
mine leases has also bem pradsionaly theere wiB be 
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S 01 SMB 30 l» ^ Sait Range Ajcea’wWdi #81 l«e iaai^ n-nt 
tp ctWBpaafea in Pakitoa. Apart ten these gapa*^ 

there ate the trans-Indus coUierite of Makerwal and OuUtlltlt^ 
whieh «»<! the ifatgcst ^oducoon units of coal in Pakistan. H^ese 
wra tSWKis a?^e4 by the Central Cfovernment duroEgh a jSdperkfc 
tehdrait of Collieries, stationed at Mari Indus, wsorking tracter the 
general control of the Coal CoBaransrioner- Airangeraent* to 
modiemise the power house and workritop, improve transport and 
ad»er facilities in the trans-Indus GiUieries are under the contndera- 
rion of Government 

The sectmd important recommendation of the consultants is 
to effect a rapid improvement m communicatioas. They have 
called special attention to the need for improving the road joining 
Quetta to Spin Karez which is die natural focal point for coal 
mining activities in Ser Range in Baluchistan or, in the alternative, 
relaying the broad-gauge line which at one time connected Spin 
Karez to Quetta. They have also recommended better communi¬ 
cations in the Salt Range of the Punjab. 

The third important recommendation concerns the provisuoU 
of power in colliery areas without whicli no big production of 
coal can be expected. It is a commentary on the relatively 
primitive Slate of the industry that at no place in Pakistan where 
coal is mined at present is power available exc^t Makerwal. which 
has several small sets whidi have outlived ihcir economic Use¬ 
fulness. Proposals for a Central Generating Station for this area 
at a cost of approximately Rs. rrores haw already been wmhed 
hut by the Central Engineering Authority. &nilar questkms 
concerning arrangements to be made at Quettai, Mach and in Ser 
hlange in Baluchisun are under the consideration of die CE.A. 
'The consultants have advised that if dectric power from a Ccmtral 
Jteirion is not available, collieries should be required to install 
small steam boilers for operating their haidages and pumps, a 
jXnnsnnmendation with which Government generally agree. Great 
bUportance is also attached to the methods of mining. The 
jjWfristan Government will give all assistance possible to private 
Imiees of coal mines to follow suit and iin|demeat thh important 
iMmnmcndation, In most cases, the conadtastt have pchued out, 
^etoproent eff mines is bdng retarded on acebun* of the absence 
,0 <j|U«iEWi surveyors. They have, tberdfore, ieiaimiaaaded the 
up of an d&aeat Mine Survey tddeh dnsdS be 
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«i9 aiiiMtt* befealf ^ minse* on jsty* 

ifliW «# fe®»* "Om t^m mA’^ ^ «i|ii4ii a great deal 

«rf fiajpiemlilH^ ae^aidniisd Cittve^'iiimGa^ Is tiEie ee|»];^lnoeot &£ 
a^KadcMt fad Eesiosedi Instttme^ jDmileil pr^^oasals Icn! ^ 
oi a <joai Research Xnstithte have made 
* CSasctisedos^ feh a? die htstaatce o£ the Mhasstrj? of Indusirfeis, 
IfWe |irQ|io8als have been examined and accepted in broad o«t* 
Xioe, They are mm under submission to the peedopment Roard. 
With the estaHiihment of this Institute, day-to-day problems as 
also long range profatons of the ind%enous coal industry wiR 
recdve attennon. The second report bf the iPowdl PuSryn 
Tedimcal Services Ltd. on the utilisation aspect of the local coal, 
is Still awaited. 
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